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PRELIMINARY EGOTISM 


No one can realize more vividly than I do, that the History through whoso pages our 
great-grand-children will contemplate the momentous struggle whereof this country has 
recently been and still is the arena, will not and cannot now bo written ; and that its auUior 
must give to the patient, careful, critical study of iiiuumcrablo documents and letters, an 
amount of time and thought which I could not have commanded, unless I had been able to de- 
vote years, instead of months only, to the preparation of this volume. I know, at least, what 
History is, and how it must be Tuade ; I know how very far this work must fall short of the 
lofty ideal. If any of my ntimerous fellow-laborers in this field is deluded with the notion 
tliat he has written the liistory of our gigantic civil war, /, certainly, am free from like hallu- 
cination. 

AY hat T have aimed to do, is so to arrange the material facts, and so to embody the more 
essential documents, or ])arts of documents, illustrating those facts, that the attentive, intel- 
ligent reader may learn from tliis work not only what were the leading incidents of our 
civil wftr, hut its causes, incitements, and the inevitable sequence wliereby ideas proved 
the gi-rm of events. I believe the thoughtful reader of tliis volume can hardly fail to see 
that the great struggle in wdiieli wo are engaged was the unavoidable result of antagonisms 
imbedded in the very nature of our heterogeneous institutions ; — that ours ivas indeed ‘ an 
irrepnjssible coiifiiot,’ which might have been precipitated or postponed, but could by no 
means have been i»rc‘vented ; — that the BUc.cessive ‘ compromises,’ whereby it was so long 
])ut off, were — however intended — deplorable mistakes, detrimental to our National charac- 
ter; — that wo ought -so early, at least, as 1819 — to have definitively and conclusively estah- 
lishoil the right of the (‘onstitntioiial nnyority to shape our National policy according to 
tlieir settled cojivictious, subject only to the Constitution as legally expounded and applied. 
Had the majority then stood firm, they would have precluded the waste of thousands of 
millitius of treasure and rivers of generous blocnl. 

I ])resume this work goes further back, and devotes more attention to the remoter, more 
recondite causes of our civil strife, tliaii any rival. .At all events, I have aimed to give a full 
and fair, thoweh necessarily condensed, view of all that impelled to our desperate struggle. 
I have S' I often heard or read tliis demurrer — “You Abolitionists begin with Secession, or 
the bombardment of Sumter, slurring over all that you had done, through a series of years, 
to provoke the South to hostilities,” that 1 have endeavored to meet that objection fairly 
and fully. If I have failed to dig down to the foundations, tlie defect flows from lack of 
capacity or deficiency t)f perception in the author ; for ho lias intently purposed and aimed 
to begin at the beginning. 

I have made frequent and copious citations from letters, Rj>eeclies, messages, and other 
documents, many of which have not the merit of rarity ; mainly because I could only thus 
present the views of political antagonists in terras which they must recognize and respect 
as authentic. In an ago of passionate controversy, few are capable even of stating an 
opponent’s position in language that he will admit to he accurate and fair. And there are 
thousands who cannot to-day realize tliat they evev held opinions and accepted dogmas to 
•which they unhesitatingly subscribed loss than ten years ago. There is, then, but one safe 
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and Jnst way to deal with the tenets and positions from time to time hold by contending 
parties— this, namely : to cite fully and fairly from the ‘ platforms’ and other formal decla- 
rations of sentiment put forth by each ; or (in the absence of these) from the speeches, mes- 
sages, and other autlientic utterances, of tiieir accepted, recognized chiefs. This I have con- 
stantly and very freely done tliroughont this volume. Regarding the progress of Opinion 
toward absolute, universal justice, as the one great end which hallows effort and recom- 
penses sacrifice, I have endeavored to set forth clearly, not only what my countrymen, at 
different times, have done, but what the great parties into which they are or have been 
divided have believed and affirmed, with regard more especially to Iluman Slavery, and its 
rights and privileges in our Union. And, however imperfectly my task may have been 
performed, I believe that no preexisting work has so fully and consistently exhibited the 
influences of Slavery in molding the opinions of our people, as well as in shaping the des- 
tinies of our country. 

To tlio future historian, much will bo very easy that now is difficult; as much will in his 
day be lucid which is now obscure ; and ho may take for granted, and dispatch in a sen- 
tence, truths that have now to be established by pains-taking research and elaborate citation. 
But it is by the faithful fulfillincnt of the duties incumbent oti us, his predecessors, that his 
labors will bo lightened and his averments rendered concise, positive, and correct. Our 
work, well done, will render his task easy, while increasing the value of its fniits. 

Some ancient liI>torians favor their readers with speeches of generals and chiefs to their 
soldiers on the eve of battle, and oh other memorable occasions ; which, however charac- 
teristic and fitting, are often of questionable authenticity. Modern history draws on am- 
pler resources, and knows that its materials are seldom apocryphal. What Franklin, 
Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Laurens, the Pinckneys, Marshall, Jackson, Clay, Calhoun, 
Webster, etc., etc., have from time to time propounded as to the nature and elements of our 
Federal pact, the riglit or wrong of Secession, the extension or restriction of Slavery under 
our National flag, etc., etc., is on record; and we know, beyond the possibility of mistake, 
its precise tenns as well as its general purport. We stand, as it were, in the immediate 
prosenco of the patriot sages and lieroes who made us a nation, and listen to tlioir well- 
weighed utterances as if they moved in life among ns to-day. Not to have cited them in 
exposure and condemnation of the novelties that have so fearfully disturbed our peace, 
would have been to slight and ignore some of the noblest lessons ever given by wisdom and 
virtue for the instruction and giiidaiico of mankind. 

It has been my aim to recognize more fully than has been usual the legitimate position 
and necessary influence of tlie Newspaper Press of our day in the discussion and decision 
of tlio great and grave questions from time to time arising among ns. To-day, tho history 
of our country is fouTid recorded in tho columns of her journals more fully, promptly, 
vividly, than olsowhern. More and more is this becoming the case with other countries 
tliroughout the civilized world. A history wdiich takes no account of what was said by 
the Press in memorable emergenoios befits an earlier ago tlian ours. 

As my plan does not contemplate the invention of ai y facts, I must, of course, in narra- 
ting tlio events of the war, draw largely from sources common to all writers on this theme, 
but especially from 7^e Rebellion Record of Mr, Frank Moore, wherein the documents eluci- 
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dating our great straggle are, in good part, preserved. Perhaps the events of no former 
war were over so fully and promptly embodied in a single work as are those of our great 
contest in The Record^ which must prove the generous fountain whence all future historians 
of our country may draw at will. But I am also considerably indebted to Mr. Orville J. 
Victor's lluttory of the Southern Rehellian^ wherein is embodied much valuable, important, 
and interesting material not contained in The Record, I shall doubtless appear to have 
made more use of Mr. Edward A. Pollard’s 8<nithem History of the War; which 1 have 
often cited, and shall continue to cite, for peculiar reasons. Its author is so hot-headed a 
devotee of Slavery and the Rebellion, that nothing which seems to favor that side is too 
marvelous for Ids deglutition ; so that, if he were told that a single Confederate had con- 
strained a Union regiment to lay down their arms and surrender, he would swallow it, 
without scrutiny or doubt. 11 is work, therefore, is utterly untrustworthy as a whole ; yet, 
in certain aspects, it has great value. He is so headlong and unquestioning a believer in 
the Confcderficy, that ho never dreams of concealing or disavowing the fundamental ideas 
whcre(91i it is based; it is precisely because it stands and strikes for Slavery that ho loves 
and glories in the Confederate cause. Then his statements of the numbers engaged or of 
the losses on cither side arc valuable in one aspect: You know that he never overstates 
the strength nor the losses of the Confederates ; w'hile he secTiis, in some instances, to 
have had a<'ccss to ofhcial reports and other documents which have not been seen this side 
of the Potomac. Hence the use I have made, and shall doubtless contiiuio to make, of 
his work. But I trust that it has been further serviceable to me, in putting me on my 
guard against those monstrous exaggerations of the numbers opposed to them with 
which weak, incompetent, and worsted commanders habitually excuse, or seek to cover up, 
their failures, defeats, and losses. 

1 have not found, and do not expect to hud, room for biographic accounts of the gene- 
rals Jiiid o<i’ior ooTiirnanders who figure in our great struggle, whether those w'ho have hon- 
ored and blessed or those who have betrayed and shamed their country. To have admit- 
ted tlufse would have been to expand my work inevitably beyond the prescribed limits. 
By nature 1i<tlo inclined to man- worship, and valuing individuals only as the promoters of 
measures, the exponents of ideas, I have dealt with personal careers only when they clearly 
exhibited some pliaso of our N ational character, elucidated the state of contemporary opinion, 
or pal])ahly and ])o\vcrfully modiiied our National destinies. Thomas Jefterson, Eli Whit- 
ney, Andriw Jackson, Daniel Webster, John 0. Calhoun, Beidamin Lundy, Ely ah P. Love- 
joy, John Brown — men differing most widely in intellectual caliber as well as in aspira- 
tions, instincts, convictions, and purposes — ^mny fairly be regarded as, in their several 
spheres, rc])rescntativo Americans, each of whom in some sense contributed to lay the 
train wdiich we have seen fired by the Secessionists of our day with so magnificent a 
pyroteclinic display, so majestic a resulting conflagration ; and of these, accordingly, some 
notion may be acquired from the following pages; while, of our generals and commodores, 
the miniature Portraits contained in these volumes, and tlio record of their respective 
i^hievemcnts, are all tliat I can give. So many battles, sieges, marches, campaigns, etc., 
remain to be narrated, that — ample os this work would seem to be, and cupacioiis as ore its 
pages — a naked record of the rei.iuining events of the war, especially should it bo protracted 
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for a full year more, will tost to the utmost my power of condensation to conclude the work 
in another volume of the generous amplitude of this. 

My subject natunilly divides itself into two parts : I. Hmo we got into the War for th^ 
Union ; and II. Urn toe get out of iU I have respected this division in my cast of tho 
present work, and submit this volume as a clear elucidation of the former of these 
problems, Ijoping to bo at least equally satisfactory in my treatment of tho latter. 

It is the task of the historian to eliminate from the million facts that seemed im])ortant 
in tlieir day and sphere respectively, the two or three thousand tliat have an abiding and 
general interest, presenting these in their duo proportions, and with their proper relative 
emphasis. Any success in this task must, of course, be comparative and approximate ; and no 
liistorical work ever was or will bo written whereof a well-informed and competent critic 
might not forcibly say, ‘ Wliy was this fact stated and that omitted ? Why give a page to 
this occurrence, and ignore that, which was of at least ctpial consequence? Why praise tho 
achievement of A, yet pass over that of B, which w’as equally meritorious and important?’ 
But, especially in dealing with events so fresli and recent as those of our groat convulsion, 
must tho historian expose himself to such strictures. Time, with its unerring perspec- 
tive, reduces every incident to its true proportions ; so that we are no longer liable to mis- 
conceptions and a])preberisions which were once natural and all but universal. We know, 
beyond que.stion, that Braddock’s defeat and death before Fort Du Quosiio had not tho im- 
portance whieli they seemed to wear in the eyes of those who heard of tlicm within tho 
month after their occurrence ; that Bunker Ilill, though tactically a defeat, was practically a 
triumph to the arms of our Revolutionary fathers; that the return of Bonai)arte from Elba 
exerted but little intluence over tho destinies of Europe, and that little of qucstionalde be- 
neficence; and that ‘ fillihusterism,’ so called, since its first brilliant achievement in wrest- 
ing Te.\a8 from Mexico and annexing her to this country, though attempting much, has 
nccomplishcd very little, toward the diUhsion either uf Freedom or Slavery. And so, much 
that now seoniH of momentous consequonco will doubtless have slirunk, a century hence, to 
very moderate dimensions, or perhaps been forgotten altogether. 

Tho volume which is to conclude this w'ork cannot, of course, appear till some time after 
tlio close of the contest; aud 1 hope to he able fo ) estow u]>on it at least double tho time 
that I was at liberty to devote to this. I shall labor constantly to guard against Jilr. Pol- 
lard’s chief error — that of supi*osing that all tiio lieroism, devotednoss, humanity, chivalry, 
evinced in the contest, were displayed on one side; all the cowardice, ferocity, cruelty, 
rapacjity, aud general dci)ravity, on the other. I believe it to be the truth, and as such I 
dudl endeavor to show, that, while this w^ar has been signalized by some deeds disgraceful 
to liuimui nature, the general behavii^r of tho combatants on cither side has been calculated 
to do honor even to tho men who, though fearfully misguided, are still our countrymen, 
and to exalt th<^ pr«. stige of tiie American name. 

That tho issue of this tciTiblo contest may bo such as God, in His inscrutable wis- 
dom, shall deem most directly «;uuducive to the progress of our race in knowledge, virtue, 
liberty, and consequent liapT>hies:s, is not more the fervent aspiration, than it is the conso- 
ling and steadfast faiili, of H. G. * 

New York, A^rril 10, 1864. 
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THE AMERICAN CONFLICT. 
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The United Stales of Araerkia, 
Avliose in(le|»eiRk‘iKie, won on the 
battle-fields of the Kevoliition, was 
tardily and rcliietantlv concodod ]>y 
(Treat Dritain on the HOtli of Novem- 
ber, 17'^:^, eoiitaine<l at (hat lime a 
|M»jndalion of a little Jess than Three 
Millions, of whom lialf a million 
were slaves. Tliis ])o|)nhition was 
mainly s'‘ttled npoii and around th(} 

I ays, harbors, and inlets, wiiieli ir- 
is L-adm ly indent tln^ western shore of 
tin- Alhinl'e Oeeaii, ior a distanee 
of alx»ut a llioiisjijid milts, from the 
inoiifli (d'the r*<mobs(j(it (o that of the 
Allamaha. Tlie extent of the settle- 
ments inland from the eoast may have 
averaged a hundred mile-', altliough 
there were many jMu'nts at whieh I lie 
primitive forest still looked olf upon 
the broad expanse of the ocean. 
Nominally, and as distingnished 
from those of other cisilized nations, 
the territories of tlie (NmfiMlcratioii 
stretched westward to the Mississippi, 
and northward, as now, to tiie (rreat 
Lakes, giving a total area of a little 
^ more than eight hundred thousand 
square miles. At several inviting 
localities, the ‘‘ clearings” were push- 


ed two or tlirec hundred miles west- 
wan I, to the bases and moi*e fertile 
valleys of the eastern Bloj>e of the 
Allegliauies ; and tliere were three 
or four settlements (piite beyond that 
formidable hut i\ot impassahle barrier, 
mainly in that portion of Virginia 
wliicdi is imw the State of Kentucky. 
Ihit, in th(‘ ah-em*e of steam, of ca- 
nals, and even of tolerable higliways, 
and with the mouth of the Missis- 
sipj»i held and sealed by a jealous 
and not very friendly fonfign power, 
tlie fertile valleys of the Illinois, tlie' 
IVahasli, and even of tlie Ohio itself, 
were scarcely liabitable for civilized 
communities. No sta]>le that their 
jiioneer juipuhition would be likely, 
for many years, to jirodnce, could bo 
sold on the sea-hoard for the cost 
of its transportation, even from the 
site whereon Cincinnati has since 
been fou tub'd atid built, much less 
from that of Indianapolis or (Hiieago. 
The delicate, costly fabrics of Europe, 
and even of Asisi, <?ou]d he trans- 
ferred to the newest and most inland 
settlement for a small fraction of the 
price at which they would there he 
eagerly bought; but when the few 
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coins wliicli tlic settlers had tsikcn 
with them in their journey of emi- 
gration had l)een exhausted, there 
was Tiotljing left wliercwilh to pay 
for these costly luxuries; and deht, 
embarrassment, })anhrupt(*y, were ilie 
inevital)le results. A people (clothed 
in skifis, lin ing on the ]>r<»(lucts of the 
eluise and tlie spoiitaneous abund- 
ance of nature, might maintain ex- 
istence and a rude st»cial organization 
amid the for(‘sts and on dui prairies 
of the (Jreat Valley ; any t»tlior must 
have experienced striking alterna- 
tions of factitious pros] ierily and uni- 
V(;rsal distress ; seeing its villages and 
coinmeri'ial de|)ots rise, tlourisli, and 
de(fay, after tlie manner of Jonah's 
gourd, and its rural ])o[»rlation con- 
stantly hunted hy debt and disaster 
to new and still newer loc'ations. 
The Great Vv'est of today owes its 
uncjpialod growth and ])rogress, 
its po[>ulation, ])rodu(*tiveness, and 
wealth, primarily, to the franuTs of 
the K(ideral Constitnti<»ii, liv wlii<di 


cd, desolating Eevolntionary strug- 
gle, ricli, indeed, in liope, but p(K»riii 
worldly goods. Their country liad, 
for seven years, hecu traversed and 
wasted by contending armies, almost 
from end to end. Cities and villages 
lia<l been laid in ashes. Habitations 
bad been deserted and loft to decay. 
Farms, stripped of tlicir fen(?(?s, and 
deserted by tlieir owners, had for 
years ])rodneed only M'eeds. Camp 
fevers, witli the hardships and pri- 
vati(uis of war, had destroyed many 
I more than the swonl ; and all alike 
I had Ikhui subtraerted from the most 
! (‘Ih'ctive and valuable })art of aipop- 
iilation, always, as yet, quite? inade- 
quate. Crip])les ami invalids, imJan- 
choly mementoes of tin? yet recent 
struggle, abounded in every village 
and towiislil]). Habits of industry 
]ia<l been uns(*ttled and d(*stroy(?d by 
the anxieties and nneertainties of 
war. The gold and silver of ante- 
revaJut ionary days bad ei’ossed the 
(K'oan in excliangt^ for arms and 


its development was nmdered munitions. The ( ^mtinental ]>:i|>er, 

ble; l)ut more immediately ami ])al- ' which for a time more than su]»plied 
pably to the saga<‘ity ami statesman- | (in v<»liimc) its jJace, had Ikm-ouk? 
ship of Jefferson, the |)urchaser of ■ utterly worthless, lii the ahsoucc of 
Louisiana; t<j the genius of Fitch ami : a tari!^*, which tlu; Ctuilederato Con- 
Fulton, the ]>rojector ami achiever, 1 gr(*>s lackiid ])ow«*r to im])ose, our 
respectively, of steam-navigation ; to : ports, iimnodiately alYm* peaee, were 
De Witt Clinton, the <*ar]y, nnswerv- j glutted with foreigri luxuries gew- 
ing, and suecfjssful champhm of'arttli- j gaws wliieh our people W(‘nj eager 
cial inland iiavigatijui ; and to Henry | enough to luiy, but for whicli they 
Clay, the eminent, eloquent, ami eifec- 1 soon found tluanselves utt(M-ly nnahle 
dvo champion of tin? diversificathin i to pay. They wei-oalmostexclnsively 
of our IVatuuial Industry through the ! an agricultural ]K*opIe, and their 
Proteetioii of riome Manufactures. { i)rodiiets, save only Tohaecnj and lu- 
Thc difticuhies wliich surrounded digo, were not wanted hy the Old 
the infancy and impeded the growth AVorld, ami found hut a very restrict- 
of the thirteen original or .Atlantic ed and ineonsiderablo market even 
States, were, less forniidabh , hut kin- in the West .Indies, whose trade was 
clred, and m»t less real. Our fathers closely monopolized hy the nations 
emei’ged from tlieir arduous, protract- to ’which they respectively belonged. 
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Indian Corn and Potatoes, tlio two 
prin(*ii)al edibles for wliieli the poor 
of tlio Old World arc largely indebt- 
ed to America, were consumed tt> a 
very limlh^d extent, and not at all 
imported, by tlie ])eoj)le of tlie eastern 
liemispliere. The wheat-]) rodiieing 
capacity of oiir soil, at first unsur- 
passed, was soon exhausted I)y the 
unskillful and thriftless cultivation of 
the Eighteenth Century. Tliongh 
one-third <)f the labor of the enuntry 
was probably devoted to the cutting 
of timber, the axe-helve was but a 
pudding-stick ; while the ])low Avas 
a mde slructiire of avoo< 1, clumsily 
])ointed and shieldtMl with inui. A 
thousand bushels of <;orn (maize) are 
now grown on our western ])rairies at 
a (*osl offewcT days’ labor than were 
recjuired for the lU'odiiction of a hun- 
dred in JS^ew York or Nvw England 
eighty years ago. And, though the 
settlements that day were lu^arly 
all within a himdred miles of tide- 
water, the ('ost of trans])orting bulky 
tuples, for even that distanee, over 
execrable roads that then existed, 
wa.‘‘ about tMjiial to the present eharge 
for transj^ortatioii fnun Illinois to 
New Y( k . 1 ndustry Avas [mralyzed 

by the absmiceor uncertainty of mar- 
kels. Idleness tcmj)tcd to tlissipation, 
of whieli the tumult and excitement 
()fc.i\i! war had long been the school. 
Uii(piesti»)nably, the moral condition 
of our people liad sadly deteriorated 
thronglj the <‘<»nrsc of the Jlavnlution. 
Intemperance had extended its rav- 
ag{?s; profanity and lieentioiisness 
had overspread the land ; a coarse 
and scotling intidclity had become 

^ ‘ Tliat S|iirit of freodoni, Avhii i. at tlio coni- 
monoomeiit of this contest, would have jfladly 
sacrificed every thing to tho attainment of its 
ohject, has long sinco subsided, and every self- 
ish passion has taken its place. It is not the 


fashionable, even in bigh quarters ; 
and the letters of AV^ashington* and 
his compatriots bear testimony to the 
AV idc-spread i)reA'aleiico of ven al i ty 
and <j^)rni])tion, even Avliilc the grt;at 
issue of independence or subjugation 
was still undccid(Hl. 

The return of ]>eaco, though it 
arrested the calamities, the miseries, 
and the desolations of Avar, Avas lar 
from ushering in that halcyon state 
of universal ]»rospcrity and lia])])iness 
which had l)ccii fondly and sanguine- 
ly anticipated. 'J'housaiuls were sud- 
denly d(‘prive<l by it of Ibcir ac- 
customed employment and means of 
siibsistmice, and Averc unable at f>nco 
to re]>la(‘e them. Tliose ac<;epted 
tlioiigh precarious avenues to fame 
and fortune, in which they had fmiinl 
at h*a^t competence, Averc instantly 
closed, and no new ones scenierl to 
, o])eii before tluan. In the a])scnco 
; of aught that could, with justice, ho 
! termed a currency, d’rade and l>u>i- 
! ness were even nu»rc depressed tliau 
I Indu>try. rominerce and NavigalioJi, 
I unlettenHl by legislative restriction, 
I ought to have beem, or ongiit soon to 
j have become, most nourishing, if the 
; dh'ta of the WJU’ld's accepted ])olitical 
: eeonoml-ts had been sound ; but tlie 
! facts wiM’c de])lorably at A'ariance with 
their inculcations. Trade?, cmaiici- 
])ated from the vexatious trammels 
of the custmn-honse marker and 
gauger, fell tangled and prostrate 
in the toils of the usurer and the 
slieritf*. The common people, writli- 
ing uiuha’ the intiderable pre.ssuro ot 
debt, for which no means of payment 
existed, were continually ])rom])ting 

! publk-^ but private interest, which iiifiuc*nces the 
■ j^enerality of niaukiud, nor can the Anierusina 
any longer tioast of an <'xcei»tion.” — IIM/;?//- 
Lfittfr to ffennj Lnurfns, July 10 (ITS 2). 

“ Shoddy,” it seems, dates away back of 18G1, 
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tlieir legjj^lators to auiliorizc and di- 
rect those baseless issues of irredeem- 
able paper money, by ^vlli(•ll a tem- 
porary relief is achieved, at th(i cost 
of more jiervadln^ and less eiirablo 
disoi'(Iei*s. In the year 1780 , tlie 
lei^islafnrc of Kew IJampshire, then 
sitting at Exeter, was siirroimded, evi- 
dent ly l)y preconcert, hy a gathering 
of angry and (lesjierate nnin, inttnit 
on overawing it into an autliorizatimi 
of sncli an issue. In 17 Sr», the famous 
Sliays's Insurrection occurred in west- 
ern Massatilmsetts, wherein lift(?en 
hundred men, stung to madness by 
the snow-show(*r of writs to w]ii<jh ! 
they could not r(*s])ond, and cxecji- 
tions wliich tliey had no means of 
satisiying, iindertook to relievo lliem- 
sclves fnun intolerahle infi'station, 
and save tin ir families from being ! 
turned into tlie liigliways, l)y dis- j 
]>ersing tbe courts and arresting the 
enforcement of legal ])rocess alto- 
gether. That the sea-board citiet 
depending entin‘ly on foreign com- 
merce, neither manufa(*turing tliem- 
sclve.s, nor having any otli(*r than 
foreign fabrics to dispose of, should 
participate in the general suilering, 
and carn(!stly scan the political and 
social liorizori in quest of sources and 
conditions of ('mnprehensive and en- 
during relief, was inevitaMe. And 
thus industrial ])aralysis, commercial 
embarrassment, Jind political d^iorder, 
combined to ov(abear inveterate jire- 
jndiec, sectional jealonsy, and the 
ambition of lo<*al magiiat»:5s, in cre- 
ating that more p(irfeet Uxioy, av lie re- 
ef tbe f()nndati(»ns were laid and tbe 
pillars ere(*.ted by Washingt»*n, Uam- I 
iltoii, Franklin, Madison, mid their I 
compeers, in the Conven+ioii which 
framed tlie Federal Constitution. 

Yet it would not bo just to close 


this hasty and casual glance at our 
country, under the old federation, 
without noting some features which 
tend to relieve the darkiu‘ss of the 
]uctiirc. The abundance and ex(?cd- 
Jenceof tlie timlxu*, Avhicli still cover- 
ed at least two-tliirds of the area of 
the then States, enabled tbe common 
people to supply tliemselves with 
habitations, Avliicli, hoAvever rude and 
uncomely, were more substantial and 
comfortable than those ]>ossessedby 
the masses of any either country on 
earth. 'Ihe luxuriant and omnipres- 
ent forests W(‘re likewise^ the sonreos 
ofehea]) and ample siiyqdics of.jfnel, 
whereby the S(‘verity of onr northern 
Avinters Avas mitigat(‘d,aml the warm, 
bright li reside of even the Immlilest 
family, in tlie h>iig wintiT evenings 
of onr latitiule, nuuhuvd n cenb'rof 
cheer and cnj<»yment. Social int(T- 
coui*so was more general, less formal, 
more hearty, more valued, than at 
pri'sent. FricMidshijis Avere Avarmer 
j and deeper. Iwelationship, by bhuKl 
, or by inarriag(‘, Avas more ]>roibnmlly 
I regarded. J^Iimi W(.‘re not asliaimxl 
to own that they loved their cousins 
Ixitter than their other neighbors, 
and ^beir neighboi-s better than 
the r: st of mankind. To spemd a 
month. III the d('ad of winter, in a 
Wsit to tlie dear old homestt'ad, and 
inint.ercliang(?s of ailectiomite grei'.t- 
ings Avitli brothers and sistcuv, mar- 
ried and settled at distances of 
tAventy to fifty mihjs apart, Avas not 
deemed an absolute Avastc of time, 
nor even an experiment on fraternal 
c;ivility and hospitality. And, though 
cultivation Avns far l(‘ss effective than 
now, it must uot be inferred that food 
Avas scanty or Lunger predominant. 
The woods AA'cre alive with game, 
and nearly cveiy boy and man be- 
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iilh?eu inul sixty ycurs of ag(5 
wnsalnnittT, Thc^larger aiulsinalior 
riviM's, as yet iniobslriicted by the 1 
diiiiis and wheels of the eottOTi-s| du- 
ller ami power-loom weaver, ahotnid- 
ed in (ixceileiit lisli, and at seasons 
fairly swarmed with them. I'he 
potaU), nsually jdanted in the vege- 
talde mold left by recently extermi- 
nat<Ml forests, yielded its edible; tnbers 
with a bomiteoiis j>rofiision unknown 
to the Imsbandry of our day. Hills 
the most granitic, and apjaircntly 
sterile, from which the wood v.'as 
burned o!io season, would, the lu^xt 
yi‘;«% produce any grain in aniph? 
im^asuri*, and at a moderate cost of 
labor and <*an;. Almost ev(;ry farm- 
er's lioH'O was a hive, wherein the 
‘ great wla.‘er and tlio ‘little wlieel’ 

- llio former kej^t iu motion by tlie 
hands and feel, of all the daughters 
tim years old and upward, the latter 
])lied hy tl. *:* not hiSs industrious 
moiluM* — Iiiminied and whirled from 
morning till niglit. In the back 
loom, or some con\oni(;nt a])pendage, 
i .e I.MUji responded day by day to 
the im»venients t)!' tlie bu<y shutllt*, 
wlierehy the Ih'eces of tin* fanner's 
iio-^-k iji I tlie ilax iif his lield were 
sh>\\Iy hut stea<Iily e«inverted into 
snh-Jantial tliougJi Inanely cloth, 
sulHcient for the annual './ear of the 
family, and orten with soinetliing 
over to exchange at tlie neigld>oring 

* “ Vnprnboiids, without vipihle ])roj)erty or [ 
vof.'il.iori, an? idacc'd in workhon.scs, wlit'n? they 
are wt‘11 •■IntluMl, Ibil, Ind^vii, ami maile to labor. 
Nwii-’y ihe samo lucUwal of provid.ing for ihi* 
poor prcvailM tlirough all tlio Statos; and. from 
J^iivaniiaU to Portsinouili, you will scMoiii mcot 
a bofxfjar. Tn tlic larj^er towns, tJii*y 

somotinu-'s present tlieinsclves. 'I'lio.'O are 
iisii.'illy foreigners wbo hiivo never obtmnod a 
BCtth'ineut iu any parish. T ne\er saw* a iinliv*? 
Amcrician begging iu the streets or liighways. 
A fiubrfi.steueo is easily gained here: amt if, by 
liii.^fortuncs, they aro thrown on the eliarities of 
the world, those provided by their own country 


mere ban t’s for his grocjcries and 
W'ares. A few bushels oi* coj’]i, a few 
she(‘p, a fatbmed steer, with, [>ei-haps, 
a few Kaw-h>gs, or loadsof h(M»p-])<des, 
made ii[i the annual surjdus of the 
hiislaiiiilmaii's j»rodiicIs, lielping to 
s(pnire accounts with the hlack^Illi^h, 
tlio wheelwright, the minister, and 
the lawyer, if the farmer were so uii- 
fortimate a.=; to h:ive any dealings 
w'iih the latter ])crs»>nage. iJis life, 
during ]>caee, was ]>as.>ed in a nar- 
rower round than ours, and may well 
sc;em to us taiiu;, limited, nioind- 
onoiis; hut the sun which warnu'd 
him was identical with ours; the 
I»recz(\s whieli refreshed him were 
like those wi; gladly weh'ome ; and, 
while Ills road To mill and to meeting 
was longer and roiiglier than those 
wedtiily traverse, he doulitiess passed 
them uuvivxed hv apju'eheiisions of a 
snorting loeoimdive, at least as con- 
tented as we, and willi small sii:-}»i- 
cion of his ill ibrtune. in Iniving hei'ii 
born in the Kight(.‘entli in.'-teml of the 
Nint^eentli (Vnt urv.® 

The illusion that tlie times tlsat 
were are better than those that are, 
has piMiliahly ]>erva<!ed all ages. Vet 
a]>assionately earnest assi*rliou, wliicli 
many of us have heard from the li})s 
of the old men of thirty to iitly years 
ago, that the days of tiuur voiitli 
were sweeter and hap]>ier than those 
we have* known, w*ll doubtless jiiJ^tily 

:iro .'^o romforljiliJo ami so ciTtaiii, tlmt they 
iicviT tliiuk of roliiiqui. 'filing tlioin to bi'como 
strolling boT/ars. Tlu ir sit.uati<»n, too, wlnni 
sirk. iu llu- family of ag<iod fariiinr. wlmro on cry 
tiiomboris aii.xiourt to do thnu kind ot'iws. wlioro 
fboy aro vi.sittMl by all tlio noiglibor.^, wlio bring 
llmin litllo raritiort wbioli tlmir sirkly a]ipotit.oS 
may nravi*, and who tako by rotation tho nightly 
waich ovor thorn, wlioii thoir romlitioii roqiiircd 
it, i.s,withont(‘oinpari.son, thanin u goiicral 

hospital, whoro thu sii*k, tlio dying, audtho dead, 
arc crammoil U.gotlior iu the P-irno rooms, and 
often in lh»; same beds.” — Jtjf'nrson's Kates on 
V.Vbw, p.J0G. 
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m in belic'S'iiig tliat tlicy ■were by no 
means intolerable. It is not too 
much to assume that the men by 
w^bose valor and virtue Ameriean in- 
dependence ■was achieved, and who 
lived to enjoy, for lialf ' a century 
thereafter, the gratitude of their 
country, and the lionest pride of their 
children, saw wealtli as fairly dis- 
tributed, and the labor of freemen 
as adequately rewarded, as tlioso of 
almost any other country or of any 
previous generation. 

Eighty years had not passed since 
the acknowledgment of our inde- 
pendence, when tlie returns of tlie 
Eiglitli Decennial (\nisus alf'orded us 
the means of measuring our coun- 
try’s growth and pliysi(jal ])r<.igrcss 
during nem*ly its whole national InV 
tory. The rolrospe(‘t and the pros- 
pect miglit \U‘1I niinist(*r to the pride 
(lliough tliut -were needless) of a pa- 
triotic apostle of ‘manifest destiny.’ 
During those eighty years, or within 
the memory of many still living, the 
area of our country had heeii ex- 
panded, by successive and, in g(»od 
])art, peaceful accpiisitions, from 
Eight Hundred Thousand to about 
Three Millions of scpiare miles. Its 
poiHilation, exeluding tlie Alioriginal 
savagi^s, liad increased from Thrive to 
more than Thirty inilions. Of its 
two thousand millions of acres of dry 
land, about five liundred millions bad 
been divided into farms; leaving 
three-fourths of its suifat^e as yet un- 
improved, though but in i)art unap- 
propriated. Its farms VTre officially 
estimated as ■wort.li six thousand six 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars, 
and were doubtless actually worth 
not loss than Ten Thousand Millions 
of dollai'S. ^ )n these* farms were over 
eleven hundred millions’ worth of 


live stock, and nearly two hundred 
and fifty millions’^ worth of imple- 
ments and machinery. The value of 
animals annually slaughtered w^as re- 
turned at over two hundred millions^ 
of dollars. The annual product of 
Wheat was more than one hundred 
and seventy millions of bushels, witli 
an equal quantity of Oats, and more 
than eight hundred millions of bush- 
els of Indian Corn. Of Tobacco, our 
animal product was more than four 
hundred millions of pounds ; and of 
Rice, nearly two mill ions. Of W ool, 
our annual clij) was over sixty mil- 
lions of j^ounds, and our consumption 
l>robably double that amount. Of 
ginned Cotton, ready for market, our 
])roduct "was about one million of 
tuns, or more tlian Five Jlillioiis of 
bales of four hundred ptuinds each. 
Four liuudr(*d and sixty millions of 
pounds of Butter, and one hundred 
and five millions of pounds of Chccs(», 
were likewise returned as our aggre- 
gate ]>rodnct for the year 1850. We 
made in that year three hundred and 
forty millions of pounds of SngJir, 
and more than twenty-live millions 
of gallons of Molasses. And, beside 
consuming all this, with twenty-five 
iiiilliMMS of pounds of liome-inado 
Honey, we imported from abroad to 
the value of over thirty-six millions 
of dollars. We dragged from our 
forests, not including fuel, Timber 
valued at more than Ninety-three 
Millions of dollars. We made Flour 
to the value of Two Hundred -Afil- 
lions. Wo manufactured over fifty- 
five millions’ worth of Cotton into 
fabrics, worth one hundred and 
fifteen millions of dollars, beside im- 
porting largely from abroad. Wo 
fabriciated over eighty millions of " 
pounds of Wool, costing forty mil- 
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lions of dollars, into sixty-eiglit mil- 
lions’ wortli of goods, though import- 
ing nearly all our finer woolen 
fal>ries. Wo produced sixty-three 
millions’ worth of Leather; eight 
hundred and seventy-fivo tliousand 
tuns of Pig Iron, worth twenty mil- 
lions of dollars ; four hundred thou- 
sand tuns of Wrought Iron, worth 
twenty-one millions; and Agricul- 
tural riiiplemeuts to the value of 
Boventeeu millions. The grand 
total of Manufactures, retiiriuHl hy 
this Census, amounted in value to 
One Thousand Nine Hundred Mil- 
lions — an imjrcase of forty-five per 
cent, within ton years. Our Ex})orts, 
for the year einli ng in 1 SCO, aiiiounted 
to a little more than Four Hundred 
Millions of dollai-s, wJjereof all but 
Tw(»nty-scv(*n Millions were of do- 
mesti<j ])roduetion. Our Tm])4)rts 
W4*rc a little over Thr(‘o Hundred 
and Sixty Millions. Of (iokl and 
Silver, we oxptutod, in that year, 
nearly fi11by-s«3veii millions of dollars, 
jhkI imported about eight millions 
and a lialf; indicating that ours liad 
Income on«‘ of the great gf)ld-]jro- 
diicing couiitritss on earth, if not the 
very greatest. The nuiiiher of ocean 
voyages terminating in our ports 
during tlie year ending June 30, 
1801, was 'IVenty-two Thousand, less 
forty; tljeir aggregate tunmige a 
little more than seven millions two 
hundred and forty thousand — more 
than two-thirds of it American. 
About fifty thousand churclies, witli 
forty thousand clergymen ; two liuii- 
dred and thirty-nine Colleges, having 
one thousand six hundred arid stjven- 
ty-cight teachci*s and twenty-seven 
tliousand eight liundred and twenty- 
one pupils; six thousand and eiglity- 
livc Academies and Private Schools, 
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with tw^elvo thousand two hundred 
and sixty teachers and two liundiffirl 
and sixty-tliree thousand and ninety- 
six pu])ils; eighty thousand nine 
hundred and seven ty-cigl it Common 
Scliools, with three millions three 
liundred and fifty-four thousand and 
eleven pupils; three hundred and 
eighty-six Daily Newspapers, circulat- 
ing in the jiggregatc t»ne million four 
liundred and seventy-eight thousand 
four hundred and thirty-five copies; 
one hundred and forty-six Tri- 
Weckly and Semi- Weekly, and three 
thousand one liundred and fifty-three 
AVcekly journals, circulating seven 
millions five liundred ami si^y-four 
thousand thri3e hundred and four- 
teen cojiics ; with nineteen Quarter- 
lies, five hundred and twenty-one 
Literary, and* two hundred and seven- 
ty-one Religious periodicals, mainly 
issued weekly, snffieiently attest that 
our ])rogrcss had not been purely 
])hysica], but intelleelual and moral 
as well. 

The temptation to increase these 
citations from the Census is one hard 
to resist. Yet any multiplication of 
details would tend rather to confuse 
than to detipeu their impression on 
tlie mind of the general reader. Let 
it suffice, then, in conclusion, that the 
Ileal and Personal Estate of our 
peo]>le, whi(jh in 1850 was returned 
as of the aggregate value of a little 
over Seven Thousand Millions of 
dollars, was, in 1800, returned as 
worth over Sixteen I'housand Mil- 
lions — an increase in ten years of 
more than one Iniiidrcd and tw'enty- 
five per cent. It is (piite probable 
that both these aggregates are largely 
under the truth ; but, conceding 
their accuracy, it is perfectly safe 
to assume that Fifteen of the Six- 
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teen Tliousaiid Millions of property world hy tlie industiy, enterprise, 
returned in ISOO had been created and thrift of our people during the 
and added to the wealtli of the eighty preceding years. 


IT. 

SLAVERY BEFORE THE REVOLUTION. 


Vice, whether individual or gene- 
ral, is ever conceived in dnrknessand 
cradled in olisciirity. It challenges 
.observation only in its hardy matu- 
rity and cons(*/ious strength. Slavery 
is older than Civilization- ndder than 
History. Its origin is coinnionly re- 
ferred to war — to the (*{iptivity of the 
vanquished, and to the thrift and 
clenieney of the vietor, Avho learns 
by cx])eriemM; that the gratifi<*atlon 
of killing lii.s prisoiun* is tran>ient, 
Avbile the profit of sjairing him for 
Bcrvitude is enduring; and thus, in 
rude ages, not merely the vanquished 
wandors, l)ut their wives and chil- 
dren, their dcpiuidents and subjects, 
were accounted legitimate “spoils 
of victory,” ah»ng with tl»e lands, 
houses, flo(rks and Inu-ds, the goods 
and chattels of the conquered ]»eoplc. 
“ Woe to the (roiiquered 1” is the [iri- 
mary rule of savage and of l)arbariaii 
warfaro ; and the captivity of tlic 
Jews in Balivlon, the destruction by 
Rome of Cajnia, of Carthage, and of 
other cities jiiid j)eoj)les which had 
])rovoked licr spt^a'al enmity, ]irove 
tliat nations which regarded them- 
selves as far advanced in civilization, 
were hardly more merciful than sav- 
ages, W'hen maddtMied by lear and 
hate. War w’astes and dcN'astates. 
The earth, jJmved how^ever deeply 
with cannon-wheels, yields uncertain 


I harvests; yet armies and their de- 
j pendents must b(j fed. Rapacaty, as 
I we*l] as destriuftion, seems almost iii- 
j separable fnim war. The soldier, 
! impelled to destny for his chief s or 
bis country’s sake, soon learns to save 
and appropriate for bis own. The 
natural and necessary distinction be- 
tween ‘mine’ and ‘thine’ bi*comes 
in his mind confused, if not obliter- 
ated. Tlio riglit of cveiy one to the 
ju’oduet of his ow^i labor is one w liicli 
Lis vocation incites, and evcui com- 
pels, liini to disregard. To enslave 
! those whom, wliotber e()nibataiits or 
j otherwise, he might justifiably kill, 
appears to him rather an act of liu- 
maiiity than of injustice and wrong. 
IJciice, the warlike*, conquering, 
dominating races of antiquity almost 
univcr-ally rejoiced, when at tlieir 
acme of ])ower and greatness, in the 
possession of inmiinerahle slaves. 

Slavery e>f a mild and gentle 
type may very w'ell have grown ii]) 
insensibly, even in the absmiee of 
W'ar. Tlio ])atriarcli Inis shelter and 
fiiod, w’ith employment for various 
capacities ; and his stronghold, if he 
ho stationary, or liis tents, if he he 
nomadic, become the refuge of the 
imfurtumite and the destitute from 
the n^gioii around him. Tlie aban- 
doned wdfe, tlie imw6ddcd mother, 
the crippled or iiitiriii of either sex, 
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the tender orplian, and tlie out-worn, 
Reedy prodigal, betake themselves to 
his lodge, and humbly solieit his per- 
mission to earn bread and sludter by 
tending his floeks and lienls, or by 
any other service to which their ca- 
])a(dti(*s arc adequate. S(»me are ac- 
<*epted from motives of tlirill; others 
under the impulse of charity; and 
the greater ])ortion of eitlu'r class, 
exulting in their esca]H^ rr(»m hunger, 
cold, and nakedness, ghully remain 
through life. Marriages are formed 
among them and ('liildren arc b<»rn, 
who grow up adc])ts in the labor the 
patrj^arch requiri^s of them, contente*! 
with their station, and ign(»rant of 
tlie world outside of liis j)oss(?s- 
sions. If liis circumstaiKHJS rcKpiire 
a military fona?, he organizes it of 
‘servants born in his household.’ 
Ilis possessions steadily i?i<M*eaS(*, and 
lie l)eco]nes in iiiiie a feudal <*hieftain, 
ruling over vassals ]>rond of liis emi- 
nence and doc ile to liis will. Thus 
it has been justly remarked that the 
C’. uidltioii of Slavery has ever preecAled 
tlit' laws by whicdi it is ultimately 
regulated ; and it is not without 
jdausihility that its chaiiipions liave 
eoii tended for it aa a natural form of 
Roeicty — a normal develo]>ment of 
the iM»eessary association of Cajiital 
with Labor in Man’s jirogress from 
rude ignorance and want to abund- 
ance, rciimuuent, and luxury. 

But Slavery, primarily considered, 
lias still another aspect — tliat of a 
natural relation of simj>licity to cun- 
ning, of ignorance to kiiowlcilgc, of 
weakness to power. Thomas (^ir- 
lylc,‘ before his melancholy decline 
and fall into devil-worshij), truly ob- 
^Bcrved, that tlie capital mistake ol*| 
Rob Roy was his failure to compre- 


hend that it was chca])er to buy the 
beef he required in the grass-market 
at Glasgow than to obtain it with- 
out price, by liaiTjdiig the lowland 
farms. So the first man wlio ever 
imbibed or conceived the fatal delu- 
sion tliat it was more advantageous 
to liirri, or to any human being, to 
procure whatever Ids necessities or 
his appotitcjs required by address and 
selieming than hy lionest work — by 
the unrequited rather tlian tlui fairly 
and faithfully n'compeiised toil of Ids 
fe]I<»w-creatiir(?s- was, in (*sseuc(j and 
ill heart, a slaveholder, and only 
awaited o])j)ort unity to beet u no one 
ill decMl and ]u*acli(*c. And this sin- 
gle truth, o])eratiug upon the inlinitc 
varieties of human ea]>a(‘ity and cul- 
ture, sufli(*es to a(‘eoinit for the nni- 
vcrsality of slaveholdiug in the antc- 
Christian ages, for its tenacity of life, 
and for the extreme dilHcnlly ()f 
even its partial eradication. The an- 
ci(fiits, wldhi they a])[)reh(MKh;d, per- 
haps adequately, the bitterness of 
bondage, wldch many of them had 
cxj)erien(*cd, do not seem to liavo 
perceived so vividly the correspond- 
ing evils of slavclioldiiig. They saw 
that end of the chain wliich encircled 
the ankle of the bondman ; they do 
not seem to have so clearly perceived 
that the other lay heavily across the 
throat of ev(?n Ids slecj)ing master. 
Homer — if we may take Pope’s word 
for it — observed that 

“ Jovo fixod it cortiiin, tliat wlintover day 
Wakes man a slave, takes hall’ his worth awiiy;” 

but that tlie slaveliolding relation et- 
fected an equal discount on the value 
of the master a])pears to have escaped 
him. It is none the less true, liow- 
cver, that ancient civilization, in its 


> In a letter on Copyright. 
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various national developments, was 
habitually corrupted, debauched, 
and ultimately ruined, by Slavery, 
which rendered labor dishonorable, 
and divided society horizontally into 
a small caste of the wealthy, edu- 
cated, refined, and independent, and 
a vast liuiigiy, sensual, thriftless, and 
worthless populace; rendered impos- 
sible tlie })rescrvatioii of re])ublican 
liberty an<l of legalized equality, even 
among the nominally free. Dioge- 
nes, with hia lantern, might have 
vainly looked, through many a long 
day, among the followers of Marius, 
or Catiline, or Civsar, for a speei- 
nioii of the poor but virtuous and 
selt-resj)ecting Ttomaii citizen of 
the days of Ciiiciiinatns, or even of 
Kegulus. 

The Shiv('ry of antiquity survived 
the religinrjs, the ideas, tho ptdities, 
and even the empires, in which it liad 
its origin. It should have been abol- 
ished, with gladiatorial combats and 
other moral ahominations, on tlie 
accession of Cyhristianity to recog- 
nized su])remacy over the Roman 
world ; hnt the simjile and sublime 
doctrine of Jesus and liis discijJes, of 
Paul and llie Apostles, had ere tliis 
been grievously eoiTU})ted and per- 
verted. The subtleties of Creek spec- 
ulation, the poni]> and ])rjdc of impe- 
rial Koine, had already cmmnciicad 
drau'iug tiie Church insensibly fur- 
ther and further away from its divine 
source. A robed and mitered ccclc- 
siasticisin, treacherous to Jiumanity 
and truckling to jiovrcr, had usurped 
the jdace of that austere, intrepid 
spirit which openly reAmked tho g\nlt 
of regal, voluptuous Herod, and mude 

* “ In the year 990, Moorish loerf-hants from 
the Barbnry ooast first reached tJie citios of Ni- 
gritio, and ostablishod an uninterrupted cx- 
ebanc^ of Saracen uud European luxuries for 


courtly Felix tremble. The prelates 
of the lately pereecuted Church were 
the favored companions and coun- 
selors — too often, alas I the courtiers 
also — of Emperors and Ccesars ; hut 
they seldom improved or risked tlieir 
gi’eat opportunity to demand obe- 
dience, ill all cases, to the dictates of 
the Golden Kule. The Church had 
become an estate above the people ; 
and tlieir just complaints of the op- 
j>ression8 and inhumanities of the 
pow'erfiil were not often breathed 
into its rcil lie taut ears. White Sla- 
very gi*adiially wore out, or faded 
out; hut it was not gn|.p])led 
.with and crushed as it should have 
been. The Dark Ages, justly so 
called, arc still quite dark enough; 
but BuflScient light has been shed 
upon them to assure ns that tlie 
accord of pricjst and noble was (?om- 
pletc, and that serf and jieasant 
groaned and suffered beneath tlieir 
iron sway. 

The invoiition of Printing, tlie dis- 
covery of America, tlie l*rot(‘stant 
Reformation, the decline and fall of 
Feudalism, gradually changed the 
conditioTi and brightened tlie pros- 
])ect of the masses. Am lent Slavery 
w^as dead ; modem Serfdom was sub- 
stantially (routined to cold and bar- 
barous Russia; but African Slaveiy 
— the slaveiy of Jiiratlum negroes — 
liiul been revived, or reintroduced, on 
the northern coast of the Mediterra- 
nean, by Moorish traders, about the 
Tenth Centuiy, and began to make 
its way among S])anish and Portu- 
guese Christians somewhere near the 
middle of the Fifteenth.* 

Tlio great name of Columbus is 

tho gold and alavcs of Central Afrioa.”--7?tf»i-" 
crofCs History of tht United Stedea^ vol. i., pi 
165. 

“ The Portuguese are next in the market An^ 
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indelibly soiled and stained by bis 
undeniable and conspicuous iinplicsi- 
tioii ill the enslavement of the Abori- 
gines of this continent, so impro[)erly 
termed Indians. Within two years 
after liis great discovery, before lie 
liad set foot on the continent, ho was 
concerned in seizing some scores of 
natives, carrying them to Spain, and 
selling them there as slaves.® Ilis 
example was extensively followed. 
The tierce lust for gold, which in- 
flamed the early adventurers on his 
track, incited the most reckl(‘ss, 
shameless disregard of the rights and 
liappi^ess of a harmless and guileless 
people, whose very helplessness should 
have been their defense.^ Forced to 
hunt incessantly for gold, and to 
minister in every way to the imperi- 
ous a}>]>etitcs of their stranger t^Tants, 
they found in speedy death their only 
ridicf from intolerahlo suffering. In 
a few years, hut a miserable reiiinaiit 
remained. And now the western 
coast of Africa was thrown open to 
replace them liy a race jnr>ro indura- 
ted to hardship, toil, and siiflering.® 

toiiio lioiizalos, who IkuI l>nnif?Iit .«o?np Moorish 
sluv('s into i’orlu^al, was foiiimaiidcd to ndoaso 
thorn. Jlodid so; and tJie .Nhjors gavo him, as 
their ransoin. not fjold, Init hlark Moors vuUi 
curlril hiir. Thus negro slaves came into Kii- 

roiie.” 

“In 1 144, Spain also took part in the traffic*. 
Tho historian of her maritime dhsc^i varies evc'n 
claims for her the iiiionviaiile distinction of Imv- 
ing .'intii'ij.aled the rortiigiic'sc in introducing 
negroes into Kuropc?.” — fhuL,p. 

“ “Columbus himself did not e.scapo tho stain. 
Enslaving five liundred native Ainericiiiis, lie 
Bout them to Spain, that they might be publicly 
Bold at Seville.” — fhid. 

* “In ir>()0, the generous Lsabclla commanded 
the liberation of the Indians held in bondage in 
her Enrop(.*an possessions. Yet her Tiutivo 
Y)enevoleni.*c exteudod not to tho Moors whoso 
valor liad hc'en punished by slavery, nor to llio 
Africans; and oven her eompassion for the New 
World was but a tran.sieTit feeling, wldcli relieves 
•tho niisorablo wlio are in sight, not the delibera- 
tion of a just principle.” — Bancroft's IlisU U, S.y 
voL L, p. ]2tf. 


Religion was speciously invoked to 
cover this new atrocity with her 
broad mantle, iiiuler the plea of re- 
lieving the Indians from a servitude, 
which they' had already escaped 
Ihrough tlie gate of death. Rut, 
though the Papacy was eai’iicstly im- 
portuned to lend its sanction to this 
device, and thougli its compliance 
has been stoutly asserted, and was 
long widely helieved, the charge rests 
upon no evidence, is squarely denied, 
and lias been silently abandoned. 
For once, at least, avarice and cruelty 
have been unable to gain a sacer- 
dotal sanction, and compelled to fall 
back ill good order u])on Oaiiaan and 
Ham.*’ But, even without beiieiit of 
clergy, Negro Slavery, once introduc- 
ed, rai)idly, though thinly, overspread 
the whole vast area of S]>anisli and 
Portuguese America, witli Dutch and 
Freiu'li Guiana and the West India 
Islands; and tlie African slave-trade 
was, for two or tliree centuries, the 
most lucrative, though most abhor- 
rent, traftic ])nrsuod by or known to 
mankind.’ It was the subject of 

^“Tt wa.s uot Lii.s (’asa.** wiio first suggestod 
(he plan of transporting .\frican slaves to Uis- 
]):iniola; Spaiiisli .*<lav(>)iol(lers, a.s tin ‘y emigra- 
ted, wero uueompaiiied by their negroes.”-— 
Ibid, 

* “ Even tho voluptuous Loo X. declared that 
‘not tho ChriKtian religion only, but nature her- 
self, cries out ag;iiiist the state of Slavery.’ And 
I’aul irr, in two separate briefs, imprecated a 
curse on tJie Kiiropcaiis wlio w<»uld enslave In- 
dians, or .any other class of men." — Hid., p. 172. 

’ Upem tho siiggoalion of Las Ca.s.'i.s in favor of 
negroes for Aiuorican slaves, in contradistinction 
to tiie Indians, negroes began to be poured into 
tho West Indies. 

“ It had been jiroposcd to allow four for each 
emigrant. Doliberato calculation lived tlio 
number esteemed necessary at four thousand. 
That very year in which Charles V. sailed with 
apow’orful expedition agaiust Tunis, to attack 
the piratt'B of the Barbary States, and to cmaiici- 
pato Christian slaves in Africa, ho gave an open, 
legal sanction to the Afiicau filave-trade.” — Ibid.^ 
p. 170. 
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gainful and jealous monopolies, and 
its profits were greedily shaa-ed by 
philojsupliers, statesmen, and kings.*’ 
W^Jien, in lt>07, the first abid- 
ing Eiiglir^h eeloiiy — Virginia — was 
founded on the Atlantic coast of 
wbat is now our country, Negro 
Slavery, based on llie African slave- 
trade, was more than a (.'entury old 
tliroiigliout Spanish and Portuguese 
America, and so had already acquired 
the stability and res])ectability of an 
institution. It was Jiearly Imlf a 
century old in the Brili>h West In- 
dies. Spanish, Diiteh, Portngiu;se, 
and British vessels and ti*adiiig com- 
panies'* vied with (‘aeli otlier for tlie 
gains to bo speedily a(*quired by 
jmrehasing, or kidna]>pliig, young 
in.groes on the coast of Guinea, and 
selling tlieie, hi tlie American colonies 
of tlieir \)\\ II and other Jiations. The 
early colonists of Virginia were 
mainly adventunirs of an umisually 
bad ty])C — ^bankrupt ja'odigals, gen- 
teel s])endthnfts, and in(*.orrigible 
profligates, many of whom bad left 
their jiative country for tliat conntry''s 
got»d, in obedieiiee to the urgent ])er- 
Buasioii of sherilis, judges, and juries. 
All were intoxicated by the common 
illusions of emigrants with regard to 

* Flomisli fjivoritft of Cliarlos V having 
ohlaiucil of lliis hiujja ]»ati.-rit containing an ex- 
clusive rl^litof iir)pot l.ing lour tin »iis;uid nogroos 
fliinually to tho West Indies, sold it ff>r tweiify- 
five ilioiisand ducals. to some (icn<H?Ko mer- 
chants, who lirst brought into a regular form the 
conunerce f^r slaves hi*twccn Africa and Anuv 
rioa.” — ffoliucff'^Aiiualu of Aunrica^ vol. L, p. 35. 

“In 15<!3, tho Kiiglisli began to import negroes 
into tlio West Indies. Tln-ir lirst slave-trade 
was opened the prewding 3 'ear on tho coast of 
Guinea. John Ifawkins, in tho prospect of a 
great gain, resolved to make trial of this nefiiri- 
ons and inhuman lialfic. ConimuTneatiTig tlio 
design to soYoral gentlemen in London, wiio be- 
came lihoral contribiuora and adventurers, 
three gof)d ship^ were iinmouioto»y provided; 
and, will! tliow-o and imc hundred iirn, Hawkins j 
sailed to tlio coast of (iuinoa, where, by money, | 


the facilities for acquiring vast wealth 
at tlie cost of little or no labor in the 
Eden to which they were attracted. 
Probably no other colony that ever 
succeeded or endured was so largely 
made up of unfit and uupromisiug 
materials. Had it not been backed 
by a strong and liberal London com- 
pany, which enjoyed for two or three 
generations the special favor and 
patriuiago of the Crown, it must have 
j)erislied in its infancy. But tho 
climale of tide- water Virginia is ge- 
nial, the soil remarkably fertile and 
facile, tho timber abundant and ex- 
cellent, while its numerous bays and 
inlets abound in the choicest sliell- 
fi.di; so that a colony that would fail 
lua-e could succeed nowluire. To- 
bacco, too, that b(iwit(Jnng but 
poisonous narcotic, wberew i t li 1 Provi- 
dence has seen fit to l)alanco tho iii- 
c'stimablo gil'Is of Indian Corn and 
tho I\>tato by tlie New World to the 
Old, grew hixiiriautly oii the inter- 
vals of her rivers, and was eagerly 
bought at liigli prices by tlie British 
merchants, lliroiigli whom nearly 
every want of the ctdonists was sup- 
])lied. Manual labor of all kinds 
was in great dianaiul in flic English 
cohaiies ; so that, for some time, the 

troricbury, iiud force, be ])r()curn(l at least three 
Immlrcd negroes, and now sold them at liift- 
paiiiola.” — J/jf'f/.j ]). 83. 

“Ferdinand’* (iu 1513) “issued a decree de- 
claring that the servitude of tho hidiaiis is wiir- 
rauled by tlie Jawsofflodaud man.” — /6iV/.,p.32. 

“Every freemau of (’arolina shall have abso- 
lute ])o\vcr and authority over liis negro slaves, 
of what nation or religion whatsoever.’' — JMcke's 
FandammUjJL Constitution for South CaroUnn. 

9 According to Bancroft, upon tlie estahlish- 
raontof tho Assiento Treaty iu 1713, creating a 
Company for tho prosecution of tho African Slave 
Trade, one-quart or of the 8to(;k w'as tiikou by 
Philip of Spain ; Queen Anno reserved to horself 
another quarter, and the remaining moiety was 
to ho divided among her subjects. “ Thus did the* 
sovereigns of England and Spain becuiuo the 
largest slave-merchants iu the world.” 
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banishment thither of felons from the 
mother country scoius to have ])ro- 
voked no serious objection. That 
such a colony, in such an age, slioiihl 
have existed thirteen 3’ears prior to 
the introduction of Negro Slavciy, 
indicates rather its weakness and 
poverty than its virtue. The j)roba- 
bility is that its j^hiiitcrs bong] it the 
first slaves that were ottered them ; 
at any rate, the first that they were 
able to pay for. AVlieii the Pilgrim 
Fathei’s landed 011 tlie rock of Ply- 
mouth,’® Virginia had already rtj- 
c(?ived and distributed her first (*>argo 
of slaves." 

There is no record of an^^ serious 
opposition, wlielhcr on moral or eco- 
nomic? grounds, to the introduction of 
slaves and cstablisliment of Slavery 
in the various Pritish, Dutch, and 
Swedish (\iIonies, planted along tin? 
coast between the Periobs(?ot and the 
Savannah rivers during the succeed- 
ing century. At the outset, it is cer- 
tain that the importation of negro 
chattels into the various seaports, ly 
Tne»*chants trading thither, was re- 

Doojnibcr lIJ, Tholirstpit'ivesbroufrht 
to Virj^inia wi're sold from a !)ul«-h vossol, which 
l;md“d tvvoTit v at •Ifirai'stown, in 1(120. 

“ “ Jn the irst recorded ciC'n ( Ihitts v. Penny, 
2 Lev., 201 ; Kib., TS.j). in IiiTT, in which tbo 
qiuistion of [irn]Hirty in negroes appears to liavo 
coino before llio English eoiirls, it was held, 
‘that, being usually bonglil and sold among mer- 
chants .os nir-rcliandiso, and nlso heing infuMs^ 
there ini;.'ht be a pnijierly in them sufficient to 
maintain trover.’ ” — HihlrdlCs JlUst. U, jSI, voL ii., 
p. 214. 

“What prreisoly the English law might bo 
on tlio subject of Slavery, scill remained a mat- 
ter of doubt. Jjord IT(jlt ):ad expressed the 
opinion, as quoted in a previous chapter, that 
Slavery was a condition unknown to English 
law, and that every, person setting foot in Eng- 
land thereby became free. American planters, 
on their visits to England, seem to bu\i‘ been 
annoyed by claims of freedom set up on this 
ground, and that, also, of baptism. To relieve 
their embarrassments, IK3 merchants (?on(?erned 
in the American trade” (in 1720) ‘*had obtained 
a written opinion from Yorke and Talbot^ the 


garded only with vague curiosity and 
marvel, like that which would now 
be oxcited by the u.xperiineiital in- 
troduction of elephants or hipj>opot- 
ami as beasts of burd(?n. lliiman 
rights, in the abstract, bad not 
been made a tlieine of popular dis- 
cussion, hardly of ])hiloso])ln(; specu- 
lation : for English liberty, John 
Hampden liad not yet jamred out his 
blood on the baith?-field, nor Alger- 
non Sidney laid bis lu?ad on the 
block. Tlio negroes, imconfh and 
rejmlsivc, (?onld speak no word intel- 
ligible to Britisli or Colonial cars, 
when first imported, and ])robal)ly 
had a scarcely clearer conception of 
their own rights and wrongs than 
had tin ►so by whom tliey W(‘rc sur- 
rounded, Koine time er(? the iniddlo 
of the Seveuteentli Century, aJh'itish 
Attoriujy-Ceneral, having the ques- 
tion formally snhmitted to liiin. gave 
his ofindal opinion, that' negroes, />t?- 
intj might justly be held 

ill Shivery, even in England itself. 
The amount of the fee paid by the 
wealtliy and prosperous slave-traders 

attorney end solicitor gcncrnl of tlml day. Ac- 
cording to tins opinion, which passed for more 
than forty years as good law, not only was bap- 
tism no bar to Slavery, b«it negro slaves might 
bo held in Enjclinul just as well as in llic 
nies. The two lawyers by whom lliis opinion 
was given ro.^^o atlorward, f»uo of them to bo 
chief justice of England, ainJ both to be chancel- 
lors. Yorko, sitting in tlio latter capac’ly, with 
the titlo of Lord llardwicko” (in “had 

recently recognized tlio doetrino of that opinion 
as sound law. (I’carco v. Lisle, Amblor, 7(J.) 
JJo objects to Lord Holt’s doctrine of freedom, 
secured by setting f(M)t on English soil, that ho 
reason could be found why slaves should not bo 
equally free when th(y set foot in Jamaica, or 
any, other English plantation. All our cohmies 
are Bubject to the laws of England, aliiiough as 
to some purposes they have laws of llieir oumi 
His argument is that, if Slavery bo contrary to 
English law, no locid enactments in the Colonies 
could give it any validity. To avoid overturn- 
ing Slavery in the Colonies, it was absolutely 
necessary to uplidd it in England.” — p. 
426. 
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for this remarkable display of legal 
erudition and acumen, is not re- 
corded, but it probably included a 
liberal consideration lor wear-and- 
tcar of (•(Uiscicnce. Two or tlirce de- 
cisions from British courts were, at 
dilferent times thereatlter, obtained, 
substantially echoing this opinion. 
It was not till 1772 that Lord JVIans- 
iield ju’onoiniccd, in the evt?r-nieino- 
rable Somerset <fase, his judgriient 
tliat,by the laws of England, no man 
could be lield in Slavery. Tliat judg- 
ment lias never since been disturbed, 
nor seriously rpiestioned. 

Tlie austenj morality and demo- 
cratic spirit of the Puritans ought to | 
have ke]»t their skirts clear from the j 
stain of Inimari bondage. But, be- j 
neath all their fierce antagonism, 
there was a certain kinship between 
the (lisci^dos of Calvin and those of 
Loyola. Each were ready to siifibr 
and die for Cod’s truth as they under- 
stood it, and ncitliiir cherished an} 
apjwcciable sympathy or considera- 
tion for llioso tlicy esteemed (xoii’s 
enemies, in which category the sav- 
ages of America and the heathen ne- 
groes )f Africa were so nidintky as 
to be found. The Puritan jiioiieers 
of New Enghind were early involved 
in dcsperal(% ]iie-or-d(?ath struggles 
with tlieir Aboriginal neighbors, in 
whom they failed to disciover those 
jioetic; and tascinating traits whicJi 
irradiate them in the novels of Coo- 
])er and tlie poems of Longfellow. 
Their o.xptTience of Indian ferocity 
and treachery, acting upon their the- 
ologic convictions, led them (*arly 
and readily to the belied* tliat these 
savages, and by logical iiifiirciice ill 
savages, were the children of tlie 
devil, to be subjugated, if not extir- 
pated, as the Pliilistiiie inhabitants 


of Canaan had been by the Israelites 
under J osliua. Indian slavery, some- 
times forbidden by law, but usually 
tolerated, if not entirely approved, by 
]>ublic opinion, was among the early 
usages of New England ; and from 
this to negro slavery — the slavery of 
any variety of pagan barbarians — was 
an easy transition. That the slaves 
in the Eastern colonies were few, and 
mainly confined to the seaports, dt)ea 
not disprove this statement. The 
Imrsh climate, the rocky soil, the rug- 
ged topogra]>liy of New England, 
presented formidable, though not 
iinpassalile, barriers to slavehoilding. 
Her narrow jiatclies of arable soil, 
hemmed in betweim bogs and naked 
Idoeks of granite, Avere poorly adapt- 
d to cultivation by slaves. The 
lalu)!* of tlio bands without tlie brain, 
of inusele divorced from intelligence, 
would procure but a scanty livelihootl 
on lh(»so bleak hills. lie who was 
compelled, for a subsistence, to be, 
by turns, fanner, m(‘ehanie, i umber- 
man, navigator, and lisliennan, might 
])ussibly support one slave, but would 
be utterly ruined hy half a dozen. 
Slavelmhling in the Northern States 
was ratlK*r covt^ted as a soca'al dis- 
tiiK'iion, a badge of aristocracy ami 
wealth, than resorted to with any 
i<lea of profit or pecuniary advau- 
tjige. i9 0 

It was difi‘erent southward of the 
Susquehanna, but cspceially in South 
I/arolina, where the cultivation of 
Kice and Indigo on the seaboard had 
early furnished lucrative employment 
for a number of slaves fur exceeding 
that of the wliite population, and 
whose Sea Islands afforded peculiar 
facilities for limiting the intercourse* 
of the slaves with each other, and 
their means of escape to tlie wilder- 
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ness and to the savages. South Car- 
olina, a century ago, was as intense- 
ly, conspicuously aristocratic and 
slaveholding as in our own day. 
15ut when Slavery had ohtained eve- 
rywhere a foothold, and, in most col- 
onics, a distinct legal recognition, 
williout encountering aught deserv- 
inif the name of sci'ioiis resistance, it 
were absurd to claim for any colony 
or section a moral supiylority in this 
regard over any >ther. 

'J’lie sin jcle and most hoi lorahle ex- 
cei»li(ni to the general facility with 
which this giant wrong was adopted 
and acquiesced in, is presented hy 
the history of Georgia. That colony 
may owe something (»f her ])recnii- 
lUMice to her comjiaratively ro(*ent 
foundation ; but she is far more in- 
dclited to the cJiaracter and eiforts of 
her illustrious founder. J amks Ogle- 
TiroiiCK was born in lOSS, or 10S9, at 
(iodalming, Snrry County, Eng- 
land; Giitur(!d the British army in 
1710; and, having resigned on the 
rc^-toration of pca(?c, was, in 1714, 
cov niicndud hy the great Marlborough 
to liir^ roriiicr associate in (roinmaud, 
the famous Brince Eugeni* of Savoy, 
hy whom lie was appointed one of his 
aids, lie fought under Eugene in 
his brilliant and successful campaign 
against the Turks in 1716 and 1717, 
closing ndlli the siege and capture of 
Belgrade, wJiicli ended the war. 
Declining to remain in the Austrian 
service, he returned, in 1722, to Eng- 
land, where, on the death of his 
elder brother about this time, he in- 
herited the family estate ; was idected 
to Parliament for the borough of 
Ilazelmere, which he represented for 
.the ensuing thirty-two years, and,1ie- 
coiiiing aieqnainted with the frightful 
abuses and inhumanities which then 


I characterized the British system of 
Imprisonment for Debt, he devoted 
himself to their reform, and carried 
through the House an act to this end. 
llis interest in the fortunes of bank- 
rupt and needy debtors led him to 
])lan the establishment of a colony 
to which they should bo invited, and 
ill wliiirh they might hope, by in- 
dustry and prudence*, to attain inde- 
pendence. Tills colony was also in- 
tended to afford an asylum for the 
oppressed Protestants of (lermany 
and otlier portions of tlie continent. 
He interested many eminent and in- 
■ fluential personages in bis project, 
olitained for it a grant of nearly ten 
tlmiisand pounds sterling from Par- 
liament, with subscriptions to the 
amount ()1‘ sixteen thousand more, 
and organized a company ft»r its 
realization, whereof the directors 
Averc Ticarlv all noblemen ami mem- 
bers of Parliament. Its (jonstitutioii 
forbade any dircctf>r to reeeivo any 
pe(;uniary advantage th(*refrom. Re- 
ing liimself the animating soul of the 
enterpr*is(f, he was persuaded to ac.- 
cept the arduous trust of governor 
of the colony, for which a niyal 
grant had been obtained of tbo 
wcst(*rn coast of tlie Atlantic from 
the mouth of the Savannah t«) that 
of the Altainaha, and to wliich the 
name of Georgia was givcai in honor 
of the reigning sovereign. The 
trustees were incorporated in June, 

1732. The pioneer ('cilonists left 
England in November of that year, 
and landed at Charleston in January, 

1733. Proceeding directly to their 
territory, they founded the city of 
Savannah in the course of the en- 
suing month. Oglethorpe, as director 
and vieerpresident of the African 
Company, had previously become 
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acquainted 'svitli an African prince, 
ca])tiired and gold into slaveiy by 
POTTie Tieigliboring cliief, and bad re- 
tumcd Iiini to bis native country, 
after imbibing from bis acquaintance 
'vvitb the facts a ju’ofound (lotestation 
of tlic Slav(?-Tr;nle and of Slavery. 
OiK* of the fimdamental laws devised 
by Oghitliorpe for tlie government of 
liH (‘i>lony was a ])rohibition of slave- 
bohiin?^ ; anotlier was an interdiction 
of the sale or use of Rum — neitber of | 
tliem calculated to be poj>nlar with 
tlio jail-birds, idli?rs, and ])rofligates, 
wbo (*agerly sought esc^ape from tbeir 
debts and their miseries l)yl)Ccoming 
members of the new colony. Tlie 
s])cctacle of men, no wiser nor bet- 
ter tlian themselves, living idly and 
lu.xnriously, just across the Savannah 
river, on the fruits of constrained 
and unpaid negro labor, doubtless 
inflamed tbeir discontent ami tbeir 
hostility. As if to add to tlie gov- 
crm>r’s troubles, war between S[«iin 
and England broke out in 1739, and 
(Georgia, as the frontier colony, con- 
tiguous to the lar older and stronger 
Spanish settlement of East Florida, 
was peiiuliarly exposed to its ravages. 
Ogb^tborpe, at the bead of the South 
Carolina and (Jeorgia militia, made 
an atteinj)t on Saint Augustine, 
which miscarried ; and this, in 1742, 

*''* Oglolkor|K) livod to bo nearly a Imwlrcd 
years old — clying at Uranham JIall, Essex, 
lainJ, Juno 30, 1787. It is not rooorJod nor 
prol)alilo that lie (;vcr n'visited America after 
his r(*lliu|uiahincnt of tlie ijovornorship of (Icor- 
gia; but ho remuiued a warm, .active, wcll- 
informetl friend of our couulrv after, as well as 
before and duibig, ln. r stru.i^gle for independence. 
In 1781, ITarmah More thus wrf^to of him: 

“I have got a new admirer; it 1.^ C.cn. Ogle- 
thorpe. )>erhnps tho most remarkable inan of hw 
time, lie was foster-brother to l!si? Pretender, 


was retaliated by a much stronger 
Si)auish expedition, which took Fort 
St. Simon, on tho Altainaha, and 
might easily have subdued the 'whole 
colony, but it was alarmed and re- 
pelled by a stratagem of his concep- 
tion. Oglethorpe soon after returned 
to England ; the trustees finally sur- 
rendered their charter to the Crown;' 
and in 1752 (Icorgia became a royal 
colony, whereby its inhabitants were 
enabled to gratify, without restraint, 
their longing for Shivery and Rum. 
The struggle of Oglethorpe'* in 
Ceorgia was aided by the juvsem^e, 
counsels, and ai'tive sympathy, of 
the famous John AVeslcy, the foundiT 
of Methodism, whose pungent de- 
scription of Slavery as “the sum of 
all villainies,” was based on personal 
oi»servation and ex])(U’ience during 
his sojourn in these colonies. But 
“anotluT king arose, who knew not 
Joseph;” the magisterial hostility to 
bondage was nJaxed, if not wliolly 
withdrawn; the temptaticui remained 
and inerease<l, wliile the resistance 
I fadc<l and disappeared ; and soon 
Georgia yic'lded silently, passively, to 
the contagion of evil exam|)le, and 
thus iKM'amc not only slaveliohling, 

I hut, iuv\t to Sontli (hirolina, the* most 
I infatuated of all the thirteen colonies 
I in its devotion to tlie mighty evil. 

1 and ia much above ninety years old. the finest 
lignru you over saw. lie juTfeelly realizes all 
my ideas of Xestor, TIis Jittirafiiro i'l great, Iiis 
kiiowictigi' of the worlil oxlensivc. and liis facul- 
ties as bright .as ever. * * Hn is quite a 
dm'alir; heroic, roiriaiitio, and full of the old 
gallantry.” 

ro])c — wlio praised so sparingly — had spoktm 
ofhim, not Iialf a century earlier, in b niia 

ovincirigliko .idniiral ion ; and many other contem- 
pcjraric.s of literary eminence bore testimony to 
Jiisi^igna! merits.— See Sparks^ s American Bi<h 
graphy. 
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SLAVEEY IN THE EEVOLUTION. 


The American Revolution was rfo 
sudden outbreak. It was j)re('cded 
by eleven years of j)eiiecfiil remon- 
strance and animated discuission. 
Tbc vital question conceriuid tlie 
riglit of the Rritisli Rarliameiit to 
impose taxes, at its discretion, on 
Rritisb sidqects in any and every 
part t >f tl uj empire. This question ]>rc- 
Bentcd many ]diases, and ]»rom|»1ed 
various acts and propositions. Rut 
its essence was always tlio same ; and 
it was im])ossil)le that siu-li men as 
James Otis, Jolin Adams, Tliomas 
Jefferson, and J^itrick Henry, should 
dis(iuss it without hjyiu|^ l)n)ad fbim- 
datioiis (or their argument in ]»re- 
mises allectlng the natural ami gene?- | 
ral Rights of Man fo self-government, 
with tlic (control nf his own prodmds 
or earnings. The enthusiast who 
imagines that our patriots W(to <(// | 

' V'.'ilT.ows tlwj Darien resi .In lions. In tl 

Diiriei! « (>iniriitb*e, Th^l^s(1^3^ .lime l:i, ITir*: 

“ \Vlien llio nl0^t, vnlua]»lc i>ri\ilo^'es of a pi?- 
pie are iiivadctl, not onl}' b}’ ojieii violenee, but 
by lv- v \ Kiinl nl* fraud, sophislrv, and cuiiiiiiiir, 
it behooves e. • rv individual to be upon Ids 
guard, ami evoi'.\ incMiil)er of soeif'tv, like be.-i- 
cnns ill a oouiiliT surrounded by enemies, to 
give Llie al.inii, not only wlii'ii iheir Jilierties 
in fi,eneral aro invaded, but separate!;., lest the 
proeedenli in one may alVeet the whole; and to 
enable lln.‘ i- -!]i’i.-iive wi.sdoin of snob a people 
to jinlgo of it.-'; i nu.seqncnoc.s and bow far Mieir 
respeetivo grievnni t s coiieein all, or should be 
oiqioscd to preserve their iieee.ssary union. 
Evmy laudable attempt of lids kiml by llie good 
people of Ibis I'oion}', iii a <‘oiislite.’ioiial manner, 
has been liUtierlo frustnifed b^' the inlbience 
atid autboriiy of men tu olfieo and llieir numer- 
ous dependents, and in every other natural and 
just way by the various arts they have put in 
practice. Wo, tbereforo, ihe roi)resentatives “f 
llu) extensive distrii't of Darien, iu the colony 
of (leorgia, being now assembled in congress 
by the uutliorit}^ and free cboiec t>f the inhabit- 
Tinls of the said district, now free from their 
fellers, do Resolve — ” 

There are six resolutions in all The. first 
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couvincotl of the (hiiigor tuid csacutial 
iniquity of Shivery, and th(3 coiis(‘rva- 
live mIio argues that few or luuio 
perceived and admitted the direct 
ap])lieati(»u of tlu*ir logic to tin? case 
of men held in per[>etual and limit- 
less bondage, are alike mistak(?n. 
There were donbtlt*ss some who did 
not perceive, or did not admit, the 
insoparahle cmmcctiiui hetwet ii the 
riglits they claimed as R|•iti^h fivc- 
nuMi and the rights of all men every- 
where; but tbc more dls(*t?riiing and 
logical of the i>atriots eonqirehemled 
and confessed that their assertion of 
the rightful iiiseparahility of Ilepre- 
sentation from Taxation necessarily 
:iilinm*d the grander and more essen- 
tial right of each inno(?ent, rational 
being to tlio ccuitrol and use of Ids 
own capacities and faculties, ami to 
(lie enjoyment of Ins own (warnings.* 

eulogizes ‘‘flu* firm jiml lUMiily conduct .»r tbo 
propl(*oriJostou Mild M:is.-achu.'!*‘fi 
in all tbo resolutions of tbo *■ giiiiid .\m'.‘ri«*aii 
Congress iu riiiladflpbia lash October." Tbo 
Kc<'oii(l resolution i-? dcnumaalory of Knsrlaud, 
III sbiittiiig up the land ollu-c. ami in olbcr op- 
pn-ssivc acts. Tlic tliinl is opposed to miiiisle- 
rial mamlatc.s niidcr rlic name of coii.«tilution.s. 
The fourth i.s demmeiaTory of the iiuml)cp of 
olliccrs appointed over tbo colonics by tlio 
Ilrilisb «Towii, and Iboir exorbitant salaries. 
Tbo fifib is as follows: 

“r>tb. To show IFio world that wo arc not in- 
fliieijocd by any coiitraclcd or inlf*rest(?d im»iivo, 
but a general pIiilaiiMirojiy for all luaiilviiid, of 
wliab'vcr climate. I.ingiiago, or compK*xion. wo 
borolw «leclaro our ili 'appi(»l»alioii and alibor- 
rence of tbo unuaUiral practsco of slavery iu 
America (however the iinc.ultivali'd Klalo of our 
coimlv^', and other siiocioiifl arguments, iu:iy pl(‘ad 
foritl, a practif.’O founded in inji’stico and cruelty, 
and biglily dangerous to our libertie.s (as well 
a.s lives), doba.sing jiart of onr fellow-creatures 
bedow men, and corrupting tbo virtiio and morals 
(•i tho rest, and as laying tbo basis of that liberty 
ivo (Xjntcnd f)r (and which wo praj’tbo Almighty 
lo contiiiiio to tlio latest posterity) nixm a very 
wrong foundation. Wo thoroforo resolve at all 
times to uso our utmost oflbrts for tlio mauumis- 
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Tlie principles of civil and political 
liberty, so patiently evolved and so 
tlioroiiglily commended during the 
long controversy which preceded 
the appeal to arms, were reduced 
to axioms, and became portions of 
the popular faitli. When Jeffer- 
son, in drafting our immortal 
Declaration of lndei)cndence, em- 
bodied in its preamble a formal and 
eni])lmtic assertion of tlio inalienable 
Eights of Man, he set forth propo- 
sitions novel and startling to Euro- 
pean cars, but which eloquence and 
patriotic, fervor had already (uigraven 
deeply on the American heart. That 
Declaration was not merely, as Mr. 
Choate has termed it, the y)assion- 
ato manifesto of a revolutionary 
war it was tlic embodiment of our 
forefathers’ deepest and most rooted 
coiivicjtions ; and wlicn, in jienning 
that De(daration, he charged the 
British government witli upholding 
and promoting the Afri(?an slave- 
trade against the pndests of the 
colonists,* and in violation of the 
dictates of humanity, he asserted 
truths which the jealous devotion of 
South Carolina and Georgia to slave- 
holding rendered it imjiolitic to send 
forth as an integral j)ortion of our 

eion of oiir Plavos in tliis colony ufxm tlio most Pafo 
and oqiiitalile fdotiu^ for tlic znnsrors and tiifui- 
Belvus.” — American Archives^ 4tth v<A i., 

m t and 1775. 

*The following' is Iho indictment of George III., 
BA a patron and uplioldcr of tho African slave- 
trade, embodied by Mr. Jeircrson in liia original 
draft of tho Declaration : 

Determined to keep open a market where MEN 
thotdd be JtouylU and sold^ he Iloh prostituted his 
negativefor supjtressing ereny legislative attempt to 
prohibit or to restrain thin execrable coininerce. And 
that this assembUufe 0 / horrors might want no fori 
of distinguished dye^ he is nmo exciting ^tose eery 
people to rise in arms among nr, and purcJiase 
that Uberty 0 / which he. htis deprived them, by 
murdering the people, on whom he tdso obtrud^ 
thorn: thus paying gff former crimes oommitkd 


arraignment of British tyranny; hut 
which were, nevertheless, widely and 
deeply felt to he an important and 
integral portion of our case.® Even 
divested of this, the Declaration 
stands to-day an evidence that our 
fatliers regarded the rule of Great 
Britain as no more destructive to 
their own rights than to the rights of 
mankind. 

No other document was ever issued 
w’liich so completely reflected and 
developed the popular convictions 
which underlaid and impelled it as 
that Deehiration of Independence. 
The cavil that its ideas wore 
original with Jetierson is a striking 
testimonial to its worth. Originality 
of concej)tion was the very last merit 
to which he wOuld have chosen to 
lay claim, his purpose being to em- 
body the gcmeral convictions of his 
countrymen — their conceptions of 
liumaii, as well as (jolonial, rights and 
British wrongs, in the fewest, strong- 
est, and clearest Avords. The fact 
that some of these Wi»rds had already 
been cnq)Ioye(l— some of them a 
humlred times — to set forth the same 
general truths, in no manner unfitted 
them for his use. 

The claim that his draft was a pla- 

agaifiM the hm-wiriKH 0/ one petple^ with crimes 
irhirh he urgvjf them, to commit against Uto LIVES 
of another " 

3 Mr. JenbrRon, in his Autobiography, g^ves tho 
following reason for the omission of tliis re- 
markahlo passage from tlie Declarutiou as adopt- 
ed, issued, and piihlislicd: 

“Tho danse, too, reprobating tho enslaving 
the inhiibitants of Africa, was struck out in 
complaisance to Carolina and Georgia^ who 
had never attempted to restrain the importation 
of slaves, and wiio, on tlio contrary, still wished 
to contiiiuo it. Oup Northern bretliren also, I 
belie VO, felt a little tender under those ecusures; 
for, though their people had very fow slaves 
themselves, yet they liad boon pretty considera- 
ble carriers of them to others.” — 

Works^ voL i., p. 170. 
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giarism from tlie Mecklenburg (U. 
0.) Declaration cjf April 20th, pre- 
ceding, he indignantly repelled ; but 
he always observed that he em}>loyed 
whatever terms best expressed his 
thought, and would not say liow far 
lie was indebted for them to his read- 
ing, how far to his original reflec- 
tions. Even the great fiindaTnental 
assertion of Human Rigl its, which he 
has so nieinorahl y set fortli as follows : 

We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men arc created 
B<|ual; that they arc endowed by 
their Creator with certain inaliena- 
l)le riglits ; that among these, are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of liapjuness ; 
that to secure these rights govern- 
ments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the 
ivinsent of the governed ; that, when- 
ev<*r any form of government bc- 
coiiies destrnetivc of these ends, it is 
the right of the people to alter or to 
aliolisli it, and toin>titntc a new gov- 
cniiniMit, laying its foundations on 
such ])nncii)les, and organizing its 
poweis in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to elfect their safety 
and happiness,” was no novelty to 
those who b:»ilod and responded to 
it. Three weeks before, the Yirginia 
(Jonventiou liad unanimously adojit- 
ed a Declaration of Kiglits, repented 
on the 27tl» of May by George Ma- 
son,^ Avhicb proclaims that “All men 
are by nature equally free, and have 
inherent rights, of whicli, when they 
enter into a state of society, they 
cannot, by any compact, deprive or 
divest their posterity; namely, the 
enjoyment of life and liberty, with 
the means of ac^qiiiring and possess- 
ii^g property, and pursuing and ob- 

* Tho grandfather of James M. Mason, late 
TJ. S. Senator from Virginia, since Confederate 


taining bajtpiness and safety.” See 
also the Mectklenburg Declaration. 

Tlie original draft of the Declara- 
tion of American Indepeiidenee was 
first communicated by Mr. Jefierson 
separately to tw’o of his colleagues, 
floliri Adams and Benjamin Frank- 
lin, on the committee chosen by Con- 
gress to prepare it ; then to the wdiole 
coiiimitfee, consisting, in addition, of 
Roger Slieriiian and Robert R. Liv- 
ingston ; rei)orted, after twenty dayn* 
gestation, on the 28tli of June ; read 
in Ctunmilicc of the Whole on the 
1st of July; earnestly debated and 
scanned tlirougliout the three follow- 
ing days, until finally adopted on tlie 
evening of the 4th. It may safely 
be said that not an alHmiation, not a 
sentiment, was put forth therein to 
the world, which had not received 
tho deliberate approbation of such 
cautious, conservative minds as those 
of Franklin, John Adams, and Roger 
Sherman, and of the American Peo- 
ple, as well as their rej>reBentativeB 
in Congress, those of South Carolina 
and Georgia included. 

The progress of the Revolution 
justiflod and deepened these convic- 
tions. Slavery was soon proved onr 
chief source of weakness and of peril. 
Of our three millions of people, half 
a million were the cliattels of others ; 
and though all the colonies tolerated, 
and most of them expressly legalized 
slaveholding, the slaves, nearly con- 
centrated in tlic Southern States, 
paralyzed the energies and enfeebled 
the elforts of their patriots. Incited 
by proclamations of royal governors 
I and military commanders, thousands 
of the negroes escaped to British 
camps and garrisons, and were there 

EmiBsary to England. George Mason was one 
or Virginia’s most illustrious sons. 
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manumitted and protected; wliilc 
the master race, alarmed for the 
safety of their families, were iinahle 
or unwilling to enlist in the -Conti- 
nental anuies, or even to he called 
into service as militia.® 

The number of slaves in the States 
respectively, at the time (»f the llevo- 
lutioii, is not known. But it maybe 
closely aj)j»roxiniated liy tlie aid of 
the census of 171)0, wlicrein the 
slave population is retumod as fol- 
lows : 

NOUTII. I fiOl'TIf. 

Nfw llfiiupsliiri' iri"! ni-lawiiri* S.S''7 

Vcriiiiiiit IT;Mnryi:iii(I . 

lUimlo Istlaiul Viri'iiiifi •iy.U'J* 

C<iiiiirrli<‘iit Xtii'iJi ('iii'olin.i 

n:issii<‘hiis«‘tts c ii'MH' ‘'oiith (':ir(i]iii:i Uli.'iin 

Niw V<irk 2'.».2r4 

Kcav Jrrsi'y ll.l'J-'! Kfiitmkv Il.sJiO 

IViiiisylvui'ihi 7 ».7;!7'Ti HIM ;1.417 


The documents and correspondence 
of the Revolution are full of com- 
plaints by Southern slaveholders of 
their helplessness and peril, because 
of Slavery, and of the necessity there- 
by created of their more efficient dc^ 
fensc and protection." The New 
England States, with a ]»oj)ulation 
less niirrieroiis tliaii flint of Virginia, 
tlic Carolinas, and Georgia, furnished 
more tlian double tlie niimbor of 
siddiers to battle fur the common 
cause. The South was repeatedly 
ovc^rripi, and regarded as su])sta]i- 
tially subdued, by armies that would 
Jiot liave ventured to invade New 
England, and could not have main- 
tained themselves a month on her 
soil, indeed, after (» age’s oxpulsioji 


* Till* innub'->' «'r Iroi.psi’inpb'Vi'il by the Colu- 
nies during IIh* ciitin) Picvolutiounry war, ns 
well «a tlio luinilu'r furnislied by oueb. is sliowii 
by tho following, whlcli is (•(•ir.piled from sbilis- 
tics contained in a N\ork ^uibllHluMl liy d.wnb ! 


Moore, (loneord, entiilod, “( 

lolh’utions 

of tln.‘ 

New Hampshire Historical Society for 

Llie 3 'ear 

1824,” vol. i., p. 2:1(5. 




^■«S(TI\IC^Ti^U 

M>i rriA. 

New iraiiipshire 

12,4! hi 

2,()o:{ 

Mass.'icliiisetts : 

(5.S 007 

1 5, 1 55 

Rliod»> Island | 

5,878 

4,2SI 

Connecticut * 

32,039 

7,792 

New York ' 

isdPH 

3,:50.l 

New .lersev ' 

10,72(5 

(1.05 .5 

Pennsylvania 

25,(108 

7,:;:.7 

Delaware 

2,317 

:57'j 

^fjirv lurid 

J:i.ni2 

4.127 

Virginia ' 


5,020 

North Carolina j 

7,2("1 


iSoulh Carolina 

(1,117 


Georgia ! 



2.(579 

•>*lO -M 1 

1^!'! 

■* • 

1 i»o 


® Massaohnsotts ado]jtod a now Statu Coiisli- I 
tution in 17Sn, to w!ii'’li ;i bill of rights w:is |iru- 
fixed, which her Supreme Court. P' on after de- 
cided was inci)nsi.Ci( ul witii ihu luainteiinuee (,f 
Slavery, wliich had Lima been abolirbed. 

’ Pennsylvania Imd passed an net. of Gradual 
Emaneipation in 17S0. 

Henry Paureus of South Cio-olina, two years 
President rif iljcConMn- .ital Cong%ss. appointed 
Minister to Holland, and cajdurod on his way 
thither by a British cruiser, finally Commissioner 


with Franklin and .lay for negoLlatiiig jieiieO 
with Clreat Britain, on the I4tli of August, 177(5, 
wrote from Charleston, iS. (1, to his son, then in 
Kiiglaiid, a letter ovplaining and justifying his 
resolution to slarid or lull wilh the cause of 
AmeriiMulndeiM’niKnco, in whi-’h he said: 

“ Voii know, my dear so;i, 1 alilior Slavery. I 
was born in a (‘ountiy whor(‘ Slavery had b(‘pa 
established by British kings and parliaments, as 
by the laws of that coimt.y, .* g ‘.s hefore my ev- 
islcnce. J found tlio ('liiist.an ri ligion and 
Slavery growing umler the same authority and 
cidtivalioii. I iievortlieless disliked it. In 
former days, there was no comhating tho preju- 
dices of mmi sniiitorted hy iiitoresl ; ihe day, [ 
liopf IS approaeaiiig, when iVnm priuiapJes of 
g”ai iudi*, as woll as jm-tioi', ove' v man .shall 
stri^o to hi‘ (iireiiio.-t in showing his roadinoss to 
Comply wllli t!io gold. ‘it rule. Not less tlian 
twenty thousand poiunls sterling would all my 
ni*gn»es produeu, if sold at' puhliu auction to- 
morrow. I am not the man wIkxmi.' laved them ; 
they an* indeliU’d to linglislmieii for that liivor: 
n •verlholoss. I am devising me.-ins for manumit- 
ting many of them, and for cutting uif the entail 
of slavery. (1 reat pi.*wer.s oi)pf>se me, — tho law s 
ami (Mistoins of my couiitri', my own and the 
uvari*^} of my countrymen. What will rnychib 
dreii Kay if .1 deprive them of so much estate? 
The.-c are dlHiuiill.ies. Init not iiiHijperahle. I 
will d<} as mm 'll ns 1 ran iii my time, and leave 
tin* rest to a hotter hand. 

“1 am not one of those who arrogate tho i>o- 
ciiliar ‘-are of Providence in each fortunate event ; 
jior one of tlmsu who dare trust in Providei^’O 
ftir defense and security of their owni liberty, 
while they enslave, and wiafi to continue in 
slavery, thousuuds who arc as well entitled to 
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from Boston, and Burgojne’s surren- 
der at Saratoga, Kcw England, save 
tlic islands on her coast, was pretty 
carefully avoided l)y tlie loyalist 
geiKM'als, and only assailed by raids, 
wliicJi were finished almost as soon 
as begun. These facts, vividly im- 
pressed oil the general mind by the 


necessities and sac.riiicesof the times,* 
in connection with the discovery 
and elucidation, already noticed, of 
elcinental principles, had pretty 
tlioroughly cured the North of all 
attac.hment to, or dis])08ition to jus- 
tify Slavery before the close of the 
Eevolutionary war. 


IV. 

SLAVEllY TTNDEK THE CONFEDEE ATI ON. 


As die pul)li(' i)ur(leiis were con- 
stantly swelled, and the debts of tlie 
scvcM’al States increased, by the niag- 
11 i tilde and duration of our Ilevolu- 
tioiiary struggle, tlie sale of yet nn- 
sc.ttled laiuls, especially in the vast 
and lertihi AYest, began to b(3 regard- 
ed s II ]»rincijial resource for the 
ul;iinjit<‘ diM-hargc of ♦ hose constantly 
augincnling liabilidrs : and it lie- 
cainc a iiiatU r of just (*,<»rnplaint and 
u ii(*a' i lie ss on tlie pa rt of those States — 
EIumIi i sland, New Jersey, Delaware, 
and South Carolina — ^^vhich liad no 

f' ^ their -olvos. 1 jtenvivo Iho work 
ln'loio ino is groai I slinl! ap[H*Mr to iimiiy as a 
liroinolor iioi only of strange, hut of <ljiiigc*rr»us 
(I.)i';.nu. s: it \rill tljoreforo ho iiooessarv to pro- 
ooi'il with eMiitioii. Vdii are apparently doi-ply 
iMto:ostr<i in this alVair; hut, as 1 havo no (loiihls 
oou'-oruing y<>iir ooiiI^iitoium» and approhatioii. \ 
most sini'orely \vish h^r your advice and assist- 
aiMV, and liope to looi-ive liolli in good time.” — 
Collv’-hoih of lh< 'A/iitjf‘r iUuh^ pj). L’tl, L’l 

^'flio famous Rev. Samuel Hopkins, an 
omuiPtit fidviiiist divine, ])i:lilislu'il soon after 
l .o eomnumeoment of tlie war. a dialogue eon- 
ce riling the slavery of tho Africans, which he 
dedirated to “Tho Ilouorsddu Coniinont.d 
Congrc'ss,” and of which llic following pafc.sai^ 
exhibits tho drift and purpose: 

“ < !od is so ordering it in his providoiK--'. that 
it seoms absolutely neccsstiry something should 
bo sooedily done with respect to tlie slaves 
among us, in order to our safety, and to ]irevcnt 
their turning against us in our present struggle, 


cluirt<*ri‘d cljiiin to sucli Itiiids much 
beyond the limits of their then actual 
setthnnents, that their partners in the 
elforts, responsi])ilities, and sacrifices 
of the coniiiioii struggle were likely 
to r(?ap a peculiar and dispropor- 
tionate advantage from its suctav-s. 
iVIassachiiselts, (V>ijnccticiit, New 
York, Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Georgia, each claiiued, under their 
s(jveral charttM-s, a right of almost in- 
dciinite extension westward, and, in 
the event of Iho cslahlishiiKinr. of 
Amf?rican indeipciidence, would iiatu- 

in ordi*r to prt iluir liberty. Our oppressors 
linvc plmincd ioguin the blacks, and induce them 
to take up arms against us. by promising tliem 
.... tliis comlitirui ; .and this plan they are 
prosiTUtiiig lo I he nlmosl of llii*ir power, by 
wliirli means iluw have persuaded Tiurnhers to 
join them. And, should we attempt lo restrain 
them by forre and sevcM-ity, kcei>iiig a strict 
guard over them, mid punishing tlieiii scvcixdy 
who shall he delected in alleniptiug to join our 
ui*pf)sers, tins w ill only be making bud worse, 
and serve lo render our inconsistence, oppro-ssion, 
and eriielly, more eriminal, pers])ieuous, and 
sli(M‘kiiig, ainl bring down the righteous ven- 
g«*ani-e of I h aven on our heads. Tin; only way 
]Miint(‘d :<ut to prevent this threatening evil is to 
.'^et the blacks at liberty ourselves, by some public 
aet.s and laws, and then give them proper tm- 
eoiiragenient lo lahfir, or take anus in tho defeiiso 
of ilu* Vinericaii cause, as they shall ch(X)se. This 
wouM at once bi* doing them somtj degree of 
justice, and defeating our enemies in the seheino 
iliat they are prosecuting,”— 'Wwks^ 
voL ii., p. 58<L 
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rally each possess a Vast area of unpeo- 
pled, UMgraiite<l, and ultimately valu- 
able lands. The landless States, with 
obvious reason and justice, insisted 
that these lauds, won by the common 
valor and saerilicea of the whole 
American j)eople, should be regarded 
as their common property, and to 
this end should be surrendered or 
ceded by the States claiiniiig them 
respectively to the Confederation. 
The colonial charters, moreover, were 
glaringly inconsistent with each 
other; vast tracts being ceded by 
them to two or more Ci)lonies respect- 
ively ; and it was a pii/zliug quest ion, 
even for lawyers, to determine wlieth- 
er the earliest or the latest royal con- 
cession, if either, should have the pre- 
cedence. There was but onci bemdi- 
cent and just solution for all dis- 
putes and difficult i(*s in the pnuniscjs ; 
and this was a (piit-chiim by the rc- 
Bpe(!tive States of their several rights | 
and pretensions to lands exterior to j 
their own proper boundaries, in favor 
of the common Confederacy. This 
consnmiiiation was, for the most part, 
seasonably and cheerfully agreed to. 
Conneetient mrwhj a moderate reser- 
vation of wild lands assured to her 
by her charter in what is nowT^ortli- 
erii Oliio. Virginia, beside retain- 
ing her ])artially settled connti’y j 
south of the Ohio, now forming the 
State of K(mtuc,ky, reserved a snfii- 
cieney north of the Ohio to provide 
liberal bounties for licr officei*s and 
soldiers wlio fought in the war of the 
Ih'Aolution, (!om*eding all other ter- 
ritory north of the river, and all ju- 
risdiction over tliis. And it was pre- 
sumed, at the close of tlic war, that 
Jsb»rlh Carolina and Georgia would 
promptly make similar concessions of 
the then savage regions covered by 


their respective charters, now known 
as Tennessee, Alabama, and Missis- 
Bi]>pi. 

Though the war was practically 
concluded by the surrender of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown, October 19, 

1781, and though the treaty of peace 
was signed at Paris, November 30, 

1782, the British did not evacuate 
New York till November 25, 1783 ; 
and the Ninth Continental Congress, 
Avhich convened at Philadelphia on 
the 3d of that month, adjourned next 
day to Annapolis. A bare quorum 
of members responded to their names, 
hut one and another soon dropped 
off ; so tliat the journal of most days 
records no quorum present, and no 
business done, until about the 1st 
day of March, 1781. On tliat day, 
IVfr. Jefferson, on behalf of the dele- 
gates from his State, presented the 
deed of (‘cssion to the Confederation, 
by Vii'ginia, of all her claims to ju- 
risdiction over territory northwest of 
the Ohio, and to the soil also of that 
territory, subject, t the reservation 
in behalf of lu*r soldi(*rs already 
noted. This deed being tbrinally 
a(!C(*pted, Mr. Jefferson movt;d the 
a])j)ointment of a select committee to 
rep(»rt a jilaii of govern meiit for the 
western territory; and Messre. Jeffer- 
son, Chase of Marylj|,nd, and Howell 
of Hhode Island, were appointed such 
committee. PiH)m this committee, 
Mr. Jefferson, in due time, reported 
an Ordinance for tlie government of 
“ the territory, ceded already, or to 
Ite ceded, by individual States to the 
United States,” sjiecitying that such 
territory extends from the 31st to the 
47ih degree of north latitude, so as 
to include what now constitutes the 
States of Tennessee, Alabama, and 
Mississippi, but whi^ was then, and 
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remained for some years thereafter, 
unceded to the Union by North Car- 
olina and Georgia. This entire ter- 
ritory, ceded and to be ceded, was 
divided prospectively by the Orili- 
iiauco into embryo States, to which 
names were giv'cu ; each of them to 
receive, in due time, a temporary or 
territorial government, and ulti- 
mately to be admitted into the Coii- 
feileration of States ni)oii the express 
assent of two-thirds of the preceding 
States; but both their tenip<»rary 
and their i)ermanent governments 
w^ere to be established on tliese fun- 


pailiculiir State witliin which auch alterutiou 
is proposed to he made.” 

On the lOtli of April, Congress 
took up this plan for consideration 
and action, and Mr. Spaight of N. 
C. moved that the fifth ])ro])osition 
above qnotiid, proliil)iting Slavery 
after the year 1800, be stricken out 
of the OrdiniiiKje ; and Mr. Eead of S. 
C. seconded the motion. The ques- 
tion was put in tliis form : “ Shall 
the words iiiovimI to bo stricken out 
standi’ and on this question tlie 
Ays and Noes were re(iuired and 
taken, with the following result : 


damontal conditions : 

• 

“ 1. That they shall foreft'er remain a part 
of tlie United States of America. 

“2. That, in their iiersons, property, and 
territory, tliey sliall be subject to the pov- 
ermnon't of the United States, in (-onjfress 
assemhled, ami to the Articles of (’on federa- 
tion, in all lliose cases in which tlie oripnal 
States shiill he so snl»jeet. 

‘ll. That they shall ho subject to pay a 
part of tlie Kederal (h‘hts, contracted or t<» 
he etmtructe<l; (o Is a|»(M)rli«>ne<l on them by 
Ciiiigress, nee-onlin^ to the .same common 
rule ami measure by which apportionments 
thei'c'd’ shall he made on the other States, 

“1. 'I’hat their respective jjovernments 
shall in ‘epiihlican forms, and shall admit 
no j)er-on tn he a eitizeii who holds an hc- 
re<!it,ary title. 

“ 5. That after the year 1800 of the Chris- 
tian er t^ there shall he neither S/arery var 
inrolmitary sarifude in any of the said 
States^ olherwise than in ]»uiiishiiieiit of 
crimes, wliereof the party shall have been 
duly iHMivicted to have been p^'i-sonally 
guilty.” 

The Ordinance concluded as fol- 
lows : 

‘‘ That all the. preceding articles shall he 
fonneA into a charter of compact ; shall be 
duly executed by the President of the United 
States, in Congress assembled, under his 
hand and the seal of the United States; shall 
he promulgated, and shall stand as fnala- 
viental hetw'cen the thirteen orig- 

inal States and those newly described, unal- 
terable but by the joint consent of the llnited 
States, in Congress assembled, and of the 


N. HAMi»...Afr. 

Mr. 

MAsflAeiiir..Mr. 

Mr. 

li. laLANJ)..Mr. 

Mr. 

Connect... Mr, 
Mr. 

New YoitK.Mr, 
Mr. 

N. JEi{SEY..Mr. 

Pennsyl.. .Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

MAUYI.AND.Mr. 

Mr. 

ViKoiNiA. .Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

N. CAnou..Mr. 

Mr. 

S. CAKOLi...Mr. 

Mr. 


Foster ay, ) . 

llhincharcl ay, 

ay, [ . 

T'artridge. . . ay, f •' * 

Fllery ay, ) . 

Howell ay, f 

Sherman ay, ) * 

Wad.sworth. . .av, \ 

De Witt., ..uV, ( . 

Paine ay, \ ^ 

Hick ay, | Xo rote,^ 

Milllin ay, i 

Montgomery.. ay, r Jy. 

11 ami ay, ) 

Henry no, j y 

Stone no, 

Jefferson ay, ) 

Hardy no, ^ Xo. 

Mercer no, \ 

Williamson.. .ay, \ , 

f 

Read .no, j .j. 

J3erosford....iio, 


The votes of members were sh t^en 
for Mr. Jefferson’s interdiction of 
Slavery to Hcnen against it, and the 
States stood recorded tcLr. for it to ihree 
against it. Eut tlie Articles of Con- 
federation rc(|iiired an affirmative 
vote of a majority of all the States to 
sustain a ])ro]H)sitiou ; and thus the 
restriction failed through tlie absence 
of a member from New Jersey, ren- 
dering the vote of that State null for 


* By the Articles of Oonfoderation, two or cast the vote of a State. Now Joraoy, therefore, 
more delegates were required to be present to failed to vote* 
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want of a quorum. Had Delaware 
been then represented, she iinglit, 
and might not, liave voted in the af- 
firmative ; but it is not probable tliat 
Georgia, had slic been ])reseiit, woidd 
liavo cast an affirmative vote. Hu- 
manly speaking, we may say that 
the acciilent — a most dejdorable and 
fatal accident — of the absence of a 
jiieml>cr from New Jersej’, prevented 
the adoption, at that time, of a prop- 
osition which would have coutine<l 
tj^liivery in our country within the 
limits of tlie then existing States, and 
precluded all reasonable j)r(ibability of 
Bubscfpient eontentioiis, collisions, and 
bloody strife toucliing its extension. 

The fTeirersoniari Ordinance, tlius 
shorn of its strength — the ]day of 
Hamlet with the ])art of llamlet 
omitted — after undcM'going some fur- 
tlior amendments, was tiiially adoj)t- 
ed, four days later: all tlie delegates 
but those from South Carolina voting 
in its favor. 

In 1787, the last Continental Con- 
gress, sitting in New Y<»rk, simulta- 
neously with the Convention at l^hi- 
ladelphia which framed onr ])resent 
Constitution, took further action on 
the subject of the governineiit td’ the 
western territory, raising a Select 
Committee thereon, of which Nathan 
Dane, of Massachusetts, Avas Chair- 
man. Tliat cominitttec reported, 
July 11, “An Ordinance for the 
government of the Territories of the 
United States TKjrtlnvest of the 

* As tho American j)eop]e of our day evi- 
dentlj-^ presume Ihemselves much wiser than 
their fyraudfathers, esi^cially in tho scicneo of 
government, the more essential portion of this 
celebrated Ordinance of 1787 is hereto appended, 
as alTurdiug a standard of comparison with the 
latest iniprovements in the art of (Jonstilutiun- 
makiug. It raads : 

**And for extending the fundamented princi- 
ples of civil and religious liberty, which form 


Ohio,” excluding, by its silence, the 
territories south of that river, which 
were expressly brought within the 
purview and operation of Mr. Jelfcr- 
soii’s Ordinance — ^those territories 
not having, as yet, been ceded by the 
States claiming them respectively as 
their peculiar possessions. Mi*. Dane’s 
ordinance embodies many provisions 
originally drafted and reported by 
Mr. Jetfersoii in 1784, but Avith some 
modiiications. The act concludes 
Avitli six unalterable Articles of Per- 
'Ihtual Compa(;t between the embryo 
States respectiAxIy and tho Union: 
the last of them in these AA^ords : 

“ There nlinll be neither Shirery norinvol- 
nntary »e.rritu>le hi themvl Teri-ifory^ other- 
wiw thin- in punishment of crimes^ whereof 
the forties shall be daly eonvicled '' 

To this Avas added, ]>rior to its ])aft- 
sage, tho stipulation for tlm rendition 
of fugitiA^es from labor or s(?mce, 
AA’hich cither had just 1k*(‘ii, or was 
just about to bo, embodied in tbe 
Federal Constitution, tlion biding 
framed ; and in tliis sliai>e the entire 
Ordinance was ado]>te(l, July 18, by 
the unanimous v'otc of tbe States 
then r(*pre.sented in Congress, inclu- 
ding Georgia and tlie ( -arolinas ; no 
ollbrl having been made, to strike 
out tbe inlubitiou of Slavciy. Mr. 
Robert Yates, of J^ewl'ork, voted 
alone in tlio negative on the passage 
of tho Ordinance, but was overborne 
by the vote of his tAvo colleagues, 
then ])rcseut.* 

till? basis wherooa tJicse Reimblics, tlieir laws 
and coiiatitulidus, are erected; lo lix and estab- 
lish llieso prineiplos as th© basis of all laws, 
constitiilions, and governments, which forever 
lM3roaft©r shall bo formed in the said Territory; 
to provide, also, for the cstahlishinciit of States 
and permanent government tJierein, and for their 
admission to a share in the Federal councils on 
an equal footing with tho original States at as 
early |)oriods as may bo cousistent witli the 
general interest: 



V. 


THE CONVENTION AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


The experiment of a Coiifedera- 
tioii, as coiitra-distiiignirthod from a 
more intimate and positive Unitm, 

“It ia hereby ortlahiod ami dei'larod, by tho 
authority albi'esuid, that tho ibllnwhi*? artieh-s 
Rliall \.)0 cousideriMl aa artieloa of cominiet be- 
tween tho oripiiul Slates ami tho peoule and 
Suites in tho said T(‘riitoiy, and /o/V'/v;/- ixMiiain 
niialtcruhio, uiiloss by ooniiniai uoiiseni. to wit: 

“AitncLK 1. No person demeaning Jilinself in 
a I)t*a(;('ublo, orderly manner, shall ever ho ino- 
lesled on acoouiil of his mode (if worsliip, or redi- 
gioiis sou^iineiits, in tho Ternlory. 

“ Art. 2. Tho inhaljitnnls of the said Territory 
shall always ho entitled to tho henelits of the right 
of ftnfu'tis corpus, and to tlm trial by jury ; of a pn»- 
portioiiato representation of tho ]t(‘oplo in tho 
Legislature, and of judicial proceedings according 
to till) con rso of the eoinmoii law. .All p«*r.^ons 
Bliull be bailabh?, unless for eapital ollen.^es, where 
tho proof shall he evideut or the i>r<‘siimption 
great. All linos shall bo moderate, ami no cruel 
or uii isual pimishiiient shall he iiillieted. No 
man .-hall be doprhmd ‘d.s UbiM-ty. or tiroperty, 
blit by the judgmonl of \i\< peers, <*r the law of 
the laud; and, should tho pnhlie o.'cigeneies make 
it iieoe.ssary for tho coininoii ipreservation to lake 
any person’s property, or to demand his par- 
ticular services, full comiieiisation shall he 
mado lor the ;^amt; Ami in the just preser- 
vation la.' rights and property, it i.s uiidi-rslood 
and declared, that no law onglit ever to he made, 
or have force, in tho said Territory, tliat shall, 
ill ain m anner whatever, interfere with, or af- 
le(!l, private conli i'da or engagements, Ooitu Jidcy 
and without fraud, previoiL^ly formed. 

“Art. :#. tleneial morality and knowledge be- 
ing neeiissary to good governmont and tho happi- 
ness of inaiikiml, schools and tho means of educa- 
tion shall be forever encouraged. Tho utmost gooil 
faith shall alw.-y.s be observed toward llie In- 
dians ; Llioir lands and property shall never bo 
taken from them, witbunt their consonl; and in 
their pro\>erty, rights, and liberty, they sliall 
never be invaded or disturbed, uiiicss in just 
and lawful wars, aiithuri/ed by Cungi-oss; aiiil 
laws, founded in justice and humanity, shall 
fruni time to timo be inadofor pioveutiiig wrongs 
being dono to them, and for preserving ])caoe 
and friciidsliip witli them. 

“Aiir. 4. Tho said Terri Wy, and llio Slates 
which may bo fonned tiiercin, shall foreccr ro- 
main a pari of this confederacy of tho United Suites 
of America, subject to tho Articles of Confedera- 
tion, and to such alterationa tiierein as shall Im> 
constitutionally mado, and to all acts and ordi- 
nances of the United States, in Congress assem- 
bled, couforiuable thereto. The mliabitants and 


was fairly tried by our fathers. Its 
only herieticeiit result was tlio de- 
monstration tliurtiby aifonled of its 

settlers in tho said Territory shall he subject to 
pay a part of the Fi.‘di‘ral debts, a])porl.ioucd (.n 
thoiii by (k»ngrcss, according to the same com- 
mon. rule and measnni by which apportiimmcnts 
sliall he made oil the oilier States: arid tho tu.ve.s 
for paying their proportion shall he laid and 
Icvieil by tho authority uud direct ion (*f tho 
K'gidatnre.s of tlni ili.siriet, or •lisLni-t.'S. or new 
State.s, as in Die original States, witliin tlie liiiio 
agreed upon by the I’uited StaUs, in (‘oiigre.«s 
a.*<.«ernhled. Tho T.egislaliiros of those districts, 
or suites, shall ntrer interfere with the jiriniary 
disposal of tho s«iil by tlm United J^tau-s in Con- 
gress asseinhliMl, nor with any rognlaliims (’oii- 
gresH may lind neces.snr}’' for securing the title 
in stich soil to tin? kutd jUf>> pm*ch:»'ets. N'o 
taxes sliall he imposed on the lands and jiroperty 
of the United States; and in no cas“ sliall iion- 
re^ideiit propri(*tors lie ta.ved higla r than resi- 
ilents. Tho navigable waters loading into tho 
Mississip]»i and Saint liawrfmcc*. and tlio eimvcy- 
ing-placcs between tho .-ame, shall he eoininoii 
highways, and forever frei’, as well to llie inhabit- 
ants of tho said Territory a.s to the citi/en.s of 
tho Unitcil SUiti'S, and those of any other Stale 
that may he mlinitted into tho Confederacy, 
without any ta.v, impost, or duty, thcn lbr. 

“ Aitit n. There shall be formed in tho said Ter- 
ritory no less than three, nor moro than live 
States; and tlie houndarie.s of tho Slah\'«, a.s soon 
as Virginia s.hall alter her act of ee.^sion and 
consent to the same, shall he li.xed and estab- 
lished as follows, to wit: Tlie western St.ato iu 
the said Territory shall i)e liouuded iiy tho Mis- 
.vissippi, the Ohio, and AVahasli rivers; a direct 
lino drawn from iJie Wabash and Po.^l Vincimt’s 
due north to tlie tr.Tritorial lino between tJio 
lluiteil iSiate.s and Canada; and by tho said ter- 
ritorial lino to tlio Lake of tho AVoorls and Mis- 
Bis»ii»i>i. 'rim middle State shall bo lionndetl by 
the said direct line, the Wabash, from Post Vin- 
ooiit’s to tiro Oliio; by the Ohio; hy a diree-t 
line, drawn due iiortli, from tho mouth of tho 
Great Aliami to tho said tiu-rituriul lino; and by 
the said national lino. Tire eastern State shall bo 
bounded hy the last mentioned direct line, the Ohio, 
rcnnsylvaniii, and the said territorial lino. Pro- 
vided, Irowover, and it is further imdorslood and 
declared, that tho boundaries of theso three States 
sliaii bo subject so far to bo altered, that, if ( cn- 
gress shall hereafter find it expodieiit, they shall 
liave authority to form one or two State.s in that 
part of the said Territory which lio.s north of an 
cast and west line drawn throiigli tho southerly 
bend or extremity of Lake Michigan. And 
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vital and incurable defects.' Our 
country attained under it neither 
dignity, consideration, security, nor 
even solvency. Tlie central or 
national authority, left dependent 
on the coiKUirren taction of the several 
States for the very means of existence, 
was exliibit(?d often in the attitude of 
a genteiJ beggar, rather tlian of a 
B(»vereign. Congress atteni])ted to 
impose a very moderate tari/l'for tlic 
2 )aym(?nt of interest on tin? general 
or foreign debt, contracted in sup- 
2 )ort of the Revolution ary armies, 
but was batfled by the Legislature of 
Rhode Island- then a State of rela- 
tively extensive foreign commerce — 
wbi(*.li interposed its ]>aralyzing veto. 
PolitI(?al impoteiu?c, commercial em- 


barrassment, and general distress^ 
finally overbore or temporarily silenc- 
ed sectional jealousies and State 
pride, to such an extent that a Con- 
vention of delegates from a quorum 
of the States, called together rather 
to amend than to siq^ersede the 
Arthdes of Confederation, was legal- 
ly assembled at Philadelphia in 
1 787, (xeorge Washington, Benjamin 
Franklin, Alexander I lamilton, J ames 
Madison, Edmund Randolph, and 
Charles C. Pinckney, being among 
its most eminent members. John 
Adams and "riiomas Jefferson were 
absent as Embassadors in Europe. 
Saninel Adams, George Clinton, and 
Patrick llemy stood aloof, watching 
the movement with jealous ajqwe- 


wheiiovcr any of tho said Statos shall have 
GO, 000 froo inliahiiaiita therein, such State shall 
boadiriilted, hy ils del<'.irat(3s, into the Oonjrress 
of the Uni ted States, on au (Miual f<K)tinj? with 
tho orijjiiial States in all resp{‘i*ts whatever, 
and shall ])o at liberty to form a permanent i 
stitiition and State goverriuuMit; provided tho | 
constitution and jrovernment so to ho funned 
Hhall he repnhlican. and in conformity to the 
]irinuIplo.s eoutaiiied in tlicso articles. And so 
iar as it can bo oonsisteiit willi tho jjenenil inter- 
est of the c<infydcracy, s»ich admission shall bo 
allowed at an earlier fteriod, and \v1h*ii tln-ro 
may iio a less iiuiuLkt of free inhahitants in tho 
iStato than I'.O.OOi). 

“Aur. tJ. There shall ho neither Slavery nor 
involinitary servitude in t!io said Territory, 
otherwise than in punishment of eriinos, whereof 
tho party shall have been duly convicted; pro- 
vided always, that any person esea pi nj? into tho 
Rame from whom labor or servien is lawfully 
claimed in any one of the original States, such 
fujtiiivo may be lawfully reclaimed, and conveyed 
to the person elaiinin«j Jiis or licr labor, or ser- 
vice, as aforesaid.” 

On passing the above Ordinance,, the Yeas and 
Nays heiiif? roqnire<l by Mr. Yates, they Avere 
taken, with the following result: 

Massachusetts... .Mr. Holton ny, } 

Mr. Dane ay, J 

Nkw York Mr. Smith ay, J 

Mr. Haring ay, V Ay, 

Mr. Yates no, ) 

New Jersey Mr. Clarke ay, } , 

Mr. Sherman ay, f 

Bela WARE Mr. Kearney..... 

Mr. MitchelL. . . . 


ViROiNi A Mr. 0 rayson ay, 

Mr. 11. II. Ia ay, j- Ay. 

Mr. ('arrington ay, ) 

North Carolixa.. Mr. Uhmnt ay, | , 

Mr. Hawkins ay. j ' •'* 

South Carolina. ..M r. Kean.. ..ay. ) , 

Mr. Huger.. . .ay, f * * 

Okoiuh.v Mr. Few av. | . 

.Mr. lM(*reo aV, f ‘'y* 

Journal of Comjresfij vol. iv.. 1787, 

* “It may perhaps he thought superfluous to 
offer arguments to prrwe tlie utility of tho Union 
— a point, no doubt, d(!eply oiigravon on the 
Jicarts of the groat body of the ])OOple in every 
8tato, and ora? which, it may he imagined, has 
no advor.saries. * * * tho fact is that 

wo alreatly liear it whistjereil in tlie private 
circl' S of those who oppose I he new Con.'^titution, 
tliat tho thirteen Slati-s arc of too great extent 
for any general system. an«l that wo must of 
m*ce.«sity resort to seii.arate eonfeilprucics of dis- 
tinct j)ortioiis of tho wln‘le. This doclrino will, 
in all probability, he gnidually propagated, till it 
has votaries enough to (Msmtenanee its open 
avowal. For nothing eiin bo more evident to 
tiio.so who are able to take an enlarged view of 
the subject, tliaii tho alternative of an adoption 
of tho Cotislilutioii or a dismeinhcrnient of the 
Union.” — I’Ae /eJirn/w/, N. Y. edition of 1802, 
vol. i., p. 6. 

**TIie niolanolioly story of tho Federation 
HhoAvod the stern necessity of a c.om\)ulsury 
power in tho (ibneru.Cjovernment to cxeeutotho 
duties conMed to it; and the history of the 
present government itself has, on more than one 
occasion, manifested tliat the power of the Union 
is barely adequate to compel the execution oPits 
laws, when resisted even by a single State. 
Oliver Wolcott, voL ii., p. 323. 


.ay, 

•ayi 
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hension. Franklin, then over eighty- 
one years of age, deelined the chair 
on ac(JOunt of his increasing infirm- 
ities; and, on his motion, George 
Washington was unanimously elected 
President. 

TJic Convention sat with closed 
doors ; and no circumstantial nor 
ade(j[uate report of its deliberations 
was made. The only accounts of 
tlieni which have r(?ached us are 
those of delegates wlio took notes at 
the time, or taxed tlieir recollection 
in after years, when tlie matter had 
attained an im])ortance not aiitici- 
patec^ at tlie time of its oiicurrence ; 
and these reminiscences are not free 
from the suspicion of having been 

® In iho debate of Wednesday, AiiRiiat 8, on 
tlio adoption of the report of tlio C^mnnitteo, 

“Mr. Ri:ki:s King [tlion of MnssnolniHetis. 
afterward an eiiiineni &ni>lor from Mew York] 
widied to know what inilucnco the vote just 
pns.-'pd was meant to have on the succeeding 
pail of tlie report ' inifH'niing the admission of 
slaves into the rule of io|H"seiitation. lie could 
not roconeilo his mind lo the Article (Art. Vll., 
Sect. 3), if it was to prcv<*nt objections to tho 
latter part Tho admission of slaves was a most 
grating circuinslaueo to his mind, because ho 
hu<l hoped time this concession would have pro- 
duced a readiness, which lunl not been manifest- 
ed, to strengthen the tTcneral (iovcrmuenl, and 
to make a full ccmlulcncH? in it. I'lu; ri'iiort un- 
der consideration had, by the tenor of it, put an 
end to all his h ipcs. In two great iioints, tho 
hands of the Ijt'gislature were absolutely tied. 
Tho iin{iortalioii of slaves could not be prohib- 
ited. Exports could not be taxeil. Is this rea- 
sonable ? What are the great objects of tho gen- 
eral system? First, defense against I'orcign in- 
vasion ; second, against internal sedition. Shall 
all the States, then, be bound to defend each, 
and shall eaeh bo at libert}' to introduce a weak- 
ness which will render defense more ditlicult? 
Shall ono part of the United States bo bound t») 
defend aiiotlK.'r part, and that otla^r ]iurt bo at 
liberty, not only to increase its own danger, but 
to withhold a compensation for the burdmi ? If 
slaves are to bo imported, shall not the exports 
produced by their labor supply a revemi*'. tlic 
better to enable the Cionoial (jovomment to <U*- 
fend tlioir musters? * * * Mo never could agree 
to let them be imiiortcd without limitation, and 
then bo represented in the National Legisla- 
ture. Indeed, he could so little persuade him- 
self of tho rectitude of such a practice, that ho 
was not sure that he could assent to it under 
any circumstances. 


colored, if not recast, in accordance 
with the ambitions and ultimate 
political relations of tho recorders. 
The general outline, however, of the 
deliberations and decisions of the 
Convention are siilBciently exhibited 
in the Constitution, and in wliut wo 
know of the various propositions 
rejected in the course of its forma- 
tion. Tlie purpose of this work will 
require only a rapid summary of 
what was done, and what left un- 
done, in relation to Unman Slavery. 

A majority of the framers of the 
Constitution, like nearly all their 
compatriots of oiir Uevolntionary 
era, were adverse to Slavery.® Their 
judgments condemned, and their con- 

“Mr. SuKUMAN lUogcr, of Connecticut] re- 
garded the Slave-Trade as iiiiquitous; but, Uio 
point of refircseiitatiori having been settled after 
much diflleiilty and deliberation, he did not think 
himself bound to make opposition ; especially as 
tlie present article, as amended, did not iireclude 
any arrangement whatever on that point in an- 
otlM‘r plaee reported. 

“Mr. Madison objected lo one for every forty 
thousand inhabitunls as a perpetual rule. The 
future increase of popiihition, if the Union should 
be permanent, will render the number of repre- 
sentatives ex(jes.sive. 

'‘Mr. SuiiiUMAN and Mr. Madison moved to in- 
sert the words ‘not excei'ding’ befero tho words 
'one for every forty tiiousaud iuhabiumts,’ which 
was agreed to ncin. von. 

“Mr. CouvEBNKUii Morris moved to insert 
‘free’ before the word ‘inhabitants.’ Much, ho 
said, would depend on this ]K)int. 11c never 
could concur in upholding domestic Slavery. 
It wa.s a nefarious iii.^litution. It was the 
curse of Iieaven on the States where it pre- 
vailed. Uninparo the free regions of tlie Mid- 
dle St'iti'H, wlicro a rich and noble cultivation 
marks the prosperity and Jiappinoss of the peo- 
ple, with the misery atal poverty which over- 
spreads the barren wastes of Virginia, Maryland, 
and tlie other St.ab*s having slaves. Travel 
through the whole coutiiiciit, and you bcliold tho 
prospect continually varying with the appearance 
ami disappearance of Slavery. ♦ * * Upon what 
principle is it lliat tho slaves shall ho computed 
in the representation ? Are they iiicu? Then 
make them citizens, and let them vote. they 
property? Why, then, is no other property in- 
clmled? Tho houses in this city [Pliiladelphia] 
are worth more than all the \\Tetclied slaves that 
cover the rico-swumps of South Carolina. The 
admission of slaves into the representation, when 
fairly explained, comes to this: that the inhabit- 
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sciences reprobated it. niey would 
evidently liavcj preferred to pass over 
the sul>joijt in silence, and frame a 
Constitution wlierein tlic existence 
of liuMiaii l)onda^e was not itripliodly 
or constructively recognized. Hence 
it niJiy be. note.d, that those provisions 
favoring or iipliolding Slavery, wliicli 

anl ot‘ Ueorfria or ^oiith CaroHiw, who ffoos to j 
llio cojist of .vrrioji, iiiul, in dolianco of tlio most | 
saerrod laws of limuaiiity, tears luvay hia Ibllcnv- 
creatiircs from tlioir dcarost counocUonB, and 
dooms thum to llio most, cruel hotidu^, aliall 
havG moro votes in a jyovernraeiit instituted lor 
the protection of Llio ri;^hts <»f mankind than the 
eiti/en of IVnnsvlvaniji or Xow Jersey, who 
views with a laudable Jmrror so nefarious a prac- 
tice. Ife would add, that Domestic Slavery is 
tlio in«»st jironiinont foaluro in tho aristocratic 
countonanco of the proposed CoTislitutiou. * * 

Lot it not \u 3 said that Direct Taxation is to ho 
proportion i*d to Kopresentation. It is idle to sup- 
pose that thcllcncraUlovcrnment can strctcli its 
hand dinjclly into the pockets of I ho people, scat- 
tered over so vast a country. They can only do it 
throujjli tlio in'-di'ini of exports, ini])orts, and ex- 
cises. For wli ii, ihcn, are all the sacrilieos to bo 
made? lie would sooner submit liiinself to a tax, 
payinj( for all the iic^croes in tho I'nitod Bhitos, 
than Ntnidia imutrritu v'tih auch a Cousttatinn. 

“Mr. D.wton [^^<f Now Jersey] seconded tho 
motion, lie did il. he sai«l, that his aenliments 
on the subject might appear, whatever might bo 
tlm fate of Llio aineiidiii'.'iit. 

“Air. SiihUM.v.V di<l not regard the admi.ssion 
of negroes into tho ratio of represon ration as lia- 
ble to such insuperable iihjoclions," etc., ete. 

“ Mr. I’ivcKNKY [(\ (j., of South Carolina] coii- 
Biderud the Fisheries and Iho Western Frontier 
as moro biirdcnsoino to the United Slates than 
the slaves. IIo Ihouglit this could be deition- 
Btrureil, if the occasion were a proper ono.” 

Dll the (piestion on the motion to insert 
“fi’co” before “inliabitaiil.s,” it was disagreed 
to; Now Jer-sey alone voting in tho allirraative. 
— ^fad^slnl's rap!' rsj vol. iii., p. 12G1. 

Tuesday, August 21st; 

“Mr. LiTTiusit M MM'i.v [of Alaryland] propo.sed 
to vary Article VI 1., Section 4, so as to allow a 
prohibition or tax on the importation of slaves, j 
Li tho lirst place, as five slave.s arc to be count- | 
ed a.s three freomou in tho apportionment of 
Tcpreseulatvvea, such a clauao W'ould leave an 
cneouraginnent to this traffic. In the Bocond 
place, slaves weakened one part of the Union, 
which tho other part.s were bound to protect. 
The privilege of importing was therefore imro.'i- 
Ronabft. And in tlio third plaoo, it v}as inctm- 
sistent with th^ principles of tfie Jit robitlon^ and 
dishmorafiic to the Airier irancharaclti/, lohaeesueft 
a feature in the Oo/ustitution. 

“Mr. RuTJj-axjE [cf South Carolina] did not 
Bee how tlie imfiortation of slaves could bo en- 
couraged by this section. He was not apprehon- 


doforin our great charttir, are not 
original and integral parts of the 
fabric, and, as such, contained in the 
original draft thereof; but arc un- 
sightly and abnormal additions, 
rather fastened upon than interwoven 
with the body of tho structure. 
Could (he majority have made such 

sivo of in.snrroclions, and woiilil rc.idily c.Yempt 
th(> other States from tho obligation to prot(.‘Ot tho 
Southern agiiiiist tlic>m. livWjiun and humanity 
fuid noikinij to do loitk this question. Intei'est alone 
is the governing priuciiilo with nations,” etc. 

“Air. Fi.LSWora'ii [of Connecticut] was for 
leaving tho (daiiso as it staiuls,” etc. 

“Mr. PixcKNUY. — South Darolina can never 
receive the plan if it prohibits the Slave-Trade. In 
every profmsed extension of tho pow'crs of (.lim- 
gress, that Stato (ixprfts.«ly and w'otchlully 
exeepitcd that of meddling with tlio im])ortation 
i)f negroes. If the Stnlcs should be all loft at 
liberty on tliis .‘Subject, South Ikiroliria nmy, per- 
haps. by degn‘t‘s, do of herself what is wished, as 
V’^irgiiiia ninl Maryland have sJready done.” 

“ .Vdjouriicd.” — ////»/., p. l.’iSS. 

Again: in tho debate of tho following day— • 
the Consideration of .\rliclo VIT., Suction -I, being 
resuinod — Colonel Masox [(leorge, grandfatlicr 
of James Al., lato rnilial Slates Senator, and lato 
Confedi*rato emis.^ary to England] gave iittcr- 
atieo to the following sonlimonls: 

“This itt/enml trnjjie originated in the avarice 
of Uriti.'^h iiieri'liants. Tho Dritish govcrniiiont 
lias eonstanlly elieeked tho alUanjits of Virginia 
lo put a ship to it. TJio present ipiestion <*ou- 
cornod not iho imiiorting of slaves alone, Imt the 
whole Union. IVie cril of harimj stares tt as expo* 
rb’urrd dnrliuj the late war. JIad .^bicrs hfv.n. Ireat- 
rd as Ifietf initjht hart^ hern hij the emuny^ they would 
hare proned danyertom insfruno nls in Un it' hands, 
Eiit li.' ir folly dealt by tho .«ilavcs as it did by 
tho 'I’orii'S. ♦ * * Maryland and Virginia, lio 
said, had alri'aily jiroliibilc'd the im]iortarion of 
slaves. North Carolina li.id done .llie same in 
substance. All this w'oiild ho vain, if South Car- 
olina and Ueorgia be at liberty to import. Tho 
We.sUTn people are alreml^' calling for slaves for 
their now lands; and will 11)1 tliat country with 
slavo.s, if tli(?y can be got tlirongli South Carolina 
and (icorgia. Shivery discourages tho art.s and 
maiwifuotures. Tho poor desipise lalior wdieii 
performed by Blaves. They jircvent tlio emigra- 
tion of whites, who really enrieh and BlrengtUen 
a country. They produce tho most pcmieiotis 
e/feet on manners. Every master of slaves is 
born a petty tyrant. I’hey bring the judgment 
of heaven on a country. Tiatioiui can not be 
punishe d in the next worlds they must he in this. 
By an inevittMe xkain of causes and effects^ J*rov- 
idence punishes national sins by nationtd calamitiei, 
♦ * ♦ Ho held it essential, in every point of view', 
tlint the (icneral Government should have power 
to prevent tlio increasooflSlaYery.” — Ibid.^p. 1390. 
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a Constitution as they would have 
preiorrtid, Shivery would have found 
no lodgment in it ; hut alrea«ly the 
whip of Disunion was hraiidishcd, 
and the fatal neecssity of Compro- 
mise made manifest. The Convention 
would liave at onee and forever ])ro- 
Iiibited, so far as our country and Jier 
peop](‘ were eoncej’ued, tlio iVfrican 
Slave-Trade; hut South CWnlina and 
G(H>r*jjia were present, hy tlieir dele- 
gates, to adnujiiish, and, it* admoni- 
tion did not answer, to menace*, that 
this must not he.* “ No Slave- 
Trade, no Union !” Such was the 
short sharp alternative pTescnte<l 

** III Iho (l('l)Mto of tho SMmo d.w, “CloiicTal 
Pincknoy doelsiroci it to lx* liis lirni conviclion, 
that, if liinisi'lf arul all liis ftilloaj'iK'S wore to sijjfn 
the tV)iislituli<.»M, ail' I use llieir ]K*rson:il inllu- 
cnco, it would )io of no avail toward obtainmjf 
tho eoiisciit of tlieir cmistitiuMits. Soutli Car- 
olina mid Oeoi'Kiti ‘"'n imtdo witl.out hlavo?. * * 
Ho oontemled that IIk' impo'latiou of slav(‘s 
woui I ho f«)r tho interest of llio n l.t.le riiion. 
The ni'M’e slaves, llie jirodiiet.? lo <‘iiij»h>y 

tho carry iiijj: trade ; tli„* ince eorisunipliim also; 
and tin* inoru of this, the jn<-re reveuiio for tlio 
coiiinioii treasury. Ih adiwilteil it to he reasou- 
ahlo, '!"d slaves slionl I be 'Iniied, like oilicriin- 
jiorls, ‘‘mt slnnihl considvr a rt'jm'Uuti of thfi chuisti 
as an • Oism > oj yitulh Comlnut, /nun. Dm IJuion, 

“Mr, ii\LiiWL\ lia." siiiiiUir < -meeiitions in the 
case of*( leorjriii. 

“ Mr. W II.SO.N (of Pennsylvania) oliserved, that, 
if Soiuli ! 'an Vina and (o-orgla were thua dis- 
posed 10 ^'ot rill ’t'.io importation of slaves in a 
short time, as lia-l.lieon suggested, iliey woiiid 
never refuse to unile, liecauso the importation 
might ho jiroliihileil. As the sec-tion now 
stands, all artieles im]*orLcd an* to Ir taxi*'!, 
filave.s idono are exempt. This is, in fact, a 
hmutij on that ^-rtiele. 

“ Mr. Dtcki.nso.n [of Delaware] expressed liis 
pcntiments as of a similar eharacter. Ami 
Messrs. Xiw.ind Laxgdo.v [of Ni‘w Hampshire | 
wore also in favor of giving tho power to the 
General Govta iirneiil. 

“General Pixukn'ky Ihonght himself bo^md 
to de'chirc eandidly, Ihnt 1m did mtt think SvuDi 
Carolina would stoj) her imporlaliotis of slaren m 
any short time; but only stop them ooeaslnm.lly, 
as slio now does. Ilf; iiuveil to eommib Use 
clause, that slaves might lie inaile liable to an 
equal tax with other imports; which lie 'lionghl 
riglit, and which would remove oiio diitieulty 
that liad been started. 

“ Mr. RiTTLBDftB seconded the motion of Gen- 
eral Piiicknoy. 

- “Mr. UuuvEBNBun Mobbis wished the whole 


by tlie delegates from those States. 
North Carolina was passive ; Vir- 
ginia and her more northern sisters 
more tliaii willing to prohibit at once 
the further importation of Slaves; 
in fact, several, if not all, of these 
States, irujluding Virginia and ^rarV'* 
laiitl, had already ex[)rossIy forbid- 
den it. lint the nltimatnm ])n?sente(i 
hy the still slave-hungry States of 
the extreme Soutli was imperative, 
and the necessity of submitting to it 
was (piite too easily conccdeil. Roger 
Sherman, <»f (^onnectuuit, was among 
the lirst to ail in it it. The conscience 
of the Nortli was (piieted"* by em- 

suhjcct lo ho commillcd, including ilic chiuso 
rcl.Mting to taxes on exports, ami the mivigiition 
act. Thi*si‘ tilings may form a hanjoin among 
tho N’ortlicrn and t^ontlicrn States. 

“ Mr. Bi’TLKR fof Si nth Carolina | dcelarod fliafc 
h(? would never agree lo the power of taxing 
fxpfirts. 

“.Mr. SiiKUMW paid it. was hotter to let tlio 
Sout)i(;rn States import slaves than to part with 
tiiciii, if they made that a sine iiuu nonS 

On tho question for commit ling tl;o remain- 
ing part of Sections 'I and 5, of Article VII., tho 
vole was 7 in tlio airirmativc; a in ilio negative; 
Massaehusctlrf ahsent. — Ihid., j). Io02. 

■* An instance of this qvirfinfj inllnciice, as 
exerted hy The dblrrn/mf, a series ci' Ictlcrs, 
urging upon the Northern people the adoption 
of tlio new ConsliLul.ion, as framed and [ircscnt- 
ed to tlieir Mjveral legislatures for ralilieation 
by the Federal Convention, may b’o sliown in 
tlie following: 

“ ft were, doubtless, to bo wished tliat tho 
power of prohihiting tho imjiorlalion of slaves 
had not been imstpoiied until tho wear 1S08; 
or rather, that it had huen sullered lo liavo im- 
mediate operation. Jlut it is not diilicnlt to 
ammiit either for this restriction on ihe Gener- 
al thncrninciil., or for the mauiiLM- in which the 
wliole clause is expressed. It ought to he con- 
Bulered asa great point gained in favor of linmaii- 
ity, lh.it a period of twenty years may lei minato 
forever, witliin these Slates, a Irallie which Inns 
So long and so i.mdl}'' uphraided the )..u harisrn 
of modern policy; that witliin that perio'l it will 
receive a considcrahle discouragement from tho 
Federal Guveriimeiit, and may l )0 totally abol- 
isli.rd by the conenrreneo of tho few Slates 
which Continue the unnatural Irahic, in the pro- 
hibitory example wliich is given hy so /e/ t/r a 
majotily of the Union. Happy would it he for 
tho unfortunate Africans if an equal jirospcet 
lay before them of being redeemed fium the 
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bodying in the Constitution a pro- 
viso that Congress iniglit interdict 
the foreign Slave-Trade after the 
expiration of twenty years — a term 
which, it was generally agreed, 
ought fully to satisfy the craving of 
Carolina and Georgia.* The modi- 
fied iiroposition to prohibit the Slave- 
Trade now encountering no opposi- 
tion, the re5(?ognition of slaves, as a 
basis <if political ])ower, presented a 
grave and intricate problem. It was 
one calculated, at least, to place the 
antagonistic jiarties respecrtivcly in 
false jKisitioiis. If slaves are human 
beings, why slionld th(?y not be repre- 
sented like other liuman beings — 
that is, like women and cliildreii, and 
otlier ]H*rsoiis, ignorant, hiimhle, and 
pow’erless, like themselves? If, on the 
other liand, you (‘onsider them prop- 
erty — rn CM’o cl I atttjl s | >e rsi )i i al — wl ly 

opprosaion of tlieir European bi*ethrcn .” — The 
vol. i., p. 2T(). 

^ The KnnjcUtjimlki Bniannim (laioat. edition 
— Art, Slavery) atutos tliat the Afrioari Slavo- 
Trado was alioli.'-lied by (Jreat I?ritaiu, after 
yuars of inc*n'octual stnijrgh* iiiulcr Ifio load of 
Graiivilli* Sharp, Tlidiiias Clarkson, Wilberforco, 
elf., on the -5t]i of March, 1S07; and most in- 
accurately and unjustly adds: 

“The Kivat measure of tho Britisli legislature 
was imitated, in tlio lirst instance, by tho 
Uiiitod States.” 

To say iiothing of acts proliibiting the impor- 
tation of slaves by several of our States, Vir- 
ginia and Maryland iiidusivc, prior to the fram- 
ing of our Federal (Constitution, and the provi- 
sions incorporated in that instrument looking to 
a complete suppri-ssioii of tho Slavo-Tra<io after 
twenty years, our Congress, on tho 22d day of 
March, 1 794, passe<l an act forbidding and inin- 
ishing any participation by our citizeus in the 
Slave-Trade to foreign countries, which had Jong 
been very zealously pursued and protected by 
Groat Britain as a large and lucraiivo branch of 
her foreign commerc® and navigation. In 1800, 
our (Congress passed a ftirtlier act, to tlio same 
effect, but more sweeping in its provisions and 
severe in its penalties. On tho 2d of March, 
1807 — twonty-threo days hefore. the passage of 
the British act— Congress pai^sed one which j 


Bhould they be represented any more 
than ships, or houses, or cattle? 
Here is a nabob, who values his favor- 
ite high-bred horse at five thousand 
dollars, and five of his able-bodied 
negroes at tlie same amount. Why 
should his five negroes count as three 
men in apportioning the repre- 
sentatives in Congress the 

several States, while tho blooded 
horse counts just nothing at all ? We 
can only answer that Slavery and 
Keason travel (liffcrent roads, and 
that lie strives in vain who labors to 
make those roads even seem, parallel. 
Tho Convention, without miieli de- 
bate or demur, split the differenee, 
by deciding tliat tlie basis alike of 
Representation in (congress, and of 
])ire(;t Taxation, should he the entire 
free ])o])nlati()n of each State, with 
“ three-fifths of all otlier persons.’'* 

prohibits the African Slave-Trade utterly — to our 
own country as well as to foreign lauds. True, 
this a< l did not take effect till tlie 1st of .Tauu- 
ary emsuing, }»ccauso of the constitutional inhi- 
bition aforesaid; but wo submit that this does 
not invalidate our claim for our country and her 
Ilevolut ionary Statesmen of tlie honor of having 
pioneered thus far tho advam® of Justice and 
Humanity to tho overthrow of a giant inuputy. 

The Enc.jrhpa'dia aforesaid, in noting tlie fact 
that tho .\frican Slave-'I'radp was abolished by 
Great Britain under tho brief Whig ministry of 
Fox and Grenville, after such abolition had been 
boldly urged for twenty years under tho all but 
dictatorial Tory rule of Tilt, who was professed- 
ly its friend, forcibly and truly adds ; 

“The proud son of Chatham truth and 
justice nut a tittle^ but he hired puwer and place 
fjreatiy more; and ho was resolved that Negro 
Emancipation should not lose him cither a shred 
of ^lilical intluciico or a beam of [royal] favor.’* 

Tho ii'articular individual of whom this is said 
is now some sixty years dead; but tho breed 
was not extinct, in either hemisphere, at the date 
of our latest advices. 

• “ Wo subscribe to the doctrine, might one of 
myr Soutiiern breUvren observe, that Representa- 
tion relates more immediately to persons, and 
Taxation more immediately to property; and we 
join in the application of this distinction to the 
case of our slaves. But we ‘deny the fact, that 
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At length, when the Constitution 
was nearly completed, Slavery, 
throiigli its attorney, Mr. Butler, of 
South Carolina, presented its little 
bill for extras. Like Oliver Twist, it 
vranted ‘some more.’ Its new de- 
inaiul was that slaves escaping from 
one State into another, might be fol- 
lowed and legally reelaiined. This re- 
quirement, bo it observed, was en- 
tirely outside of any general and 
obvious necessity. No one (*oiJd 
pretend that there was any thing 
mutual in the obligation it sfuiglit to 
impose — that Massac'husetts or New 
Hampshire was either anxious to 
securo the privilege of reel aiming her 
fugitive slaves who miglit escape into 
Carolina or Georgia, or had any de- 
sire to enter into reciprocal engage- 
ments to this end. Xor could any 
one gravely insist that the ]>rovisiori 
for the mutual rendition of slaves 
was essential to the conqdcdcness of 
the Federal ])a(*.t. The old Confed- 
eration hail known nothing like it; 
yet no one asserted that the want of 
an iuter-Stuto Fugitive ISlave law 

slaroa are considcrod meMy aa property, and in 
no respect whatever as persons. The true slate 
of the case is, that they partake of both tlic\so 
qualities, beinj? eonsidored by owr laws in soiiio 
respects as persons, and in oilier reapei’ts as 
property. In beinjr compelled to labor, not 
merely for himself, hut for a master — in bciiiR 
vendible by one master to aiiollior master, and 
being subject, at all times, to being restrained 
in his liberty and clnistiscd in his body by the 
capricious will of Ins owner, the .sliivo may ap- 
pear to be degraded from the human rank, and 
classed with that of the irrational animals, 
which fall under the legal denomination of prop- 
erty. Tn being protected, on the other hand, 
in his life and in his limbs, against the violence 
of all others, even the master of Ids labor and 
his liberty, and in being punished himself for 
all violence committed against others, tlio slave 
is no less regarded by the law as a member of 
society, not as a part of the irrational creation — 
as a moral person, not a mere object of prop- 
erty. The Federal Constitution, therefore, 
decides, with great propriety^ on the case of our 
slaves, when it views them in the mixed char- 
acter of persons and property. This is, in fact, 


was among the necessities or griev- 
ances wliicli had impelled the as- 
sembling of tliis ComTiition. Rut 
the insertion of a slave-eatcliing 
danse in the Constitution would un- 
doubtedly be regarded with favor 
the slavelioldiiig interest, and would 
strongly tend to render the new 
frami^work of goveniment more ac- 
cejitablc to the extreme Soutli. So, 
alter one or two iinsucci^ssful at- 
tem])ts, Mr. Butler iiually gave to 
his j>roposition a sha])e in which it 
proved acceptable to a majority ; and 
it was adopted, with slight ai)]>arent 
resistance or consideration. 

In th(‘se latter days, since the 
radical injustice and iniquity of slave- 
holding have been more i>rofoiimlly 
realized and giuicrally appreciated, 
many subtlis and some able attempts 
liaveb(*cii made to explain awaytliis 
most unfortunate provision, for the 
reason that the (^invention wisely 
and decorously excludi'd the terms 
and Sfarvrif\nm\ the C<mstitii- 
tion ; “ beeausc,” as Mr. Madison 
.savs, “th(\v did not choose to admit 

their true character. It is the character be- 
stowed on them by tho laws undiT which they 
live; and it will not bo disputed that these are 
the proi«?r c;ritorion, because it is only iiiidor the 
]»retext that I ho laws have transformed negroes 
into subjwts of tiroperty, that a place is denied 
to them in the computulion of numbers; and it 
is admitted that, if the laws were to reshtre the 
rights which hare been taken away, the •negroes 
would no Umger be refused an egml slaire of ?*eprfi- 
sentation with the other inhabilants^'-^The Feder- 
alist, vol. li., p. 10. 

• Tn Convention, Wednesday, August 29, 
1787. 

“ Mr. Butler moved to insert, after Article XV., 
‘if any ptr-son bound to service or labor in any 
of tho United States sliall escape into another 
State, he or she shall not be discharged from 
such service or labor in consequence^ of any 
regulations existing in tho State to which they 
escape, but shall bo delivered up to the {>erson 
justly claiming their service or labor* — which, 
after some verbal modillcution, was agreed t(^ 
nsm, — Hadisoris Papers^ voL iii., p. 145, 6. 
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the right of property in man.’"* It 
lias been argued that this provision 
does not conteinphito the rendition 
of fugitives from Slavery, but rather 
of rimauavapprentiees, j)ei*son3 who, 
having euUu’ed into eoiitriiets for 
their own labor, have repudiated 
their engagements, and other sueli 
JoTia The rceords and reininis- 
eeiK'OS of the Convention, liowcver, 
utterly refute and dissipate tlies(5vaiu 
and idle preleuse^s. It is sheer ab- 
surdity to contend that South Caro- 
lina in the Convention was absorb- 
ingly intent on engrafting upon the 
Federal Constitiitiim a provision for 
the recajdnrii of runaway a[)|»ren- 
tiees, or any thing (»f the sort. What 
she meant was, to extort from the 
apprehensions of a majority, anxious 
for a more ]H?rfe(!t Union, a con(*c3- 
sioii of authority to liuut fugitive 
slaves in any part of our ])road 
national area, and legally to drag 
them thence hack into per])etual 
bondage. If tlio Conv(uition did not 
mean to grant exactly tliat, it trifled 
with a very grave snhj(‘ct, and stoop- 
ed to an unworthy deception. How 
miieh belter to meet the issue broadly 
and maiifnily, saying frankly to the 

“ Jn llio dobale of Tuos(l;»y, July 2l», 1T8S, 
in the North Curoliiia ratifu'iilion coiivciitioii, 
whioli waa orj,Miiized at IIillaboroiij»h, July 21, 
]7SS: 

“Mr. Ircdoll })Cprf^d loavo to explain tho 
re.'ison of lliis clause (last clause. Section 2, 
Art'u'lc 1 V.). In some of i ho Norlhern, States, 
they liavo oniancii)atod all their ftlnrcs. If any 
of our yl.i'Ts, said lie, thi-rc aii«l ruinaiii there 
a certain tiiuc, they would, ljy the i^reseiit Jaw.s, 
ho ontitlod to their freedom, so tlial tlieir miu.s- 
lers e(Uild not ^et them again. Ties woiiM ho 
c‘.xtivriiely prein'!iel.!l to tin* inhahilants of tho 
S.mthoni {states; and to prevent it, this cbiuso 
is inserbal in llie Constitution. 'J’liough the 
word Lv/ff/ f? is not iu**ntioiied, this is tho moaning 
of it. The Northern delegates, owing to tlieir 
jK'cnliar soruples on tho subject of Slavery, 
did not choose tlie word filftre to be men- 
tioned.” — ElUut'is Lebattis^ vol. iv., p. 17C. 


slaveholders : “ This provision is 

contrary to ccpiity and good con- 
sciencG ; hence we eaii not obey it. 
To seize onr flillow-iuau and thrust 
him into an ahhon’ed hoiidagc may 
in your eyes be innocent, in ours it 
would be crime. If, then, you are 
aggrieved in any case, by our refusal 
or neglect to return your fugitives, 
make out your hill for their fair mar- 
ket value and call upon us for its 
payment. If we refuse it, you will 
then have a real griiivaneo to all(*ge 
— this, namely: tliat we have de- 
prived you of what tho Constitution 
recognizes as your property, i^nd have 
foiled to make recompense therefor. 
Hut you surely can nothlame us, that, 
having heeii eiilightcued as to the im- 
moral nature of acts consented to, or 
stijuihited for, by our fathers, w(^ are 
unahlc longer to commit them. Take 
our properly, if you think yourselves 
entitled to il; but allow us to bo 
faithful to our cr>nvictions of duty 
and the promptings of liumanity.”® 

General Chaih's C. Finckney, in 
laying tlic Federal Constitution hc- 
f.irc tho Oiiuventioii of South Caro- 
lina, which assembled fJanuary 15, 
17^8, to pass upon it, made a s]»eech, 

® Governor Sewsinl, in his F^pi-oi-li of Miireli 1 1, 
1850, on I’rucdom in llie 'IVi ritories, forcibly 
set forth the Irim and manly Northern ground 
on this .suhjoet, as follows : 

“Tho law of nations disavows such com- 
p;iets; llio law i/f natiiro, wrillon on tlio Jioaris 
and consciences of frcciiiLMi, repudiates them. 
1 know that thcro arc laws, of various sorts, 
which reguliiic the eondnet; of nuai. Thcro are 
eoii.'dllutious and slatutcs, codes mercuntilc and 
codes ciiil; hut when wo aro legislating for 
States, especially when wo aa* fomidiiig States, 
all these laws must be brought to the standard 
I of tho law of God, must be tried by tliat staiid- 
‘ ard, and must stand or f.dl by it. T’o oonclmle 
on this point: Wo are not slaveholders. W'o 
can not, in our judgment, ho eilhor true Chria- 
tiaiis or real freemen, if wo impose on another 
a chain that wo defy all human powder to fasten 
on ourselves.” — iStsward^a Works^ voL i., p. GG. 
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in which he dwelt with reasonable and 
justiliablc complacency on the advan- 
tages secured to Slavery by the Consti- 
tution;’*’ and these, doubtless, were 


among the considerations which se- 
cured its ratification, by that body, by 
a vote of 140 to 73. Other Soutlicrn 
States may have been thus aliected. 


VI. 

SLAVEllY UNDER THE CONSTITUTION. 

It has been plausibly argued that 1 voicie was raised in dissent from this 


the constitutional ])rovisioii for the 
surrender of fugitive slavts, and the 
inhibitiijn of Slavery in the Territo- 
ries simiiltane«>iisly eiubodie<l in the 
Ordinance of 1T.S7, wc‘re ])arts of an 
implied, rather than (dt'arly expressed, 
cornpac'., wluTcby Slavcny in the ohl 
States was to bo pn»trt't(Ml, ipdiehb 
and guaranteed, on (vanlilion that it 
should rest content within its existing 
boundaries. In seeming accordanee 
with this li\ pothesi-A, tlie first Kederal 
Congress, whicli met at New l"ork 
oil tlie first Wednesday in March, 
1780, pnK'oedcd forthwith to adopt 
and reihuictthe proiiihition ofSlavery 
in tlie Territories, already contained 
in the Ordinance of ’S7 aforesaid, 
anti to adapt tliat Onlinance in all re- 
spects to tlie new slat(^ of tilings cre- 
ated hy the Federal Constitution. No 

Tlio folio wirijjr is uii oxtr;ift from (Joiieral 
CliiiH. 0. Vinokiioy’s spcfuli, dolivcroa in tlio 
South Carolina ralilioation couvontiou, January 
n, 17SS : 

“I am of tho same opinion now as 1 was 
two 3'ears apro — that, while tliero roroniiicd one 
aero of swamp lain! utieleared in South (.•aroliiia, 
I would raise niy voieo ajjainst restrictin'^ two 
importaiioii of nesroos. • * * ♦ Tho Midtile 
States and Virginia wore for an immediate and 
total prohil)itiou. We endeavored to obvhito 
tho objections which were urged in tho best 
manner we could, and assigned reasons for our 
insisting on the imporiation, wiiich there is no 
oeeaaioii to repeat, as they must occur to every 
gentleman in the House : a committee of tho 

4 


rictimi. On tlic other Inind, tlio next 
Congress proceeded to eniict, willi 
very little opposition, a stringent and 
comprehensive fugitive slave law.’ 

North Carolina, on tlie i22(I of De- 
cember, 17S9 — one month aftiM* niti- 
lyiiig the Federal Constitution- - 
passed an act (*eding, on certain ('on- 
ilitions, her western territory — now 
constituting thi‘ State of Tennessee — 
to the Federal Union. She exact liij 
and reipiired (^>ngross to assent to 
this, among othm* eon dit ions : 

“ Pt’orhhti ifhnn/H, that ao regiilaficm 
ni.’ide. t)r to l)0 im.'hIc. I»y Congress, shall U-iid 
lo einaiicipato slaves.’’ 

Georgia, likewise, in ceding to the 
Union (April ii, 18(12) her outlying 
territories, now forming the Statc.s 
of Alabama and Mississip|)i, imposed 
upon the irnion, and required (Jon- 

States was .nijpolnteil in onhT to .nffvMrmaulato 
tliis inattor; and. after a great deal of dilVu.-uUy, 
it was setiled, on ihe footing of tiio Coustittition. 
By lliis selt iement, we h.iV(! Hceiircd au uidimit- 
vil iiuportatiou of negroes for twenty ye.irs. 
Nor is it duelarod wlieii that importation shall 
be stc»])jM;d; it maybe conliiiiied. Wo have a 
right I') recover our slaves in whatever part of 
Amcrie.i. lliey may take roftige. In short, con- 
sidering all eirciirnstanecs, we havo made tho 
best terms for the security of this species of 
property it was in our power to make. We 
wtmUi have made Imiicr if we could ; hutj on ffie 
whole^ I do not think them hady*~^EUioVs hebateSf 
voU iv., p. 285. 

‘ For this act, see BrighUey's Digest^ p. 294. 
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grcfis to accede to, tlie following con- 
dition : 

“ Fifthly. That the territory thnfi ceded 
shall heroine a StatCj and he admitted into 
tiie ['iiiuri iis soon as it siuill contain sixty 
tlionsand iiilialiitants, or at an earlier 
pcriotl, if Conj^ress shall tliiiik it expedient, 
on llio same conditions and restrictions, 
with the s:i?iic privile^jes, and in the same 
manner, as is provided in the ordinance of 
Oonjjfress of I he I:>lh day of July, 17S7, for 
the government of the western territory of 
the United States; wliich onlinanco shall, 
in all its parts, extend to the territory con- 
tained in the present act of cession, t/ie arti- 
cle only excepted which Jo rhih i:>l(tceryy 

Coiigroris was thu^i pretdiidcd, by 
the unprecedented and peremptory 
conditions allixed to their respective 
cessions of their western territory by 
North Carolina and Ceorgia, from 
continuing and perfecting the Joiler- 
soniaii j)olicy of fundamental and 
inii)erative Slavery inhibition in the 
Federal Territories. Had Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s Ordinance of ITS-l been 
passed as he reported it, this benefi- 
cent end would have been secured. 
Accident, and the peculiar require' 
iiients of the Articles of Coniedera- 
tion, prevented this. Mr. Dime’s Or- 
dinance of 1787 contemplated <»nly 
the territories already ceded to the 

* Tho Rov. Jotiathaii K(l\v;inls (son of the l*i- I 
moiis Jonathan Edwards, who was tho ‘greatest : 
tlioologian, and one of tho greatest iiicn whom ! 
New England has ever prodnccMl), preached a 
sermon against the African SlaNC-Tr.ule, Boptc*m- 
ber 15, 1701, at New Ilavi'ii, Conrieclient, then 
u Slave State. Te.xt: Tlie Golden Unlo; .Mat- 
thew vii., 1 2 . 

It is so commonly urged that tho Alxditionists 
condomn a relation wliereof they aro. 7 ro.Wy itjno- 
rant^ that the following extract from tliat ser- 
mon is of interest, as tho testimony of one living 
amid i^lavery, and as proving how essentially 
identic»il are llu* objections nrg(.‘d to hinnan chat- 
tolhood at all times, and un'ler whatever circum- 
stances. Mr. Edwards said : 

“ African Slavery is extxjcdingly impolitic, a.s 
it discourages industry. Nothing is more essen- 
tial to the political prospect of any Stato than 
industry in tho citizens. But, in proportion as 
Slaves are multiplied, every kind of labor be- 


Confederation, leaving those still to 
he (;eded to })ti governed by some 
future act. Tho ansmiiption, how- 
ever, that tlierc3 was hotwceri the 
North and tluj South an original and 
subsisting compact, arrangement, un- 
deretanding, or whatever it may he 
called, wlicreby so much of the com- 
mon territories of the Kepublic as 
lay south of the Ohio, or of any par- 
ticular latitude, was to he surren- 
dered to Slavery, on the condition 
that tho residue should he quit- 
claimed to free labor, is utterly un- 
founded and mistaken. Tlie author 
of the original restriction was him- 
self a slaveholder; yet he coiifem- 
jJated and ]>rovi(l(Ml for (as we have 
seen) tho consignment of every acre 
of those territorit*s, north as well as 
south of the Ohio, and down to tho 
southernmost limit of our domain, to 
Free Labor eviu*more. A majority 
of tbe States wliicli sustained that 
pro])osition were then slaveholding, 
and had taken no decided steps 
toward Emancipation. Yet they 
none the less regarded Shivery as an 
evil and a blundciv to be endured, 

CDiises igiioiiiiiiioiis; nml, in fnct, in those of I ho 
I7niled ytnIOH in wJiicIi sImvcs nre llie most nii- 
nirrons, giMilJemcn and hniics of an\' l-ishion 
disdain to employ tlicmsidve.s in business, which 
in oiher blalos ia coiislsteiiL with the dignity of 
liie fir.si famiiiea and the fivst olVices. In n 
country Idled witli neirro slaves, l.-ihor belongs 
to them only, and a while man is (le.s|iised in 
proportion a.s lie aj»plli*s to il. N(j\v, how de- 
structivi 3 of industry in all of tlio lowest and mid- 
cUo class of citizens such a situation, and tho 
l>rcvalencc of such ideas will bo, yon can easily 
conceive. 'J’lio conset{ueiieo is that some will 
nearly starve, otlicrs will betake themselves to 
tlic most dishonest iiraetices to obtain a iiicnns 
of living. As Slavery produces an indolence iii 
tho while people, so it produces all tiiose viies 
whie.h are naturally connect(^d with it, such as 
intemperance, lowdness, and prodigality. These 
vices enfeeble both tho body and tho mind, and 
unlit men for any vigorous exertions and em- 
ployments, either oxtemal or mental. And 
those who are unlit for such exertions are 
already very degenerate; degenerate, not only in 
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peril aps, for a season where* already 
esfaldished, rather than to iuvoko 
givutcr irimthiafs and jiciriJs hy its h. 
sudden and violent extirpation than 
were likely to flow from its more 
patient and gradnnl extinction. But 
to ])limt Slavery on virgin soil— to 
consecrate vast and yet vainint terri- 
tories to its extension and perjielua- 
lion-’---to coiKjiier and annex still 
further domains expressly to iinn’ease 
its serai rity and enlarge its power - 
are guilty dreams wlii(*li iievrn* troii- 
])led till) re[»ose r)f the greiit body of 
oiir Uevoliit ionary sages and patriots. 
En!ig]iU«ied by tlieir own experience 

n imt ;i ^rriso. Tlirv are eoti- 

teiiiptiUle too, ainl will s-'ini be despisctl, even 
by la-rrocs lluMiisolvos. 

•'Slavery tends to Icvvrliifss, not only as it 
I'ptduc'es ii. liilciuv, lari. ;is o ad’ords abiutdaiit 
Oj-)>orlimily lor that wirlterliio •.*. w'tlioiit oillier 
tliv‘ <laiijUf(M’ (»r rlllVuMilty ol* an aitark on the vir- 
liiv oi* a \\(*inaii of o!ia-(iiy, or llio danger of a 
‘•(Min.'i iioii with (mo of ill famo. A ]ilaidcr. with 
liis limulrcMl ’.\(‘iu'li<*s aiioid liiin, is. in s(»nio ri*- 
sjMcIsat least, ’’•ko tin' SijOjni in liis s»Ta«rlio ; and 
wo l ‘;ii*rr tO(» fr iiKirtly do* iriMiumoe and elfoot 
of sn<;li a .situation, not ojd_\ fioiii coiniium faino, 
im! IVdin llie innltiliide (if innlattoes iu countries 
wiiv'i'c .slaves ar-* '.'cm'V ninnorons. 

“.Sl.iv(‘ry has a iriostd ;• ot toiid<?ncyto lianurli- 
lii'css also, and .'i donnno(.rm^ .sjiirit and conduct 
i'l 'ho|>roi»riolorsol' slavt'S. and in llicir cliildi-on, 
and in all wJio Jiavo conirol of them. A man 
who h.'r.s betm broujLrht np in dominooriiijr ovm 
iio'ji.ios can scarcely avoid conlr*actin‘r hucIi a 
lialjiL of Jian.i;htin(?ss a?Ml domiri:ilioii as will ex- 
press itself ill bi.s j^i-nend Ireaimenl of inaiikiiid, 
wlietlier in his private ca\Kioiry, or any otlie©, 
civil or niilitaiy, with which he may lie vestc'd. 
T'espotisin in economies natnr'ally loads to de.s- 
p(»tism ill politics, and djanc.stic SJavciy in a free j 
Kovcriimuiit is a per-fect solecism in hiiiiiaii 
aiVairs. 

'* IIow^ baticfiil all Ihcso tendcneic.s .and c*ff(r!cl3 
of Slavery iimst be to the pitblie g(X)d, and espe- 
cially to tire public good of 3;ieli a fuo wuintry 
as ours, I need not inform you.” — Serniotts. 1775- 
99, p. 10. 

'J'he opinion of the Fsitlicr of lii-s Country 
respecting the “peculiar institution” of the 
South may bo perceived from the following cx- 
■ tracts. In a letter to Lafayette, bearing date 
■tr^pril 6, 1783, lie says: 

‘The scheme, my dear Marquis, which you 
Ipropose as n preci'dent to cncourogo the cmaiici- 
^ition of the black people in this country from 
phat state of bpndage iu which tliey are lield, is 


1 as to the evils and dangers of arhi- 
I tvary, dosjufticy iiTCSjxiii.sibie j 
they were too npriglit and too Irrgic- 
al to seek to fasten for all time on a 
helpless and inoffensive race chains 
far lieavier and more galling tlian 
those they had jnst shaken off*. IViost 
of them held slaves, but held them 
under ])rotcst against the anomaly 
; pn*.sonted to the world by rcpublit'an 
j bondage, and in tlie contidiait hope 
that tlie day would soon dawn tliat 
would rid tliemselvcs of the burden 
I and their country of the curse and 
; shame of Iniman chattelhood.' Had 
J thev been asked to unite in aiiv of 

ii sinking evidence of the beiievolenee ol* ynur 
heart. I slmll bt* hn[>py to join you in so Imid- 
jihlo n work : Init will deler going into :i detail 
of file business until T linve the pleasure of see- 
ing you ." — Wiiifhintjtonf vol. viii., j) 114. 

Again, in ii letter to the same, of May 10, 
17. SO: 

“The bonovolouce of yourhr'iu't, my dear Mar- 
quis, is so eonspieuoiia upon all oeeasions. tliat I 
never wonder at any frc.sli proofs of it; bnt your 
late pureliase of an estate In the colony (A‘ Cay- 
enne, with a view to emanei]>ate the slaves on 
it. is a generous mid noble proof of your liuniaa- 
ity, Woii/U to (i’txl a U/:r sjtirit mhjht itIffiiM 
iMf in tht minds of tlo‘ in'u)d(! of this counfnj f 
Hut I de.spair of si'eing it. Some petitions were 
preseiiti'd to llie .\s.‘-(*mhly ar. its last .se.ssi(aj, for 
the .Vlsditum of Slavery, bul tiny could scarcely 
obtain a reading.” — Hod., vol. i.\.. p. 10.'!. 

In a re’.riarkahle and very interesting letter 
written hy Latayelte iu the prisfui of Magdeburg, 
lie said : 

“T know not wh.nt disposition has been mad© 
of ray phnnlation at Cayenne; but 1 lK>pc Madam 
Pc Lafayellc will take care lliat the iiegnxia 
who cnliivatu it shall ]tre.«ervo their liberty.” 

The following Innguago is also Lafayette’s, in 
:i k-'j'^r to Hamilton, from Pari.s, April l.'J, 17S5 : 

“ In one of 3 "our New York (lazetlc.s, T llnd 
an as.sfK’iatioii against the Slavery of tlic ncgrf>es, 
wdiich seems u* me 'worded in such a way as to 
givo no oHcnse to the moderate men in tho 
Soiilhern States. As I hare ever been partial to 
my hniftren of that (udor, I wish, if you arc one 
in the soeioty, you would move, in your own 
name, for my being admitted on the list.” — U'erAw 
of Alex. IfamilUin, N. Y., LS5I, vol. i., p. 42S. 

John Adams, in a letter to Robert J. P>ans, 
Juno H, 1819, expresses himself as follows; 

“ I respect tlie sentiments and motives which 
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the projects of the Sam Houstons, 
William Walkers, Quitmans, and 
Slidella of oiir day, they would liavo 
retorted as indignantly as the aston- 
ished Syrian to the Hebrew prophet 
— ‘‘ Is thy servant a dog, that he 
should do this thing ?” Oh that they 
had but known and realized that the 
wrong wliieh to-day is barely tole- 
rated for the moment, is to-morrow 
cherished, and the next day sustain- 
ed, eulogized, and projiagated ! 

When Ohio was made a State, in 
1S03, the residue of* tlie Xortli-West 
Territory becanHi Indiana TiM-ritory, 
with William Henry Harrison — 
since President (d* (he l’ni(e(l Slat(‘s 
— as Governor. Its earlier stdtle- 
inents were mainly on the banks of 
the Ohio and of its noithern tributa- 
ries, and were ]>rinei])ally by emi- 
grants from Virginia, KciitiU'kv, ami 
other Slave Stales. These (Muigrants, 
realizing an urgent need of labor, and 
being accustomed to supi)!)' that nee<l 
by the employment of slaves, almost 
unanimously meimirializtul (Joiigre^s, 
through a C<mventiou assembK*d in 
18d2, and ])resided over by their 
Governor, for a teiHponinj suspension 
of the sixth article of the ()r<li nance 
of ’H7, whereby Slavery was expressly 
prohibited. Their memorial was re- 
ferred by the House of Tie])resenta- 
tives to a Select Committee of three, 
two of them from the Slave States, 

have prompted you to (Mijrafro in your pre sent 
oceiipation so iniicli, tliat 1 tbel iiu and 

affection lor your pers(*n, jis T do a vein‘v;iti«>ii 
for your assumed sijjualuro of rieiijainin Hiisli. 
The turpitude, tlie iiihunuiniU*, M'O cruelty, and 
tho infamy of tho .Mrican ^■.^llllIJcrcl^, liave i-)C<*n 
80 impressively represonted to I ho i»uhlic by the 
highest powers of elo(|uence, tli.it iioMiing thsit I 
could say would iucroase the just odium in which 
it is, and onglit to be, held. K enj mfnunre of 
jjmZMire, ilierefore^ ought to he asaumod for Wtc 
eventual total extirjpation of Slavery from the 


with the since famous John Randolph 
of Roanoke, then a young member, as 
its cli airman. On the 2d of March, 
1803, Mr. Randolph made a unani- 
mous report from this Committee, 
rccoiiimeiidiiig a denial of the prayer 
of the i)etitioners, for these reasons : 

“Tho rn])i(l population of tlio Stuto of 
Ohio siilhcieiitly evinces, in tho ojnnioii of 
yoiir Coininittce, that tho labor of slaves is 
not necessary to promote the growth and 
settlement of colonies in that region ; that 
this Ijibor— demonstrably the dearest ol'.any 
— can only be em])loyed in the cultivation 
of products more valualile than any known 
to that ipiarter of the rnited States; that 
the Committee deem it liigldy dangerons iind 
ino\|)edicnt ti» impair a provision wisely 
ealciihited to ])n)m(>to the happinoss und 
pros])erity of tho North-Western Connlry, 
and to give slrcugtli and security to lh:it cx- 
leiisivo frontier. In the salulary operation 
of this .sjigMcioiis ami benevolent, restraint, it 
is UTieved that tlii> inha]>itants of Indiana 
will, at no very distant day, find amplo 
renin Herat ion for a temporary privation of 
labor, and t)l‘ omigrat’iuii.*’ 

Tlio session termimitcd tlie next 
day;. and the subject was, the iie.xt 
winter, referred to a new committet?, 
wbereof Ciesar lioduey, of Delaware, 
was chairman. This committee re- 
porteil ill favor ‘Nif ;i rpi.-ililled su.s- 
ponsioii, lor a litnit(.*d time,"’ of the 
inhibition afon^said. Rut Congres3 
took no acdioii on the report. 

The people of Iiuliana Territory 
persisted in tlieir seemingly unani- 
mous supplication to be allowed, for 
11 limited period, the use of Slave 
Labor; and I r. Garnett, of Virginia, 
on the l Uh of February, 1.80(), made 

Sfafnn. * * ♦ I lijive, through my 

whi)l«.? life, bcM Ibo practice of Slavery in such 
idihorruuco, that, 1 have m*vcr owned a negro or 
any oihe.r slav(j, though I liavc livod for many 
years in times when iho practice was not dis- 
gratiefnl — wlmn tlio licst inoii in my vicinity 
tliouglit it not inconsistent with their character; 
and when it lias cost me tliousands of dollars 
for tho lalMir and snbsistcncfe of free men, which 
I miglit have saved by the purchase of noerroefl, 
at times when they wore very cheap.” — Works 
of John Adartvt^ Boston, 185G, vol. x., p. 386. 
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another report from a Select Com- I 
iiiittee ill favor of granting their re- 
quest. Thit Congress never took tliis 
report into eonsiileration. At the next 
session, a fresh letter from Governor 
Harrison, iiielosing resolves of the 
Lei«:ishitive C(uincil and House of 
Ilej)rcscntatives in favor of suspend- 
ing temporarily the inhihitiiui of j 
Shivery, was rec'eivcd, and referred | 
(planuarv 21, ISO?) to a Sekn^t (k>m- ‘ 
niittco, whereof T\Ir. 1>. J^arke, Dele- | 
irate Ironi said Territory, was made i 

•T' ’ I 

f.lniirman. This Committee, com- ' 

' ! 

posed mainly of memhers from i 
Slave Stales, made (Fehniary 12th) a j 
report in favor of the jMitilion- • 
ers; hut (k)ngress never acted U])on | 
the subject. • 

At the next session, thennatter was 
brought before the Senate, on I heappa- 
vently unanimous ])rav<M* t>f Governor 
Harrison and his Legislature for per- 
mission teni|>orarily to employ slaves ; 
bin I here was now, h>r the lirsttinn*, : 
a remonstrance of citizens of the ; 
Territory against the measure. Tlui j 
Senate referri'd lla^ subject to a i 
Select Commit tee of threii, wliereof Mr. 
Jesse Franklin, of X. C., was chair- 
man; and Mr. Franklin, on the 13th 
of Xoveinher, isnl, reported briefly | 
against the petition, closing as fid- 
lows : 

“ Your (\)nimittt‘o, after duly oonsidcM-liiff 
tlie matter, roS[»eel.tulIy subiiiit the following 
resol utiuii ; 

“ Ticsolcctl^ That it is not expedient at this 
time to suspend the sixth article rf cjinipaet 
for the goviirnmeiit of the Territory of the 
Tnited btiites North-West of the river 
Ohio.” 

And here the long and fruitless 
struggle to fasten Slavery upon the 
'vast Territory now forming the States 
of Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 

‘ This word is merely 


IVisconsin, appeal's to have ended. 
Ry tin’s time, eiiiigratiiui from the 
Free States into that Territory had 
begun. Ihit it is probable that, at 
any time prior to IS 18-20, a majority 
of the white settbu’s actually resident 
ill that Territory would have voted in 
Javor of tlie introduction of slaves. 

For a counter revidiition had been 
silently prociieding for some years 
previous, and had almost eradicated 
the lessjiiis and the princijiles of the 
Itevolutiou from the hearts of the 
South, saving, of course, those por- 
tions wheriMii they seem to have 
nc.vcr been learned. Thu bases of tliis 
riivadutioii are the acfjnisition of 
Louisiana and the invention of the 
Cotton (Jin;‘ events tor which Tliomas 
plefltTsoii atid Eli Wndtiny — neither 
of them [>ro-slavery -arti inmnarily 
responsible. The acipiisition of Lou- 
isiana, though si‘cond in ocenrreneo 
am I in imporlanei*,flrst aUraetted and 
fixed the attention (»f mankind, and 
shall, llierefore, he first considered. 

Tlie river ^[ississi])pi was first ilis- 
coveriMl ill lo-f-1, by the fc^panish 
adveiitiirin* DiiSoto, in the course of 
Ids three or four years’ fantastic 
wanderings and lightings throughout 
the region wliiidi now constitutes the 
Gulf i8tates ol'oiir Union, in quest of 
the fahhid Eldorado, or liHiid ofi irold. 
IL' left S[)airi in 1538, at the head of 
six iinndred ainhitious and enthusias- 
tic followers, all eager and sanguine 
as himself in their quest of the foun- 
tain of perpetual youth and life. He 
died of a malignant fever on the hank 
of the Mississippi, in the spring or 
early siiiumer of 1542 ; and his body, 

a curriiption of lavjim. 
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to conceal Iiis death from the siir- 
roiindiiig hostile savages, was sunk by 
Ills surviving followers in the deep 
ciirrcnt ot‘ that mighty stream. Of 
the entire expedition, less than half, 
an enfeebled and wretched remnant, 
finally reached the coast of Mexico, 
in the snninier of ir>b‘5, glad to Jiavo 
escaped with their hnre lives from the 
ifdiospitahle swamps a/nl sav’agcs thry 
had so recklessly encountered. It 
does not appear that any of ihcan, 
nor even De Soto himself, Inul formed 
any ajlcqiiate conce[>tion of the im- 
portance of their <lis('overy, of the 
inagiiitiide of the river, or of the ex- 
tent and fertility of the regions 
drained by its trilmtaries ; since more 
than a century was allowed to tran- 
spire before the ^lississippi was re- 
visited by civilized men. And its 
next discoverers wei’e not Spaniards, 
but Freiiehnien ; although Spain had 
long j)ossessed and colonized Florida 
and Mexico on either side of its 
mouth. Hut the Freindi — now liriiily 
establishiMl in Canada, and ]»enetrat- 
irig by their traders and coiftigeurs 
the wild region streti-hing westward 
and south-westward from that Colony 
— obtained from tlie savages some 
account of tliis river about the year 
and in IdTo, Manjuette and 
eToIiet, ])roeeeding westward from 
Montreal, through the (Jreat Lak(?s, 
readied the ^Mississippi above its 
junction with the .Missouri, and 
descended it to within three days’ 
journey of its nioutii. in lf)S2. La 
Salle descended it to the Culf of 
M exico, aid to«>k forum I ])o?»session 
of the region in the name of his king 
and country. A fort was (jrected on 
its banks bv Iberville, about tliey'car 
ItillO ; and in 1T03, a K(‘ttlement was 
made at St. I’eters, on the Yazoo. 


Xew Orleans was first chosen as the 
site of a city in 1717, laid out in 
1718, when the levees which protect 
it from the annual inundations of the 
river were immediately eonimenc.ed, 
and steadily prosecuted to completion, 
ten years afterward. The c<di)ny of 
Louisiana (so named after Louis XIV.) 
remained a Vrciieli possession until 
ITOa, when it was ced(*d to Spain. 
Xew Orleans gradually increased in 
trade and pt^pulatioii, but the <a)hiuy 
outside of that city was of slight im- 
portance under its Spanish rulers, 
who did little to develo]) its resour- 
ces, and were not popular, with its' 
mainly Fnaich iuhabitauts. In 1802, 
XajMileoii Jlona[>arlo, then First Con- 
sul, induced the feeble and decaying 
Bourbons of Spain, then in close alli- 
ance with revoliitionaiy France, to 
nitnicede to her Louisiana, almost 
without consideration ; and the F reiieli 
Ihig uinte more waved over delighted 
Xew ( )rh‘aus. 

Ill the Fnited States, however, the 
transfer was regai’ded with ngret and 
a|)pn!hension. Our settlers beyond 
the Alleghauics, who must export 
their surplus products through the 
low(;r Mississi}»pi, or see them perisli 
usc*less and valueless on their liancls, 
had been for litteen years in a state 
of clinmie and ly no me.aiis voiceless 
dis.satisfact.ion witli tlio alleged jeal- 
ous liostility’^ and olistriKjtivc regula- 
tions of the Si)anisli rulers of tliat 
cs.sential outlet. Threats were freely 
uttered that they would soon descend 
! the river and clear its lower banks 
of the Dons and drones who seemed 
to buiTow there only as an impedi- 
ment and a iiui.sanee. Tlio Span- 
iards were charged with fomenting 
intrigues in Kentucky and Tennessee, 
which had for their object the aliena- 
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tion of tlio entire valley of the Ohio 
from the Union; and certain discon- 
tented or desperate spirits were 
pointed at and named by tlieir neigh- 
bors as liaving sold tlicmselv'cs for 
money to the Sj)aiiish governor at 
New Orleans, agreeing to lend all 
their energies to tlie ])roiriotion of liis 
absurd selieme. So long as Spain 
held the gateway of tlic Mississippi, 
it scHjmed that no lAlier sway there 
could bo more mipopular or odious 
with onr Western pioneers. 

J>iit a ‘sober second thought’ was 
cviiKMMl from the moment that lier 
flag lia(J bc(Mi sii[)planted l)y that of 
repiihliean France. It was instinc,- 
tivcly and universally felt that even 
the growls and tliroats, in which our 
])(?ople -o Ireely indulged so long as 
the cllete and <lespisod Spanianl was 
tln.'ir ob ject, would no longer be politic, 
nor safe. Direct ly after the general 
pac.illcati< n of Euro])e, in 1802, by the 
treaty of Amiens, a powerfnl Freiudi 
expedition bad sailed for tbo West 
Indies; and, tlioiigli its ostensible mid 
real destination w..s llayti, tlie ap[»re- 
hen^iou was bore general and reason- 
able tliat it \\ould ultimately, if not 
immediately, lie debarkcMl oii the 
banks of tlie Mi. .dssij)])i. The privi- 
leges of navigation and of deposit, 

^ Upon loarniri^ of this iiiiportiint tniiisfcr, 
Mr. JolVorson (April 18, 1802) wroto to Mr. 
Livingston, onr Minislur ut Paris, .as follows: 

“Tho cession of Louisiana and the Roridas 
by Spain to France, works most sorely on the 
ITnited Stjvtos. On this B\ibject, tlie Secretary 
of State has written to yon fully, yet 1 cannot 
forbear recurritig to it piirsonally, so deep is lii'* 
impression it makes on my mind. It CDinidotolv 
reverses all tlio ' political relations of tho United 
States, and will form a now epoch in our politi- 
cal course. Of all nations of^ any cnnsideratifui, 
Franco is the one which hitherto has offered tlie 
fewest points on which we could have any con- 
flict of rights, and the most points of a commu- 
nion of interests. From these causes, wo have 
ever looked to her as our TuUural friend^ as one 


which had seemed so niggardly when 
emiceded hy the weakness of Spjiin, 
were now rather cinitracttMl than en- 
larged, and were likely to he with- 
drawn altogether. We had freely con- 
temned and denoimcod the stujiidity 
; and hlindiiessof King Log, hilt hecame 
suddenly grave and silent on tlie im- 
' expected advent of King Stork. 

.Mr. Jetlcrson, wlio had rec't'iilly 
been called to the Presiilency, and 
who mainly did the deeper thinking 
of the young and vigorous ]>arty 
which now ruled tlie country, re- 
garded the change with alarm from 
t'till another aspect. Popular sym- 
]>athy with and admiration for repub- 
lican Franco, witli a corr(‘S])oiiding 
aversifin to ami hatred of arislocnitie 
England, were among the most po- 
tent inihiences wbicli Inid (‘oinbined 
to overthrow the Federalists here and 
bring tlio Tte]>iiblicaiis into ])ower. 
Put all this was now morally certain 
to b(3 reversed. France, planting 
luirself, as it were, at onr back dcuir, 
tliere erecting fortilieatioiis, and ji‘al- 
ously scrutinizing, if not positively 
arresting, every one who should un- 
dertake to pass in or out, l)(‘came in- 
evitahlv and ])nMloiiiiiiaiitly the ob- 
ject of American distrust and hostili- 
ty.’ And now the great advantage 

with which wc could never have an occasion of 
diflcronco. Her growth, therefore, wo viewed 
us our own — her niisfortuiios ours. There is on 
the gloho ono single spot, the posse8S(»r of which 
is our natural and habitual enuiny. It is New 
Orleans, through which the produce of tlin*e- 
eiglitbs of our territory must pass to market;, 
iiinl, from its fertility, it will ero long yield more 
than half of our wliolo produce, and cmitain 
more limn half of our inhabitants. France, 
placing hersedf iii that door, usaumes to us the 
attitude of defiance. Spain might havo retain- 
ed it quietly for years. Her pacific dispositions, 
hor feeble state, would induce her to increase 
our facilities there, so that her possession of tho 
place would be hardly felt by us, and it w’ould 
not, perhaps, be very long before some circum- 
Btanoos might arise, which might make tho cession 
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hitherto accruing to the Republican 
or Democratic party from our rela- 
tions with Europe, and our sympa- 
thies 'vvitli one or the other of the 
parties which divided her, would bo 
transferred at once to the Federalists, 
an<l ])rol)al)]y doulded or qua(lruj[>lod 
in iiituJiKity nnd etiwienry. The vigi- 
Jant Riid iiir-seeiiig Jciforson, always 
a ])atriot, Jind always intensely a par- 
tisan, ])erceived the peril at once to 
his conntr/ and his party, and re- 
solved by a bold stroke to avert it. 
He detennined tli at Louisiana should 
be ours, and perceived, in the gathcir- 
ing storm of war, destined so soon to 
swi?ep away the fragile frost-w'ork of 
tlic rec'ont and unreal ])eaeo, a means 
of hending tlic astute and sellish Na- 
poleon to Ilia will. Louisiana, so re- 
cently and easily reacquired by 
France, must be(‘ome a peril and a 
burden to her ujxm the outbnadc of 
fresh hostilities with a power so su- 
])crior in maritime strength as Great 
Dritain. Tamely to Hurreiider it, 
would be damaging, if not disirracc- 
ful ; to hold it, W(mld cost a fleet and 
an army, and the transfer of this fleet 
and anny to a point so distant as the 
Mexican Gulf was at best a hazardous 
enterj)rise. Framie badly needed 
money ; we needed, or at least covet- 

of it to UH the price of somethinj; of nioro wortii 
to lier. Not so Cfin it ever bo in the lianda of 
Franco. Tho impetuosity of Jior temper, tiie en- 
ergy and restlessness of lier character, plawd 
in a point of cternul frictioii ^ ith us, and our 
character, which, though (piiot and loving peace 
and tho pursuit of wealtli, ia high-miuded, do- 
epis'mg wealth in competition with insult or in- 
jury, enterprising and energelic as any nation on 
oartli ; these circiimstaiices render it impossible 
that iVauce and the TTnited Ktati'S can (continue 
long friends, when they meet in so irritable a 
position. They, as well as we, must bo blind if 
they do not sec this; and we must be very im- 
provident if wo do not begin to mako arrange- 
ments on that hy))othesis. The day that Franco 
takes possession of New Orleans llxes tfie sen- 
tence which is to restrain hor forever within her 
low-wiiter mark. It seals the union of two na- 


ed, Louisiana: and, where the rulers 
on either side are men so capable and 
clear-sighted as Bonaparte and Jef- 
fei’son, an arrangement mutually ad- 
vantageous is not likely to fail. 
After some skillful diplomati(j fenc- 
ing — ^Mr. Jefferson talking as if the 
island of Orleans and the FUtridas 
were all that we greatly cared tor^ 
when he meant from the ffrst t<i have 
the whole — and after some natural 
higgling about the price, tho bargain 
was struck on the flOtli of April, 
LSOik The liimgrv treasury of 
France was richer l)y twelve millions 
of <lolhii’s; four millions mqrc were 
paid by our government to our own 
citizens, in satisfaction of tlu'ir riglit- 
eous claims against France for s]M>lia- 
tions and other damages; and the 
Lnited States became the unques- 
tioned owner and |)ossessorof the en- 
tire Valley of the? ^ lississippi ; acquir- 
ing by this ])h»odless pundiase an area 
of virgin seal, subject to the Indians’ 
rights of inJieritance and occu2)ancy, 
worth many times its entire cost. 

There is no evidence tliat this pur- 
chase was made in the interest of 
Slavery, or with any reference to the 
]>cipetuation of its existence or tho 
incTease of its ])ower. But this does 
not at all im 2 )inge on ilio fact that 

tions, who. in conjunction, can maintain cxdusive 
possession of the ocean. Knnii that inomont, 
we nin.''t marry ourselves to tljcUritish tk'etand 
nation. We must turn all our atlenlion to a 
maritime f«>rcc, for which our resource's j>laco ua 
on very high grovind : aud, having formed nnd 
connoctcil together a power whWih may render 
re-enforcement, of her EcUleincnts here impossible 
to Franco, imiko tlic lirsl caution which sliall lie 
fired in Europe the signal fur tearing up any 
settlement she may have made, and for holding 
the two coutinonts of America in scquostrat.ion 
for tho coiniiion purpose of tho imited British 
and American nations. This ia not a stale of 
things we seek or desire. It ia one which this 
measure, if adopted by France, forces on iia, aa 
necessarily as any other cause, by tlie laws of 
nature, brings on its necessaiy effect” — J^er- 
son^s WorkSj vol. iv., p. 431. 
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Slavery in our Union did secure by 
tins acquisition a vast extension of its 
power and influence. Louisiana 
came to us a slaveliolding territory ; 
luul been such, wliether under hVeiicli 
or S|>aiiish rule, for generations. 
Tliougli its population was sjiarse, it 
was nevcrtlieless widely dispci’sed 
along the Afississi])])! and its lower 
tril)utaries, tliere being quite consid- 
erable setthnnents at and in the vicin- 
ity of St. Louis. Slavery had thus 
alrijady a(*liiev(»d a lodgment and a 
firm footliold in this vast, inviting 
domain. Possession is notoriously 
nine pop its of the law; but in this 
case tlie tenth was not wtintln<|i 
The white inhabitants were liabit- 
iiated to slaveliolding, liked it, and 
indolently believed it to be condu- 
cive to tlim'r imjxirtaiicc, tlieir wealth, 
and their comfort. Of t lie swarm of 
emigrants and adventurers certain to 


And, in the mean time, they should 
he maintained and protected in the 
free enjoynu'iit of their liberty, y>y7^>- 
and llie religion whirli they 
professed.” A just — no, even a Jilcr- 
al construetion of this ]M*ovi^ion, 
giving to flic word “iiilialiifaiits" its 
natural and full significa/ioji — might 
have secured liberty, with tlie enjoy- 
ment of all tlie rights, advantages, 
and immnnities of citizens of the 
United Slat(‘s,” to the colored as well 
as the white Louisianians of that day. 
Hut it is hardly snpposablo that tliis 
was r(*ally intended by the treacher- 
ous murderer of Toiissaint, just sig- 
nally baflled in Ids formidable at- 
tem])t to rcibislave tin* ficcdna ii of 
Uayti. It is very certain that this 
construction was never put in ]>rac- 
tiee, hut that those who bad been 
slaves under S[ainish and French 
rule in Louisiana remained so under 


])oiir in u['on them as a consequence the flag <»f onr country, dying in 
of onr aeq iisitton, a large majority hondage unless specially emaiici- 
would naturally conu^ from the Stal(‘s pated, and leaving tlu'ir cbildren the 
nearest tlnmi, that is, from tlie pre- sole inlicritancc of their sad condi- 
])onderantly and inveterately Slave lion; and that slaveholders, whether 
States; while the Northern adveu- in fact or in pui’iiosc only, eagerly 
tnrers, hying with alacrity to siu'h a hastened to our new purchase and 
tempting fleld for siiecuhition and ex- nqudly covered its most inviting lo- 
periment, were ].'’etty sure to inter- calities with cotton-fields and slave- 
pose no fanatical objecUon to a lints. The day that saw Louisiana 
social condition iiiiaiiimously ])ro- transferred to our Union is one of 
iioiinced so jdeasant and jirofitablo woeful memory to the enslaved ehil- 
by all wdio were i)crinitted to s])cak dren of unliapi)y Africa, 
at all on the subject. Moreover, 

the treaty of cession had expressly The plant known as Cotton^ 
stipulated that the inhabitants of whence the fiber of that name is 
Louisiana “should be incorporated ; mainly obtained, ap])ears to be iiidi- 
into the Union of the United States, geiious in most tro])ical and scini- 


and admitted, as soon as possible, a(j- tropical countries, having been found 


cording to the principles of the Fedor- growdng wild by Columbus in St. 
al Constitution, to the enjoyment of Domingo, and by later explorers 


; all the rights, advantages, and inimn- throughout the region of the low- 
^xiities of citizens of tlie United States, er l/Qssissippi and its tributaries. 
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Cortes f<.>inid it in nsc Ly t.lio lialf- 
eivili/ed Mcxiejins; and it lias been 
rudely r;ibne:iti‘d in AiVica from lime 
iinnieinorial. India, however, is the 
earlie.-l known seat of the cotton 
inaiiijfaclure, and litfre it long ago 
uttninod tJic liigliest j)erfecfioii j)i>ssi- 
bJe jfrior to tin: npjilinition of sk*ani, 
with (Munplicaled niacliinerv, fo its 
various processes; and hence it ap- 
peal’s to have gradually extended 
westward llirough INnvia and Arabia, 
until it attract{?d the attention of 
the (» reeks, and was nnticrod by 
Herodotus aliout 400 J>. (]., as tlie 
jinwliict of an Indian tre(‘, and the 
staple ol‘ an extensive inaiiufactiire. 
].aler (ireek accounts con linn the 
inipri‘'i>ion tliat tlic treii or shrub \ 
variety was cultivated in India ju’e- [ 
vioiisly to the ])Iantor annual now by 
far tlie more commonly gr<nvn. Tlie 
liomans began to use cotton faiirii’s 
before tlie time of Julius Caesar, and 
the cotton-jdant was grown in h^i<-i!y 
and along the northern coast of the 
Mediterranean so eaily as the tenth 
cent iirv. Tlui cult ure, Innvever, does 
not appear to have ever attained a 
great iiii]M)rtan(‘e in any portion of 
the world reeiardcd bv the Greeks 
and Romans as (?ivilized, ])rior to its 
rei'cnt estahlishincnt in Kgyi>t, in 
obediciK^e to the despotic will of 
Ibrahim Pacha. 

In the British colonies now com- 
posing this country, the experiment 
of (*.orton-])hinting was tried so early 
as 1021 ; and in 1000 tlie growth of 
the cotton-plaiit is on re<*ord. The 
cultivation slowly and iitfuJly ex- 
panded throughout the following 
century, extending northward to the 
east(?rn sliorc of Maryland and the 
Bouthernmost point of New Jersey — 
where, however, the plant was growm 


more for ornament than use. It is 
stated that ‘‘ seven bags of cotton- 
wool” 'were among the exports of 
Cbarleston, S. 0., in 1748, and that 
trilling shipments from that port 
were likowdse made in 1 754 and 1757. 
In 17N4, it is recorded that eight 
bags, Hliijtpcd to England, were 
seized at tJie ciistoin-Iiouse as iraiidii- 
lently entered : cotton not being a 
production of the United States.” 
Tli(i export of I7i)0, as returned, was 
cighty-oiio bags ; and the entire cotton 
crop of the United States at that 
time w’as ]>rol)ably less Ilian the ])ro- 
diict of some single plaiitatum iii our 
Aiy. 

For, though the plant grew lux- 
uriantly and ])rtulia*ed abundantly 
throughout tide*- water Virginia and 
all that portion of our country lying 
southward and south-westward of 
Richmond, yet the* enormous labor 
reipiired to sciparatt? the seed from the 
tiny huiidful «)f fibres w'heridn it was 
iinhedded,]*recliided its extensive and 
prolitahlo'cultivation. Itr was caleu- 
ted that the perfect se|>arat ion of one 
])ouik1 of hhre from the seed was an 
average day’s work ; and this fad. ])re- 
sented a formidalde harrier to the 
production of the stajde in any hut a 
region like India, wlieri? labor can 
he hired for a jiric'e below' the cost 
of subsisting slaves, how'ijver WTctch- 
edly, in this c,onntry. It seoihed that 
the limit of American c<»tton culti- 
vation had been fully readied, w hen 
an (?veiit occurred wdiidi speedily rev- 
olutionized the industry of our slave- 
holding States and the commerce and 
manufactures of the world. 

Eli Whitney, a native of West- 
borough, Worcester County, Massar 
chusetts, bom December 8, 1765, was 
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descended on botli sides from ances- 
tors of English stock, who dated their 
migration from the old country nearly 
hack to the nicmorahle voyage of the 
jiyilower. They wi.mh* generally hinu- 
ors, and, like most ianners of those 
days, in very moderate cirenmstaneos. 
Elis latJa.T, poor, indiistrioiis, and in- 
genious, had a worksJiop wlierein he 
devoted the ineleineiit season to the 
making of wheels and of chairs. Here 
tlie son early develoju-d a remarka- 
l)le ingenuity and mechanical skill; 
(‘stjihlisliing, wlun only iifteen years 
of ag(\ thi‘ nmmifaclurc hy liand of 
wrongly, nails, for which there, was, 
in those later years of mirl tcvoliitioii- 
ary struggle, a (hanaiid at high ]>riccs. 
Tliough he had liad no instrncti(ni in 
iiail-iuaMng, and Ins few implements 
nere of tlie rudest d .s< ri])tion, ho 
jinjsned the l)usin<*s}. tlirongli two 
'»vint<*rs V. ith ])rolit to his lather, <le- 
voling tlu* snimnei’s, as hetore and 
alhu’ward, to the labors ()f the farm. 
.After the close of the war, his nails 
heing no loTigtu' in demand, lie en- 
gaged in the mamsiin'tnre of the ])ins 
then in fashion for fastening ladies’ 
bonnets, and n.early inono[)oli/.ed the 
market, through the excellence his 
}U’<.(lnet. AValking-oancs also were 
among his winten* manufactures, and 
were esteemed petaillarly well made 
and liandsome. Mc^aiitinie, he ‘.con- 
tinued tlie devotion of his summers 
to the labors of the farm, attending 
the coimnoti school of his distrust 
through its winter session, and being 
therein noted for devotion to, and 
eminent skill in, arithmetic. At four- 
teen, he was looked upon hy his 
neighboi*s as a very rcmarkahlo, en- 
ergetic, and intelligent youth. At 
nineteen, he resolved to obtain a lib- 
eral education ; but it was not until 


he had reached the mature age of 
twenty-three that he was ciiableil to 
enter college. By turns laboring 
with his hands ami teaching srlu>t/l, 
he obtained tlie means of piU'^eeu ting 
his studies in Vale, wliieli he eidi red 
ill May, irso. He borrowed some 
money to aid liini in ]jis j)i‘ogre.-s, 
giving his note therefor, and paying 
it so soon as he could. On the de- 
cease of his father some years after- 
ward, hi^ took an active ]jart in 
settling the e.-tali*, hut relimpiislied 
his ])ortiou tv) his co-heirs. It is 
searcc'ly prol>jibie lliat the jimonnt 
he thus saerilietd was large, but the 
gemTons j-pirit he c\iiieed is not 
thiTchy ohseiir(‘d. 

While in e«>llcge, his natural supe- 
riority in meeliaiii.-^m and jH'oelivity 
to invention wi*r(^ tVe(|iicntly mani- 
fested. On one oeearion, a tutor 
regretted to his pupils that he could 
not exhibit a <li‘sired philosophical 
oxperjincnt, bei'aii^e the apparatus 
v/as out of ordi*r, and could only be 
repaired in Enro['e. Young Whitney 
theren])on pro])osi*d to iindiTtake the 
repair, and made it to })erfeet satis- 
l;i(*tion. At am.ither tirni*, he asked 
]iorniissioii to use at intervals the 
tools of a earjientcr who worked 
near his l)<*arding-plaee; hut the care- 
ful mceliaiiic declined to trust tiiom 
ill the hands of a student, unless 
the gentleman n ilh wliom Mr. W. 
hoarded would become responsible 
f'.-r t]ii‘ir safe return. The guarantee 
was given, and Mr. Whitney took the 
tools in hand; when the carpenter, 
surprised at his dexterity, exiOaimed : 
“ There was one good mechanic 
spoiled -when you went to college.” 

Mr. Whitney graduated in the fall 
of 1792, and directly engaged with a 
Mr. B., from Georgia, to proceed to 
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tliat State and reside in liis employer’s 
family as a private teaeher. On his 
way thither, he had as a travelinj]; 
coiri 2 )anion Mi’s. Gi’eeno, widow ot*tlie 
eminent [Ivvtflutionary gencrnly Na- 
thaniel Greene, was returning j 
with her clvihlven to 8avannai\, after 1 
t\\e swumw.r at t\\e "5soy\\\. 
]J.is liealth infirm on liis arri- 

val at Savaimali, Mrs. Giveiu* kindly 
invited him fo tlic hospitjdities of her 
rcsideiu'C uni il he sliould ])e(‘ome fully 
restoHMi. Short of money and in a 
land of straiiijers, he wns now eoolly 
informed hv his employer that his 
sorviecs were not recpiired, lie (B.) 
havinjLi; (employed another teacher in 
his st(‘ad! Mrs. (inuMie h<'reu])on 
ni'i^ed liim to make her house his 
lioiiK^ so long as that should he de- 
sirable, and ])nrsue under h(‘r roof 
tlie stiuly of the law, which he then 
C(mlem])lat('d. lie gratefully accept- 
ed the oil(;r, and commenced the 
study acc'onlingly. 

Mrs. Greene ha]>i)eue(l to he en- 
gaged in embroidering on a ])e<*uliar 
frame known as a tambour. It Avas 
Iwidly constructed, so that it injured 
th(i falwie while it imj)ede(l its pro- 
duction. IVlr. Whitney eagerly vol- 
unteered to make her a better, and 
did so oil a i»hm wliolly new, to her 
great deligiit and that of lier cliil- 
dren. 

A large party of Georgians, from 
Augusta and the plantations above, 
BOOH after paid Mrs. G. a visit, sev- 
eral of them being ofticjers who had 
served under her husband in the Bev- 
olutionary war. Among the topics 
discussed by them around her fireside 
was the depressed state of Agricul- 
ture, aud the irnj)ossibility of profit- 
ably extending the culture of the 
green-seed Cotton, because of the 


trouble arid exjiense incurred in sop 
arat lug the seed from the fiber. These 
representations impelled Mrs. ( ireeuo 
to say; ‘‘Gentlemen, apj»]y to my 
young friend, Mr. Whitney — /c c.ari 
make any tiling/^ She thereujuui took 
them into an adjacent room, where 
sAie sAuiwed \A\eAuAveY tanxhowY-Vvame 
j and several ingenious toys Avhicli "Mr. 
! W. had made l*or the gi’atificathui of 
her children. She then introduced 
Ihem to AVhituey himself, extolling 
his genius and commending him to 
tlieir conlid(uic(} and fri(?ndshi|). In 
tlie conversalion which ensued, he 
observed that he had never iA*eii cot- 
ton nor cotton-sced in liis lif(‘. 

Mr. AYhitmy ])roiiiised notliing and 
gave little en(*ouragenient, hut went 
to work. No cotton in the seed be- 
ing at hand, he Avent to Savannah 
aud searched tluu’e anumg Avarc- 
Iiouses and boats until he Ibiind a 
small parcel. I’liis iie caiTied homo 
and secluded willi himself in a haso- 
ment room, Avhere he set liimsc^lf at 
AA’ork to devise and c(Mistrnct the im- 
]>l(?ment n'quired. Tools being fcAV 
and rude, he was eonstrained to mak(5 
better-- drawing his oAvn Avirc, hc- 
(*ausc none could, at that tiim*, be 
bought in I lie city of SaA’aniiah. Mi*s. 
Greene rind her next friend, Mr. Mil- 
ler, Avliom she soon after married, 
Averc the only pern ms beside himself 
Avho were allowe<l the entree of his 
workshop) — in fact, the only ones who 
clearly knew Avhat he Avas about, liis 
mysterious hammering and tinkering 
in that solitary cell Avere subjects of 
infinite curiosity, inar\^el, and ridi- 
cule among the younger members of 
tlie family. But he did not interfere 
with tlieir merriment, nor alloAv them 
to interfere Avith his enterprise ; and, 
before the close of the winter, his 
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mfufliine wan so nearly perfected that him of the just rewfird of liis acliicvc- 
its siJ<‘(‘ess was no longer doubtful. merit. He ought not to have ex- 
Mrs. (Jrecne, too eager to realize pected that those who lived idly and 
and enjoy her friend’s triumph, in luxuriously by stealing the wife from 
view of the existing stagnation of Jujr hnshaiirl, and the child from its 
Georgian industry, invited an assem- mother-, would hesitate to st('al, also, 
l)lag(j at her house of leading gentle- the fruit of hrairi-wor-k, in order 
men from various parts of tlie State, to render therehy the original tlieft 
and, on the. first diiy after their meet- ;ten-iohl move advantageous than it 
ing, eondueted them to a temptu-aiy j otherwise could be. 7te[)oi*ts of tlie 
htrilding, erected for tlie ina<djine, in | rratni*e and Airhio of his inventum 
whir^li they saw, with astonishment j were widely ami rajiidly cii-cnlated, 
and deliglit, that one man with | ci-cating intense i‘\cit(‘m(Mit. Itriilti- 


WJiitney’s inATiition could se|»ar-at(i 
more (-otton from the seed in a siiigh^ 
day than he (*onld without it by the 
labor of months. 

Ml’. Pliirieas JVliller, a native of 
Connecticut and a gradnnte of Yi\U\ 
Avl)o had come to (leor-gia as the 
teat-her of (Jeneral (Jr-e<*ne's children, 
and who, jihont this tinu', became 
the hn>l)and of his Avirlow, now pro- 
posed a partnerdii] Mr. W1 
TK-y, by wliicli he. engaged to fiirrrish 
funds to perfeet the invention, secure 
llio. ivqiiisite ])ateuts, and iminufac- 
tnro the inM-ded macliines ; tire part- 
ners to shar-e equally all ])rofits and 
eniohmients tliencc resulting. Their 
contract hears date May 27, 170o; 
and tlio lirm of Miller it Whitney 
immediately commenced Avliat th(*y 
had good reason to expect Avoiild 
prove a most. cxtensiA'c and highly 
lucrative business. Mr. Whitney 
thcroiipoii repaired to Connecticut, 
there to perfect his iiiv'entioii, secnire 
his patent, and manufacture macdiines 


• tiid(‘s liast(‘n(*(I from all quarters to 
’ see his original machine; but, no 
! ])atent having yet lieen seciircil, it 
Avas d(ieuH‘d unsafe to gratily their 
curiosity; so tJiey broke o]>en tlio 
building by night, and carried (►Iftho 
wondtu-rul ]u*ize. JJefore Jio (M)uld 
complct<i his model and secure liia 
I patent, a number of imitation.-; liad 
! l)cen made and s(‘t to work, deviating 
in some resp(H‘ts from the original, in 
' the lio])e of thus evading all [HMialty. 

' J3efore Wliitney liad been tliree days 
on his northward trip, a letter from 
his ]>artner followed on his track, 
AAdiich said : 

“ It will 1)L* ncressfiry to luwe a coiisidcM-a- 
1)U* hiiiiiIkt of fjiiis inaik*, to l»e ia ivailiiicss 
to scMtl out a.'! soon a.stlio jaitciit is (ihtainod, 
in (inler tf» satisfy tlie aU.'icliite (leniaints, 

. and make pooplo's heads easy on the snhjeet; 

\ /or / (Oil ioformed of tiro other vhiimniitR 
1 /or the. honor of tha invciitwii of the rofloii 
I (jiits^ ill addition to tlioHC we knew In/ore^'' 

Messrs. Miller and 'Wliitnev's 
jdaii of operations Avas essentially 
vicious. They proposed to ('oiistnu^t 


for the Sontheni market. and retain the OAviiership of all the 

But liis just and sanguine liopes inaeliines that might he needed, set- 
were destined to signal and hitter ting one np in each cotton-groAvlnj 
disappointment. His invention Avas neighborhood, and ginning all the 
too valuable to be peacefully enjoyed ; staple for every third pound of the 
or, rather, it was the seeming and product. Even at this i-ato, the 
urgent interest of too many to rob invention would have been one of 
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enormous benefit to the j)lanters — 
cotton being then worth from twenty- 
five to thirty-three eents ])er jioiind. 
Blit no sintrlc manufactory could turn 
out the gins so fast as wautc*<l, and 
planters who iriiglit readily liave eon- 
Bontod to the terms of the ]»atentees, 
liad the maeliines been furnished bo 
fast ns re(|uired, could hardly be ex- 
pectc<l to aecpiii'sce so readily in tbe 
nec(‘ssily of d( without iiiaeliine: 
altogether because the ])atentees could 
not, though others could, sii 2 >ply them. 
And tluMi the manufacture of ma- 
chines, to be constructed and worked 
by th(? patentees illoiie, involved a vtay 
large, outlay of money, which must 
mainly beobtaini*<1 l»y borrowing. IMil- 
ler’s means Ixfing soon e.\hausle<l,t]ieir 
first loan of two tliou.-and dollars Avas 
made on the <*omparatively favorable 
conditidii of five per cent. ])r(*niiuTri, 
in addition to lawful interest. But 


wa/i grealhj ht jural hg the ginning 
jyroratfi! And now no one would 
touch the ginned cotton ; and block- 
beads were found to insist that tbe 
roller-gin — a preposterous nval to 
AVhitney’s, Avbercby tbe seed was 
crushed in tbe fibre, instead of being 
Bt»parated from it — was actually a 
better macbinc than Whitney’s ! In 
tbe dejlths of their distress and in- 
so'lvenev, !Miller Avrote (April 27, 
I79(>) from Georgia to Whilncy, urg- 
i ing him to hasten to L»)ndon, tliere 
j to eoimteract the stupid prejudice 
: Avbic'li laid bcfui cxeilcd against 
ginned cotton ; adding : ^ 

j “Oiir fortune, onr fsUe, ilepeiuls on it. 

! Tlu‘ process of p;itciit is now »piito 

! nt :i stand. J licar notliinj; it except tlio 
■ coiulolence of a few real frieruls, who ex- 
j pn‘ss their re..rret tliat so proijiisinf^ iiii iu- 
venti<ui has entirely failed.” 

AVliitney cn(l(‘aA"t»red to obey this 
tion, but could noAvhere obtain 


tb(‘v w’ert', soon borroAving at tAventy 
l^er cent, jtrr uionfh. Then there 
w:is sickness; ]\rr. Whitney liaving 
a severe and tedious attack iti 1794; 
after Avhicli the scarhjt fever ragt’tl in 
Kew' iravcn, disabling many of his 
workmen ; and soon the lawsuits, j 
into w’hich they Averc driven in de- ; 
feuse of their patent, began to devour 
all tiie money tluy coidd make or 
borroAA'. Ill 1795, Whitney bad 
allot her attack <d* sickness; ami, on 
bis return to Xew lljivcn, from three 
weeks of siifieriiig in Xew York, 
leariu'd that his manufactory, Avitli 
all his machines and ]>a]>crs, had just 
been (‘onsumod by fire, Avhereby lie 
found himself suddenly rediu*ed to 
utter bankruptcy. Kext came a re- 
port from England that the British 
nianufaeturei-s condenmed and re- 
jected tbe cotton cleaned by bis ma- 
chines, on the ground that t/ie staple 


the neecssary funds; though hr 1 *..»1 
j^cviaul times lixed the day ol Jiis do- 
. ]>artnr(*, and on (Uk occasion had 
I actually engagc'd hii passage, and 
taken leave of some of Ids frii'uds. 
j Octolier 7, 1797, IVfr. AV’^hitney wrote 
to an intimate friend a letter, Avherc- 
from the ildioAving is an extract: 

“ Tlic* cxtrciiio cinh:irr:issTucnts wliu-li 
have Ikh ‘11 fur a h>n;r time aecMimulatiii^ 
upon lue are now become si» jrroat that it 
will ho impossililo forme to stru;r?^lo apiiiist 
them many days loFiirer. It has re<piired 
my utmost exertions fo f.rist, williout imi- 
kiii^ the least ])ro;j:i*ess in (uir business. F 
h;iv'ti lahored lianl afraiust the stroiij' currcMit 
of disiippoiiitineiit, which has been tlireatoii- 
injr to carry iis down the cataract; l)ut I 
have lahored Avith a shattered oar, and 
8triij:};led in v.iiri, unless some speedy relief 
is obtained. 1 am now quite far eiioii|;h 
ndvuiiCAMl ill life to think seriously of iimrry- 
ing. I have ever looked forward with ])lea- 
sure to an alliance with an amiable and vir- 
tuous companion, as a source from whence 
I have expected one day to derive the great- 
est liappincss. But the accomplishment of 
my tour to Europe, and the acquisition of 
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Bomctliinf? wliidi T cnn call niy own, appear 
to l»o absolutely neccasury, before ft will bo 
utlinitisihh fur iiio oven think of family 
eri:i!i;^erin'iils. JVobaI)Iy a year ami a half, 
at least, Avill bo re(|uire(l to perform that 
tour, iifti'i* it is entered upon. Life is but 
short, at best, and six or seven years out of 
the midst of it is, to him who makes it, an 
immense saerilice. My most nnreiiiitted at- 
tontiiin lias lieen devoted lo our business. I 
Lave sam-iliced to it other objects, from 
Avhieh, holbro this time. I mi*!:ht certainly 
have jxained twenty or tliirty thousand dol- 
lars. My whole prospects have heeii em- 
barked in it, with the expectation that I 
Biunild, before this time, liavo realized somo- 
thiiij' from it."’ 

At Jenpflli tlio riditiiiloiiri 

a^ninst cotton ckmiuMl by Wliitiiov’s 
gill gnuliinlly ntid slowly gjivo way, 
and tlio*v:dtic of the invention began 
to bo ]»(n‘coived and a(*knowledgcd. 
Ibit Miller Sl AVhitniwV first suit 
against infringers now eaine to trial, 
before a (ieorgia jinn : and, in spile 
of tlio judge's eliargi^ directly in tli(‘ 
plaintitfs’ favor, a was given 

for the (bdendant -a verdict from 
wiiitdi there was no apjieal. ^Vben 
the soeond stdt Avas ready fo i 

Siivaiinali, no judge ap[>eiin'd, and, of 
C(»nrse, no court oas lield. .irean- 
tiino, the South fairly swarmed Avilh 
])irates on tlnj invinition, of all kinds ! 
and degrees. In Aj)!*!!, 1790, Miller | 
Avritcd to Whitney as follows: | 

i 

“The prospect <d’ malvinjjj anytliiTi" by 
jriunin}5 in this Stjite. is at nii end. Surrep- 
tilious gins are erected in evt.Tv ]jart of the 
country ; and tlie Jury men at Augusta have 
(mine to an understanding among themselves 
that they will never give ti cause in our 
favor, let the merits of tiio case be us they 
may.” 


I generally took care not to jmy. 
' If sn(?d, jni'ies would often return a 
A^erdict of no consideration, <;r a trial 
Avon Id be staved off until collect iou 
1 Avas barred by the statute of liniita- 
I lion, Avliich outlawed a di?bt tliat had 
j existifd tliroiigli a jxjriod of fair 
years. On one occasion, tlie agent 



! on a ci)lleeting tour through the 
. State of (.Te«)i*gia, was iinahlc lo ob- 
tain money einnigli to pay his ('x- 
]»enses, and was eoin[K*lled to draw 
on his ('nijdoyers for nearly the full 
amount. 

Finally, in ISOI, this agent Avrote 
to Ids ]>rincipals that, tlioiigh tho 
planters of South (i^amlina would not 
j>ay th(‘ir noti‘s, many of them sug- 
g(*sted a ])nrcliase of tlie rigid of tlie 
pateid(*es f(»r that Stale hy its Legis- 
lature ; and lie urged Mr. WliitiK'y 
, lo eonie to (\>bnnbla, and try to 
• make an aiTanii'iniuMit on this hasis. 

AVIiitney <lid so, taking sonui lettias 
j and testimonials from the new Fresi- 
j dent, Jeiierson, and his Secretary of 
! State, aMadis<ni, wliicli AV(*r(* doiild- 
of stTviee t<> him in liis negotia- 
tions. Ilis memorial having lioen 
duly snhmittoHl to tlie Legislature, 

I ])r4>posing to stdl the palinit right for 
I South Carolina for one Imndred 
i thousand dollars, the Legislature dc- 
; hated it, and linally offiTed for it 
I fifty thousand -- twenty thousand 
I down, and ten thousand per annum 
for three yeara. Whitney, in a letter 


It AV’oiild not be Biirprising if the 
firm Avould now have gladly relin- 
quished the working of their ma- 
chines, and confined themselves to 
the sale of jiatent rights. But few 
MDuld buy what tliey could safely 
steal, and those few gave notes whicli 


Avritten the day after the passage of 
the act, says : 

“ Tlio nso of tlie machine lierc ama- 
zingly e.xtoiisivo, and the value of it beyond 
all calculation. It may, wit bout exaggera- 
tion, bo said to have raised the A'alne f)f 
soATn-cigliths of all tho three Soul hern 
States from fifty to one liundred per cent. 
We get but a song for it in comparison with 
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the worth of the tilin'}; ; hut it is servring I of tho act, entitled, ‘ An act to extend tho 
soiiietliiiij;. Jt will eiiiihlo Miller Ss Whit- jirivilo'fes of olitaining Patents for useful 
iiey to jmy nil their dehts, and divide sumo- / discoveries and inventions, to certain per- 
tiling*’ between them. It estnhlishes u pro- j sons therein mentioned^ and to enhirf'o ftiid 
cedent which will bo rnluuble as it respects j define tho penalties for riolutinf( tho rif'hts 
our colleetions in otlior States, and 1 think, of paten tei's,’ so as to iirevent tlio o|)oration 
there is now a fair pr«>s\)eet tliat 1 ahull in i of it to tho inpiry of that most valuahlc ata- 
tho event roah/e property enoii*;!! to render ' ]>lc, eoUon, and tho erainpinfi? of j:en\ua iu 
me e«)mrortalile, aud, in some measure, inde-* improvements on Miller iVs Whitney’s patent 
pendent.” (Jin, as well as to limit tho price of ohtain- 

, T • ini? a ri.u:ht of usin^ it, the pri(?e at present 

Jlo was iiilstalvOn. The next Lo^is- heini? unhounded, and the planter and poor 


latiire ofSinith Carolina iinllliied tlie j 
eontract, siisjKiiKled jmynient oii the : 
tliirtv thousand still due, and insti- 

t/ y 

tilted a suit for the rocoverv of the 
twenty thousand that had been 
alreaily ])aid ! Tlie ])r(»ti*nses on 
'\vhi(']i. this reinarkahlo course was 
taken are more fully set forth in the 
aetinii of tlie lA\i^islatiire of Georgia 
in ]>.ised o;i a Messap;c from j 

the ^covernor, nrp:iniLj the inexiiedieney 
of ^srraiitinp^ any thing to Miller & 
^V’^liitney. TIic Committee to wliom 
tliis niatl.'T was referred, made 
re])ort, in whicdi they — 

“cordially apireed with tho •rovornor in his 
ohservalions, that monojiolies are at all 
times odious, j)arlicularly in free f?overn- 
iiieiils, Mini that smne remedy ouj/lit to ho 
applied to liio wound wiiieii tlie ('ottoiidJin 
monopoly h:js «?iveii, and will otIierwi.se 
continue (o /?ive, to the culture and cleanin'? 
of that precious and iinuva.siii.ir staple. They , 
have e.v.imiiied the IJev. Jaincs JIutch- j 
iiison, who declares that JlMwmhI Lyon, at 
least twelve nioiiths before Miller it Whit- 
ney's m.'ifhiiie was hroUjL?ht into view, Innl 
in piissessiou a saw or cottoii-irin, in minia- 
ture. of the same const ruel ion ; and it fur 
ther Mppears to them, from the information 
of l)o<*ior ('orles l*edro Dampiere, an old 
and re>!])ect:ilile citizen of (■olnmhia eoiiuty, 
that a inaeliine of a construction similar to 
that of Miller I'c Whitney, was U‘<ed in Swit- | 
zerlainl at lea^t forty yenrs :ii?o, /hr //ffi i$nr- 
ptm nt' pirl'i/tf/ rtfgs to mnL'cAinl and 2^1 per 

This astonishing Committon (dosed 
their report wivli the folio wing reso- 
lution : 

“ Iktyohal. Tliat the Senators and Rcfiro- 
8ciitat.ive.<« of this State in (^inj^ress he, and 
they hereliy are, instructed to use their 
utmost endeavors to obtain a modificatiou 


artificer altOf?other at the mercy of the pa- 
tentees, wlio may raise the price to any sum 
they jdetise. 

“ Ami, in case tho said Senators and Ilo- 
preseiitalivcs of this State shall liinl such 
modilication impracticable, that they do 
then use their best endeavors t<» induce (loii- 
^ress. from the example of other nations, to 
make co!n])ensatioM to Miller A Whitney for 
their discovery, take iij) the patent ri'?ht, 
and release the Southern States from so 
hnrlheusoine a t?rievanee,” 

North Carolina, to lier lionor he it 
re(*orded, iu Dccomher, lSoi>, iicgo- 
llalt‘d uu arrangement with Mr. 
Whitney, wlujrtjhy tlic legisiatnro 
laid a ta.x of two shilling!^ and six- 
])i*n(*o upon erory mto employed iu 
ginning cotton, to be continued for 
five yetir:^, which sum was to be col- 
lcct(*d by the sheriifs in the same 
manner as the public tax(»s ; atid, 

: after dcdiu-ting the exptjiiscs of collec- 
; tion, Ihe avails were faithfully paid 
over to the |)ateiitee. The old 
North State was not extimsivcly en- 
gaged in cotton-growing, and tlie 
pcHuniiary avails of this ae,tion were 
probably not large ; but tlie arrange- 
iiiimt seems to liave bc'.en a fair one, 

I and it was never rej>iidiated. South 
(kirolina, it should in justice be said, 
through her legislature of ISO- 1, 
leceded from her repudiation, and 
fulfilled her original contract. 

Mr. Miller, the partner of Whit- 
ney, died, poor and embarrassed, on 
tlie 7th of I)e(jember, 1803. At the 
term of the United States District 
Court for Georgia, held at Savannah 
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in December, 1807, Mr. Whitney 
obtained a verdict against tlic pirates 
on his inv^cntion ; his ])atent being 
HOW” in the last year of its CAistcnco. 
Judge Johnson, in entcnng judg- 
ment for the plaintitf, said ; 

“With re^rard to the utility of this discov- 
ery, the court would ileiaii it u wjiste of 
iJinu to dwell lou;[( U])on this topic. Is there 
a man who hears us, who has not expe- 
rienced its utility ? The whole interior of 
tlie Soutliern Slates was lanj'uishinj', and 
its inhublUmts eini^ratin^ for want of some 
object to enj^aji'e llieir atleMti<»n, and employ 
tlieir industry, wlien the invention of this 
machine at once opened views 1<i tiieiii 
wliicli >et the whole country in active 
tion. From cliildlinod to ajjre, it has ]»ro- 
sented lo us a lucrative em|)h)ymciit. liuli- 
vi»hials wlfo were depressed with poverty, 
and sunk in idleness, liavo suddenly risen to 
wealth and respectability. Onrdelits have 
been paid otf. Our capitals liave increased, 
and oiU* lands tivblcil tlieinselves in value. 
We cannot expros the wei^dit of the obli;xa- 
tion wliicli (be country owe-' lo this inven- 
tion. Tiie extent of it caiinol now be seen. 
Snne faint presoiitinnail. may be fornuMl 
from ivHe<‘tion that (.’ottou is rapitlly 
sn])plantiii;^ Wool, Flax, Silk, and even Furs, 
in manutaetni- s, ami may <nic day prut’da- 
hiy Mij»|)ly tb*‘ use of speeie in our Fast 
India trjnle. Onr sister Slates als<i partici- 
pate, in the lienelits of this invention; fur, 
besiile aH'ordin^' the raw material for tlieir 
mannfaelurors. ihe biiil.iness <Mud (|uaniity 
of the arliele atlonl a valiiahle employment 
for their shippiiif^^” 


thousand millions of dollars to the 
Slave States of tin’s country, is to 
place a very moderato estimate on 
its value. Mr. Wiiitncy petitioned 
Congress, in 1 81 2, for a renewal of 
his patent, setting forth the costly 
and embarrassing struggles ho had 
been forced to make in defense of liis 
right, and observing that he had b('en 
unable to obtain any decision on tlio 
merits of his claim until lie liad hoen 
eleven years in the law, and until 
thirteen of the fourteen ycuirs’ life- 
time of his patent bad expired. But 
the immense value of his invention 
stood direcitly in the way of any such 
acknowledgment of its merits and 
his riglitcous claims as tlic renewal 
he sought would have involved. 
Some liberal iiKunbers from the eot- 
. ton-growing region favored liis peti- 
I tion, hut a mu joi'ity of the Southrons 
fiercely opjioseil it, and it was lost. 

Mr. Whitney, in the <*oiirso of a 
corres])ondenc(' with llobevt Knltoii, 
inventor of llie first succcsslul steam- 
boat, remarks : 

“Tlic diflicultics wKli whicb I h;ivo li.'id to 
contend have in-ij^inalcd, ]»riiicipally. in the 
I want of ii disposition in maiikimi to do jus- 
tice. My iiivi’iition was new and distinct 
friMii every tillier: it stood alone. It was nr/fc 
interwoven witli anytliin;' before known; 
ainl it call scbbnn bappen that an invention 
or improvement is so strontrly marked, and 
can i>e so clearly and specitically identilied; 
and I have always believed that I sbould 
have had no dithciilty in cansin;,? my ri^rhts 
to he res[)ccted, if it laid l)cen li*ss valiuible, 
ami l)oen used only liy a small portion ol tho 
( immunity. Ihit tbe use of this macliino 
bcinji imiiienscly protitablo to almost every 
planter in tlic cotton districts, all wcr(.>i in- 
terested in irespassiii'f ii])Oii tlie patent right, 
.and eucli kept the otlier in couhtciiame. 
demagogues made themselves popular by 
inisretiresentation and unfounded clamors, 
boUi against the right and the law made for 
its protection. Heiicc tliero arose associa- 
tions and combinations to oppose both. At 
one time, hut few men in Georgia dared to 
come into court and testify to the most sim- 


Mr. ^\’'hitnoy''s patent expired in 
18(bS, leaving him a jioorer man, 
doubtless, than though he had never j 
listened to the suggestions of his 
friend Mrs. Greene, and undertaken 
the invention of a machine, by means 
of which tlie annual production of 
cotton in the Southern States has 
been augmented from sonus five or 
ten thousand hales in 1703 to over 
Jioe milliom of hales^ or one million 
tons, in 1859 ; tliis amount being at 
least three-fourths in weight, and 
seven- eighths in value, of all the cot- 
ton produced on the globe. To say 
that this invention was worth one 
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pi© facts witliin their knowledge, relative to 
the use of the machine, lu one instance, 1 
hjid great difficulty in proving that the ma- 
chine /ifttl heen mvd in Georgia, although, at 
the same moment, there were throe separate 
sets of this machinery in motion within fifty 
yards of the building in which the court sat, 
and all so near that the rattling of tlio wheels 
was ilLstiuctJv heard on tho stops of tho court- 
hoiisu.^* 

In 1798, Mr. Wliitncy, despair- 
in*; of ever iiclueving a coinpctenec 
from the proceeds of liis cotton- 
gin, eiiffatjod in tlio niJiiiufju^ture 
of. arms, near New Haven ; and his 
rare capacity for this or any similar 
undertaking, joined with his in^dn- 
ciblo persevcraiKie and energy, was 
finally rewarded witli success. Ho 
was a most indelatigahlo worker; j 
one of the first in his maiuifiietory in 
the morning, and the last to leave it 
at night; able to make any imple- 
ment or macliiiic lie rcqnin^d, or to 
invent a new one wh(?n that might bo 
needed; and he ultimately achieved 
a competency. Ho made great im- 
jirovemcnts in the inanutacturo of iirc- 
anns — ^iinproveineiits that have since 
been conti lined and perfected, until 
tlic American rifled musket of our 
day, made at the National Annory in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, is doubt- 
less tho most effective and ]»erfcct 
weapon known to mankind. In 1 S17, 
Mr. Whitney, now fifty-two y(?ars old, 
found liimself fully redieved from 2 >o- 
cuiiiary embarrassments and the har- 
assing anxieties resulting therefrom. 

• Tho inventor of tho cotton-gin in not dt.*emcd 
worthy of even tho slighirst diHtinct biograph- 
ical nollco in tho E/icj/ciopcbdia liriUmnica. Tlio 
only, and not very accurate, allusion to him 
^ that I have been ablo to find iu that inmienso 
work, is 03 follows: 

“ Tho ITpLind Cotton Is a difforent species 
from tho Soa Island, and i:i si^paratcd with such 
difficulty from tho seed, that tho expense of 
doaning tho wool must havo put a stop to its 
further cultivation, had not a machine, by which 


He was now married to Miss Henrietta 
r. Edwards, daughter of the Hon. 
Pierpont Edwards, United States Dis- 
trict Judge for Connecticut ; and four 
children, a son and three daughters, 
were born to him iu the next five 
yoar&. In September, 1822, he was 
attacked by a dangerous and painful 
disease, which, with alternations of 
tciTible sufteriug and comparative 
case, preyed upon liim until January 
8, 1830, when ho died, not quite sixty 
years of age.* 

Tlio An lean Slave-Trade, so far as 
it had any legid or tolerated exist- 
ence, was peremptorily closled, as we 
have seen, on the 1st day of Janiiaiy, 
1808. This was the pcrioil from 
which, according to the fond antici- 
pations of optimists and qniijtists. 
Slavery in onr country should havo 
commenced its decadence, and thence 
gone steadily and surely forward to its 
ultimate and early extinction. And 
these sangnino hopes were measura- 
bly justiiled by tho teachings of his- 
tory. In all former ages, in all other 
countries, Slavery, so long as it ex- 
isted and flourished, was kept alive 
by a constant or fmiuent enslave- 
ment of captives, or by importations of 
bondmen. 'Whenever that enslave- 
ment, that importation, ceased, Sla- 
very began to dccliiio. Tho gi'ati- 
tudo of masters to faithful, devoted 
servants, who had nursed them in ill- 

tho operation of cleaning is easily and success- 
fully a<rcx)inpli8h(ul, been inveiitod. This lua- 
ebino was invented in 111)5, by Mr. Eli Whitney, 
of Alassachii:u*tt3. There oro two qualities of 
this cotton, tho ono termed Upland Georgia* 
grown in the States of Georgia and South Car- 
olina, and tho other of siiporior quality, raised 
upon tho banks of tho Mississippi, and dis- 
tinguished in tlie market bv tho name of New 
Orleans cotton,” &c., kc. — PlncyclqpcBdia Britaiir 
nica, Eighth (ias/) Edition, voL vii., p. 417 . 

Truly, the world knows Uttle of its greatest men. 
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ness, or adhered to them in times of 
[)eril or calamity, or who had simply 
given the best years of their lives to 
the enlargcimeiit of their wealth, had 
been cfleetnal in reducing, hy manu- 
mission, tli(} aggregate lumibcjr of 
slaves much fastcT than it was in- i 
cieased ])y the prepondt^ranci 
births over deaths. The cliaiices of 
war, of invasion, and still more of 
insurrecti(»n and civil convulsion, had 

0] >erate<l from time to time still fur- 
ther to reduce the luimhiT of slaves. 
Even the licentious and immoral con- 
iK^ctions hetween masters and their 

1) ondwttm(‘n, so inseparable from the 
existence of Slavery, teiuh'd strongly 
toward a like result; since it was sel- 
dom or never reputable, save in slave- 
Indding Ameriea — if even there — for 
a master lo send Ids ow n (ddldren to 
the auelhiii-hloi'k and c«iiisig]i them 
to eternal bondage among strangers.’ 
Quite •oftcTi, the slave-mother, as well 
as her child or children, owed her 
CMiiancipation to the affection, tlio re- j 
morse, or the siiame, of her master 
and ])ara!iionr. iSo long as slaves 
nere inaijily foreigners and barbari- 
ans, often public enemies, of iion'P, 

as])cct un intelligible 

si)eecli, there would naturally he lit- 
tle syni])athy betwixt tlieni and tlieir 

’“That tlio prnc'tic!' of bavin.:: ninl 
porvaiits, thus varly b("^uii aiiii»n»:st tlic 
triarchy, di'si^endod to their poaleriiy. is known 
to e-very iitlenlive refuk-r of tlie Bible. It was 
expressly anlliorized by the Jewish law, in , 
which were numy direetions I'.ow sneh Mfrvants j 
were to be treated. They wore to be bought 
only of tho beathen; for, if an Israelite grew 
poor and m.ld hiinaelf, either to disclmrge a doU 
or lo ])rocnro tho moans of snbsislemv, he was 
to l)e treated, not as a sbivo, but as a hired ser- 
vant and restored to freedom at tho year c»f 
Jubilee. Unlimited ns tho j>o\ver thus given 
to tho Hebrews over their bond.servanta of 
heathen extraction appears lo have been, they 
wore strictly prohibited from acquiring sneh 
property by any other means than fair purchase. 

' He that stealeth a man and selloth himf said 


musters ; but when (ddldrcn wbo bad 
grown lip together — sprung, indeed, 
from different castes, hut siill mem- 
bers of the same household — familiar 
from infancy, and to some extent 
j jdaymates, came to JioM the relation, 
respectively, of master and sJiivc, it 
was inevitable that kiinlly feelings 
should frequently he vetriprocated he- 
tween them, l(*ading oft(*n to devotion 
on tlic one hand and eman('i]):ition on 
the other. It was not without rea- 
son, thertdbre, tliat tlic founders of 
our Jiepnhiic and the framers of our 
j Constitution siij)posed they liad pro- 
I vided for the gradual but certain dis- 
i a])pearaiice of Shivery, by limiting its 
I area on tlio one hand, and providing 
for an early inliibition of the Slave- 
Trade on tho oth(T. 

Ihit tlie unex]>ected results of the 
])urchase of Louisiana and the inven- 
tion of the Colton -din were such as 
to set at naught all these cahaila- 
tions. The former o])cned to slave- 
holding seltltuneiit ainl culture a vast 
domain tif the richest soil on eailli, in 
a region jieculiarly adapted lo the 
now ra]nMly and ])rolita]>ly ex])and- 
ing ]>rodu(^tioii of Cotton ; for AVHiit- 
ney’s invention liad rendered this sta- 
]de far more rernnnerative to its ]>ro- 
duccr than any rival which the South 

their great TaWgivor, ‘slmll surely he put to 
ilealh.’ ” — Efit'ijrlnjiftidia firttanniafy vol. xx., p. 

;u». 

Tho above passiigo scoms scarcely just to the 
]..i\v given by Muses, 'fho true object and 
purpose of that Tiiiw, so far as IxmJage is wn- 
cenU'd, rather a niiligalion of tlie bar.slier 
features of an existing insfitiition than tho 
creation of a new one. Moses, ‘for the hard- 
ness of your hearts,’ says Jesus, allowed or 
tolerated some things wliich * from the beginning 
wore not so.* TIow any one can quote the Law 
of Moses as a warrant for Slavery, yet not admit 
it as a JustiAcation of freo-and-easy Divorce, i* 
not apparent. 
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had ever, or has cv(^r yet, attempted 
to grow ; while tlie nearly siiniiltane- 
ons invcjiitions of Hargreaves, Ark- 
wright, and others,'^ wlwivhy steam 
was a|.)[»lie(l to the proj)nl.sioii of 
inaelunery adinirahly adapted to the 
fabrication of Cotton, seeiired the 
cultivators against all reasonable a])- 
preheiiKsion of a permanently glut- 
ted markt^t. As the prodiu^tion 
doubled, and even cpiadrupled, every 
few years, it would soinctinics seem 
tliat tlie demand had been exciocd- 
ed ; and two or three great commer- 
cial eonvulsioiis gave warning tliat 
even the capac'ity of the world's 
steadily expanding markets could he 
over-estimated and surpassed by the 
producers of Cotton and its various 
fabrics. Hut twi^ years at must suf- 
JSced to clear otf the surplus and en- 
large this steadily growing demand 
up to the full nu^asure of the mo- 
mentarily checked pnxlindion. The 
live millhms of bales, produced by the 
United States in hSoP-dO, were sold 
as refidily and quiclvly as the one 
million bales 2 )ro(luc(Ml in i8o()-dl, 
and at considerably Jiiglier ])rices jxn* 
pound. 

Hut tbe relatively fi’igid climate 
and superficially exhausted soil of 
Maryland, Virginia, and TShirth Car- 
olina — wherein the greater number 
of slaves were originally held — were 
poorly, or not at all, adapted to the 
production of cotton, uli(?reof slave- 
labor early claimed, and snceeedod 
in substantial iy maintaiiiiiig, a mo- 
nopoly, No other oiit-d<x)r work 

* James llargroavori Lad luvciitod tlie 
ning-Jeniiy in 17G4; this was .'■a]iplaii(.fd by tho 
invention by 8ir JiicL.'ird Arkwriglit, in liGS, 
of a Biiperior maciiino for spin ninwoollon thread. 
James Watt patented liis Steam Knj^ino in ] 7G9, 
and his improvement, whereby a rotary motion 
was produced, in 17ii2; and its first application 


I afforded Biudi constant and nearly 
uniform employment for this des(*,rip- 
tioii of labor. Tliroiigliout the creator 
I part of the South-West, plowing for 
the eof ton-crop may be eommciKiecl 
in January ; to be followed directly 
by i>lanting; this by weeding; and 
hardly has the cultivation of the crop 
been (xnnjdeted when the picking of 
I the more advanced bolls may be com- 
menced; and this, with ginning, often 
employs the whole force of the plan- 
tation nearly or quite up to the coni- 
jnencoment of tho Christmas holidays. 
Tliesci Ixnng over, the jU'epavation of 
the iiolds for plowing is again corii- 
monecd so that there is no season 
when tile hands need stand idle ; and, 
though long spring and summer rains, 
impeding tillage while imjudling the 
growth of weeds and of grass, some- 
induce weeks of necessarv hur- 
ry a!id nniisnal effort, there is abso- 
lutely no day of the year whia-ein 
the experieuiHxl jdauter or conqadent 
<»vei'seer (ranin)t find full employmefit 
for Jiis Iiands in some detail of tlio 
cultivation of Cotton. 

The forost-c()V('red and unhealthy, 
hilt facile and marvelously fertile, 
Soiith-Wt*st hungenxl foi* slaves, as 
wo liave seen evinced in llie case 
of Indiana Territory. Inqx werished, 
hut salubrious and corn-growing Ma- 
ryland, Virginia, etc., were ready to 
siipidy them. Entm’iirising, adven- 
turous whites, avaricious men from 
the North and from Euro])c, but still 
more from llio older Slave States, 

I hied to tbe South-West, in hot pur- 

to ctaior»-spiniiinf5*oc*curro(l in 1787, but it was 
many yuars in winniti;? its way into genoral use. 
John FiuJi’s first success in steam navigation 
w'as achieved in 178(i. Fulton’s patents were 
pranted in J80{)-I1, and claimed the simtilo 
means of adaptin^if paddle-wheels to the axle 
of the crauk of Watt’s engine. 
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suit of wcaltli by means of cotton- : sipatccl, easy-going Virginians looked 
planting and subsidiary callings; and ' for extrication, at the last gasp, from 
oaeii became a piircliaser of slaves to tlieir constantly recurring pocuniniy 
the Ml extent of Ids means. To clear eni]>arrassrneiit.s ; wldh?, on the other 
more land and grow more cotton, hand, a majt>rity of Ihc Soutli-West- 
wlierewith to buy more negroes, was crii planters were eager to buy of him 
the general and absorbing aspiration at large prices, provided he would 
-tlic more JK^grocs to be employed sell on one or two years’ credit. Jfo 
in clearing still more land and grow- patronized hotels and railroads; ho 
ing still more cotton. Tinder this often chartered vessels for the trans- 
dis])ensalion, the price of slaves ne- poi-tation (d'li is human merchandise; 
ccssarily and rapidly advanced, until he was necessarily shnjwd, keen, and 
it was rouglily com[)ute<l that each | intelligent, and iVe(piently acquired, 
average iield-liand was worth so many | or at least wielded, so imieli wealtli 
hundred dollars as cotton commanded i and influence as to become almost 
cents yer pound : That is, when cot- j respeedahh*. Quite usually, he was 
toil was worth tfui c<*nts per ]>onnd, • an active ])oHti(dau, almost uniformly 
ficld-Iiaiids wore worth a thousand j of tiie most ultra Pro-Slavery type?, 
dollars each; with cotton at twelve and naturally attached to the Dcino- 
ceiits, lluy wt'rc worth twelve him- cratic i>arty. Tniveling extensively 
dred; and when it ro-.i‘, as it sonic- and almost cjinstantly, his informa- 
times did oven in later days, to lillbeen tion and volubility rendered liiru 
Cents ])er pound f<»r a fair arti<rie of mail and telegraph, newspaper ami 
middling Orleans, a stout negro, from stump orator, to IIiom* (*omparatively 
seveuteen i«» thirty yt*ars old, with no ignorant ami secluded planters whom 
liarlicuhir skill hut lliat ne<*es?-arily he visited twice or more per year, as 
required iii tlie rude expoihaiec ot* buyer or sidler, or collector of his 
iarni labor anyuhere, would often dues for slaves already sold; while 
bring fifteen liimdred dollars on a Ids jiower as profitable (uistomer on 
!New Orleans anctit»n-blo<*k. Tlein'O the one hand, or leident creditor on 


the Inisiness of negro-trading, or the j 
systematic buying of slaves to sell j 
again, tbougli luivcr quite reputable, j 
and, dowm to the last thirty or forty j 
years, very generally regarded with 
abhorrence — became a highly impt>r- 
tant and influential, as well as gain- 
ful, occupation. T1 h 3 negro-trader, ^ 
often picking up bargains at exeem- j 
tors’ or assignees’ sales in the older 
States, or when a sudden shift must 
be made to save a merchant from 
bankruptcy or a farm from the slier- 
ilf, controlled large sums of money, 
often in good part his own. lie was 
the Providence to whom indolent, dis- 


tlie (»llier, was by no means im'onsid- 
erable. It was this ]H)wer, in con- 
nection with that of the strongly 
sympathizing and (dosely affiliated 
i class of gamblers and bhu*klegs, by 
j which Van Burcu’s reiiominatioii for 
j the Presidency was defeated in the 
Baltimore Convention of 1844, and 
the Democratic party committed, 
tlirongh the nomination of Polk and 
its acccssiiries, to tlu*. policy of an- 
nexing Texas, thus securing a fresh 
and boundless expansion to Slavery. 
Wlien that Annexation was suddenly, 
and to most unexpectedly, achieved, 
at the close of John Tyler’s admiiiis- 
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tration, relays of horses, prearranged 
ill the absence of te](*graplis, con- 
A^eyod Iroin tlie deeply interested ne- 
gro-traders, who were watching the 
doings of Congress at the national 
inetro})olis, to their confederates and 
agcnits in the slave-selling districts 
of tJie neigliboring States, tlie joy- 
ful tidings which isiireil an ad- 
vance of twelve to liftt'en per cent, 
in the market value of hiiniaii flesh, 
and enabled the exclusive possessoi*s 
of the intelligence to Jiiake it the j 
basis of extensive and lu(;rativc spec- | 
ulatioiis. 

Slave-breeding for gain, deliber- 
ately purposed and systematically 
])ni*sued, ajipears to he among the 
latest devices and illustrations of 
human <li^])ravity. T^^either (\)wper, 
nor Wesley, nor Jonathan Edwards, 
nor Granville Slinrj>, imr ('hirkson, 
nor any of the pliilanthropists or • 
divines who, in the last cent urv, bore 
fearless and emphatic, testimony to ■ 
tlie dagrant ini<pMty of slave-making, 
slave-holding, and slave-selling, seem 
to hav'c had any (dear (joiiccption of 
it. For the infant slave of past ag(?s 
was ratlicr an iiuMinihrance and 
burden than a vahnal aildition to Ids 
master’s stock. To raise him, how- 
ever nnighlv, must cost all he would 
ultimately he worth. That it was 
cheaper to buy slaves than ti) rear 
them, was (juiti* g(MH?r:illy regarded as 
Belf-cvident. But the suppression of 

— I 

® Mr. K<l\vunl Yates, a zealous an'l aeiive frii'inl [ 
of Uio Union cause, in *• A letter to the Woim-n | 
of England, uii Slavi.ry in llio iSeiithern St-iUr? ! 
of America.” foimdc* ! «,mi ] orsoiial olj.servation * 
in IS-jS, gives revolting instanco.s of the brutal 
handling of delicate ami bouiititul women, appa- 
rently white, by slave -dealers and tlieir cus- 
tomers, in Soiitlieru sale-rooms. TIo adds: 

“ At Richmond and Now Orleans, I was pres- 
ent at slave-auctions, and did viut see one instance 


the African Slave-Trade, coinciding 
with the rapid settlement of the 
Louisiana ]>iirchase and the triumph 
of the Cotton-Gin, wrought here an 
entire transformation. When field- 
hands brought from ten to fitteen 
hiindriHl dollars, and young negroes 
were hehl at about ten dollars per 
jioimd, tJic newly horn infant, if xvull- 
formed, healthy, and likely to live, 
was deemed an addition to his mas- 
ter’s wealth of not less than one liiin- 
dred dollars, even in Virginia or 
Maryland. It had now become the 
interest of the master to incr(‘ase the 
niimher of liirtlis in his slave-cabins; 
and few evinced scruples as to tlie 
means whin*cby this result was at- 
tained. The chastity of female slaves 
was never esteemed of much account, 
t‘ven where they were white; and, 
now that it had become an impedi- 
ment to the increase of their masters’ 
wealth, it was wholly disregarded. 
Xt) slave-girl, however young, was 
valued lower for having become a 
inutlicr, without waiting to he first 
made a wife : nor were many masters 
likely to rebuke this as a fault, or 
brand it as a. shame. Women were 
piiblii'ly adverti'^iid by sellers as cx- 
traordinarv hreedens, and commanded 
a higlier price on that account.® 
Wives, sold into separation from 
their husbands, were imperatively 
requin^il to aeejpt now partners, in 
order that the fruitfulness of the 

fl/ a nuirriid fnn’r hvimj sold tot/r-fher, but, witlioiit 
ex(.*cptioii. so far :i.s [ was altlc to Icuru from lliu 
negroes s«/M by ibc aiictioiiocrs, erery yrowu-vp 
nuni kft a mifn and ert’.nj yrown-up imnnan a hns- 
IhithI * * * i saw Mr. Pulliam (of Itich- 
inoihl) sell, to (liffereiit buyer.**, two (laugh! tirs 
away from tbeir mother, who was al.so to be sobl. 
This uiirortunate woman was a ijiiarlroori ; and 
J sliall notSf)Oii forget tin.* large* tears that started 
to hiT eyes as she saw her two children sold 
away from Im.t.” 

Testimony like this is abundant. 
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plantation might not suffer. Wo 
need not dwell on this new jdiase of 
Slaver Vj its revolting features, and 
gtiJl more revolting cojise<|iionees. 
Tlie ftiiiiplo and notorhms fact that 
clergymen, marrying slaves, were 
aecnstonied to require of them fidel- 
ity in their marital relation, until 
Be])arated by death, or by inexfmiUe 
siiffi(;es of itself to stamp 
th(5 social condition thus photo- 
graplicd with the indignant rciproba- 
tion of inaiilviiid. And when we add 
Unit slave-girls were not only daily 
sold on the aiiction-blochs of Xew 
Orleans.^ and constantly advertisiKl in 
her journals, as very nearly wliilo, 
well-educated, and possessed of tbo 
rarest personal iittnwdions, juul that 
they coininanded double and treble 
prii;es oil ibis a(*count, '.v<; leave noth- 
ing to bo added to complelo the oui- 
liiHS of a systiMii of legalized and 
priest-sanctioned iiiiijiiity, more gi- 
ganti(^ and Iiilernal tlnni lieathenisiii 
and barbarism ever devised. For tlie 
Cin'assiiin beauty, whose charms 
seek and tind a m./rket at (JJonstaiiti- 
iiople, is sent thitlicr by her parents, 
and is herself a willing party to tlie 
S}u?(a.ilation. She hopefully l)ids a 
last adieu to the home of her infaney, 
to find another in the harem of some 
wealthy and poweriiil Turk, where 
she will achieve the life of luxury 
and idleness she covets, lint the 
Amcrican-bom woman, consigned by 
the laws of her country and the fiat 
of ber owner to tbe absolute pi^sscs- 
sion of wliomsoever bids most for 
her, neither consents to the transfer, 
nor is at all consulted *as to the ])er- 
Bon to whom she is helplessly coii- 
Bigned. The Circassian kiiow’S that 
her cliildren will bo free and honored. 
The American is keenly aware that 


hers must share her own hitter and 
hopeless degradation. It was long ago 
observed that American Slavery, w’itli 
its liabitual and litc-Jon^ separations 
of husband from wife, of parent from 
child, its exile of peihaj)S the larger 
portion of its victims from the hiini- 
hlo hut clicrished homes of their 
childhood to the stj’ange and repul- 
sive Bwam])S and fi>rests of the far 
Soiith-AV’^est, is harsher and viler lliaii 
any other system of bondage on 
which the sun ever shone. And 
when we add that it has Ikkui care- 
fully computed that the State of V'’ir- 
ginia, since the date of the juirchase 
of Louisiana, had received more 
money for Ik.t own flesh and blood, 
regularly sold and exported, than her 
st»il and all that was n])oiL it would 
liave sold for on the day when she 
seceded from the Union, wo need 
adduce no more of the million fai'ts 
which unite to ]m>ve every wrong a 
blunder as well as a crime — that (lod 
has implantc‘d in every evil tin? st eds 
of its overthrow and ultimate de- 
struction. 

The conflicting currents of Ameri- 
can thought and action with regard 
to Slavery — that which was chrrislicd 
by tlie licvolutionary i)atriots, and 
gradually died with them, and that 
by winch the fornuT was impercepti- 
bly supplanted — are strikingly exhib- 
ited in the history and progress of 
the movement for African Coloniza- 
tion. Its .originator was the llcv. 
Samuel Hopkins, D. D., wlio was 
settled as a clergyman at Newport, 
It. I., in 1770, and found that thnv- 
ing Bca-port a focus of Slavery and 
the Slave-Trade, upon both of which 
he soon commenced an active and 
determined war. The idea of coun- 
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teracting, and ultimately Buppressing, 
the Slave-Trade, through a systern- 
atic colonization of the western coast 
of Africa with emancipated blacks 
from Amcri(*a, was matured and sug- 
gested by huu to others, even before 
the outbreak of the Kevolutioiiary 
war; and its realization, interru])ted 
by that stnigghi, was resumed by him 
<lire(*tly after it had been closed. 
This was anterior to the British set- 
tlement of Sierra Leone, and preccMled 
the appearance of Clarks«>n’s prize 
essay, commanding ])nblic attention 
to the horr()i*s of the Slave-Trade. 
Among Dr. noi)kins’s Kuropean cor- 
res[>o!idents were Granville Sharp 
and Zachary ]Vra(vmlay, who were 
among the earliest and least com- 
pr(»mising of Britisli abolitionists. 
Tliroiigh bis iniliiencc and (dlbrts, 
three colonel youth were educated 
in New England, toward the close of 
the last century, with express refer- 
eu(*e to missionary labor in Africa in 
connection with the Colonization 
movement. Two of these ultimateh', 
though at a mature ag(^, migrated to 
Liberia, where they died soon after. 
Thirty-eight Americ^an blacks emi- 
grated to Sierra Leone in ItSlS, 
under the auspices and in the vessel 
of one of their own number. The 
initial organization of the American 
Colonization Society took place at 
Princeton, N. J., in the autumn of 
181(> ; and that Society was formally 
constituted at Washington, by the 
choice of officers, on the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1817. Its first attempt at ]>rjx(i- 
ticjal colonization was made in 1820 
on Sherhro Island, whi(*Ii proved an 
unfortunate location ; its present po- 
sition on the main land, at Capo 
Mesurado, was purchased December 
15, 1821, and some colonists landed 


on it early in the following year. 
About one tliousand emigrants were 
disjiatcbed tliither in tlie course of 
tJie Ibllowiijg seven years, including 
a small cbnrcli of colored persons 
which migrated from Boston in 1826. 
The additional number dispatched 
during the succeeding thirty years 
wjis not far from eight thousand. 
The city founded by the original 
emigrants received the name of Mon- 
rovia, and in 1 817 the colony declared 
itself an indo])endent r(',])ublie under 
the name of Liberia. That republic 
still exists, enjoying a moderate and 
c(piuble prosperity, in spite pf its nn- 
liealthiness for whites, and for all but 
duly acclimated blacks, on account 
of its tropical and humid location. 

But the Colonization movement, 
though boiintifnlly lauded and glori- 
fied i)y the eminent in Church and 
State, and though the Society num- 
bered among its Presidents Bushrod 
Washington, Charles Carroll, James 
Madison, and Henry Clay, has not 
achieved a decided siicf*ess, and for 
the last t.NVonty years lias steadily 
and stubbornly declined in import- 
ance and considerate )n. It lias 
ceased to command or deserve the 
sympathy of abolitionists, without 
achieving the liearty confidence, 
though it has been bh'ssed or cursed 
with the abundant verbal commend- 
ations, of their antagonists. It was 
soon discovered tliat, while it w^as 
presented to the fi»rmer class as a safe 
and iinohjectionable device for miti- 
gating the evils, while gradually un- 
dermining the existence, of human 
bondage in our country, it w as, at 
the same time, commended to the 
favor and patronage of slaveholders 
as a means of relieving the South of 
! its dangerous free-negro element, and 
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tlms angmonting tlie security and 
insuring the perpetuity of their be- 
loved institution. Moreover, as the 
enhanced and constantly increasing 
niarhet value of slaves obstructed and 
diminished manumissions with a view 
to colonization, the class of subjec^ts 
for deportation to Africa steadily 
fell off in numbers, and in the cpiality 
of those composing it. When, at 
last, the South, under tlic lead of JVfr. 
Calhoun, quite generally adopt(‘d the 
novel and extraordinary doctrine of 
the essential righter>nsnes3 and signal 
henefi(*,en(*e of Shivery — when the re- 
lation otilifo-long servitude and utter 
subjugation to the will of a master 
■was declared the true, natural, and 
most enviable conditi<ui of llie la- 
boring class anywhere — the condition 
most condiu'ive to their happiness,*® 
moral culture, and social well-hebig — 
the idea of liberating individuals or 
families from this subjugation, and 
sending tliem from ]»eaceful, pleuti- 
fnl, and prosperous Ami*ri(*a to be- 
nighted, barbarous, and inliospi table 
Airica, became, iu this view, a trails- j 
parent absurdity. No dis<*i[)le of 
Callionu could be a logical, con- 
sistent eolonizationist, any more than 

“ What <]isj>c»siti(in liod, in Ilis provideiu’c, 
will cvouliially make of tliese bla(;ks, cannot bo 
foretold ; but it is onr <iuty to provide for our 
own happiuesH and llicirs as loiij^ aswo can. In 
dcalinjr with this question, it will not do to be 
puided by abstract not ions of liberty and slavery. 
Wo can only jud)j;o the future by tho past; and, j 
as expcriiMKMj proves that the negro is l»ctter off 
in slavery at tlio South than iu freedom else- 
where. it is tho part of pliilanthropy to keep him 
here, as wo keep onr children in subjection for 
their own good.” — /te Jhw's Review^ vol. ii., p. 
310. 

Mr. Chestnut of S. C.,in a long pro-slavery 
Bpcech iu tho U. S. Senate, April 9, 1800, pre- 
Bciitod his views of the inherent excellence of 
human bondage, os regards tlio slaves tlicm- 
Belvcs, as follows : 

“But you say, ^ I leave out of the considera- 
tion til happiness of the race enslaved.* By no 
mean.!. It is an important element of the moral 


a follower of Garrison and AFendcll 
Pldllips. The constantly and widely 
diverging currents of A iiici-ican o]>in- 
ion soon left the (.\>loniz:ition move- 
ment luipelcssly striindcd. h’lie 
teachings of the new l:>outhcvn school 
tended ])tilpably toward the extiipa- 
tion from the South of the frec-negi*o 
anomaly, through ret'*iislavcment 
rather tJian exile. Legislative ellbrts 
to decree a geiuTal sale of free 
negroes into absolute slavery were 
made in several States, barely defeat- 
ed ill two or three, and fully siurcess- 
j fill in one. Arkansas, in IS5S-9, 

I enacted the enshivcmcnt of all free 
I cidored ]>ersons within her limits, 

: who should not remove beyond them 
j before the ensuing dth of »Iuly, and 
j this atrocious ediett was actually on- 
j forced by her authoidtios. 1'he iie- 
! grocs generally cscapt‘d ; hut, if any 
' remained, they did so in view of tho 
■ fact that the lirst sheriiV who could 
lay hands on tlieiii would hurry them 
to the auction-block, and sell them 
to the Jiighest bidder. And this was 
but a foretaste of the fate to which 
tlie new Southern dogma was morally 
certain, in a few years, to consign the 
whole free colored population of tho 

argument. ♦ ♦ ♦ In tlie genorsil march nf human 
prugre?*s, there is no one interest of iiuinnuity 
which has adysuicetl more rai)idly than tlie insti- 
tution of Afri(;!Ui Slavery as it is in Ib.o Soullieni 
Sbiles. It has slooil the test of every trial. Ita 
mission is to subduo the uiibiokiMi regions of tho 
warm and fertile Soulli, and its cud is the lia|> 
pincssand civilization of tho human race, iiu'ludr 
< the race of the shive^ in all respects.” 

^^aid Mr. Jaa. M. Mason, of Va., in tho debate 
of llio follow'ing day: 

“ As to Iho s^avo population, I agree with the 
Soiiatop from South Carolina; if ii proMein, it 
has worked itself out; the thing is settled here, 
80 far us the South is concerned, or the opinions 
and piiri>osoa of tho South, or their abilii}' to 
make their opinions and imrposes good. It will 
become, as it has already begun to he, the estab- 
lished policy of the South to have no more eimm- 
oipation. Let them continue in bondage as they 
now exist, as tho best condition of both races. 
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Slave Stsiton, had not tlioi^e States | resisted and protested, hut only to 
heen ])reeipitated into their fjrcat j be overhorne hy inexorable logic, and 
Eebellioii. Individuals would have I ex oji more inexorable majorities. 


VIL 

THE MISSOURI STRUGGLE. 


WiiKN the State of Louisiana, ])re- 
viv)iisly known as the Terri ttiry of 
Orleans, was admitted into tlie Un- 
ion,’ tlic remainder of the J-.(Hiisiiina 
purchase, wlilch had fnrmerly borne 
the d(Jsignation <)f Lonisiana Terri- 
tory, was renanu'd tin* Terri toiy of 
JVlissiuiri. Tile peoj»le of a jiortion 
of this Territory, stretching west- 
ward from the Mississi})j)i on both 
sides of tlie river IMissonri, jicti- 
tioiHMl (hiiiirress for admission into 
tin? Lnioii as the State of Missouri; 
and their memorials- were nderred 
by tlie House to a Select Unnmittec, 
wliereof IVir. Scott, tlieir delegate, 
was chairman. Tliis C<»mmittec re- 
ported' a bill in acicordance with their 
prayer, which was read twice an<l 
coinmitted ; Init no fnrtlier acti<m was 
tak(‘n tJiereon during lliat session. 

I’he same Congrtjss re(a>iiv(Mied for 
its second se.ssion on tlie KJtli of the 
following A'ovembcr, and the House 
resolved itself into a Committee of 
the wlnde,"* and in due time took up 
the Missouri bill aforesaid, whicli was 
considered throughout that sitting 
and that of the next day Imt orn^, 
during wliich several ainendmems 
were adopted, the most important 
of whi(‘h, moved by General James 
Tallinadge, of Dutchess County, New 
York, was as follows : 

» April 8, 1812. 

* On Uie IGth of March, 1818. » April 3<L 

* jFebruaiy 13, 1819. 


proridffh That the introdnetion of 
Slavery, or involuntary servitude, be probib- 
iUMl. except for tlie piinislinietit of criiiies, 
wliereof the p;irly lias been duly eoiivieted ; 
and that all (‘bildrcii born wilbiii tbv* said 
State, alter the adiiiission lberi*of into tbo 
L'liioii, shall be declared fiee at llio a^e of 
twenty -five years.” , 

On the rising of the (’oimnirtee, 
the Yeas and Nays were demanded 
in the .1 louse on the question of 
agreeing to this ami'iidment; when 
a division was ctilled, and so much 
of it as precedis and includes the 
word ‘‘ eonvi<‘te(r’ was adopt(‘d by 
87 Yeas — all from the substantially 
Free States’^ e.xc(*])t one of tlie two 
members from Delawtire to 7(5 
Nays, whereof t(*n were Ironi Free 
States — Mas>acliiisetts (then includ- 
ing Maine) Mqiplying three of them, 
Now York three, wilh one eacli from 
New Jersey, New JJanipsliire, Ohio, 
and Illinois. The residue of the 
amendment w'as like* wise sustained, 
by the close vote of 82 Y"eas to 78 
Nays. The hill thus amended was 
ordered to a third Heading hy 1)8 
Y^cas to r>(> Nays, and the next day 
was passed and sent to the Senate, 
where the restriction aforesaid was 
stricken out by a vote of. 22 to Id, 
and the hill thus amended ])assed 
without a division, on the last day 
but one of the session. Being now 
returned to the House, General Tall- 

* New York and Now Jersey still he., a few 
slaves, but the former hod decreed thei man- 
umission. 
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madge moved its iiulcfiiiite post- 
ponement, whieli was defeated — 
Yeas (59, Nays 74. But tlie cpiestion 
next presented, of eoiieuiTenee in the 
Senate’s amendment aforesaid, was 
decided in the negative — Yeas 7(5, 
Naja 78; and tlio hill returned tc 
the Senate ac^eordingly. The Sen- 
ate insist(^d on its ainendiiient Avith- 
out. a division; and, on the return of \ 
the hill to tlie House, ]\Ir. John W. 
Taylor,® of New ^'ork, moved that 
tlie House adh(M*e to its disaixree- 
ment ; which prevaih'd — Yeas 78, 
Nays (5(5. And so the hill failed for 
that sessi«^n. 

A 1)111, organizing so iinudi of the 
Territory of ^Missouri as was not in- 
cluded within the hordiM’s of the pro- 
])os(^d Stale of that name, to he 
known as the Territory of Arkansas, 
was considered at this hi’shoii, and 
J[r. Taylor, of New York, moved 
Ihe ai»|)licatIon tln?rcto of the restric- 
tion aforesaid. So much of it as 
rtxpiired tliat all slaves horn within 
till* 'lV*rritory after the ]>assagc of j 
this act slu>uld he free at twenty-live i 
years of age, was carried J hy 75 Yeas j 
to 72 Nays, and the residiu) dideatcd 
hy 70 Yeas to 71 Nays. Next day-, 
howcA'cr, the ado])ted clause was re- 
considered and strickiMi out, and the 
hill ultimately passed Avithout any 
refercuice to ShiA’ery. Arkansas hc- 
cainc in consequence a Slave Terri- 
tory, and ultimately a Slave State. 

A new Congress emwened Dei^em- ' 
her 6, 181.9 ; and Mr. Scott® moved 
a reference to a Select Committee 
of the memorials from Missouri, in- 
cluding that of her Teri’itorial Legis- 
lature, asking admission into the 
Union. This motion prevailed, and 
^fr. S])eaker Clay*' appointed as such 

® Somo years afterwurd, Speaker of the House. 


Committee three memhers from Slave 
States, heside !Mr. Scott, Avho was 
(diairman, Avith hut one from a I’reo 
State. In the Senate, the legislative 
memorial aforesaid Avas referred to 
the Judi(iiaiy Committee, consisting 
of tlirec nuiiiihers from Slave States 
witii but two from Free States. 

ir])oii tlie contlic.t Avliich ensued, 
the SlaA'c Power entered with Aery 
great incidental advantages. The 
President, Mr. J^Ionroe, tlioiigh ho 
to(»k no conspicuous part in the 
strife, was Avidl kimwii to favor that 
side, as did a majority of his (Cabi- 
net, so that the patronage of the 
Go\’('rnnu*iit and tlui ln>pes of asjiii*- 
ants to its tavor Avcrc poAverful make- 
Aveiglits against the ])oJi{‘y of Itcslric- 
tion. The Iavo ex Pnjsidents of the 
dominant i>arty, Messrs. Jc^iferson 
and Madison, still survived, and gave 
Iheir ])OAverful inHiience o])enly’’ in 
accordance Avitli their Soutlioai sym- 
patliic's ratlier tlian their Anti-Slavery'’ 
coiiA'ictions. Mr. (^av, the ]>o|ailar 
and ])otent S[)eaker of the House, 
though likewise Anti-Slavery in priu- 
I ciple, Avas a zealous and most efll- 
I cient adversary of Eestrictioii. The 
natural fears of a destruction, or at 
l(»ast a temporaiy prostration, of the 
Uepublicaii ascendency, through tlie 
reformation of parties on Avhat Avere 
called gcograj Jiii*al lines, also tended 
strongly'' to defeat the ])ro[K)sed inhi- 
bition of Slavery. The North, it liad 
I hy this time come to be undenstoitd, 
j if beaten in such a struggle, AVtiuld 
quietly submit; AA’liile the South, it 
Avas very clearlv intimated and gen- 
erally'' heli( wed, Avould sliwer all party 
hands, and perhaps even the Union 
itself, rather than submit to a defeat 
on this issue. 

1 ’ February ITtlu ® December Sth. 
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Moreover, the shape and manner 
in wJii(di the question was prcaeiitad 
were exceedingly favorable to tlie 
Southern side. Its advocates, in ac- 
C(>rdiiii(*.e Nvitli their general polh'.y of 
defending and ])romoting Slavery in 
the abused nanio of Liberty, fought 
their battle undcjr the flag of State 
Sovereignty, State Equality, etc. The 
Eight of the Pe(»ple to form an<l 
inodity their institutions in acciord- 
ance witli their own judgment, in- 
terest, feelings, or (ion vict Ions, was 
the burden of their struin. Said Jfr. 
'William Pinkney,® of Maryland, 
their most [)retenti()us and ornate, if 
not their ablest champion : 

‘‘Slavery, we are t‘»M in many a pamphlet, 
menuirial, ami speei'li, w illi wliieh the press 
has lately jsroaiie<l, is a Iniil lilot <»ii our oth- 
erwise imiiiaiMjlate rejuilalioii. Let this he 
<*()iieeili'<l— yet Vini are no n<‘arer than he- 
fore to the coin'hisinn that you possess power 
wlii<*h may deal with other objects as etltM'tu- 
ally as witli this. Slavery, we arc further 
told, with some pomp of metaphor, is a can- 
ker at- the root of all that is excellent in this 
rcpnhlicnii einj)ire, a ])estik‘nt disoaso lliafc 
is Hiiafciiinc; the yontlifnl hloom from its 
cheek, />rostrafin,iy its Iiomir and wifherini' 
its .streii^rth. He it so — yet, if you iiave 
power to medicine to it in the way pro- 
poseil, and in virtue of the diploma which 
you claim, you alsc) liavo the pow’er, iii the 
distribution of your political alexi]diarifiics, 
to present tiie deadliest drug’s to every Ter- 
ritory (hat would become a State, ami bid it | 
drink or remain a c<ilony forever. Slavery, 
VYO are also told, is now ‘rollin;; onward 
■witli a rapid tide towarrl tlie boundless re- 
gions of the West,’ threatening to doom 
them to sterility and sorrow, unless some 

** Speech in tlio IT. S. Senate, February 15, 
1820. 

Tn the debate of ^roralay, Feb. 15, 1810, 
Mr. P. P. Harbour, of Va., said : 

“ The efleet <jf i Ji© projjosed anurndment is to 
prohibit the furtlicr iiaix>dnclion of sLives into 
the new State of Mis.<ouri, Bin (to einaucipale, at 
the age of twontydivo years, tho children of all 
those slaves who are now within its limits. The 
first objection, said he, whicli meets us at the 
very tJircshold of tlio discussion, is this: that we 
ha^'c no constitutional right to enact tho pro- 
posed provision. Our power, in relation to this 
subject, is derived from tlie first clause of tho 
thiid section of the fourth artido of the Consti- 


])Otx'^nt voice can say to it, Thus far shalt 
tiioii go and no farther. Slavery engendora 
pride and indolence in him who commands, 
and iiiilicfs iiifelicctual and moral degrada- 
tion on him who serves. »Slavery, in tine, is 
iinchnstiiiii and aiiominablo. Sir, 1 shall 
luit slop to deny that Slavery is all this and 
more; hut I shall not think my.self the less 
uutliori/ed to deny that it is for to stay 
the course of thjs dark torrent, by opposing 
to it a mound raisial ii]i by tho labors of this 
portentous discivlioii on tho domain of oth- 
ers; a nioiiiid which you cannot erect but 
tliroiigh the instrumoiitality of a trosiiass of 
no ordinary kind — not tho comparatively in- 
nocent trespass that l»eats down a few' blades 
of grass, whiidi the first kind sun or (he next 
relreshing shower may cause to spring again 
- but that wliich levels with the ground tho 
lordliest trees of (lie forest, and claims im- 
mortality for the destruction whicii it in- 
ti icts.” I 

Tliroiighoiit tho disoiissitm, the ar- 
gument tliiit Missouri, hy the adop- 
tion of tliis aiueiidmeiit, MH)uld be 
subject to unprecedented, invidious, 
and degrading exactions — tliat she 
would be brought into the Union 
not as the equal, but as the subject 
of her elder sisters — that the power 
thus exercised invi)lv(‘d the assertion 
of iin limited and utterly irresponsi- 
ble autJiority to shape and mold tlie 
institutions of every now State — was 
pressed with eminent subtlety, perti- 
nacity, and vigor. Tlie right to pro- 
hibit Slavery in any or all of the 
Territories, denied by none, was ex- 
pressly admitted by Mr. Pliilip P. 
Barboui’,*® of Virginia. But tin's 
admission, however generally made, 

tution, w'hicrh is in thc?ao w’ord.s: ‘New States 
may bo admitted by the Congress into this Union.’ 
Now, Sir, altlioiigh hy tho no .vt succeeding clain^o 
of tho same sect ion, ‘ Congress has tho power 
to make all needful rules nmi regulations respect- 
ing tho Territory of the United States;’ and 
although, therefore, ■whilst the proposed State 
continued a part of our Territory^ upon tlio 
footing of a TiTritorial ^vernment, it wfjttld 
have been comjietant for tw, under the power 
expressly given to make needful rules and reg- 
ulations — to hare established the principle 
proposed ; yet tho question assumes a totally dif- 
ferent aspect when tliat principle is intended to 
apply to a Statb.”— J 3ento»*« AbridgTnenL N. Y., 
1858., vol vi, p. 341. 
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did not gain a single Soutliern vote 
for tJie j)<)licy of Ilestriction wlieii 
tlio bill to organize Arkanwis Terri- 
tory was under eon side j’ution ; Avlicro- 
011 Mr. Walker, of North Carolina, 
ill oj»|)Osing that poliey, gravidy, and 
without the least suspicion of irony, 
observed: “Let it not be forgotten 
that we are higislating in a ftce 
country, and for a free peo])lc.” 

Yet the champions of llcstriciion, 
tlnmgh less agile and skillful of tiaice 
than their opponents, were by no 
means Avorsted in the argument. 
Jlere is a speciimm of their logic, 
from the sjieecli of John W. Taylor 

“ (iciitleiacTi laivo sa'ul tlio iiincMnliuonfc is 
in violation ut‘ tlio treaty, luvanse it. iin|iairs 
the pro[)i‘rty of a master in his slave. Is it 
then pretended that, notwit listamlinj? the 
declaration in our hill of rijxhts Miiat all 
men aro created c<|ual,’ ojio in livhhial can 
Jiave a A'csted property, not oJil.v itt tlio flesh 
and Mood of his ffllow-maii, hut. al.so in 

I orations not yet calle<l into e.visttMiee ' 
(.\in it 1)0 believed that, the su\ipeme Icfiisla- 
lure has no power to pn»vi<le rules and rejrii- 
Jatioiis for meliorating? t!ie eonditiou of fu- 
ture afj?es? Ami Ihi**, too, when tlie (’imsti- 
tutioii itself Jias vested in (’oii.l*‘iv.ss full 
sovcu ignfy, I)y autljoriziiii? tlie eiia<'tmeiit 
ot w liatever law it may deem <!niiilucive to 
ilio welfare of the. e»iiiulry i The .st)verei.:?n- 
ty of CoM;?rcss in relation to the Stales is 
limited hy specilic, yrraiits, hut iu reixard to 
the Territories it is imlimitosl. ^lissoiiri 
was piirc.l'.ased with our money ; ami, until 
iueorporated into the family of Slates, it may 
he. sold for imiiiey. ( -an it. then, he main- 
tained that, thoU'?li we have the power to 
dispose of the whole Ten-itory, we h;ive no 
rif^lit to ])rovide aj^ainst the furtlier increa.se 
of Slavery within its limits i Tiiat, although 
we may change the politic.al ivlatioiis of its 
free citizens hy transferring their country to 
a foreign jiower, wo cannot provide f«»r the 
gradual aholitioii of Slavery within its limits, 
nor estalilisli those civil rej?iiIalions whicli 
naturally How from self-evident trntli ? No, 
Sir; it eannot: the practice of nations, and 
the eoinmon sense of iiiankhid have long 
since decided these (piestions. 

. “ Having proved, as 1 apprehend, our 

right to legislate in the manner proposed, 1 
proceed to illustrate the propriety of exor- 


cising it.- And hero 1 might rest satisfied 
with reminding my o]>poneiits of tho.r own 
declurutions on the subject of Slavery. JIow 
often and Jjow eloquently Jiave they deplored 
its existence among them 1 What willing- 
ness, nay, what solic-itude, have they not 
manifested to he relieved from this burden I 
How have they wept over the unfortunate 
policy whicli first introduced slaves into 
tills country! How have they disclaimed 
the guilt and shame of that original sin, and 
thrown it hack njion their aiu'estors! I 
have with ]>leasiire heard these avowals of 
regret, ami confided in their sincerity; I 
have hoped U) see its efiects in the advance- 
ment of tlie (•aiiso of lliim:mity. (uaitJcmen 
have now an opportunity of putting their 
jirinciplcs into practice. If they iiavt? tried 
Slavery arnl found it a curse — if they desire 
to dissipate tlie gloom with wliich it <‘nvers 
tlieir land -1 call upon them to e.xcludo it 
from the Territory in (jnestion; plant not its 
I .seeds in this uncorrupt soil ; let not our 
i chilclivn. looking hack to the procceilings of 
I tills day, say of tliem, as they have heon 
I coiistraineil to sjieak of thiir fathers, ‘We 
i wisli their decision Iiad been diilerent; Avo 
regret the existence of this unfortunate popu- 
lation among us; iuit we found them here; 
we know not wiiat to do with lliem; it is 
our misfortune ; we must hear it witli jia- 
lieliee.’ 

“ History will record Ihe decisiou of this 
day as exerting its iul\uem*e for ^•^‘Uhn•ies to 
1 come over the population of half our eouti- 
i iieiit. If we reject the luneiulim nl, ami suf- 
j fer this evil, now easily eradicati*d, to strike 
I its roots so deep into the soil tli.at it can 
never he reiimved. sliall we not furnish some 
apology for doubting our sincerity wlien we 
deplore its existence? l^liall we iu>t exjioso 
ourselves to the same kind of censure whicli 
was pronounced hy tlie Saviour of ni.inkind 
on tlio Scribes and l*liarisee.s, who hniJded 
the tombs of tlie propliets, ami gfiniislieil 
the sepulchres of the righteous, ami siiul, if 
tliey had lived in the days of their fatliers, 
they would not have been [lartakers witli 
them iu the blood of the propliets, w liilo 
they iJUinifestoil a spirit which clearly 
proved them the legitimate descendants of 
those who killetl tlio propliets, ami thus 
liilvd uj> the measure of their fathers’ ini- 
quities 

Tlic Legislatures of X(iav' lork, 
New Jersey, and Pciin.syl vania iiiiani- 
inously adopted and traiisuiitted re- 
solves ill favor of the proposed llc- 
striction; and like resolves Avere 


” February 15, 1819. 
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adopted by the Legislature of the 
Slave State of Delaware. A frank 
and forcible memorial from inhabit- 
ants of Boston find its vicinity, 
drallcd by Daniel AV'ebstc.T,*' and 
signed by the ])riucipal citizens of all 
partitas, asserted the coui])lcte author- 
ity of Congress ov'er the subject, and 
deinand(Hl Ticstrictioii on those 
grounds of expediency, morality, and 
jusli(^o, with wliicli tlionglitfnl Head- 
ers are by this time abundantly ia- 
iniliar. Tlie following extract from 
this memorial is eminently worthy 
of its author : 

“ Yonr iiinnon.ilists were not without tho 
}io])t* tliat the time hud at lenj^th arrived 
when the in<*oiivenionoo and dan<rcT of this 
(lestM'iplion of (>o[)ulatini] had lieeoine appa- 
rent in all [>arts of tliM eoinit ry an<l .in all 
parts of tho emlized world. It iiii«iht have 
been hoped that the new States themselves 
AA’oiilil have had such a view of tlieir own 
permanent interests and prosperity as would 
have led them to prohihit its extension and 
iiKTease. Tho wonderful growth and pros- 
perity t)f tho States north of the Ohio are 
tuupiestionahly to lio userihod, in a great 
nUiiisiiro, to tlio eousequema.'S of tho Ordi- 
iiain'e of ITf^T ; and few, indeed, are tho 
oceasions in tho history of nations, in which 
jso min‘h can he done, hy a single act, fur tho 
luMielit of flit lire generations, as was «lonc 
hy that Onlinaneo, and as may now ho dime 
by tiio (.^rngress of tho I'nited States. Wo 
appeal to tho jiislico and to tho wisdom of 
tho National Cuniicil.s to prevent the farther 
progress of a great and serious evil. Wo 
api)eal to those who look forward t<» the 
renn)to eonsecpionees of their measures, ami 
who cannot halaiieo a temporary or trilling 
inconvenioneo, if tlioro were sneh, against ii 
Iiermaneiit, growing, and desolating evil. Wo 
cannot, forhoar to roinind tho two IIou.ses of 
Coiigre.-is that the early and doeisivo mesi 
siTi’es adopted hy tho American tiovernment | 
for tho aholitioii of tho Slave-Trade, are 
among tho proudest memorials of our 
nation’s glory. That Slavery wa.s over . 
tolerated in the .Tb'piihlie i.s, as yet, to l-e | 
attributed to the policy of another (ji on em- 
inent. No imputation, thus far, rests on any 
portion of the American Confederacy. The 
Missouri Territory is a new country. If its 
extensive uiid fertile fields shall Uq opened 

**Then a retxint emigrant to Massachusetts 
from the uoighboring Stale of New llampaUire. 


as a market for slaves, the Government will 
seem to become a party to a tratlic which, 
in so many acts, through so many years, it 
Jms denounced as im]>oIitic, iincliristian, 
inhuman. lo enact laws to jmnisli the traf- 
fic. and at the same time to tempt cupidity 
and avarice hy the allurements of an insatia- 
ble market, is inconsistent and irreconcilable. 
Government, hy sneh a course, would only 
defeat its own purposes, and render nuga- 
tory its own measures. Nor can tho laws 
derive su[)port from the manners of the peo- 
ple, if the power of moral sentiment ho 
weakened hy enjoying, under the permission 
of Government, great facilities to. commit 
olfense.s. 'fho laws of the United States 
have denounced heavy penalties jigainst tho 
iraltic in slaves, hecanso such tratlic is 
deemed unjust and inhuman. We appeal to 
tho spirit of tlie.so l.aw.s. Wo appojil to 
this j list ieo and humanity. Wo ask w^iether 
they ought not to operate, on the jU’esenri 
occasion, Nviih :ill their force? ' We have a 
stnuig feeling of the injiistico of any l«)lera- 
tioii of Slavery, (.’ireumstances have entailed 
it on a jHM’tion of our eommuuily, which 
canimt he immediately relieved of it without 
conseijueuces more injurious than tho sniler- 
ing of the evil. Ihit to permit it in a new 
cuimtry, whi‘re, as yet, no liahits are formed 
wirmli render it indispensahle, what is it, 
iuit to ciM’oiirage tliat raiiaeity, and fraud, 
and violence, ngjiinst Nvhicli wo havo so long 
]ioiuted the (leuimciations of our penal code? 
What is it, hut t«) tarnish the proml fame of 
Ihecomitrc^ What is it, luit to flirow sus- 
picion on its good Ifiitli, and to render jpics- 
tionaiilo ail its ju’ofessitins of ivirard for tho 
rights of Humanity and the liherties of nian- 
kiml ? 

‘‘As inhabitants of a free country — as 
citizens j)f a great and rising Uejuihlie - as 
inemhers id' a Christian comniuiiity — as liv- 
ing ill a liberal and eii lightened age, ami as 
feeling ourselves called niioii, hy the dictates 
of religion iiud huiuanity, we havo ])resumod 
to oiler our seutimeiits to (^uigross on this 
*piestion, with a soliidtude for theeveiit far be- 
yond what acomniou occasion could inspire.” 

Tlic iroiLsii Corniiiiltce, of oourse, 
repurtod tho Idll without rostriotioii, 
and it came up as ti special order. 
Mr. Taylor moved its postponement 
for a week, which was voted down — 
1 eas 87 ; Nays 88. It was consider- 
ed ill Committee tlie next day,^"* as 
also on the 2Sth, and SOtli, and thoiiee 

January 24, 1820. 

Missouri impatiently awaited admission. 
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debated daily, until the 10th of Feb- 
ruary, when a bill came down from 
the Senate to admit tlie State of 
jrdhtii into the riiiion,” with a rider, 
aiitiioriziiii^ the j)eo]»Ic of ^Missouri to 
form a State Constitution, etc. — ^the 
connection being intended to force 
the Missouri measure through the 
House upon tlie strength of tJie other 
proposition. 

The Maine bill had passed the 
House weeks before, without serious 
opposition. Kcacldng the Senate, it 
was sent to its Judieiary Committee, 
which a[)pcndiMl to it the ])rovisii»n 
for organizing Missouri. An attempt 
to shaktS this oil* was (hdeated by 25 
Nays to 18 Yeas, and the bill re- 
turned to the House accordingly. 
The House riduscid to (foncur by the 
decisive vote of 03 to 7’2 —only tbm* 
members from the Free States voting 
in the minority. The House funher 
disagreed, by the strong vote of. 102 
to OS, to the Senate’s amendment j 
striking the llestriction out of the 
Missouri bill. Jlerenpoii, Avliat is 
known in liistorv as the JMissouri 
Compronihii was <;on<*o(?ted. It was ; 
the work, not of the atlvo(!ates, but 
of the O])i)onents, of Slavery /iV-sZ/v - 
iion^ intended sohdy to win votes 
enoiigb from the majority in the 
House to secure the admission of 
Missouri as a Slave State. It was 
iirst proposed in tlie Scuiatc by Mr. 
Tliomas, of Illinois — a unifoi ni o]^po- 
nent of Restriction on TMissouri — and 
introduced by in this shaj»c: 

And he it further enacted^ That in :ill 
that Territory coded by Fniiico to the United 
States, ninlor the uaino ot* Louisiana, which 
lies nonh of thirty-six de^rrecs thirty luin- 
ntos north lutitudo, oxceptinj; only such 
part thereof os is included within the limits 

” February 17, 1820. *5 March 2, 1S20. 

Tlio names of the fourteen members from 
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of the State contemplated hy this ac-t, Slave- 
ry ami iiivoluiilary serviluile, otherwise than 
in tiie ])nnisiinicnt of crime, whcivof the 
party shall have lieen duly convirted, shall 
ho and is Jierchy forever ])rohil)it(*d. /Va- 
r/W/:d ahrttyx^ I’Jjat any ])erst>ii escapiiiir into 
the same, from win m labor or scrvi< e is 
lawfully claimed in any State or Territory 
of tlio I’nited States, such Ihiritive may he 
lawfully reclaimed and conveyed to the per- 
son claiming his o** lier labor or service as 
ahiresitid.” 

The Sciintc iido])tcd this pro])osi- 
tion by SI Yens to 10 N:iys, iiud 
passed tli(j Alissonri bill, tints JiiiuMid- 
cd, by 2-1 Yeas to 20 Xavs- the mi- 
nority cmbra(*iiijx l)otli advocates and 
! opponents of Uivtru'tion. TlujHoiise 
! at lirst rejecttMl Mr. Tliomas’s amend- 
I ment by the overwlielming vot(i of 
j 150 Yeas to I S Xays. The Senate 
refused t<) recede from its amend- 
ments, and the House decisively in- 
sist(*d on its disagreement to them; 
whereni)on tlu» Senat(‘ asked a eoii- 
ference, am I the House graute<l it 
without a division, ^fhe Committee 
of Conference was framed '^o as to 
irivc the, anti-R(‘.strictionists a decid- 
ed prepunderaiKfc ; and John Holmes, 
of Mjissaeliusells, reported*'* from said 
(’ommitt.ee, that the Senate sliould 
give up its combination of Missouri 
with Maine; tliat the House slioukl 
abandon its attempt to restrict Slave- 
ry in Ylissouri, and that both llousea 
should concur in passing the hill to 
admit Alissoiiri as a Stab*, with Mr. 
TlKnnas’s restriction or ])roviso, exclud- 
ing Slavery from all Territory Xorth 
I and Wijst of the new State. Four- 
teen nieinhers, in all, from the I i‘ee 
States'® voted to adojJ. this Com- 
j)romiso, with 7fi from the Slave 
States, making 90 in all ; wliile 87 
members from the Free States, and 
nom from the Slave States, voted 

the Free States, thus voting with the Anti-Re- 
strictiouists, are as follows : 
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against tlie Compromise. So the bill 
passed both Houses, as did that for 
the admission of Maine on tlie same 
day. 

Tin's virtiiiillj ended tlie Missouri 
struggle;” though, at tlie next Ses- 
sion, when .Missouri presented liersclf 
for admission as a States, Avith a Con- 
stitution denying to her L(jgislature 
any jiower to emaiiei])ate slaves or to 
prevent their immigralion, and re- 
quiring said Le\glslature to ])ass laws 
to prevent the immigration of free 
negroes or mulattoes at any time or 
under anv eireumstanees, the Xortli- 
ern memhers for the moment revolt- 
ed. 'I’Jiev k(;enly fi*It tliat tin's was 
not the “lih(;rty” aii<l “ (*(|uality*’ 
which had heeii so stoutly demanded 
and eulogized by the opponents of 
SlaviUT Iiestri(*tion ; and th(‘y further 
obje<‘ted that this arhitrary and irre- 
voeahlc prohibition of free colored 
immigration was in palpable viola- 
tion of that clause of the .Federal 
Constitution which guarantees to the 
citizens of each State tlio rights of 

M xssACnrsK'n'S. — Mark LanjyiUm Hill, John 
Holmes, .Idniitlian Mason, llenry ^>ha\v’ — I. 

IJiioDK I.>L.\xi). — Sainnol K<i<ly — I. 

CoNXEi.'TiCLT. — Saujiiel A. Toot, James Ste- 
phens — 2. 

Nkw Youk. — lUmry Meig.s, IhMiry R. Storrs2. 

New Jeksky. — Joscpli lllooiiilield, Cliurlcs 
Kinsey, HtTiianl Sinitli — .'I. 

rKXXSYLVAXiA. — Heiiry Ualdwin, David Ful- 
lerton — 2. 

Some idea of the state of fueling in Missouri, 
as well as of that in some of the original States, 
at this period of the Missouri struggle, may be 
gathered from tl^> following e.Ytraet: 

“ Imi'RUDK.nok — OR woitSE. — Tin* SL Louis En- 
quirer^ intimating that the I{e.strierii;nists iiiiend 
to renew their dcsign.s at tlie next session of 
Congres.^, says — Missouri will then apiiear ‘as 
Vksovrrtivjn according to tlie law of Con- 
gress, and not as a Tcrrirorial orplian;’ tliat 
h<T people will, in that ea>e, ‘give fresh proof 
to the worlii that tliey know their rights, and 
are able to deloud them.’ Wliat siguilics such 


citizens in every State. Her admis- 
sion was at first voted down in the 
House by 93 Nays to 79 Yeas ; but, 
finally, a fresh (yompromise, concoct- 
ed by a select Joint Committee, 
whereof JVlr. Clay^^ was chairman, 
Avas adopted. By this Compromise, 
Missouri was required to pledge her- 
self that no act should he passed by 
her Tjegislature, by which any of tlie 
citizens of eitlier of the States sliould 
be c.Ncliided from the enjoyment of 
the privileges and immunities to 
which they arc entitled under the 
Constitution ot* the United States.” 
With thi.s added as a proviso, the 
joint resolve admit ting Missouri final- 
ly ]>a>sed tlie House by 80 Yeas to 
82 Nays ; and the Senate ccmciirrcd*® 
by 20 Yeas to 15 Nays. .l^Iissouri, 
through her legislature, complied 
with the condition, and thereby bo- 
canio an admitted State. And thus 
closed the memorable Alissouri con- 
troversy, M’bich had for two years dis- 
turbed the harmony, and threatened 
the peace of the Union.®^’ 

larigiinge as this? All things (?onsi(ler(‘(l. wo 
wish that the Missouri (jnc.^tion may he suflercd 
to rest wliero it is, as the lesser evil, hut, if Con- 
gress plua.se.s to tako it up again, aud refuses to 
admit tlio Territory unfler tlieCon.stJtntion wliieli 
its Couvention lirj.s formcMl, aud is without power 
to enforce its deierrniiiation, it is high time, in- 
<lecd, that a new organization (>f afluira shonld 
take j>laec.” — Ydes’ August 26, 1820, 

vol xviil, p. 451, 

Colonel William IT. Russell, of Missouri, a 
distant relative and lifi*-long friend of Mr Clay, 
in a letter (1862) to lb)n. Janujs S. llollins, M. 
C., from his State, says that Mr. Scott, the Dele- 
gate from Missouri at tlio time of her admission, 
told him that Mr. Clay, at tlio close of the strug- 
gle, said to him : ■ Now, go homo, gnd prepare 
your State for gradual Kuianeipation.” 

February 27, 1821. 

Even John Adams’s faith in the Union was 
somewhat shaken in this stormy passage of its 
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VITI. 

STATE RIGHTS— NULLIFICATION. 


So long as the people of any State 
witlihekl their assent from tlio Fed- 
eral Const it\it ion, it was iMiprestisiitcd 
and rej)rol)ated by its adversaries as 
a seliemc of absolute and undis- 
guised e.onsolidation. They pointed 
to its sweeping ])rovisions, whereby 
all power with regard to war, to 
treaties, and to diploniatie or eoinmer- 
cial int(urours(j with foreign nations, 
to the enrremry, to naturalization, to 
the support of armies, ctc^., (?tc., was 
expressly withdrawn from the Statics 
and <;onccntrated in the Fe<leral 
Government,' as ])ro<.if irresistible of 
the eorre<rtness of tlieir p< ►sition. Tlic 
expr(*ss inhibition of any alliance^, 
eompiiet, or tr(*aty belwc^en two or | 
irion* of the Stati's, was even more | 
emieliisiv(^ on thi?^ head. TIuw [)oint- | 

hi-lfiry. In ii Ic^tlcr to Tlioinas JoIUtsoii, Dt?- 
c-t*iiiljor H, ISIS), lio sa'ul: 

“Tlio Missouri qiu‘sti»>ii, I hope, will follow 
llio othor waves imdor iho ship, and do n<» 
harm. 1 know it is liij;h troasoii tf> express a 
doiiht jjI' tlio perpetual duration of our vast 
•Aini’ra-aii einpiro, and our free institutions; and 
I say as devoutly us father I’aul, <.'A/ jn-rpHtw : 
ainl lam sometimes (’iissandm eiioii‘'h to dream 
that another Ihiniillon, another IJurr. may rend 
this mijjlity fabric in twain, or perhaps into a 
loash, and a few more ehoiee spirits of tho saiiio 
stamp might prodneo as many nations in Nortli 
America as there are in Eiiroi)e.” — 

Workftf vol. X., p. 3S(j. 

* “ 1. No State shall enter into any treaty, or 
confe< le ration ; grant letters of marque or repri- 
sal; (x)iu money; omit bills of credit ; make any 
thing but gold and silver coin a h'.ndcr in pay- 
ment of debts; pass any bill <.’f attainder, ex- 
law, or law impairing tho obligation 
of contracts; or grant any title of nobility. 

“2. No State shall, without tho consent of 
the^ Congress, lay any imposts or duties on im- 
ports or ex[K>rt8, oxeept what may be absolutely 
necessary for executing its inspection laws; and 
tlie not produce of all duties and imposts laid by 
nny State on imports or exports, shall be for 
tlie use of the treasury of the United States; 
and all such laws shnll be subject to the revis- 


(id to the fjuit, that tlio very pream- 
ble to this instrimiciit prochiiiiied it 
the work of “ the ]>eople of the Uni- 
ted States,’’ and not a more alliance 
or pact between tlic States tliem- 
selves in their c!i]>a('itv of separate 
and sovereign political c(»nimmiities. 
Fatri(*k ITcnry urgtul this hitt(*r ob- 
jection with much force in the Vir- 
ginia ratifying (\)nvcntinn.“ These 
<'avil(‘rs wer(j answered, frankly and 
iirmlv : It /.v tho work of ‘ the |)eeple 
of th(^ rnif(‘d States,’ as distingiiisli<‘d 
fnMii tlie States in their ]>riniary and 
sovereign cajmeity ; and why should 
not the tact be truly statc^d Gen- 

eral Washing! j»n did not hesitate to 
assert, in his plain. <*arnest, practical 
way, that the end sought by tlu‘ m‘\v 
framework was tlie of 

! iim and control of ilie (\)tigress. No Stale shall, 

I without tho conseu'i of CMiigress*, lay anv duty 
1 on tonnage, kta*]) troops or Hhipt-' of war in liine 
j of po;H’e, Ollier into any agrceinent or ci.mpact 
I with another Srali**or with u foreign juiwcr, or 
■ engage in war unless aetually irivjwlod. or in such 
i iminineut danger as will not admit of delay.” — 
j The .\rt. 1., see. 10. 

- Ill Mjo Virginia I'onvention (Wednesday, 
Juno I, ITSS, mid tlu; day following) Mr. Henry 
siK^ke as folh»ws: 

“That this is .u consolidated government i.s 
demoiisl rably clear ; and tho ilangcr of siieh a 
goveriiineiit is, to my iniTid, very striking t 
liave tho highest. vtMicratioii for thoso g<;iille- 
mon [who formed the Constitution]*, but. Sir, 
give mo leavi' to dem.'md, What right had they 
to .<ay, IIV, Hm My political curiosity, 

e.vehisivu of my an.xions solicitude for the public 
welfare, loads mo to ask, Who aiithori/ed them 
to sav, lV7i. /Ae j'foptc, instead ot H r, tli6 
States arc tho diaraetcristies and the soul of a 
confederation. If tho States ho not tho agents 
of lids compact, it must bo one great, consolida- 
ted, national goverumeut, of tho,poo]»li* of all 
tho States. ♦ * * I need not take muc-h pauis 
to show that the principles of this system are 
extremely pernicious, impolitic, and dangerous. 
— Elliot's JDehateSj vol. iiL, pp. 22, 44. 
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our TTnioii,”® wliicli he never ceased tion.® Tliey veLemcntly disclaimed 
to regard as of the liighest iinpor- any desire to rctiirji to the chronic 
taiKre and the greatest beneficence, feebleness and anarchy of the snp- 
Ilistory teaclies scan^cly anything ]danted Confederation, and consecra- 
inoro clearly than that it was the ted their energies to battling against 
2>iirposc of tlie fniniei-s of the Consti- the measureless ills of an imbalanced 
tntion to reiuhir the inhabitants of and centralized despotism. They 
all the States substantially and 2>cr- generally rejected tlic appellation 
petually one pco])le, living under a of Anti-Federalists, and chose to be 
common Government, and known to distinctively known as 
the rest of mankind by a (common Thomas Jefierson, who had been ah- 
national designation.* The ad van- sent as embassador to France throiigh- 
tages secured to the j»eoplc of all the out the five or six ])rcceding years, 
States by the “more perfect Union’’ and who had therefore taken no con- 
attained through the Constitution, | spiciious or decided ] 'art either for or 
were so striking and manifest that, against the Constitution in its incipi- 
afler they had been for a lew yeai-s ency, became the leader, ai/d was for 
cxperieiKicd and enjoY<*d, they si- many years thereafter the oracle, of 
lenced all dii*e(*t and straightforward j their party. 

opposition. Those who had origin- | The Federalists, strong in the pos- 
ally opposed and denounced the Con- j session of ])ower, and in the pojnilar- 
stitution b(?canie — at h'Jist in profes- ; ity and influence of their great chief, 


sion -its most ardent admirers and Washington, were T\‘irly mishMl into 
vigilant guardians, ^flicy volunteered some cai)ital blunders. Among these 
their services as itscliampi()Tis and pro- was tlie ]>assage of the acts of (’on- 
tcetors against those who had framed ; gross, famous as the Alien and Sedi- 


it and with ditHculty achieved its rat- j tion laws. The aliens, whom the 


ifieation. These w(.*rc 
persistently accused •of 


]>lainly and j ])olitical tempests tlien convulsing 


seeking its I Europe liad drifted in large numbers 


subversion through the continual cti- to our slifU'es, were in good j)art tnr- 


largcment of Federal power by lati- hulent, restless a<l venturers, of des])e- 
tiidinous and imwarrajitcd construe- I rate fortunes, who sought to embroil 


•* In tho address of tho I*\?<loral Oonvorition to 
the |H‘ 0 |)lo, signed Uy Washington as its X^resi- 
dent, Roptomber IT, 17S7. 

^ “ Citizens by hirtli or choipn of a eommon 
country, that country has a right to cfincentnito 
yonr afl*ecti< ma. Tho iiain< » ( if A m krk’ ax , w I lich 
belongs to yon in your \ational capacity, mu-^t 
always exalt the just pride of Patriotism, more 
than any appellation derived from loeal disciini- 
inaiions.’' — WtuhiwjUm's Faramll Address. 

^In the Federal Coii\ontion of 17S7 (Debate 
of Monday, June isth): 

Mr. Hamilton, of New York, said: “The 
General ix)wf.*r, wliatover bo its form, if it pre- 
serves itself, must swallow up tho State (lOvcrn- 
moiits. Otherwise, it would be swallowed up I>y 
thorn. It is ngaiust all the prineiples of good 
government to vest the requisite powers in such 


a holly as Congress. Two sovereignties cannot 
exist within the same limits.” 

Mr. AVilron, of Pennsylvania (Juno ‘JOth), 
“was tenacious of the idea of preserving Llio 
Ffcite Governments.” Uut in the next day’s 
debate: “Taking tho matter in tho more 
1 gein*ral view, lie saw no danger to the vSlatea 
from the < Jcncral Government. On the contra- 
ry, ho conceived that, in spite of every precau- 
tion. the Genorid Government would bo in per- 
petual danger of eneroaelunenta from the State 
I Governments.” And 

• Mr. Madison, of Virginia, “ was of the opinion, 
in the first place, tliat there was less danger 
of encroachment from the General Government 
than from the State Governments; and, in the 
second plan?, tliat flie mischiefs from the en- 
croachmoiits x^ould be less fatal, if made by the 
former, than if made by tho latter.” — Madison,* a 
Papers, vol. iL, pp. 884, 003, 921. 
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us in the contest then devastating j 
the Old World. Wasliiiigtoii, and 
the Federal magnates wlio surround- 
ed him, were inflc'xibly averse to this, 
and baffled all attempts to involve us 
ill a foreign war. Tliis very natural- 
ly offended tlie Euro])eau refugees 
among us, wlu) lookeil anxiously to 
this (M)untry for interference to ri'es- j 
tablish them in power and ]>ros]>erity 
in tlieir own. ireiiee, they geiuirally . 
took the lead in reprobating and stig- 
mali/ing the negotiation and ap- 
]>roval of Jay’s treaty* with Great 
liritaiii, whcre])y our past dilferoneos 
and niiAunderstaiidings with that 
power were adjusted. They were in 
good jiart poiltieians and agitators 
]»y trade, instinctively hor.lile to a 
government so cold-hloodcd ainl nii- 
iinpulsivc as ours, and ardently de- 
sired a change. Regarding them as 
dangerous and impla<*ai)le enemies to 
the establislied ]>oli(5y of non-inter- 
vent ion, and to those win) u])held it, 
the Alien law assuin(?d to (uiipower 
the President to send ont ot the 
(ouiitry any foreigner whose further 
stay among us should he deemed by 
bim incompatible wdth the ]ujblic 
safety or tranquillity. 1 he Sedition 
law provided for the prosecution and 
puiiislimeiit of the authors of false, 
malie/ious, and wicked libels oii the 
President, and others high in author- 
ity. The facts that no one ever ?m.v 
sent away under the Alien act, and 
tliat the Sedition law was hardly 
more than the common law of libel 


w’as far easier to libel a hated oppo- 
nent than to refute his arguments. 
The best newspapers of tliat day 
Avould liardly maintain a comparison, 
eitlier for ability or decorum, with 
the third class ^)f oiir time; and 
])ersonalities largely supplied the 
X)hicc of learning and logic. Ileiico, 
many prosecutions under the Sedition 
law; some of them, dtiuhtlcss, richly 
deserved ; but all lending to excite 
liostility to llui act and its autliors. 
No other contributed half so palpa- 
bly to tlui ultimate overthrow of the 
Fedt‘val ascendency. 

When John Adams became Presi- 
dent, in 171 ) 7 , the South had become 
the stronghold of the Opposition. 
Mr. liladisou had dissolved his (airlier 
association with the great body of the 
frainm’s of the Constitution, and be- 
ctune the lunitcnant (d‘M.r. Jelferson. 
Kentucky— a Virginia colony and 
offset— was ardently and almost 
unanimously devoted to the ideas 
and the fortunes of Jetferson; and he 
was ])rivately solicited to dratt the 
manifesto, through which the new 
State beyond the Alloghanies pro- 
i claimed, in j 79S, her intense liostility 
I to Federal rule. The famous Reso- 
lutions of were thus originated ; 

: Mr. Jeffcrsiui’s authorshii), though 
; suspected, was never established 
, until he avowed it in a letter more 
than twenty years alterward. Ihese 
resolutions arc too long to he here 
: ,p,oted in full, but the fii-st is as fol- 
! low 


appliea specially lO niose >mu; | States of Vinonra are noL 

venture to speak evil of dignities, 5 principle of iniliuiued 

proved rather the folly of such legis - 1 ^\on to htlo of a 

lation than its necessity or its accord- for the United States, and of 

ance with the Constitution. Party ainondments thereto they 
Bpirit and party feeling ran liigk _It for 

““ r^gn^^^oYombor rormi; ratified by Washington, August 14. n95. 
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delegated to that Governinent certain defi- 
nite powers, reserving, each State to itselt’ 
tlie residuary mass of right to tlieir own 
st*lf-goverimiL*nt ; and that whensoever the 
(leneral (ioveniment assumes undelegated 
powers, its acts are unaiithoritative, void, 
and of nofoivo; that to this compact each 
State acceded as a State, and as an integral 
party, its <ro-Stales forming, as to itself, the 
otlier party ; tliat tlio Ouvcrninont created 
l#y this comi>act was not made the exclusive 
or final .judge of the extofit of the powers 
delegated to itself; since tliat would liavo 
imule its discrelion, and not the C'unstitn- 
tion, the measure of its powers; but that, as 
in all other cases of <‘nmpact among powers 
having no common jinlge, each ])arty has an 
equal right to .judge for itself, as well of 
infraetions as of the mode ami measure of 
redress.” 

TJio resolves procetid, at "reat 
length, to condciiin nut only tJic Alien 
and Sedition laws, as utterly uncon- 
stitutional and void, but oven the 
act, recently passe<l, to punish frauds 
committed on the Bank of the rTiiit(‘d 
States, as well as other acts ainl parts 
of acts; and (‘oncludo with a call on 
the (»ther States to iiiiilo with Keii- 
tiKjky in c<nidenining and opposing 
all such nsur[)jitio]is of ])ower by the 
Federal Cxov(m*ii merit, and hyexjiress- 

iiig iier undouhting eoiiiidenco 

o o 

“That they will c«)ncnr with this com- ! 
monwealth in considenng llu3 said arts ns so 
palpably against the (.’onstitulioii as to 
amount to un undisguised <icclaratii)n that 
tliat compact is not meant to he the measure j 
of the powers of llie (iriirral (ioveriiiiieut, j 
but that it will proceed in the exercise, over ' 
these States, of all powers wlials<»ev'cr : that 
they will view this as seizing the rights «if : 
the States, and (ainsolidating liiein in tlie ! 
hands of tlie (leiuTal (foveriiment, with the 
power assumed to hind the Slates (not 
merely as to the casi*s made federal {vitHna ' 
/(r.dci‘ia\ but) in ail cases whatsoever, by I 
laws made, not with their consent, hut by ; 
others against tlieir couseiit; that tliis would i 
ho to surrender the form of government we 
have chosen, and live un hr one deriving its 
powers from its own will, and not from our 
authority; and that the co-States, returning 
to their natural right in cases not mad© fede- 
ral, will concur in decl.'iriiig these acts void 
and of no force, and will eac-h take measures 
of its own in providing that neither these 

’ Eighth Kentucky Resolvo. 


acts, nor any others of the General Govern- 
ment, not plainly and intentionally author- 
ized by the Constitution, shall bo exercised 
within their respective territories. 

“9th. Resolred^ That the said Committee 
be authorized to communicate, by writing or 
jiersoiial conferences, at any times or places 
whatever, with any person or persons who 
may be appointed by any one or more co- 
States to correspond or confer with them, 
and tliat they lay their proceedings before 
the next session of Assembly.” 

Tlic Virginia resolves on tlie same 
subject, passed by lier Legislature in 
1799, were drafted by Mr. Madison — 
doubtless after consultation witli liis 
cliiof, Mr. Jijfferson — and did not 
ditVer matiu’ially in spirit or expres- 
sion from those of Keiitucky'l 

Mr. Jidrcrsou became Prishleiit on 
the itli of Mar(*h, JSOl, Up to this 
liniir, lie liad been an extreme and 
relentless stickler for the most rigid 
and literal (‘onstrindioii of tlie Fedt'ral 
pact, and for denying to tlie Govern- 
jnent all authority for wliieli express 
warrant could not lie found in tlie 
]>rovisions of that instrument. Said 
he’: “In fjuf'stioiis of power, then, 
let no more he heard of confiden(*e in 
man, hut iiind him down from mis- 
cliief by the chains of the Constitu- 
i tion.” 

! Ilis fidelity to Ids deidarcd ]>rinei- 
plc was soon subjeisted to a seareliing 
ordeal. Louisiana fell into the hands 
of Bonaparte, wiio, it was not improb- 
able, irdglit be induced to sell it. It 
was for us a desirable acquisition ; 
but where was the autliority for buy- 
ing it? In tlio Constitution, thero 
(ilearly was none, luiless under that 
very power to provide for the genenii 
welfare, wliiirh, as lie had expressly 
declared, was meant by the instru- 
ment “ to be subsidiary only to the 
execution of limited powers.”® He 

* Seventh Kentucky Resolve. 
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was quite too large and frank a man 
to pretend tliat liis action in tliis case 
was justified by tlie Constitution, as 
lie understood and bad always inter- 
preted it. He said : * 

“Tills treaty must of course be laid before 
both Houses, because both have importjiiit 
functions to exercise respectinfj it. Tiicy, 1 
presume, will sec their duty to their country 
ill ratifying? and paying Ibr it, so as to secure 
a lufood which would otherwise ho probably 
never ajyain in their power. Hut 1 siipfuise 
they must then appeal to the nation for an 
additional article to the CtMistitution, ap- 
jiroviiig and confirininfc an act which the 
natioiL had not jirevioiisly authorized. The 
Oonstitmion has made no ])rovisii>n for our 
huhiin;' furei^ru territory, still less for incor- 
poral in;jf forciiTii nations into onr I’nion. 
The Kxei*iitive, in seizing thefiiLnlivo occur- 
renco which so much advances the jrood of 
their country, have done an ac*t l)cy<i!id the 
C'onslitiition. 'riie. l-<‘jjrislalnre, in casting 
behind them metaphysical subtleties, and 
risking themselves like- laithtnl servants, 
must ratify and jiay for it, and throw ihem- 
selvos on their eountry for dtunj; for them 
unauthorized what we know tliey woiihl 
iavo <lono for themselves had they been in a 
situation to <lo it. It is the case of ajrnardi- 
an, investiiij^ the money of his w.-inl in pnr- 
cJia‘<in;f an impm lant adjaeent territory ; 
and sayiiijj; to him, when of a;xe, *1 did this 
for your jtooil ; 1 pretcinl to no riiditto himl 
y(iu : you may disavow me, and I must j^et 
out of the scrape as I can. I thou^dit it my 
duly to risk myself for you.’ Jhit we shall 
not he disavowed by the liatloii, and their 
act of indemnity will conlirni, and not 
weaken, the (.’mistitntion, by more stronp-ly 
ijiarkiiij' out its lines.” 

In a letter to Wilson C. Niebolas/® 
lie examines and tborongbly refutes 
tbc assumption, suggested liv ^Ir. N., 
that tbc j) 0 \ver to ])urebase Louisiana 
“ might possibly be distilled from the 
authority given to Congress to admit 
new States into the iJiiioii.” lie 
says; But when I consider tliat the 
limits of the United States are ]>re- 
e-is(dy fixed by the treaty of 1783, and 
that the Constitution expressly de- 
clares itself to be made for the Uni- 


I ted States, I <;annot help believing the 
intention was not to permit Congress 
to admit into the Union new States, 
wdiicli sliould be formed outside of 
the territory for wlikdi, and under 
wJiose antliority alone, tJiey were then 
acting I do not believe it was meant 
that they might reeeivt) England, Ire- 
land, Ilolland, etc., into it, which 
would bo the (^ase on your construc- 
tion.” After disposing in like man- 
ner of ‘‘ the opinion of those who con- 
sider the grant of the treaty-making 
]>owi‘r as boundless,” and eornjdeting 
bis demonstration that there was no 
power wbateviir in the Constitution, 
as be construed it, to nuike this pur- 
chase, be, witli more good sense tbaii 
eonsi>teney, conelndes: “J confess, 
then,,! tliink it important, in the pres- 
ent case, to s(d- an exainjde against 
liroa<l construction, by appealing for 
j new ])ower to the people. If, how- 
ever, onr frieiuls shall think difier- 
; ently, certainly 1 shall acquiesi'C with 
1 satisfaction ; confiding, that the good 
sense i)f onr country will itorrcct the 
evil of constnnjtioii when it sluill 
}>rodnco ill efiects.” 

WJien, in 1811, the Terntory of 
Orleans was moulded into the State 
of Louisiana, Mr. Josiah Quincy, a 
vouTiiT and verv ardent Federalist who 
then represented the city of Boston 
in the House, indulged in wliat re- 
sembled vmy closely a nienace of 
contingent secession, and similar fill- 
i iniiiations were ntteri‘d by sundry 
New England Federalists nnd(?r tlie 
pressure of Mr. Jefterson’s Embargo 
and of the AVar of 1S12. The famous 
but unsavory Hartford Convention," 
held near the close of that war, and 


“Utter to Senator Breckinridfie, August .12, ” For proceedings of this Oonveution. see 

1803. 10 September 7, 1803. January 14, 1815. 
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by wbicfb the ruin of tlic Federal 
party was (!oin])letecl, evinced its dis- 
content with matters in general, but 
es])e(:ially witli Democracy and the 
War, l)y a resort to rli(»torie wbicli 
was denounced as tending to dis- 
imi(ui, but wliicb does not seem to 
wan’ant (lie im[)ntation. And wlien- 
ever tlie riglit of secession or of nulli- 
fication lias been asserted, whctlior 
directly or by clear inijtlication, in 
any part of the country, or ])y any 
party out of ]^ower, such assertion 
has (failed forth expressions of em- 
phatic rebuke and dissent from, other 
sections’* and anlagonistic parties. 
Mr. Webst(3r,’“ in re])lying to Mr 
llayne of South Carolina on this 
subject, forcibly said : 

“ I iindersfucKl the .irrutleinnn to maintain, 
that, without iwoluti*>n, witljont rivil mm- 
iiiotion, without ivhcllion. a remedy for sup- 
posed abuse and transj'ression of the ])o\verM 
of the (iciieral (Jovermiieiit lies in a direct 
appeal to the interfereiiee of the State (Liv- 
ernments.” 

Mr. IJa.vnc here rose and said; ‘‘Jledid 
not contend for the mere rijrlit of revolution, 
hut for the ri^ht of const itutiomil resistance. 
What lie maiiitaiiiod was that, ifi ease f»f a 
plain, paliaihle violation of tlic (Constitution 
by the General (lovernnuuit, a Slate may in- i 
terpose; and that this iiiterpusvtion is con- ' 


constitutional laws, without ovcrtnnnnfr the 
government. It is no doctrine of tniiie 
that iineonstitutional laws bind the people. 
The jrreat qiiesliixi is, ‘Whoso preroj^alive is 
it to decide on tlie coiistitntiouality onineon- 
stitiitionality of the law.s?’ Gn that, the 
main debate hinges. The proposition that, 
in (fuse of a supposed violation of tlie Consti- 
tution by Con^rress, the States have a consti- 
tutional ri^ht to interfere and annul the law 
of (’oiifrress, is the |)ro[>()siti(>ii of the j^eritle- 
mnn. I do not admit it. If tlio gentiLMiian 
liad intended no more than to assert the 
rif'lit of revolution for jnstitiahle cause, ho 
wouhl have said only what all a^ree to. But 
I cannot conceive that tliero can bo mid- 
dle course between suhuiissioii to the laws, 
when rejrularly pnaioniiced constitnti«aiaI, 
on the one hand, and open resistance, wJiich 
is revolution or rebellion, on the other I 
say, the rijeht of a Slate to annul a law of 
('oii^ress cannot bo iiiaintaiiied, hut on tlio 
jrroiind of the inalienable rifiht of man to 
resist oppression ; that is to say, upon t!io 
frronud 4>f revolution. 1 admit that there is 
an ultimate violent remedy, above the Coii- 
sfitutlon and in delianee of the C\)nstilu- 
tion, wliieli may be resort e<l to when a rev- 
olmioii is to Ik‘ justifud. But. 1 do not admit 
that, under the (Nnistitiition, and In confor- 
mity with it, there is any imsle in whicli 
a State Government, as a member of the 
rniofi, can interfere and st«>p the proj^ress 
<d' the freneral movement, by firee of her 
own laws, under an,v cireiimstances wluit- 
ever. * * * Sir, the human mind is so con- 
stituted that the merits of both sidi-s of a 
controversy np[>car very clear, ami very pal- 
])ahle, to those who resjieclively e.q«iuse 
them ; and both sides usually j;row clearer 
as the controversy advam-os. Soutli Garo- 


Btitiitioiial.’^ 

Mr. Webster resumed: — ‘‘So, Sir, I under- 
stood tlio gentleman, and am happy to tind 
that I did not misnnd(;rstand him. \Vh;it he 
contends for is, tluit it is «*onstitiitioiial to in- 
terrupt the administration of the Constitu- 
tion itself^ in tlie hands ijf those who an? 
chosen ami sworn to administer it, by tlie 
direct interference, in form of law, of the 
States, in virtue of their sovereij^n capacity. 
The inherent ri;rht 4>f the peiqde to reform 
their government, 1 d(j not deny ; and they 
have another rifrht, and that is, to re.sist un- 


. lina sees iiiiconstitiilioiiality in the tarilf; 
• she sees ojijire.Nsiuii there .also, and she sees 
: dan;>:er. I*ermsylv;mia, with a vision not less 
sharp, looks at tlio same tarilf, and sees no 
such tiling in it ; she sees it :dl constitiitioiial, 
all useful, all safe. The faith of South Car- 
olina is streri^jjMiened by ojipositioii, and she 
now not only secs, but rcnotreH^ that the tarilf 
is ])a]]»ably iincoiistitiitioiial. oppressive, and 
daiifrorons; bat IViin.sylvaiiia, not to be bo- 
hind Jier nei^libor.s, ami eiinally willing; to 
streiijiftlien her own faith by a coiitident as- 
! severatioii, resolrei* also, and f^ivess to every 


•- The following? extract is a fair spcciniori of j 
tl)o provailiu}r siaitinieLit, at rlie time f;f' the as- ; 
Bembliiig of the “ Hartford Couveniir.n,” of tlio 
South — including South Caroliiiar— on the sub- 
ject of Secession: 

“ No man, no association of men, no State or 
set of A^tntfw, has a right to witlidraw itself from 
this Union, of its own account. The same power 
tliut knit us together can unkuit. The same 


formalily^ wJiich formed the links of tho Union 
is noccs.sary to dissolve it. "I’he majority of ilie 
States which formed the Union must consent to 
tho withdrawal of any branch of it. l/iitil thai 
consent tuM he-rji obtained, any a'kmpt to UiNsolee the 
Uuioiij or dUsiract ilie ejjicaScy of its lam^ is trea- 
son — treason to all intents and purposea^ — JRich^ 
motul Enquirer^ November 1, J814. 

Debate on Foot’s resolutions, January 20, 
1830. 
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Wftnn afTmiiative of South Carolina a plain, 
do\vnri;;lit, Pennsylvania negative. Soulii 
Carolina, to show tlio strength ami unity of 
Ijor opini«ni, briiiixs her a.s.s«)Nih]y to a iina- 
niniity, within sovon voit^cs; TViinsylvanni, 
not to bo ontdono in this ros])oi‘t any nioro 
than ill others, reduces her dissentient frac- 
tion to a sinj^le V(»to. Now, Sir, aj^ain I ask 
the fcentlenian. What is to ho done? Aro 
these States both rijrht? Jf not, which is in ; 
the wronj?? or, rather, which lias the best i 
rifxht to decide? And if ho, and if I, arc not ‘ 
to know what the. Constitution means, and ; 
what it is, till those two State r,o^ishitures, ■ 
and the twenty -two others, sliall a^ree in its | 
('.onstruetion, what have we sworn to when ' 
we have sworn to inainrain it ? 1 was foroi- ; 
bly struck, Sir, with one rellectioii, as the ! 
jtentleinaii went on in his speeeh. lie : 
qnote«l Mr. Madisoifs resolutions" to prove 
that a State may interfere, in a case of ! 
delilmrate^ palpable, and danjrennis exeivist* ; 
of a ])<>wer not. frranted. The honm-ahle * 
member siijipo-^es the taniV law to be such 
an exercise of power ; and that, eonse<pient- ; 
ly, a case lias arisen in w bicli the State inav, . 
ifit see fit, interf<*re by its own law. Now ' 
it so liappeiis, uevertlieless. that Mr. Ma<li- ‘ 
8011 deems tins same tarilf I.mv <juito coiisti- ; 
tut.ional! Instead of a elear and palpable j 
violation, it is, in bisjudpiment. no violation j 
at all. So that, while llie> use bis autliorily | 
for a bypolbelii'al case, they reject it in the 
very case ijefore then. All this. Sir, shows 
the inherent futility — 1 had almost used a 
stronger word - of <‘oiu‘e<lin;r this power of 
interlerem-e to tlu^ States, and then attempl- 
injt tf» secure it from aluise by imposiiiic 
(pialilieations of whieb the States rbeniselves 
are to judire. One of two tbinjrs is true: 
eilber tliel.MWS of the riiion are beyond the 
discretion and beyond the contriil of the 
Slates; «)r else we have no constitutiim of 
<ieiu‘ral tloveriimeiit. and are thrust back 
Ufjain to the days of the Confeileratioii/’ 

III liisi brief s[)C*e(*li, Avhlcli closed 
tliut debate, and iiiiislied the doctrine 
of Nnlliticiition, Mr. Webster said: 

“ Sir, if I w^'ro to concede to tlio pcntle- 
Tnaii bis ]iriricipni proposition, namely, that 
the (.h>nstitution is a comprict between 
States, the (piestion would still be, What 
provision is nnnlo in this compact to settle 
points of disputed construction, or eontosled 
power, that Hinill come into controversy ? 
And this ipicstion would still be answered, 
and conclusively answered, by the Constitu- 
tion itself. While the f'entleman is contend- 
ips aj:jainst construction, lie liimself is set- 
ting up the most dangerous and loose con- 


struction. The Constitution declares that, 
ihe JawH of Vonfjrcm pasHt'd in. purfUKinee of 
the Constitution ttltn/l be the supreme fm*' of 
the land. N'o construction is necessary 
hero. Jt declares also, with eipial plainness 
and ])recision, thnt the judiriitl potter of the 
Vuitvd tStotfH sholl ertfod to rreri/ rom aris- 
ing under the httrs of (ongress. This m-c<ls 
no eonstnietion. Here is a law, then, which 
is declared to he supremo ; and here is a 
power establishiMl, whieh is to interpret that 
law. Xuw, Sir, Imw has the gentleman met 
this? Suppose the Constitution to he a 
compact, yet here are its terms; ami bow 
iloes llie geiitliuiiaii get rid of tlieiii? llo 
cannot argue tlio settl of the hond^ nor Iho 
words out of the insl niiiieiit. Hero tliey 
are; what answer does lie give lo tliem ? 
None in the world, Sir, e.xeept, lliat tlio 
elVeet of this would be to ])lace the States in 
a condition of inferiority ; and that it. results 
from the very nature of things, there being 
no sii])erior, that the parties must lie their 
own Judges! Thus closely and cogently 
does the boMoriible geiitleiiiaii reason on tlio 
w<»r<ls of the Constitution I The geiitlemaTi 
says, if there be such a power of tiM;il ileei- 
sioii in the (leiieral (Joverimiont, be asks 
for the grant of that ])ower. W'ell. Sir, f 
show him the grant. I turn him to tbo 
\ory wonls. I show liim that, the laws of 
C’ongress are nnulo supreme; and that tbo 
judicial ]M)wer extends, liy expn'ss wonls, to 
the iiiterpivtatiiMi of tliesi- law’s. Instead of 
answering this, be retreats into tiio giuicral 
rollection, that it must, result yVem the. na- 
ture of things^ that the States, being i)arries, 
must judge fi)r tliemselves. 

I ’bave ailmitted,that, if tbo CiUisUlution 
w’ere to be considered as the creature <if tbo 
State governments, it might be moditied, in- 
terpreted, or construed acet)rdiiig to their 
pleasure. l>ut, even in that case, it would 
bo necessary that they slionld agree. One 
alone could not interpret it eonelnsively ; 
one alone could not constnio it; one alone 
eouhl not modify it. \et the gentleman’s 
doetrine is, that Carolina alone may con- 
strue and interpret that eompjict, wbicJi 
eipiiilly binds all, and gives equal riglits to 

“ So, then, Sir, even supposing the C on- 
stitution to be ii compaet between the States, 
the geutleimm's doetrine, uevertlieless, is 
not maintainable; because first, the (xenenil 
Government is not a jiarty to the compact, 
but a gocer^itnent established by it, and 
vested by it with the powers of trying and 
deciding doubtful questions; and, secondly, 
because, if the Constitution bo regarded as a 
compact, not one State only, but all the 
States, are parties to that compact, and one 


“ The Virginia llosolvos of 1709. 
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can liave no ri^ht to fix upon it lior own 
peculiar construction.” 

Andbkw Jackson and John C. 
Calhoun — two of the most remarka- 
ble men ever produced in this or any 
other country — ^were destined to lead 
tlie rival fonies by which tlie Nullih- 
catioii issue was iiually brought to a 
])ractical coiudiisioii. Though they 
became and died iierce antagonists, 
and even bitter personal enemies, 
tlufir res])ective characters and careers 
exhibited many jHiiiits of resemblance. 
Each was of that “ Scotch-1 rish” 
Presbyterian stock with wliicli Crom- 
well repeopled the north of Ireland 
from Scotland, after having all but 
exterm iuatc?d its original Celtic and 
Catholic inhabitants, who resisted 
and defied his authority. That 
Scotch-Irish blood to this day evinces 
sometlung of the (h’omwcllian ener- 
gy, courage, and sturdiness. Eacli 
was of llevolutionary Whig antece- 
dents — Jackson, though but tliirtecn 
years of age, having been in arms for 
the patriotic cause in ITSO ; his 1 Ei- 
ther Hugh liavingdied in the service 
the preceding year. Andrew (then 
but fourteen), with liis brother Ro- 
bert, was taken prisoner by the Brit- 
ish in 1781, and wound(*d in the he.ad 
and arm while a captive, for refusing 
to clean Jiis (!aptt)r’s boots. His brt>- 
ther was, for a like offense, knocked 
down and disabled. Jolin C. Cal- 
houn was only born in the last year 
of the Bevolutionary War; but his 
father, Patrick (;alhoun, was an 
ardent and active Wliig throughout 
the struggle. Each was early left 
fatherless — ^Andrew Jackson’s father 
having died before his illustrious son 

” “ Fellow-citizona of my native Stated — 
appealing to South GaroHuians in his Froclama- 


was bom ; while the father of John 
C. Callioun died when his son waa 
still in his early teens. Each was by 
birth a Soutli Carolinian ; for, tliough 
General Jackson’s birt]i-j»lace is 
claimed by his biographers for North 
Carolina, he exjwessly asserted South 
Carolina*'^ to be his native State, in 
the most important and memorable 
do(juTncnt to which his name is aj)- 
peiidcd, and w'hich flowed not merely 
from his pen, but from his heart. 
Each wjis of the original Anti-Ieder- 
al, strict-constructioii school in our 
politics — Calliouii’s father having vc- 
lieineiitly opposed the adg])tion of 
the Federal Constitutitm ; while »1 ack- 
sou, entering (^mgress as the sole re- 
presentative of the newly admitted 
State of Tennessee (Diremher 5, 
voted, in a minority of twelve 
against the address tendering to Gen- 
eral Washington, on his n^tirement 
from tlie Presidency, a resp(‘ctful ex- 
pression of the ]>rofound admiration 
and gratitude wherewith his whole 
jmhlic (‘fircer was regarded hy Con- 
gress and the country. (baieral 
Jackson was imt merely an extriuno 
Republican of tlic Jeffersonian Stato- 
Riglits School ; he was understood to 
side with Colonel llayne at the time 
of his great debate on Niilliiicatiou 
vrith Mr. AV'elister. Each entered 
Congress before attaining bis tbirti- 
etliyear, Laving already taken a con- 
sj licuouH ) >art in pnl ilie. affai rs. Ea(di 
was first chosen to tlie House, but 
served later and longer in the Senate. 
Each was a slaveiiolder through most 
of his career, always found on the 
side of Slavery in any controversy 
affecting its claims or interests during 
his public life ; and neithef ernaiici- 

tion against the Nulliflera, Deo. 11, 18.12. lie 
can hardly have bcou mistaken on this head. 
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pated Ilia slavea by liia will. Eacli 
became, for tlio first time, a candidate 
for tbo Presidency in 1S24, when 
each coniitcd with confidenco on the 
powerful supjiort of Pennsylvania. 
'When that State*, tlirongh lior leading 
politicians, decided to sn])port Jack- 
Bon, Calhoun fell out of tlic race, but 
was made Vice-President witlioiit 
Bcrioiis opposition; (ieneral Jackson 
receiving a plurality of tlic electoral 
votes for Prcsidtuit, but failing of 
success in the House;. In 1828, their 
nam(;s were ])lac.ed the same 
ticket, and they were triumphantly 
elc(;ted •President and Vi(a;-Presi- 
dent rcs]U‘ctively, rccudving iiuire 
than two-thirds of the electoral votes, 
including those of every State south 
of the Potomac. T1 the only 
instance wlu‘reiii tlu; l^rc'sident and 
Vico- 1 ‘resident were both chosen from 
those distinctively known as Slave 
Statens; though New York was nom- 
inally and k-gally a Slave State when 
her Aaron Burr, George Cliutt)n, and 
Daniel D, T<)rni»klus were each ehos(*n 
Vic(i-Pr(*.sid(*nt with the last three 
Virginian Presidents r(;speetively. 
Alike tall in stature, spare in frame, 
erect in caiTiag<^, austere in morals, 
imperious in t(*m]>er, of dauntless 
courage, and inflexible will, Jacksvui 
and Calhoun were each fitted by na- 
ture to direct, to gov(*rn, and to 
mould fi;cbler men to bis ends ; but 
they were not fitted to coalesce and 
work harmoniously together. They 
had hardly become the accepted 
cliiefs of the same great, predominant 
Jiai’ty, before they quarreled; and 
their feud, never healed, exerted a 
ftignal and baneful* influence on the 
future of their country. 

The Protective Policy, though its 


earliest conspicuous champion in our 
national councils was Alexander 
Hamilton, General W ashingtoii’s 
Secretary of the Treasury, (\ame, at 
a later day, to he mainly chaiiquoned 
hy Itepiihlicans. The great iner- 
ehants were leading Federalists; the 
great sea-ports wei*c mainly Federal 
strongholds ; the seahoai'd was in 
good part Federal: it yearned .for 
extensive and ever-expanding com- 
merc<*, and mistakenly, hut naturally, 
regarded tlie fostering lomo 

!Maiiufactures as hostile to the con- 
summarnni it desired, ilr. Jeffer- 
son's Kmhargo had home with great 
severity upon the mercantile class, 

I inciting a dislike to all inaiiuer of 
commercial restrictions. The inte- 
rior, on the other hand, was ])r(’j)on- 
[ derantly Hepublicain, and (.»arly coni- 
j preheiuh'd the advantage of a more 
symmetrical deveh>pment, a wider 
diversification, of our National Indus- 
try, tlirongh the IcgislatiNe ein'im- 
rag(;inciit of Home Manufactures. 

I The Messages of all the Beiuddieau 
I Presidents, down to and including 
I General Jackson, recognize and 
I affirm the v isdoin, heiieliccnco, and 
constitutionality of Protective legis- 
hitiiiu. The preamble to the first 
tarilf act passed hy Congress under 
the Federal Constitution explicitly 
affirms the ])ro])riety of leyving iiii- 
]) 08 ts, among other cuds, ‘•for the 
protection of Domestic Manufae- 
‘ tures.” Mr. Jeflei-son, in his Annual 
I Message of December 14, 18i)d, after 
announcing that there is a pn>s|)eet 
of an early surplus of Federal reve- 
nue over expenditure, i)rocci;ds : 

“Tho question, therefore, now comes for- 
ward — to what other objects shall these 
surpluses bo apprt^priuteil, and iho whole 
surplus of impost, after the entire discharge 
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of the pulilic debt and during those inter- 
vals when the j>urjjoses of war sliall not eall 
for them i SimU tea HHppratu ihe impoaf. and 
(fiKti tiuit tnli'nultuje to ford fjn ornr donimtic 
mahiificturiaf On a few artielcs of riioro 
general and neeessary use, tlio suppression, 
in due season, will doubtless he right; hut 
tlje great mass of tJie articles on which iiii- 
j)Ost is paid is foreign luxuries, jjurchiised by 
those only who are rich enough to ath>rd 
theinselvos tliu use of them. Tlioir patriot- 
ism would certainly prefer its continuance 
and application to the great ])urp(»ses of tlie 
public eduealit)!!, roads, rivers, canals, and 
such other objects of public improvement as 
it may be tliouglit pro[)er to ad<l to tlie con- 
stituiiv>nal enumeration of federal powers. | 
]iy ibe^e operations, new «-liannels of com- j 
inimiejition will be o]»ened between tlie 
tstates; tlio lines of si paratioii will dbap 
pear ; lln-ir inleivsis will lie i<lenti!ied. ami 
tlieir rnlon cemented by jiew' ami imlissolu- 
hlelKs.” 

*• rblm-alion is lu re ]ilacc(l among the arti- 
cles of [miiiie caiv, not lliai ii w iiiild la* pro- 
]>osv'd lo take its ordinary brandies out of 
the bamis of jii-ivate eiiti'i-priM*, wbieb man- 
ages so mndi better all tiio <*oiicerns t<i 
W'liidi it is e([(ial ; but a ]Mililic institution 
can alone supply tlmso sciences wbicli, 
tlmugli rarely c died for, are yet iieiTssary 
to coiiiplelo the cirele, all tbe parts <if which 
Contribute to ilie improvement of tlie coun- 
try, and some of them to its preservation. 
The subject, is now proposed for the consid- 
eraliiin of Congress, because, if ajijiroved, by 
the time tbe Slate lA-gislatiires sball liave 
deliberati'd on tins extension of tbe federal 
trusts, and tlie laws sball bo ]»asse<l, and 
other aiTimgemeiils iiimle for their exeeii- 
lion. the iiei-essary funds will he on Iinnd 
and without employ im-iil. I suppose an 
aiuemlment to the Conslitiitioii, liy consent 
of the States, necessary, Iiei'aiise the objects 
now recommended are not, among those eiiii- 
nierated in the ('oiistitiitioii, and to wbidi 
it l;ermits tlie puhlie moneys to he a[)plied.’’ 

]Mi*. dollorsoii, it will bo socii, tuig- 
gests tin ameiidmont to tlie Constitu- 
tion, to give (‘engross ]n)wor to raise 
ami aj;j)ro]'rijito money to tbe “great 
purpores of edneatioii, roads, rivers, 
camds,” ett;. ; but lie betrays no sus- [ 
picloii tliat the huMMental Proteij- 
tiou tlicu confessedly enjoyed by our 
Honici Manufactures was given in 
defiance of “the Constitution as it 
is.” On the contrary, an enlai’ge- 
znent ot federal jiower was suggested 


by him with reference to new objects, 
not to tliosc already provided for. 
TTad thcfie recpiired such enlargement, 
the duties should have been repealed 
or reduced at ou(!e, to be reiin- 
jiosed wlienever Congress should be 
clothed with the recpiisito constitu- 
tional ]>owcr. 

irKNUY Clay entered Congress 
under Jefferson, in 1806, and was 
an earne-st, tJiorough, enlightened 
Pr()tc(‘ti(niist from the start. Mr. 
Calliouu first took his seat in 1811, 
wli(*u tbe (|Ucstioii of war with Great 
Jlrilain dwarfed all others^ and hia 
zealous efibrts, together with those 
of Clay, Felix Grundy, and <.llier 
ardent yt>ung Ib'pnbJicans, finally 
overbore tbe reluctance of Ifadison 
and bis more M*date ooimcilors, and 
secured a Declaration of AVar on tlie 
Istb of June, 1S12. At tbe clo.-c of 
that war, a revision of tlie existing 
Tarilf was iinjxTativcly rc(|uire<l ; 
ami no man did more tban Joliu C. 
Calhoun-' then, for Ids last lejiii, a 
hauling incmlu r of tlie lloii^e— to 
secure the eflicrlent l*rotectit.ii of 
Home Manufactures, bnt e<|)ccially 
of the (xitton Aranufacture, by the 
I Tariif of J8I6 ; which Arassaclmsotts, 

; and most of New England, oj»posed, 

I i»rccascly liccanse it ?/v<.y I?rotecli\’e, 
and therefore, in the sbort-sigbted 
view, liostilc to the interests ol'CVun- 
j inerce and Navigation. Internal Im- 
I provements, and all other featunjs of 
i what was termed the National in 
contradisfiiicti(;i' to the IJadical or 
strict-constructiori theory of* tlie na- 
ture and functions of our Federal 
Government, found in Mr. (hilhoun 
and his jiersomd adherents tlieif 
most thorough-going champions: and 
South Carolina was, about 1820, tha 
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arena of a stirring conflict between by most of the members from the Cot- 
her “ National” school of i)oliticians, ton States, and by a majority of those 
headed by Calhoun and McDufiic, from New England — some provi^iions 
and the “ Jladicals,” wliose chief was havingbeen engrafted upon it with the 
William II. CraM*ford, of Georgia, alleged ])urpo.''e and the certain clleet 
liepeated duels between Mr. McDufiie of making it obno.\ions to Massachu- 
and ColoTielAV'^illiam Cuming, of Geor- setts and the States wijicli, on eillier 
gia, in one of whicli McDuflie was sc- side, adjoined Jier. On the oflier 
verely wounded, were among the in- hand, the inenibers from the Middle 
cidents of this controvci-sy. Yet but and AV'estern Free States, without 
few^'cars el a] )sed before Mr. Calhoun distinction of party, sn])port(‘d it al- 
and ills trusty honchnian, McDiif- most unaniinonsly. This Tariif iin- 
fie, api)eared in the iKJVid character posed high duties on Iron, Lead, 
of champions of State Tiights,” and nemi>, Wool, and other bulky sta- 
rclentless antngonists of Ih*oleetion, pies, and was very generally poi>ular. 
and all the “National” ja’ojeets they Lnder it, the industry of the Free 
liadhithertosujjported! Mr. Calhoun States, ngarded as a whole, was 
attempted, some yciars afterward, to more productive, iiioi’c j>ros]>erons, 
reconcile this flagrant in(*i»nsist(‘ncy; better reward(‘d, tlum ever hefl>re, 
but it was like “ arguing the seal ofl* and the eoiintrv exhihited a raj)id 
the bond” — a feat to n Inch the suh- growth in wcaltli, intelligence, and 
thjst ]K)Wcrs of casinVtry are utterly general comfort, 
inadequate. IL? ])rove, howev- The South- -that is, the cotton- 
er, that liis change <li(l not follow, growing region — for Louisiana, 
but ]»rc‘ccded, liis (piarrel willi (leii- i through her sugar-[>lauliiig interest, 
oral Jafd\S(.jn — his* original, tliongh j sustained the Protective policy, and 
tlieii unacknowledged, demonstration shared in the prosjierity thence rcsnlt- 
againstiVo1ecti< aj asimcoiistitutioiial, ling — now vehemently o]>])osed the 
and ill favor of Niillilicathui as a re- i Tariif, dcchiriiig hers(‘lf tlicrehy 
served right of ea( h State, having ! plundered and impoverished. There 
been einla»(llevl in an (hiborate docn-.| is no evidence that her condition was 
ment known as “ The South Cai lina ; less favorable, her ])eople less eoin- 
Exjiosition,” adopted and ])nt forth j fortable, than they liad heen ; but 
by the Legislature of liis State near ! the contrast hetween the thrift, pro- 
the close of ISilS. The doctrines I gress, and activity of the Free States, 
therein affirmed were those pro] loiind- j and the stagnatit)ii, the inertia, the 
ed by Ilayiic and refuted hv Webster j poverty, of the cotton region, was 
ill the great debate already noticed, - very sinking. And, as the South 

j was gradually unlearning her lievo- 
Tho Tariff of 1828 — the highest i luti<»nary principles, and adopting 
and most protective ever ado]>tt*d in instead llio dogma that Slavery is 
this country — was passed liy a Ja(*.k- essentially right and beneficent, she 
son Congress, of which Van Bureu, could not now ho induced to appre- 
Silas Wright, and the Jacksonian hend, nor oven to consider, the real 
leaders in Pennsylvania and Ohio, cause of her comparative wretched- 
were master-spirits. It was opposed , ness; though she was more than once 
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kindly and delicately reminded of it. 
Mr. George M. Dallas,^* of Pennsyl- 
vania — a life-long Democrat and 
anti-Al)oIitioiiist, eautioiis, conserva- 
tive, e-onciliatory — re])lying to one of 
Mr. Ilayne's eloquent and liigli- 
■\vroiiglit ])ortrayals of the miserable 
state to uliicb the South and her in- 
dustry had been redueed by the Pro- 
tective policy, forcildy and truthfully 
said : 

“ WliMt, Sir, is tlio (•;niso of ScnitluTn ilis- 
tri'ss' ll;is jiiiy yet vonliircd to 

doslixTisitc if ? I mil iieitlier willing' nor 
eoiiipetent to (hittiT. To pr.-iise tlie Jmiinni- 
blt) Seimlor iVoiii Soiifli C;in)rni:i would be 
‘ To .'hM prrfuino to the vioU't — 

Waslelul and riditMiloiis exeess.’ 

Rut, if he lias failed to d‘'. -over the soiireo | 
c;f the evils he diplorvs, w ho can unfold it? j 
Amid the warm and indisrriniinatin^ demiii- • 
ciations with which ho has assaileil the ■ 
])olioy of proteclin^jf domestic iiiamifnctiires j 
and native [iroilucc, he frankly avows that , 
lie "wonld not *<Icny ti nt there are other | 
causes, hesiiles the Tarilf, which Iiave con- 
tributed to ])roduce llio evils which lie has 
depicted.’ tVliat are those * <»t her causes ?’ 
Ill what pnrporlion have they acted? How 
inueli of this dark shadowiiij; is ascribalile to 
each sin^ily, and to all ill combination ? 
AVould the 'rarilV be at all felt or denounced, 
if tlmse other causes w’ere not in o])eration? 
Would not, in fm‘t,,its iiillnence, its diserimi- 
natioiis. its ine<inalities, its <»])prcssioiis, but. 
fur those ‘other causes,’ be shaken, by the 
chisticity, eiurgy, and exhau>tless spirit c»f 
the South, as ‘dew-drops from the lion’s 
mane'?’ These impiirios must be satisfac- 
torily answered before wo can be justly 
re(]nired to li?j^islate away an entire system. 
If it be the root of all evil, let it be exposed 
and demolished. If its poisonous exhalations j 
be but ])artial, let us preserve such portions | 
as are innoxious. Jf, a.s the Jnininary of ' 
day, it be pure and salutary in itself, let ns \ 
not wish it extinjruished, beeanse of the ! 
shadows, clouds, ami djirkm-ss, wliicli ob- 
ficniv its brightness, or impede it.s vivifying 
jjower. 

“Tliat ‘other < anses’ still, Mr. rresident, 
for Soiitheru distress, do ex»Nt, r -iiinot be 
doubted. They combine with the one I 
have indicated, and are etjually niicoiiiioctcd 
with tlie inainifactiiring policy. One of 
these it is peculiarly jaiinfnl to advert to; 
ami w hen I mention it, I beg lioriurablo 


Senators nut to suppose that T do it in the 
spirit of taunt, of reproacdi, or of idle de- 
clamation. Regarding it as a misfortune 
merely, not as a fault — as a disease iiilierited, 
not incurred "perliaps to be alleviated, but 
not eradicated — I should feel self-condemned 
were I to treat it other than us an exi.sting 
fact, whose merit or demerit, ai)!irt Iroiii the 
(piestion under debate, is sliiiihled from 
commentary by the highest and most just 
eonsidoratioiis. J refer. Sir, to the clniracter 
of Southern labor, in itsclr’ ami in its iii- 
ilneiice on others. Jiicapable of adajdatiou 
to the ever- varying changes of liniiian socie- 
ty and existem*e, it retains tlie communities 
in which it is estaldished. in a condition of 
ap]»areiit and comparative inertness. The 
lights of Science and the improvements of 
.\rt, which vivily and accelerate elsewhere, 
CiaiiMot ]M‘netrate, or if they do. ]»enetrato 
witli dil.-itory incHiciciicy, anuing its opera- 
tives. They are not merely in.s»incfive and 
])assive. While the intellectual industry of 
other parts of this country springs elastically 
forward at every fresh impulse, and manual 
I.d)or is pnipcilcd and redoubled by count- 
less inventions, machines, and contrivances, 
instantly understood and at once e.xercised, 
the South remains stationary, inaccessible to 
such encouraging ami invig(»ra1.ing aid.s. 
Nor is it j>o.ssil)le tr) be w holly blind to the 
moral elK'ct of this .species of lalmr np<»n 
those freemen among whom it exists. A 
disrelish Wtr humble ami hardy occui>alion; 
a ]>ride adverse to drudgery and toil ; a 
dread that to partake in the employments 
allotted to color may be accomi>anied also 
by its degradation, are natural and inevita- 
ble. The high and lofty qn.alilies wliich, in 
otlier scenes and for other piirposi-.s, <diarac- 
terize and adorn our rttjiitliern brethren, aro 
fatal to the enduring patience, tlio eorporal 
exertion, ami the painstaking .simplicity, by 
which only a successful y(M)maiirv c.an bo 
formed. AVhcii, in fa«-t.. Sir, the Senator 
from South (\;roIiiia assi'rts that 'Sl.ives are 
ttio iiiij>r<»vi«lent, too incapable of that mi- 
iinto, constant, delicate attention, and that 
l)ersevering industry whicli .are esseiiti.'d to 
mannfac.tnring estaldislmiorits,’ lie himself 
admits tlie defe<'t in Southern labor, by 
w’hieii the jirogress of his favorite section 
must ho retarded. Tie admits an inability 
to keep i>m*e with the rest of the w'orld. llo 
admits an inhorenl weuknes.s; a. weakness 
neither cngendere<l nor aggravateil by tlio 
Taritr — wliich, as societies aro now consti- 
tuted and directed, must drag in the rear, 
and bo distanced in the coiiimun race.” 

Soiitli Caruliiia did ]^ot heed tlicse 


Speech in the Senate, February 27, 1832. 
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gentle admonitions. Tlic convictions 
of her leading men were, doubtless, 
Pro-Slavery and Anti-Tariff; but 
their asjiiratiojis and oxasi)erati()ns 
likewise tended to confirm tlicrn in 
the course on wliich tliey had resolved 
anti entered, (leneral Jackson and 
Mr. Cal h< Mill ha<l Ixjc.omc estranged 
and hostile not long after their jtiint 
elet't HI as President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, in lSii8. Mr. Callioiiu’s san- 
guine hoj>es of su(*(*e(‘ding to the | 
Presidency had been blasti?d. Mr. 
Van Biiren siqiplanted him as Vice- 
President in 18.‘52, sharing in Jack- 
son’s sti^ond ainl nii)st decided 
triumph. And, though the TarilF (»f 
18^8 had been essential ly nKwlilied 
during the prt'eeding session of(’on- 
gress, South Carolina ]»roceeded, di- 
rectly al\(T throwing away her vote 
in the eleetiou of to eall a Con- 
vention of lier peojde, which m<‘t at 
her Caj»itoI. on the Itftli of Xovem- 
her. That Convention was eomposed 
of her leading poliiieians of the Cal- 
Ikmoi s(*hool, with the lieads of her 
great iamili(»s, Ibrming a res])ectahle 
ainl dignilitd assemblage. The lu't 
result of its labors was an Ordiiiaiic(^ 
of Xulliiieation, drafted by a grand 
Committee of twenty-one, and adojd- 
ed witli entire nn: ity. Bv its 

terms, the existing Tariff was form- 
ally pronounced “null, void, and no 
law, nor binding on this State, its 
oflicers, or citizens,'’ and the duties 
on imports imposed hy tliat law w«n*f 
forbidden to be paid within the State 
of South Carolina after the 1st day 
of F ebruary ensuing. Tlio Ord i nance 
contemplated an act of the Legisla- 
ture nullifying the Tariff as afore- 
said ; and prescribed that no appeal 
to. the Siiprame Court of the United 


States against the validity of said 
act sliould he permitted ; no coi)y of 
the proceedings should be taken for 
tlie purpose of making such ap])eal; 
and any attempt to ajipeal to the Ju- 
diciary of the United States from any 
decision of a State court a dinning and 
ujdiolding this Ordinance, should bo 
“de:dt with as for a coTitcm]»t of the 
court” thus iipliolding and atlirming. 
Every ofiice-li older of tlie State, and 
‘‘ cveiy juror” was required expressly 
to swear to obey this Ordinance, and 
all legislative acts based tliereon. 
Sliould the Fediiral Government un- 
dertake to enforce the law thus nulli- 
fied, or in any manner to harass or 
obstriH^t the foi’eign commerce of the 
State, South Carolina should there- 
upon consider herself no longer a 
inemher of the Federal Union : 

“The people of tliis Slnte will theneeforfti 
hold theijistdvi''; fihsnlvcd iVi'MI jd! ihrtlicr 
olilijrntioii to 7ri.‘iin1siiji or preserve tlieir po!i- 
tie;ii comieelion with tlie people of the other 
States, and will forthwith proceed to oru^an- 
ize a Ke]>arate jirovennnent, and do nil oiliei 
nets and things which sovoroijrn and inde- 
pendent Stales may of do." 

I’lius was Js^iillificatjoii’' embodied 
in an Ordinaii(‘e ])reparatory to its 
reduction to \>raclice. The Legisla- 
ture, in which the Nulliliers were an 
I overwhelming majority, elected Mr, 
Webster's luckless antagonist, liobert 
Y. JTayne, Governor of the State; 

I and the Governor, in liis Messjige, 
tlioroiigbly indorsed the action of tlio 
nullifying CVaivention, whereof ho 
i had been a member. 

“T roooj?nize,” said he, “no allcfrianoo as 
paraiiiunnt to tliat which tlie ciiizeiis of 
Smitli Carolina owe to the State of their 
hirth or their adoption. I liere publicly 
declare, and wish it to bo distinctly undei- 
sto<Kl, that I shall hold myself bound, by tho 
, hifrliest of all obli«:ations, to carry into 
elFect, not only tlic Ordiiianoo of tlio Con- 
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vention, but every act of the Leprislaturo, 
and every judgment of our own courts, the 
enlbrcemeiit of wJiieli may devolve upon the 
executive. I claifn no rif?ht to revise their 
acta. It will be niy duty to execute them , 
and Unit duty 1 menu, to the utmost of my 
power, faithfully to perform.” 

He proceeded : 

“ If the sacred soil of Oaroliua should bo 
polluted hy the footsteps of an invader, or 
be stained with tlie hl(»od of her citi/eiis, 
shed in her defense, I trust in Ahnijihty (iod 
that no son of hers, native or ad<ipte«l, who 
has been nourished at Jier bosom, or been 
ciieri^hed hy lii^r bounty, will ho found rais- 
iiij^ a parrieidal arm a^onnst oiir eoinmoii 
inotlier. Ami oven should she stand ai.onk 
in this {Treat stru|?{rle for const initloual 
liberty, eneompassed hy her enemies, tlnit 
them will not he found, in the wi<lo limits 
of the State, one recre.-mt s«)n avIio will m)t 
Hy to the rescue, and he ready to lay down 
Jus life in her defence. South t’arolina eaii- 
not ho drawn down from the proud emi- 
iiGiicft on which she lias now placed lierself, 
ex<H*[»t hy the liamis of lu*r own children. 
Give her hut a fair Held, and she ashs no 
more. Should she succeed, hers will ho 
glory enough to havo Jed the way in tlio 
noble work of jjefokm. And if, after mak- 
ing these elforts due to her own honor, and 
the greatness of the e,auso, she is di‘«tined 
utterly to fail, the hitter fruits of that failun*. 
not to herself Mlom*. hut to the entire Soutli, 
iiav, to tlie whole Union, will attest her vir- 
tue.” 

The Legislature ])ro('ec(le(l to pass 
tlio nets requisite to give praetieal 
efleet to the Ordiiiauci', and tlie(TOV- 
eriior to accept (lie services of* volun- 
teers, who W(irc not mustered into 
8ervi('(?, l>ut directed to hold tliein- 
selvos in readiness for action fit a 
moment’s notice. Mr. Calhoun re- 
signed the Vice-Presi<lency vvlicn he 
had three months still to serve, and 
was clioscn to the Senate to fill tlie 
scat vacated hy Mr. ITaync's accept- 
ance of the governorship. Leaving 
Ins State foaming and surging with 
preparations for war, Mr. (.allioun, 
in December, calmly pro(!eeded to 
Washington, where he took liis seat . 
in the Senate, and swore afresh to | 


! maintain the Constitution, as if un- 
conscious of the tempest he had ex- 
cited, and which was now j)reparing 
to burst upon his head. 

General Jackson had already'* 
made provision for the threatened 
emergency. Ordering Genersil Scott 
to [)ro(*(?ed to Olnirleston for the pur- 
pose of “ suj>erintending the safety 
of the ports of the United States in 
that vicinity,” and making the requi- 
site disposition of the slender military 
and naval forces at his command, the 
President sent eonfidential orders to 
the (Collector for the port of Charles- 
ton, whereof tlie following extract 
siilTiei(‘ntly indicates the character 
and ])uiqu)se : 

“I'pon tho su]>posiMon that thcmc;isuresof 
tliG(\jnvouti(.m, or the acts of the LvL^islaturo 
may ctuisist, hi part, al Ic.-ist. in (le»-lariiig 
the laws of the l.hiiteH States iiiipo.*»ing 
duties niieonstitutioual. and tnill and voul, 
ami in forhidiling their exe«'ulioii. arul the 
colloction of the duties witliin the State of 
SouUi Uaroliiia. you will, immediately after 
it. sliall he formally ammunced, resort to all 
the means provicleH hy t’le laws, and j)arlie- 
iilarly hy the ai t of the 2d of March, 
to counteract the ineMsures whiidi may ho 
adopted ti» give cHcf-t tu that ileclarafion. 

I'or tills purpi'ie, yon will (ton-ider 
yourself aiiihorizcd to employ the revciiuo 
utters wliicli may bo witliin your district, 
and provide as many hiuils and employ a.s 
many inspos-tors as maybe necessary for the 
oxecutiifn of tlie law, and lor tlie purposes 
of the art already referred to. Yon will, 
iiiori'over, e;iiisii ,i siiiiieieiit mimher of olH- 
eers of cutters and inspectors to he ]daced 
on hoard, and in eh urge of every vessel 
arriving from a foreign port or place, with 
gi'ixis. wares, or merehaiidise, as .soon as 
praetieahle .alter her first coming within 
your district, and direct tliciii to amdiorher 
in Mime safe place within the harbor, where 
.she may he secure from any act of violence, 
and trom any iinautli >ri/.e(l attenn)t to dis- 
charge her cargo before a coniplianee with 
tlie law.s; .and they will remain on board of 
her lit sui-.h plane until tlio reports ami en- 
tries reipiired by law shall bo made, both of 
vessel and cargo, and the duties paid, or 
secured to be paid, to your satisfaction, and 
until the regular permit shall 4>o granted for 
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landing tho oarjro ; and it will bo your duty, 
against any foroiblo attoni[)t, to retain and 
doibnd tlio custody ol’ tlio sanl vessel, liy tlio 
aid ol'tlio odicers nl'tljo (‘ustonis, inspectors, 
and ollicers of the cutters, until the rcrpiisi- 
tions of tlio law shall bo fully complied with ; 
and. ill case of any attempt to remove her 
or her carj^o irom the eustoily of the otticers 
of the customs, by the form of Ic^al process 
Irom State tribunals, you will not yield the 
cuHlody to such attempt, hut will cmsult 
the law olllcer of the district, and employ 
such means as, umler the ]>.irticular circnni- 
staiu'cs, you may lef^aUy do, to reMst su'‘h 
process, and prevent the removal of the 
vess<‘l and car^'o. 

“SlimiM the entry of such vessel and 
enr^o not he conipleled. and the duties paid, 
or sceured to ho paid, hy bond or bonds, 
Avith sureties to your satisfaelion, within the 
time limited hy law, you will, at tlie expira- 
tion of that tiiiii‘, take possession of the car- 
fro, and land and store the same at Castle 
IMnckney. or some other safe ]»lace, and, in 
due time, if the duties are not jiaiil, sell the 
same, accfmlinjx to tin* ilirection of the niiili 
si'Ctioti of the act of the i<l of Marcli, 179'.t; 
and you are authorized to jirovido such 
stores as may he m*cess.;' y for that purpose.*’ 

Tlio contrast lictwtMMi tlie spirit 
evinccil in tlicso instriidioiis, and 
tlnit c,\l»il)ito<l liy (jr(.‘noral Jacksoirs 
micwssor, on tho or cnirrcnco of a simi- 
lar outbreak at Charleston twenty- 
ei^^ht yonrs later, is very striking. 

Congress rcci-nven(*d on tlio ild of 
December ; blit tbe President's .Mes- 
sage, delivered on tbe f<dlo\ving day, 
made no alluHou to the impending 
peril of civil convnbioii and war. 
One week later, Imwcver, tlio country 
was electrified by the ajipinirancc of 
the famous Protdaination, Avborcin 
the President’s stern resolve to enisli 
Nullification as Treason was fully 
manifested. And, though this docu- 
ment received its final lasliion ami 
polish from the peu of the able ami j 
eminent Edward Livingston, wlio 
then worthily filled tho })ost of Secre- 
tary of State, it is abundantly estab- 
lished” that the original draft was the 


j President’s own, and that he insisted 
: tlirongboiit on expressing and enfore- 
' ing bis own sentiments and convic- 
1 tions. Tlio J,angiuigo mav in part be 
I Li viug>ton’s; tlie positions and the 
principles are wholly Jackson’s ; and 
tlioir condeniTiation of the Calbouii 
I or South Carolina tlieory of the 
I nature, genius, and limitations (jf onr 
I Federal par*t, are as decided and 
j swec[)ing as atiy ever projionmled i>y 
I IJamilton, by MarsliaJl, orby 
I ster Iiimself. 

After reciling the piirport and 
I effect of tho South Carolina C)nli- 
; nance, (iencral Jackson j)ro<reeds: 

*‘Thii ('Irilimmco is foumliMl, not on the 
inilolousihlL* riirlit of ivsistinji nets wiii«‘Ii .‘ire 
plainly iinconstiriitionul and too oppivssivo 
to he emlurod; Inil. on tin* stran^v |M>siiiou 
that .any one Still c may not only thn'l;«vc an 
act of ( ’onjrross void, hut prohibit its c.'a'cMi- 
tion ; that they may do this c(msist<‘ntly 
with tho Constitution ; that tho true c<iM- 
.slrnrlioii of that instriimont ponnifs a Sij'.te 
I to ivtain its ])l{i'*e in llio Tnion, ami yi*t ho 
1 hound hy no otlua* of its laws than tlnisc it 
I may choose to consitltT as constiliiiionul I 
I It is true, they a<hl that, to Jimtify this ahro- 
pition of .a law, it must l)0 palpably (••ai- 
trary to tlio C’onstitul ion ; but it is ovl<K*ut 
I that, to pivo the rif^ht of rosistinir laws of 
I that doscrijjtion, coiij»lc‘d with tho uaoon- 
} 1 rolled rii^lit to tlociilo wlint laws (hservo 
I that oharactor, is to pvolho power of ivsist- 
1 iuj' it/l laws. For, as, hy this theory, there 
is no a])peal, the reasons alle^e<l by tho 
! State, ftood or had, must ])revail. If it. sliould 
I he sai<l that public opinion is a suiiieiont 
I check .‘ijralnst the ahuso of this ]M)Wer, it 
may be asked why it is not deemed a sulli- 
cieiit jtuard aj;aiii.st the passajre of an nneon- 
stitutimial aet hy Con.irivss. TIu‘ro is, how- 
ever, a restraint in this last ease, wliicli 
makes the assumed ]>ower of a State more 
indefensible, and which <](»es not exist in tho 
other. I’hero arc two appeals from nn un- 
constitutional act pas.sed by Coiij^ress— one 
tt> the Judiciary, tho other to tho people and 
the States. There i.s no appeal from tho 
Stale il.e.isiou in theory, and the practical 
illustration shows that the courts are closed 
against an application to review it, lioth 
judges and jurors being sworn to decide in 
its favor, lint reasoniug on this subject is 
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suporflnons when onr social compact in ex- 
press terms (Joclares tliat tlio laws of the 
United States, its Constitution, and the trcii- 
ties made under it, are tiic supremo law of 
the land ; and, for greater caution, adds, 
‘that the judges in every State shall he 
hound f hereby, anything in the constitution 
or la\\ s of any State to the c»>ntrary not- 
wit/istanding.’ And it may he asserted, 
without fear of refutation, that no federative 
government could exist without a similar 
provision. Look, for a moment, t«> the. con- 
sequences. If South Carolina consi<lers the 
revenue laws uuconstitutioiial, and has a 
right to ]>revent. their execulion in the port 
of ('’harlestmi. there would he a clear c*on- 
stitutioiial »)l)jeetion to their eolleelion in 
every otlier ]jort.. and no revenue could he 
collected anywhere; hi?* all imposts must he 
equal. It is no answer to repeat, that an 
uncoiislitiitioiial law is no law, so long as 
the <pn*sti«ui of leg.ality is to ho de<‘i<U;d hy 
tlui State itself; for every law, operating 
injuriously up<in any hwal inton>t, will he 
perhaps iIiciijlIiI, atid eertaijii;* l■epre.sellte^l 
as, TiiicoU'-tit iitioiial ; and, as Jias been 
shown, there is no ap])eal. 

*Ml this doctrine had Iw'cii estahlislied at 
an earlier «la.v, the I'nion would have been 
diss<ilved in its iiifam-y. The Excise law in 
I’ennsylvania, the Embargo and Non-lnter- 
coursi- law jii the Eastern State.s, the car- 
riage lax in Virginia, were all deemed un- 
oonstitutional, and wore more une<jual in 
their operation ilian any of the laws now 
conqdaiiied of; hut, fortunately, none of 
those States cliscovered tliat they had the 
right now claimed hy South ( aroliiia. 'Hie 
war into which we were forced, to support 
the dignity nf the nation and the rights of 
onr citizi-ns. might, have cTided in <lefeat and 
di.sgr;n-e. instead of victory and ln)nor, if the 
States who siipjjosed it a ruinous and uncon- 
stiturioiial measure Jiad timuglit they pos- 
8es.sed the right of nullifying the act hy 
which it was «loe]!iiv<l, and denying supplies 
for its ])n>secution. Hardly and uue<pially 
ns those liicMsures horo upon several mem- 
hcr.s of the Tnioii, to the Legi.sla lures of 
none did this efllriefitaiid [icaceahle ivinedy, 
as it is called, suggest itself. The tlLscovcry 
of this inqxtrtant feature in our ('(institution 
was reserved for the present day. To the 
Btatesineii of South ('tirorma hcloiigs the in- 
vention, and ujioii the citizens (jf tliat State 
will iiii fortunately fall the evils of reducing 
it to pra^^tice.” 

General Jaekson summed up liis 
objections to Nullification in these 
unambiguous terms : 

“I consider, then, the power to annul a 


I law of the United States, assumed by one 
State, incompatihle with the exiatenee of the 
Vuiofi, contradicted expresdy by the Utter 
of the Constitution^ UTumthorized hy its spir- 
it^ inconsident with erery prineiph on which 
it was founded^ and dcstmetire of the great 
object for which it wets formed,^'* 

A little further on, lie proclaimed 
liis concuiTencc in the Nation- 
al,” as c-ontradistinguished from the 
‘‘State Tlights,” theory of our Fed- 
eration, in tliese words : 

“The CoiKstitution of the iriiited States, 
then, forms a (ioverniuout, not a league; 
and, whether it ho formed hy eonqiuct be- 
tween the States, or in any other manner, 
its character is the same. It is a govern- 
ment in which all the people are represent- 
ed. which acts directly on the people indi- 
vidually, not upon the States thT‘y retaiped 
all the power they did not grant. Hut each 
State, liaviug exprr.ssly parted with so many 
powers, as to eou.stitute, jointly wiili tlio 
other Stales, a single nation, cannot, from 
that period, possess any right to secede; be- 
cause such secession does not break a league, 
hut de.stroys ilie unity (.il^a nation, and any 
injury to that unity is not only a hreaeh 
wliich W'onld result from the contravention 
of a compact, hift it is an olfeiise against tlio 
whole I'liioii. 7(> say that any State may 
at pJeasnre tfccrdc from, the Cnion^ in to say 
that the t’nited Staffs are not a nation, he- 
ranne it w.oatd he a solecism to contend that 
any part of a nation wiahtdissolce its runnee- 
tion with the other yartH^ to their injnry or 
rnin^ withovt commit It otj any ofenne. Seces- 
sion, like any otlu.T revohitionary act, may 
he in(»r.ally jnstitied liy the extremity of op- 
pression ; but to c;dl it a coiistitiitiornil right, 
is confounding the meaning of term.s, and 
can only he done throiigii gross ernn*, or to 
deceive those who are willing to assert a 
right, hut W'onld ]»ause before they make a 
revolution, or incur the penalties cuiiso- 
qiient on a failure.” 

Tlio dogma of State Sovereignty, 
as conlra\ cuing or limiting the 
prnper Nationality of tii(.‘ Republic, 
iri thus srpiarely confronted : 

‘ The States se-veniJIy have vot retained 
their entire sovereignty. Jt lias been shown 
thiib, ill he(‘omirig ]iartsof a nation, not iiiein- 
bers of a league, they surrendered many of 
their essential parts of sovereignty. The 
right to inuko treaties, declare war, levy 
taxes, exercise exclusive judicial and logisla- 
lutivo powers, w^cre all of thorn functions 
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of sovereif^ power. The States, then, for 
all these important purposes, were no lr>n^er 
sovereign. The allegiuneo of their citi- 
zens was transferred, in tlie first instance, 
to the Government of tlie United States; 
they beeume Americiin <‘itizens, and owed 
obedience to the Constitution of the United 
States, and to laws made in conformity witii 
the powers it veste<l in (-V)ngress. This 
last position has not been, and cannot 1>e, 
denied. How, then, can that State bo said 
to be sovereign and in<iej>endent, whose cit- 
izens owe ol>e«licnce to laws not made by it, 
and whose magi' '.rates are sworn to disre- 
gard those laws, when they come in contract 
with those i>assed hy another? Wliat shows, 
conclusively, tliat the States cannot be saitl 
to Inive reserved an undivided sovereignty, 
is, that they expressly cetlod tlic riglit to 
j)imish Irt^asoii — not treason against llicir 
separate power, hut treason against tlie Uni- 
ted {states^ Treason is an oficiisc against 
8oveiri(/nti/, and sovereignly must reside with 
the j>owcr to punish it.” 

Mr. Jedurson Davis, in one <»f liis 
ear-ior iruinitcstoos from Kiclimoml, 
saw fit to speak '*f the sevenince of 
our IHtioii as dissolution of a 

letigue.” (JcTieral Jiiokson antiei]>a- 
te<l and rel'uted this assiuiiptiuu as 
follov.s: 

“ ITov is it Ihsit tlic most ])erfect of those 
ecvt=‘i*al modes of L’liicm should now he con- 
sidered as a more league, that may he dis- 
solved at pleasii!' *'^ It is from an abuse i»f 
terms. C«iinpa« r is used as synonymous 
with league, allhyugli the true toriii is not 
employed, because it would at on<*e show 
the fallacy of the ri.isouing. It would not 
do to say that our Const itution was only' a 
league, hut is lalxu’ed to prove it ii eoni- 
]>act (which, in one sense, it is), and then to 
argue that, as a league is a eouipact., every 
compact between nations must, of course, 
bo a league, and tliat, from such an engugo- 
meiit, every S(»vereigu j rower Jia." a right to 
recede. Hut it luis l>oen shown that, in tliis 
sense, the States ai-o nof sovereign, and that, 
even if they were, ami the national const itu- 
tution lywl been formed \»y compswrt, there 
would bo no right in any one State to ex- 
onerate itself from its obligations. 

“So obvious are the reasons which Ibrhid 
this secession, that it is neces'-ary only to 
allude to them. The Union was foniicri for 
the benefit of all. It was yrroduoed by mu- 
tual siwrifices of interests and opinions. Can 
tliose sacrifices be recalled? Can tlie States 
who inagnaiiimously surrendered their title 
to the territories of the West, recall the 


grant? Will the inhabitants of the inland 
States agree to pay tJie duties that may be 
imposed without their assent by tliose on 
the Atlantic or the Gulf, for their own ben- 
efit? Shall there be a free ])ort in one State 
and onerous duties in another? No one be- 
lieves tiiat any riglit exists in a single State 
to involve all the others in these and count- 
less other evils, contrary to cngagciueuts sol- 
emnly made. Every one must see that the 
other States, in selt-defeuse, must oiijiose it 
at all hazards.” 

Ilaviiig tlms frankly and vigor- 
ously set fortli tlio fund am cMi till 
ciplcs of our political system, though 
at much greater length, and with a 
variety and fullness of illustration, 
den oral Jackson proceeds to pro- 
claim 

“That the duty imposed on me hy tlio 
Constitution takt^eare that the laws be 
faithfully cxecule<r shall he perfonuod to 
the extent of the jiowers alremly vested in 
me hy law, or of such others as the wisdom 
of Congress shall devise and intrust to me 
for that j)urpose; and to warn the citizens 
of Sontli C’arolina, who have been delmled 
into an opposition to the laws, of the danger 
they w ill incur by obedience to the illegal 
and ilisorganizing Ordinance of the Conven- 
tion.” 

And he closes a most patlictic and 
eloquent appeal to the iieoyile of 
South Carolina in these memorable 
and stirring words : 

“Conlempl.atc the condition of flint coun- 
try of which you still form nil important 
part! — consider its Govt‘rmiicnt, uniting in 
one bond of common interest and general 
])roteetinn so many dificrent State.s — giving 
to all their inlialiitants the ]>roud title of 
American citizens — protecting their com- 
nieree — securing I heir literature and their 
arts — facilitating their intercommunication 
— defending tlioir frontiers — and making 
their n.inies respected in the remotest parts 
of the earth! Consider the extent of its 
territory, its increasing and happy popula- 
tion, its advance in the arts, whicli render life 
agrei'Jibh*. and the sciences which elevate 
tlic mind I Seo education spreading the 
lights of religion, liiimanity, and general in- 
formation, into every cottage in this wide 
extent of our territories and States I Hehold 
it as the asylum where the wretched and 
the oppressed find a refuge and sup]>ort! 
J..ook on this picture of happiness and honor, 
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and say, Wk, too, arr citizkns of Amkrioa. 
(Carolina is one of tiieso proud jSf.utes ; iior 
linns iitivo defcndeil, hoc best blood has 
oiiineuted, this happy Union! And then 
add, if you can, without horror and re- 
morse, ‘This liii]>py Union we will dissolve 
— this picture of ]>eaco ami j>rosperity wa 
will dctfu*e -this free intercourse wo will 
interrupt — these Ibrtile lieJds we will delu/'o 
with blood — the ]>rotection of that glorious 
flaj; wo renoinieo —the very name of Aineri- 
eana wo dhiv^iArd.^ Ami for what, mistaken 
men I for what do yon throw away tJiese 
inestimable blessinj^s — i’or what would you 
fxehaiij'e your share in the advantjijires and 
lionor of tl»e Union ? For the dream of a 
separate iiidepemlenco— a ilream inforrupted 
hy bloody contliets with yoiir neijrhlM>rs, and 
a vile dependence on foreii;!! power I If 
yonr leaders could succeed in establishinj; a 
separation, what would be your situation^ 
Are you united at honied Are you free 
from the aj)in*ohension of civil <liscord, with 
nil its fearful con.se(iucnces ? I)o our neijrh- 
boriiif^ re])ublics, every day suderiu;^ some 
new revolution or conteudiii;r with some 
new insurrection, do they excile your envy? 

“ Hut the dictates of a hij^U duty ohli^o me 
soleiuuly to aniiouiice that you cannot suc- 
ceed. The Jaws of (he Uiiilc<l States must 
be executed. 1 have no discretionary power 
on the subject— my duty is em[diatically 
j»rononnced in the Constil iitiou. Those who 
told you that you mifxht peaceably prevent 
their execution, deceived you —they could 
not have been deceived ihcinselves. They 
know that a ftyrrihJe o]ij)o.si(fon conhl aliuio 
j)revent the- execndoii of (he hi'svs, and they 
know that such opposition must he repelled. 
Their o\>ject is disunion; be not deceived 
by names. IVisuniou, i>y ' armed force, is 
irmmii,. Are you really ready to incur its 
fjuilt '( If you are, on the lieads of the insti- 
gators of the act lie tbe dreadful coiise- 
quciices — oil tbeir lieads be the <lisboiior; 
but on yours may fall tbe iniiiisbmeut — on 
your unhapiiy State will inevitably fall .all 
the evils of the coiillict you force upon the 
(irovernment of yonr country. It cannot 
accede to tbe mad project of disunion, of 
wliicli you would bo tbe tirst victims — its 
first imigistrate cannot, if he would, avoid 
the performance of his duty — the coiisc- 
queiiee must bo fearfni for you, distressing 
to your fellow-citizens liere, and the friends 
of good governmont tlirouglioiit the world. 
Its enemies have beheld our pros])crity 
witli a vexation they could not conceal — it 
was a standing refutation of tlicdr slavish 
doctrines, and they would point to our dis- 
cords with the triumph of inaligiiant joy. 
It is yet ill your power to disappoint them. 
There is yet time to show that tlie descend- 


ants of (lie Pinckneys, the Sumpters, tho 
Ibiitkalgcs, and of tho thousand other names 
which adorn the pages of your Revolution- 
ary history, will not iilmiidon that Union, to 
anp])ort which so many of them fought, and 
bled, and died. 1 adjure you, ns you honor 
their memory, as you Jove the cause of free- 
ilum to which they dedicated their Jives— as 
you prize tho j»eaco of your country, the 
lives of its best citizens, and your own fair 
lame, to retrace your steps. Snatch from 
the archives of your State the disorganizing 
edict of its Convention — bid its iiienihers'to 
reassemble arnl promulgate the decided ex- 
pression of your will to remain in tlic path 
whi<‘h alone can conduct you to safety, 
prosperity ami honor— tell them that, com- 
pared to disunion, all other evils are light, 
because that brings with it an accumulation 
of all — declare that you will never take tho 
Held unless tbe star-spangled banner of yjuir 
coiinlry shall lloat over you- that you will 
not be stigmatized when dead, aiftl dishonor- 
ed and s<*orned while you live, as tbe authors 
of the iirst atl.ack on (be Constitution of 
your country ! Its dest rovers yon cannot be. 
You may disturb its peace -you may inter- 
rupt tbe course (d‘ its prosperity — yon may 
cloud its reimtation for stability — but its 
tranquillity will be restored, its prosperity 
will return, and the stain upon its national 
cliaracter will he traiisterred, and remain an 
eternal Idot. on tlie memory of tlio.se wlio 
caused tlio dismulcr.” 

Tumiiig^ from tlic deluded minor- 
ity" to the loval tiiul Union-loviiig 
nwjority of the Aincrirtui ])enj>Jt*, the 
Presidoiit cuiieludus liis rroelnmatioii 
as follows : 

“Fellow-citizens of tlio United States I 
Tho threat of iinliallowed disunion, tho 
names of those (once respected) by whom 
it was iiltere<l, the array of military force to 
support it, denote llie apjiroajdi of a crisis in 
our aflairs, on ivldcb tlie continuance of oiir 
unexampled prosj>enty, our political exist- 
ence, and |)erbaps that of all free goverri- 
inerits, may depend. The eonjuneturo de- 
manded a lull, a free, and explicit amiuTHua- 
tion, imt only' of my intentions, but of iny 
principles of action ; and, us tlic claim was as- 
serted of a right by a Slate to annul lliclaws 
of the Union, and even to secede frojii it, at 
pleasure, a frank exposition of iny opinions 
in relation to the origin and form of our Gov- 
ernment, and tbe construction 1 give to tho 
instrument by whicii it was created, seemed 
to be proper. Having tho fullest confidence 
in the justness of the legal and constitutional 
opinion of my duties, whicli has been ox- 
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pressed, I reljr with equal conlidonce on 
your undivided support in my dutcriiiiimtion 
to execute the laws — to preserve the Union 
by all constituticmal means — to arrest, if 
possible, by moderate, but firm meiisiires, 
the necessity of a recourse to i’orec. And if 
it be the will of Heaven tiiat the recurrence 
of its primeval curse on man for the shed- 
ding of a hrotlior^s bhxxl should fall upon 
our land, that it bo not called down by any 
oftVusivo act of the United States. 

“ Fellow-cilizeus ! the luonieiitous case is 
hcf<»re you. On y»)ur undivided support of 
your (Joverniiieiit depends the dec.isijui of 
tlie great (piestioii it involves, whetlier your 
sa<>re<l Union will he preserved, and the 
blessing it secures to us as one ])('ople shall 
he perpetuatxsl. No one can doiilit that the 
unaniinitv with which that decision will ho 
e.\]»rcsse<l will he siudi as to ifispiro new 
conlblciu'e in re]>uhiicaii iiistit tit ions, and 
that, the ]ji‘uden(‘c, the wis<loiii, and the 
courage wideh it will bring to their defense, 
will transMiit them unimpaired and invigor- 
ated to our children. 

“ May the great Kulerof nations grants that 
the signal blessings with which He has fa- 
vored ours may not, by the iiuwbiess of 
party, or pers<imd ambit i»»n, be disregarded 
and lost: and may Jlis wise providence 
bring those wbo liave p»*.xhiced this crisis to 
see the folly, before they fetd the iiiisory, of 
civil strih ; and inspire a returning venera- 
tion for tb il- Ttiion, whieli, if we may dare 
to |)enetrate His designs. He has chosen as 
the only means of attaining the high des- 
tinies to which wo may reasonably aspire.” 

General Special Message 

against Nullification*® is equally clc- 
eklecl and thoroiigli in its Iiostility to 
the Calhoun Ijcrcsy, under all its as- 
])ects, and dissecls the Ordinance of 
Nullification, and the legislative acts ^ 
based thereon, with signal ability and 
cogeiK^. A single extract, hearing 
directly upon the alleged right of 
Secession, will here he given : 

“ Tho right of the people of a single State j 
to absolve themselvos'* at will, and witliout 
the consent of tho other States, from their 
most solemn obligations, and hazard tho 
liberties and liappiness of the millions com- 
posing this Union, cannot bo acknowledged. 
Such authority is believed to bo utterly re- 
pugnant both to the principles upon which 
the General Government is constituted, and 


to the olijects wdiich it was expressly formed 
to attain. 

“ Against all acts wdiich may bo alleged 
to trariKceiid the constitutional power of 
Oovcrmneiit, or wbicb may be inconvenient 
or oppressive in their operation, the Consti- 
tution itself has prescribed tho modes of 
redress, it is the attrihiitc of free institu- 
tions that, under tlicrii, the cui]»ire of ivasoii 
and hwv is substituted for the power of tlie 
sword. To no other source c.jiu appeals lor 
supposed wrongs he made, consistently with 
the obligations of South ('arolina ; to no 
other can such n]>pe:ils he made with safety 
at any time; and to tlicir decisions, wlieii 
constitutionally pronounced, it heccmies tho 
duty, no less of the puhlio authorities than 
of the people, in every case to yield a patri- 
otic subiniK-tion. 

“ 'fhat a State, or any otlior great portion 
of the ])oo]»le, siifieriiig under long and in- 
tolerable op]>ressiuns, and liuving tried all 
constitutional remedies without the lio])C of 
redress, may have a natural right, when 
their Jiajqiiness can he no otherwise secured, 
and when they can do so witliout greater 
injury to others, to absolve themselves from 
their obligations to the ( rovcrnmeiit, and 
appeal to tho hist resort, need not, on tho 
present occasion, be denied. 

“ The existence of this riglit, however, 
must depend on the causes which justify 
its exorcise. It is the ylfima ratio^ wdiich 
presupposes that the proper appeals to all 
other means of redress have been m:nb‘ in 
go<xl faith, and which can never bo rightfully 
resorted to unless it bo unavoidable. It is 
not the right of tlie State, hut of tho individ- 
ual, and (»f all tho individuals in tho State. 
It is tho right of mankind generally to se- 
eurc, by all means in their ])Ower, the bless- 
ings of liberty and ha])piness ; but when for 
these piirjjoses any body of men have vohm- 
fariJy associated themseJve.s under any jiarti- 
cular form of government, no p(»rtion of 
them can dissolve tho association without 
acknowledging the correlative right in the 
reinainder to decide whether that dissolu- 
tion can ho permitted consistently with tho 
general ha]>piiicss. hi this view, it is a 
right depondeiit upon tho power to onforoe 
it. Such a right, though it may lie admitted 
In preexist, and cannot bo wholly surren- 
dered, is necessarily subjected to limitations 
ill all free goveriiiiicnts, and in compacts of 
all kinds, freely and voluntarily entered into, 
and ill which tho interest and welfare of the 
individual become identified wdth those of 
the comniimity of which ho is a mofnber. 
Jn compacts between individuals, however 
deeply they may nifcct their relations, these 
principles are acknowledged to create a 


« January 1833. 
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sacred obligation ; and in compacts of civil 
govorniiiuiit, involving the liberty and hap- 
piness of millions of mankind, the obligation 
cannot be less.” 

Tlie uiiiiiilniitj and entlnifliasni, 
with wliich tlic ])(‘o])ltJ of the, Free 
States responded to these downright 
manifostiitions of a purpose to pre- 
serve at all liazards the integrity of 
the ITiiioii, arc still freshly remem- 
bered. Those States had just been 
convulsed by a Presidential contest, 
wherein their ])eople were about 
equally divided into zealous advo- 
cates and equally zc;aloiis op]»ori(Uits 
of General Jackson’s re-election. 
Though his triumph hnd b<M‘ii ovcl- 
whelming, so far as the <*lioicc of | 
Electors was concerned, tlie ijopiilar j 
inajoriti(‘s, wlierehy iliose electors | 
were chosen, were > ery meager in 
several of the States, including New 
York, Ohio, and New Jersey; while 
the majorities against him in Mjissa- 
chnsetts, Connecticut, .Uhodo Island, 
Vermont, and Xentiicky, were heavy. 
But the States which had <>[)posed 
his re-election, the citizens who bad 
deprecated it as ('oiiiirniing and re- 
newing a lease of virtually absolute 
power in hands too prone to stretch 
Authority and Prerogative to tlie 
utmost, Jiow vied with tlicir late 
tagonists in jiledgiiig devotion and 
support to the electtnl chief of the 
Eepublie in his eflorts to preserve 
its unity and vital ily. Great ])ul)lie 
meetings were held in the iirincipal 
cities to give formal and influeiitiiil 
ex|)ressioii to the sentiment ; the* 
Press, all but unanimously, echoed 
and stimulated the popular jJaudils ; 
and General Jackson was never be- 
fore nor afterward so strong through- 
out the Free States, as during the 


few months which followed a most 
vigorous and detcnniiicd struggle to 
defeat his re-election. 

At the South, tlie case was some- 
what different, though in every State 
— Soutli Carolina, of course, except- 
ed — tlie President’s course was ap- 
proved by a do(;ided majority. The 
gi’eat mass of the voting po]>nlation 
of nearly all these States had just 
given General Jackson their suffrages 
for tlie sc(;ond or third time — they 
had long enough been told that ho 
Avas a despot, an nsurjier, a tyrant, 
etc., without believing it ; and they 
were little inclined to rcpwliate in a 
moment the convictions and the asso- 
ciations of* a lifetime. In Virginia 
alone was tliere anv offK'ial cxliiliition 

t/ 

of synqiathy with South Carolina in 
her selt-iimiked j>eril ; and she sent 
a commissioner'*^ to that State rather 
to indicate her 1’rati‘rnal regard tlian 
to proffer any substantial assistanc(‘. 

There airs some Avindy talk ul* o])- 
])osing by force the passage of a Ftal- 
I oral army southward tlirough the Old 
Dominion on an errand of ‘‘ sidijuga- 
ti<»n and her Governor,*® in his an- 
imal Message, said something inqjy- 
j ing such a jmrposc. Ex-Go\'ernor 
Tnm]), of (TCiugia, and a few other 
(JorirhiuheM of the extreme State 
Eights school, ninttered some Avords 
»f sympatliy with the Niillifiers, about 
to be crushed under the iron heel of 
Federal poAver — some vague protest 
against (^msolidat ion ; but that was 
all. Had it become necessary to call 
for volunteers to assert and maintain 
the National authority on. the soil 
of the perverse State, they Avould 
doubtless liave offered themselves 
by thousands from nearly or quite 


** Uenjamin Watkins Lci^h. 

^ John Hojd, father of tlio late John B. Flo7d, Mr. Buchanan^s Secretary of War. 
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every Soutliem as well as Nortliem 
State. 

But it did not become necessary. 
Congress in due time took up the 
Tariff, with a view to its revision and 
reduction. Tlie Jacjksonian ascend- 
ency was deended in every depart- 
ment of the Government. Andrew 
Stevenson (jinti-Tariff), of Virginia, 
was S})caker of the House, Guliaii C. 
Verplanck (anti-Tariff) was Chair- 
man of its Coniinittec of Wnys and 
Means, wlieiice a bill containing 
sweeping reductions and erpializa- 
tioiis of duties was, at an early 
]>eriod of the sessi()n, re]M»rt(‘d; and, 
tbouiili no <*.on(*hisive action wtis liad 
on this measure, tlic mere fact of 
its introducthui was seized upon hy 
the Nulliliers as an excuse for recoil- 
ing from tlie perilous position tlu'y 
had so re<;klessly assunu‘d. A few 
days before tlie 1st of February, the 
Nullifying chiefs met at Charleston, | 
and gravely resolved that, inasmuch | 
as measures wen? then pending in ^ 
(Congress which eon teinj dated such j 
reductions of duties on imports as 
t^outh Carolina demanded, the exe- 
cution of the Nullitying Ordinance, 
and of course <if all legislative acts | 
subsidiary thereto, should b(? post- 
poned till after the adjournment of 
that body ! 

But Mr. Verjdauek’s bilP made 
sneli slow progress tliat its passag<>, 
even at the last moment, seemed ex- 
ceedingly doubtful. Mr. W ebster for- 
cibly urged that no coii(a}ssion sbould 
be made to Soutli Carolina until she 
sbould have abandoned lief treasona- 
ble attitude. Tlie manufacturers beset 
the Capitol in crowds, remonstrating 
against legislation under duress, in 
defiance of the public interest and 


the convictions of a majority of the 
members, wliicb would whelm them 
in one common ruin. Finally,” Mr. 
Clay was induced to submit his Com- 
jiroiiiise Tariff, whereby oiic-tenth of 
the excess over twenty per cent, of 
each and every existing impost was 
to be taken off at the close of that 
year; another tenth two years tliere- 
al*ter; so proceeding until the 31st 
of June, 1842, when all duties should 
bo riKlnced to a iiiaximum of twenty 
])cr cent. This Compromise Tariff, 
being aijccpted and supported by 
Mr. Calhoun and the Nullifiers, was 
olfered in the House, as a substitute 
for Mr. Verplanck''s bill, by Mr. 
j Lclclicr, of Ivciitucky (Mr. Clay’s im- 
I mediate representative and devoted 
friend), on the 2oth of Fehniary; 

I aflopted and passed at orufe by a 
' vote of .19 to 85; agreed to by the 
: S(male; and became a law in the 
last hours of the session : General 
Jackson, thougli he o])enly condemned 
it as an unwise and untimely conees- 
sion to riimj>ant treason, not choos- 
ing to take the responsibility of veto-- 
iiig, nor even of pocketing it, as he 
clearly miiclit liavti done. South Car- 
olina tlienuipon abandoned her Ordi- 
nance and attitude of Nullification; 
and the storm that lowered so black 
and imminent suddenly gave place 
to a sunny and smiling calm. 

But General Jackson was deeply 
dissatisfied, and with reason. He 
saw in this easy acftommodation the 
seeds of luturo perils and ealamities. 
He insisted that Calliouii was a trai- 
tor; and to the end of his days 
regretted that he had not promptly 
arrested and tried him as such. He 
deni(»d that dissatisfaction with the 
Protective policy was the real iiicite- 


^ Reported December 28th. 


»* February 12, 1833. 
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mcnt to the ambitions and restless tiated by Henry Knox, Secretary of 
Carolinian’s attempt at jiractical Hub War, “being authorized thereto by 
Mcation. “ The Tariff,” he wrote in the rrcsident of the United States.” 
18J14, to an intimate friend in Geor- A*fnrtlicr treaty, negotiated in 1798, 
gia, “was but a ])rotext. The nejct under John Adams, recognized and 
will l>c the Slaetry or Negro gues- ratified afresh all the obligations in- 

curred, tlie guaranties given, by for- 
mer treaties. Such stipulations con- 
Uut, while Hullilicaiion was thus j tinned to ho made, at least down to 
sternly crushed out in South Caroli- lsl7, wlicii one was negotiated on 
na, it was simultam^ously allowed a ■ our part by Andrew Jackson and 
complete trium}>h in the adjoining ! others, again renewing and confirm- 
State of Georgia. Hie circumstau- i ing to the Cherokees all former stip- 
ccs wxTO briefly as follows : illations and auaranties. 

The once powerful and warlike Still more: when, in 1814, the 
Aboriginal tribes known to us as Treaty of Ghcmt was ivigotialcd, 
“Cherokees” aiul “(h*eeks,” origin- whereby the war of 1S12 with Great 
ally possessed respectively large ter- Britain was terminated, the Brit' 
ritories, which arc now included ish commissioners long and fairly in- 
Avithin the States of Ht>rth Carolina, | sisbid on including licr Aboriginal 
Georgia, Tennessee, and Alabama. : allies in that war in the provis- 
Witli those tribes, trc'aties were from | ions ami stipulations of tht^ tn*aty, 
time to time made by our Govern- j especially that Avhich e.\a(ded a imi- 
iTient, Avhercof each had for its main j tuul restoration of all territories or 
obj(ict the transfer, for a spocitied \ places taken by one party from tlie 
consideration, of lands by the Indi- other during the i)re<*(‘ding contest, 
ans to the United States. One of tlio | Our commissioners iiatundly demur- 
conditions on Avhi(di avc sought and red to this, ])iA‘fiu*]ing to insert an 
obtained those lands uas thus sue- article which ret ff>rlh the humane 
ciuctly exi»rcsscd in the treaty with and benevoknt princijdos Avherehy 
the Cherokees negotiated tin the hank (as it alleged) our Government regu- 
of the llolstoii, in 1791, under the lates its conduct toward the Indian 
Presidency of A\xisliingt<»u : tribes within our borders."* And Mr. 

“AitTici.E 7. The UriitL'd States solemnly Cla}, one of the iiegotiatois ol that 
r.rARAXTY to the C herokee Niitiun all their treaty, declared, in liis s}>eech on the 
landft not hereby ceiled?'' Cherokee Grievances in iSoo, iliat 

The stipulations of this treaty were the British commissionei's would iicv- 
recognized, and their validity c<»n- er have been satisfied with this, if 
firmed by the treaty of 1794, nego- they had understood that those tribes 

The following is that portion of the Treaty j the poRsos?«ionB, riglitP, nn<l jirivilegcs, wliicli 
of Ghent relating to tlie Indians: j they may liavo enj ; od or been entitled to in 

Olio thousand eight hundred and eleven, j*n*vi- 
^’•AriicU Ihe Ninth. Tlu' iTnitod States of oua to sueli hoslilitics. Provided alwmjft^ 'lhat 
America engage to put an end, immediately such Irihca or nations shall agree to desist from 
after the ratilicalion of tho present treat}”, to all hostilities against the United States of 
liostilities with all the tribes or nations of In- America, their citizens and subjects, ii])On the 
dians with whom they may he at war at tho ratilicafion of the present treaty bijing notified 
time of such ratification; and forthwith to re- to sui.h tribes or nations, and »h«u go desist 
store to such tribes dr nations, respectively, all accordingly.” 
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held their rights and possessions guar- 
anteed to them by Federal treaties 
subject to the good-will and ])lejisure 
of the several States, or any of them. 

In 1802, Georgia ceded, on certain 
conditions, her western territory, now 
composing the States of Alai)ama 
and Mississippi, to the Union. Among 
these conditions, our Government 
undertook to cxtingnisli the Indian 
title to all lands within the bound- 
aries of the State as tlicreby c<»nsti- 
tuted, so soon as this could be eject- 
ed j)eaeea])ly and on rcjisonable 
terms.” Ajid this object was ur- 
genlly, p^jrseveringly, and not always 
lioimrably, pursuecl. In February, 
1820 , just as Mr. Moni'oe's Adinii is- 
tratii)!! W'as passing away, (certain 
commissioners, selected by Mr. Cal- 
houn, then Secretary of War, at- 
tempted to obtain fVoiii tlie (Jreeks, 
at a coujicil held at Indian Sjulngs, 
a cession ol‘ their lands; hut were 
haflh d by the stern resolve of chiefs 
and i»eoj)lc — ^tlie tribe luiving ])rc- 
vioiisly prescribed the penalty of 
deatli for any one who should 
make such sale. Thus defeated, 
the conimis.sioiicrs resorte<l to a 
loo coininou practice: they bribed 
ail iucoiisidenible minority of the 
Creeks, including one or two alleged 
cliiefs, to give tlieir formal assent to 
Buch an instrument as they desired. 
This sham treaty was liuiTicd to 
Wasliington, and forced through the 
expiring Senate on the last day of 
the session, before its true cliarac'tcr 

Tlie following is the oiitiro articlo : 

^^FtmrUMy, That tho United States shall, at 
their own expeiiso, extinguish, for the use of 
Georgia, aa early aa the aame can bo peaceably 
obtained, on rcaaonablo terms, the Indian title 
to the country of Talaasoe, to tho lands left out by 
tho line drawn with the Creeks, in tho year one 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-eight, which 
kul been previously granted by tho State of 


could be generally known. Hie 
Creeks, ujion learning that such a 
jiretended treaty had been made, held 
a general council, wdiereiii it was 
formally disavowed and denounct'd, 
and a party was at once dispatched 
to tlie home of McIntosh, a chief who 
liad signed the fraud, to cx(?cutc the 
sentence of the law upon him. Mc- 
Intosh and another principal signer 
wxTo shot dcml on siirl and due 
notice given that the jirctended truhty 
Avas utt(M*ly rciindiated. 

(iovernor Troup, of Georgia, of 
course assumt'd the validity of the 
instnimoiit, and prepared to take 
forcible ]>ossessioii of the Creek lands. 
Thci Oei‘ks apyiealed to the Govern- 
iiuMit, demanding tlie enforcement of 
the treaties whereby tliey were guar- 
antecil protection in the jieaccahlo 
enjoyment of their clearly defined 
territorial posses>i« ms, Mr, A<lams, 
who had now siiccixdeil to the Fresi- 
deney, looki'd fully into the matter, 
saw that tlieir claim was just, and 
a.<siire(l them that they shoiihl be de- 
fended. Governor Troup tlireatened 
to cm])loy for(*e; Mr. Adams (Jtd 
ein])loy it. lie ordered General 
Gaines, with a body of regulars, to 
the scene of ajijirchended conflict, 
and gave Georgia fair notice that slie 
must behave herself. The Governor 
talked loudly, hut did not see fit to 
])ro(iced from words to blows. The 
Indian Springs fraud proved abor- 
tive; but Georgia and lier backers 
scored up a heavy account against 

(luoixiii, both which tracts had formally been 
yielded by the Indians; and to tlio lands wiihin 
ilift fo-ks of the Oconeo and Ocmiilgoo rivers; 
for which several objects, the President of the 
United States has directed that a treaty should 
bo immediately held with tho Creeks; and that 
the United States shall, in the same man nor, also 
extinguish the Indian title to all other lands 
within tho State of Georgia .*’ — American Stoic 
PaperSf vol. xvl, p. 114. 
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Mr. Adams, to be held good against 
him not only, but all future ‘ Yankee’ 
and ‘ Puritan’ aspirants to the Presi- 
dency. 

Geiioral Jackson was chosen Presi- 
dent ill 1828 , receiving more than 
two-thirds of the Ele(!t<.)ral votes, in- 
chiding those of all the Slave States 
but Delaware and a part of Mary- 
land. In Georgia, there were two 
Jackson Electoral tickets run, but 
none for Adams. vVnd the lirst An- 
nual l^lessage of the new President 
gave the Indians due notice that 
Georsria ha<l not so voted from blind 
im]>nl Lj-'-that tlicir dearest rights, 
their most cherislieil ])ossessions, were | 
among Jier ^‘spoils of- victory.” In 
this Jilessage, the sobMim obligations 
which our Government had volun- 
teered to assume, in treaty after 
treaty with the Creeks and Clien)- 
ke(s, were utterly ignored, and the 
rights and ^possessions of the Indians 
dealt with precisely as if no such 
treaties had ever existed ! Georgia 
had herself, through her citizens, | 
participated in negotiating, and, 
through her Senators, united in rati- 
fying those treaties ; yet not only 
was she held at liberty to disobey 
and trample on them, but the United 
States was regarded as eipially ab- 
solved, by the convenient fiction of 
State S()^'ereignty, from all liability 
to maintain and enforce them ! No 
one could deny tliat we had solemnly 
engaged, by repeated treaties, to pro- 
tect the Indians in the undisturbed use 
and enjoyment forever of the lands 
wliicli we had admitted to be, and 
marked out as, theirs. No one could 
deny that we Jiad obt:iijied largo 
cessions of valuable lauds by these 
treaties. No one doubted that Geor- 
gia had urged us to make these trea- 


ties, and had eagerly appro]iriatcd 
the lands thus obtained bv the Union, 
and passed directly over to her : but 
then, Georgia was a sovereign State, 
and entitled to do as sho liked with 
all the lands within her borders, and 
all the people living thereon, no mat- 
ter if in flagrant violation of the laws 
and treaties of the United States! 
And the new* President did not scru- 
ple to assert and reiterate the un- 
truth that the Creeks and Gherokces 
resjicctively ucre attempting to 

erect an independent government 
within the limits of Georgia and 
Alabama,” ringing all possihlo 
(■hajiges on the falsehood, and gravely 
quoting from the (kmslitntioii that 
“ No new State shall be formal or 
ereefal within the limits of any other 
State,” as precluding tluj inaintc.- 
nance hv the (’reeks and Chcrokces 
of their governments in territories 
Avhieh they had possessed and gov- 
erjUMl long before Georgia had b(‘eu 
cohmized, or the name Alabama in- 
vented. 

This deliberate and flagrant ]>erver- 
sio?i of the question to he decided 
was i)crsistcd in through several 
pages of the Message. Says the 
President : 

“Actuated liy this view of the siiliject, I 
informed flie Indians inlial>itin^ parts of 
(jioorgia and Alabaiiia that their allem])t fo 
KSTADUSii (I /I inde/fentlfin/ gorvmnn'.ut would 
not he oonnteiiaiieed ])y the Executive of tlie 
United States, and advised them t»» emij'rato 
beyond the Mississippi, or submit to the 
laws of those Stutess.” 

What the Indians demanded was 
_ simply that the portion of their im- 
j memoritd possessions which they had 
I reserved for their own use and enjoy- 
ment ill making liberal cessions to 
our Government, should still be left 
to them — ^that they should be protect* 
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ed in sucli cnjo^'mcnt, the United 
States, as wo Iiad solcninly sti])ulated 
by treaty tliat they should bej tak- 
ing onr pay for it in advance. But 
General Jackson, in urging tlieni to 
inigrato beyond tlio Mississip])i, did 
not hesitate to si)eak (rf their rights 
and tlieir immunities as follows : 

“ This omiirmtion sIioiiM ho voluntary; for 
it 1)0 as cruel as unjust to coiii|)o1 the 

Aborigines lo abandon tljo graves ol* their 
fatliors, and seek a hoiiic in a distant land. 
Ihit they should bo distinctly intbrined that, 
if they remain within the limits ot' the States, 
they must ho subject to their laws. In 
return tor their obedience, as individuals, 
they will, without a doubt, ho protected in 
the oiijoyment of those possessions which 
they have improved by their iiidusi ry. lint 
it seems to mo visionary to siipi»ose that, in 
this state of things, claims am be nllotrcd on 
iaivta of coonlnj on irbieh they hare neither 
dirctf nor wade intproreinentHy inertly heeaane 
they hare mtn them- from the mountain^ or 
ptmid them in the chane. t^ulmiitting to 
the laws of the iStal* and receiving, like 
other citizens, j)roteciion in their persons 
and }iro[)o?‘ty, they will e?*e long hcoomo 
merged in the mass ot* our population.^' 

Ilow Yoluuttiry” tlielr emigration 
was to be, and what sort of ‘‘ protec- 
tion ill tlieir ]K*rrtons and ])ro]>erty” 
tlioy M’oro likely to rccjtu've in case 
they rid'iised h» “abandon llie graves 
of tlieir fathers, and sock a homo in a 
distant land,” bit the laws whicdi 
Georgia ]>roccode<l to ena(*t bear wit- 
ness. Grown weary of awaiting tbo 
operation of the niethotls Avliereby 
she liad already setaircd, at no cost to 
herself, the gradual acquisition of 
the greater part of the Indian lands 
within her borders wlicn she acceded 
to the Union, that State passed nets 
abolishing the government of the 
Cherokeos, and reducing them at a 
word to the condition of iiiqirotected 
vassals. Their lands were thereupon 
divided into counties, surveyed, and 
ordered to be distributed by lottery 
among tlie white citizens of the State, 


of whom eacli was to liavc a ticket. 
A reservation of one hundred and 
sixty ac.i'cs to each head of a Chero- 
kee family was made ; but tliis reser- 
vation conferred or recogni/ed oiily a 
right of possession during tlie good 
pleasure of the State Legislature. 
Tlie Indians, w’liose government was 
thus abolished, were allowed no 
voice ill that to which they were arbi- 
trarily subjected ; they could not even 
give testimony in a Georgia court, 
though denied a resort to any other. 
The fortunate drawer of ('liurokee 
lands in the Georgia State lottery was 
entitled to call upon the Governor to 
put him in summary possession, ex- 
pelling any adverse [rndifinj claim- 
ant. If there were two or more 
antagonist claimants, their re- 

spective claims wt-re to he deliberately 
adjiulleatcd by tlie courts, according 
to the dictates of ordinary jnrisiiru- 
dence. If any one sought to legally 
liohl or recover hinds against a claim- 
ant under tliis rule, lie must luako 
express affidavit that he 
“ w:is not liable to ho ilispossosseil t»f said 
land by or under any one of tlie ]irovisions 
of the said act of the (lenenil A>semhly 
of (ieorgia, passed Ileeemhei* 20, IS^O: 
* * * in whieh issue the person to whom 

possession of said land was delivered shall 
join: and which ItutueehaU coiv^titute the e/i- 
lire plcadifiys between the parties ; nor ehaJl 
(he court alloio any matter olht r than is eoii- 
talned in said mm to he placed npon th^ 
regnlar jilis of said court; * * * nor shall 
said court, nt the instance of either party, 
])ass any order, or grant any injunction, to 
stay said cause, nor permit to be ingrafted 
on said cause any other proceedings what- 
crer.” 

It can liardly be necessary to say 
that the sole, unconcealed tibjcct of 
tVu legislation was to deprive the 
Clierokees of the protection of the 
courts of the United States, or any 
adjudication therein touching their 
lights, by precluding any iqipeal to 
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said coiirts for the sake of testing the 
validity of these acts of the Legisla- 
ture of Georgia. 

Til at State had already decisively 
iiulicatc'd that, if iiiiahle to make or 
control such adjudication, she was 
abundantly ready to dety it. 

A Glierokee named Tassells wfis ar- 
rested on a Geoi’i^ia warrant for kill- 
ing another Indian within the Cher- 
okee territory. Ills counsel obtaiiujd 
a writ of error from a United States 
court, recjiiiring Georgia to sliow cause 
wdiylnj should not lie discharged and 
his case remitted t<i the CIitTokee au- 
thori ties, ac<M ird ing t o exi st i ng t real i(‘s. 
Georgia defied tlie writ and hnng the j 
Indian. And this tinislied the case, i 

Some time tlicreafler, two mission- i 
arics of the Aineriean lloani among 
theCheiN >kees wercj arre^ted on a Geor- | 
gia pi'ocoss, tried f<ir, and convicted ! 
of, iiKMting tlie Indians to resist the ! 
policy of tlie State of Georgia de- | 
signed lo elfect tlu^ ox[iulsion of the? 
Indians from lier soil. They were of 
course sentenced to the State Prison. 
They a]>peahMl hy w rit of error to 
the c'onrts of tlie United States, and 
the hnal adjudication thereon was 
had hefore the Supreme (^)urt at 
Washington, the decision being pro- 
iionncc^d liy Cliief Jiistic^o Marshall. 
It was entirely in iavor of the mis- 
sionaries and against the [iretensions 

1 am imlebtod for this to the lute (h»v- 
ernor (Je«)rge X. Uriggs, of *Mus.saclinsGtt», who 
was in Washington as a member of Congress 
when the di.-e.ision was rendoreU. 

^ rro«i<leiit Jackson, in his first A.nnual Mes- 
Bago, already referred to, had said: 

“A p';rti(iii (J’ the *Sonthern tribes, having 
mingled inneh with the w liitrs, and made some 
progress in the arts of civilized life, liavo lately 
attempted to erect an independent government 
within the limits of the States of Oeorgia and 
Alabama.” 

Anfl Colonel Ucnlon, in his “Thirty Tears* 
View, ’’ says (vol. i., p. 104), General Jackson 


of Georgia, holding that the treaties 
between the United States and the 
Clierokccs were valid and binding on 
all the States, and paramount to all 
State laws, acc.ording to that provis- 
ion of the Federal Constitution wliich 
pres(5ribes : 

“Article VT., § 2. This Constitution, and 
the laws of the United States which shall be 
imulc in pnrsinmee tiiereof; and all irentiea 
made, or wliicli shall be made, under tho 
authority of tlic United States, sliall be tlie 
sftptrmfi Imr of the htntf ; and the judges in 
evi;ry State sliall be bound tliereby, aiiytliing 
in tlie constitution or laws of any State to 
the contrary iiotwithslanding.** 

Tbo attorneys for the missionaries 
songlit to luivo this judgment en- 
forced, but could not. General Jack- 
son was President, and w'ould do 
nolliing of the sort. ‘‘Well: John 
?larsluill lias nnulo bis doeisioii: 
nnm let hhih was bis 

<*oimiu‘utary on tho matter. So the 
missionaries languished years in pris- 
on, and tlie (^lierokces were tin ally 
(I83S) driven into exih‘, in detianco 
of the mandate of our highest judi- 
cial tribunal. Georgia was permit- 
ted to violate the faith of solemn 
treati(*s and (.K?fy the adjmlications of 
our highest court. Sontli (^^irolina 
M"as ])ijt down in a similar attianjit: 
for tlie will of Andrew Jackson, not 
the Constitution, was in those years 
“the siijireme law of the land.”®* 

“rofii.^cd lo Mistuiri those Soiitliorri tribes in 
thoir allempt to wt up an indejienderit govern- 
ment within the States of Alaliamaaud Georgia.’* 

Biith tliese gentlemen well know — (kdoiiel 
Ucntoii could not but know — that tho riierokoea 
only elainiLMl or sought tlie rights which tlioy 
had i>ossessed and cmjoyed from time immemo- 
rial, w'liicli w'cre solemnly guaranteed to them 
by treaty after treaty, whereof tlio subsisting 
validity and [)ertiticneo were clearly afTiriiied 
by the tribunal of ultimate resort. 

^ Tho late Jeremiah Evarts, long the efUciont 
and honored Secretary of tho American Board 
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IX. 

THE RISE AXD PROGRESS OF ABOLITION. 


Thk General Congress wliieli eon- 
rened at Philadelpliia in 1774, framed 
arti(jles of Association between tlie 
colonies, one of wlii(4i was a solemn 
agreement “ that we will ueitlier im- 
])ort nor jjurcLasci any slave imported 
after llio 1st of Uceember next;” be- 
ing moved tliereto bv State action of 
like character, wherein A'irginia and 
North Carolina were honorably con- 
spicuous^ Most of the States, acc(»rd- 
ingly, j)rohihited the Slave-Trade 
during or soon after the Revolution. 
Thnnighout the war f)r indepen- 
den (;c, tlio Rig] its of ]\ran were jiro- 
claiinod as the great objetrts ot* our 
struggle. General Gates, the hero 
of Saratoga, einan<‘i]>ated his slaves 
in 1780. The first recorded Aboli- 
tion Society — that of Pennsylvania 
— was formed in 1774. The New 
York IVlanumission Society was found- 
ed ill 1785: John Jay was its iirst 
President; Alexander llaiuilton its 
Bccoiul. Rhode Island followed in 
178G; Maryland in 1780; Connecti- 
eut in 1700; Virginia in 170J ; New 
Jersey in 170^. The discovery that 
such societies were at war with the 
Federal Constitution, or with the 
reciprocal duties of citi/iMis of tlie 
several States, was not made till 
nearly foi*ty years aftcjrward. These 

of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, who li-'- 
Toted the best of his lifo to the cmiso of tho 
Clierokcos, has summed up, in a letter t-i a sym- 
patljizing friend, hia convictions as to tho ulti- 
mate cause of the perfidy and oppression of 
which they were tho victims : 

“Without that disregard of human rights 
which is to bo found among slaveholders only, 
nothing could have been done against tho Indi- 
ans; and without tho base surrender of all per- 


Abolition Societies were hir^clv com- 

O 1 

])osed of tljc most eminent as well as 
the worthiest citizens. Among them 
were, in Maryland, Samuel Chase, 
a signer of the Declaration, and 
Luther Martin, one of the framers 
of the (k)iistilntion; in Delaware, 
Jmnes A. Bayard,’ afterward in 
Coiigposs, and (?ivsar A. R(»(lney, 
who became Attorney-General. The 
Pennsylvania Society had benja- 
min Franklin for its Prcsirlent, 
and Benjamin Rnsli for Secretary 
— hoth signers of the Deelaratiou. 
Tliis,'* among other such societies, 
memorialized the iirst Federal (.^m- 
gress, then sitting at Philadelpliia, 
against Slavery, a.-king 

“that you will he ])leaseil to countenance 
tho restoration to lih«*rty of those unhappy 
iiiCMi wlio, alone in this land ttf freedcnii, are 
degraded into iierpelual bondage, and who, 
amid the geru-ral joy of surrounding tree- 
men, arc groaning in servile siiiijertioii ; 

! that 3'ou will devise means for removing 
1 this im*onsistoncy of character l'n)m tlio 
American ])eoi)le; that you will promoto 
mercy and justice toward tliis distressed 
race; and tlnit you will step to the very 
verge of tho power vested in yon lor dis- 
couraging every s]>eeies of trailic in the j>or- 
soiis of oiir fellow-men.” 

Congress courteously reccivetl this 
and simibir memorials, calmly con- 
sidered them, and decided that it had 
no power to abolish Slavery in the 

aoTial dignity and indopendeneo to tho caiirieious 
mandate of party discipline, tho slaveholders 
would not have received aid enough to carry 
their point.” — Life of Jeremiah Hearts^ Boston, 
1815, p. 387. 

* Father of one of her present U. S. Senators. 

* Franklin, then 84 years of age, signed this 
memorial on tho .Id of February, 1790, and died 
on tho 17th of April following. 
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States TV’hicli saw fit to aiitliorize and 
cherish it. There was no excitement, 
no nienace, no fury. Soiitli Carolina 
and Georgia, of course, opposed the 
prayer, Init in parliamentary lan- 
guage. It is notewortliy, that among 
tliose wlio leaned furthest toward the 
j)etiti‘on(?r.s were JVTessi’s. Parker and 
P;ige, of Virginia — the hitter in due 
time her (Toveriior. TliejMirged, not | 
that the prayer should he granted, ' 
hut that the memorial ho referred, 
and respect fully considered. 

Vermont framed a State Constitu- 
tion in 1777, and enihodied in it a 
Bill of Iliglits, whereof the firot arti- 
cle i>reeluded Slavery. 

]\[assji(*hiisetts franie<I a conslitii- 
liori ill I7S0, wherein was emhodied ' 
a Declaralioii of Uiglits, afllrming 
that 

“ All incTi nro horn free and oqnnl, and 
have (.‘ortaiii natural, essential, and inaliena- 
ble rij'lits, !^In<)ni^ wliirli are the riirlit of 
enjoyinj^ and dcfeiidinjr tlieir lives and libcT- 
ties, and that of aeqiiiring, possessing, and 
protecting property.” 

The Supreme Court of that State, 
lijioii the tirst case arising wliich in- 
volved the fjuestion, d(?cided that this 
provision had abolished Slavery\ 

Xew llam])sliirc was, in like man- 
ner, held to have abolished Slavery 
by her Coiistitiitioii, framed in 1783. 

Pennsylvania passed a Gradual 
Enianeipation Act, lUarcli 1, 1780. 
All j)ersons honi iu that State after 
that day, were to be free at the age 
of twenty-eight. 

Bhode Island provided by law that 
all j)ei*sons horn in that State after 
March, 1784, should ho free. 

Coniiocticut, ill 1784, passed an 
act providing for gradual Abolition. 
She had still two thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-nine slaves in 1790. 


ISTew York provided for Gradual 
I Emancipation in 1799. In 1817, a 
further act was passed, decreeing that 
there should he no Slavery in the 
State after the 4th of July, 1827. 
Ten thousand slaves were set free at 
once by tliis act. 

^ew Jersey passed an act, in 1804, 
designed to put an end to Slavery. 
It was so very gradual in its opera- 
tion, that the census of 1840 reported 
six himdrtid and seveiity^-four slaves 
as still held in that State. 

The frequently reiterated Sonthevn 
assertion tliat the Northern States 
“sold tlieir slaves to the South, and 
Mc/fc aholi shed Slavery,” is abundant- 
ly refuted. Pennsylvania, New l"ork, 
and doubtless most other States, by 
tlieir act's of emancipation, imposed 
severe jicnalfies on tlic exportation 
of slaves. Delaware, though a Slave 
State, long since did, and still does, 
tlic same. 

The North ei merged from tlic Mis- 
souri struggle chafed and mortiiicd. 
It felt that, with Bight and Power 
both on its side, it had been badly 
beaten, through the treacliery^ of cer- 
tain of its own representatives, whom 
it })roceedcd to deal with accordingly. 
Few, indeed— hardly one — of those 
Northern members who had sided 
with the South in that struggle were 
reelected. That lesson given, what 
more could be done? Missouri was 
in the Union, and could not he turned 
out. Arkansas w^as organized as a 
Slave Territory, and would in duo 
time become a Slave State. What 
use in protracting an agitation which 
had no longer a definite object ? Mr, 
Monroe had just been reelected Presi- 
dent, and the harmony of the party 
wrould he disturbed by permitting 
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the fend to become clironic. Tlioso 
who perpetuated it would be most 
UTililvely to share bounteously in th(3 
distribution of Ped(Tal offices and 
honors. Then a now Presidential 
contest began to loom up in the dis- 
tance, and all manner of specAilatioiis 
were current, and liopes Avere buoy- 
ant, with regard to it. Yet more : 
the (Cotton culture Avas rai>idly ex- 
panding, and with it Southern trade, 
bringing tlie ^fortliorn seaports more 
and more under tJjoir sway. 

Tliere had been an effort, in 1817, 
to secaire the passage tli rough Con- 
gress of a more elfcctivo Fugitive 
Slave LaAV, whicli was defeated, after 
a most spirited discussion. In 182(J 
(March Dth), tlic siil)je(*t (^f Slavery 
was brought heforc the House by l\fr. 
Edward Everett — then a new and 
very young memher from J\Iassachu- 
petts — ^wlu) incidentally cx]>ros-^ed his 
hostility to all ]>rojects of violent Abo- 
lition, liis readiness to.sh<)ulder a mus- 
ket to ])ut down a slave iiisiirnsction, 
and liis conviction, with regard to 
Shivery, that, while it subsists, 
where it subsists, its duties are [)rc- 
Pup])osed and sanctioned by religion,” 
etc., etc. But this strange outbui*st, 
instead of being gratefully hailed and 
welcormjd, was repelled and re])rol)at- 

*Row(‘r Brooko Taney — late Chief Juatieo of 
the United States — in dcfeiidini^ as a lawyer, in 
1818, before a Maryland court, Rev. J:H*ob (Iru- 
ber, eharj?od with anti-Slavory inenleations and 
acts, thus happily set forth the old Revolution- 
ary idea of Slavery, and the obligatioua it im- 
poses : 

“ A hard necessity, indeed, compels us to en- 
' dure the evils of Slavery for a time. It was 
imposed upon us by another nation, whilo yet 
we were in a state of colonial vassalage. It can- 
not be easily or suddenly removed. Yet, whilo 
it continues, it is a blot on our national cliarac- 
ter, and every real lover of freedom confidently 
hopes that it will bo effectually, though it must 
be gnidiially, wiped away, and earnestly looks 
for the means by which this nebessary object 


ed by the South. Mr. Mitchell, of 
Tennessee, though himself a slave- 
holiler, ]>()intedly dissented from it. 
Mr. (1 C. Canibreleng, of New York, 
(a North Carolinian by birth and 
training), said: 

“ Tlio gcntleinan from Ma.Msacliusctts lias 
gone too Jar. IJo Jias cxprc-ssed opinioiLS 
which ought not to escape aiiiinadvcrsioii. 
1 heard tliein Avith great surprise and r<*grct. 
1 was astonished to hear him declare that 
Shivery — domestic Slavery— say what you 
Avilh is a condition of life, as well as any 
other, to ho Jiistilied by morality, religion, 
ainl iiitoruatioiial law,” etc., otc. 

And John Ttaiidolpli, of Virginia 
— himself a life-long slavelioldcu’ and 
opponent of llio North — saAV fit to 
say: 

“Sir, T envy neither the head nor tho 
heart of that man from tho Xortlu avIio rises 
hero to dofciid Slavery upon priiiciplo.” 

So that, so late as 1820, the doc- 
trine of the essentijil righteousiu'ss and 
heiieficeuco of ShiAxny had not yet 
been accci)tcd in any (juarter.® 

Virginia, in 1821), assembled^ a 
Convention of her people ft) revise 
their Constitution. Ex- President 
James Monroe^ aa'us (diosen to ]>reside, 
and was conducted to tlie chair by 
cx-Presideiit James Madison and 
Chief Justice Marshall. Tho first 

may bo attained. And, until it shall be arcom- 
plislicd, until tlio lime oomo when wo o.'iii t)oint 
without a hhisli to tlio languaire hold in tho 
Declaration «)f liuh'ptnalenro, every friend of 
hnuiiinity will seek to lighten tho galling chain 
of Slavery, and better, to the utmost of liia 
power, the wretched eonditiou of the slave.” 

♦At Richmond, October 5tli. 

•Mr. Monroe, in a speech (November 2d), on 
tho Bs'ais of RepresenUtion, said, incidentally of 
Slavery: 

“No imputation can bo cast on A’’irginla in 
this mutter. She did all that it was in her power 
to do to prevmt the extension of (SVa?>cry, and to 
mitigate its evils so far as she could.” 
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earnest collision was on the 
BaM.% so called— tliat is, on the pro- 
position that representation and po- 
litical power should bo apportioned 
to the several counties on the basis 
of their Wliite ]) 0 ])ulation alone. The 
Committee on the Legislative depart- 
ment decided in favor of the Wliite 
Ilasis l)v 1.*} to 1 1 —Janies Madison’s 
vote ,i;’ivin^ that siilc the majority; 
but be voted also aijahint the White 
Basis for the Senate, making a tic on 
that point. A strong exeiteiiient 
liaving arisen on this (piestion, Ceu- 
cral Mobert B. Tayhir, of Norfolk, an 
advoi'atc i>f the White Basis, resigned, 
and his scat was lilled by Hugh B. 
Grigsby, of opposite views. At 
lengtli,® tbe C<niventi«*n eaine to a 
vote, on tiio pro]n»situ)n of a j\rr. 
Green, of Culi>e 2 )per, tlnit the Wliite 
Basis 1)0 strhfkeu out, and the Feder- 
al Basis (tbe wliite inhabitants with 
“tbr<H;-tirths of all other ])ersons”) 
bo substituted. This was defeated — 
Yeas 47 (including Grigsby afore- 
said); Nays 41)— every delegate vot- 
ing. Among tlie Yeas were ex- 
President Aladison, Chief Justice 
Marshall, Ih*njannn Watkins Leigh, 
PJiilip B. Barbour, eFoIm Bandolph 
of iioaiioke, William B. Giles, John 
Tyler, (?te. Among tbe N"ays (/b/* 
the AVliite Basis) were ex-Presichmt 
ALmroe, PJiilip Doddridge, Charles 
F. Alei'ccr, Chaiimau Johnson, Lewis 
Summers, etc. As a rule, AVosleru 
(comi)aratively Free) Yirgiuia voted 

®Novpinl)or IGtli. 

’ Ile/A>kiu!i in his Wtielihj flngistcr ^ Oa- 
toher [U, IS20, tliua forcibly depicted tho mo- 
mentous issues for Virginia and tlio country, 
then hinging on the struggle in Richmond; 

“ ViiKJiNiA CoxvEKTKJN. — Tlj<* eomruittees 
having chiefly roportod, 'tlio tug of vrar’ between 
the ‘old lights’ and tlio new Iwis commenced; and 
the question is to he settled whether trees and 
stones, and arbitrary divisions of laud, with 


for tlie Wliite Basis, with some help 
from the East ; and it M^as computed 
that the majority rejiresonted 402,631 
of Free Pojmlation, and the minority 
but 280,000. But the minority was 
strong in intellect, in numbers, and 
in resolution, and it fought desperate- 
ly throngli weeks of earnest debate 
and skillful nifinenveriiig. President 
I Afonroe, in December, resigned the 
chair, and bis seat, and liis constit- 
j iients oifered the hitter to General R. 

! B. Taylor aforesaid, who declined, 
when it was given to a Air. Osborne. 
Finally, a proposition by Air. Ilpslmr 
(aftt‘rwa!‘d Secretary of State) was so 
amended, on motion of Air. (Jordon, 
as to prescribe, arbitrarily, that thir- 
teen Senators should be apjiortioned 
to ctMinties west of the Blue Bidge, 
and nineteen to tlioso cast of it, with 
a corresponding allotment of Dele- 
gates in four parcels to tbe various 
natural divisions of the Stfite, and 
was earrif'd by 55 Yeas to 41 Nays — 
a motion tliat tbe Senate a 2 >pnrtion- 
ment Ixi based on Federjil numbers, 
and that for the House on the Wliite 
2 >opulation, having iirst been voted 
down- -48 to -IS. So the eifort of 
the West, and of tho relatively nou- 
slaveholding sections of Virginia, to 
wrest ])u]itieal [)ower from the slave- 
hohliiig oligarchy of the tid(‘-water 
counties, was defeateil, desjJte the 
sanguine promise at the outset ; and 
the Old Dominion sunk again into 
the arms of the negro-1 ireedcrs.’ 

almost as scnsclesa herds of black slaves, or tho 
free, UiA-pnying inhabitants of tho State, shall 
Jiavo piJiiiwil power. Very important events 
will grow out of this convention, and their effect 
w-ill not 1)0 conlined to Virginia. We hope and 
believe, tluit the Iree white population of tlio 
State will Ik) adopted as tlio basis of representa- 
tion in tho fiopular branch of tho Legislature — 
indeed, it cannot lie pipnlar witliout it ; Ivut per- 
haps the Senate may be apportioned according 
to ' federal numbers,’ in whi^ tbreo-fifths of the 
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Some years later (in 1831-2), on the 
oecurreriee of tlie slave insun’eetion in 
Southampton county, known as Nat. 
Turner’s, her people w^'ere aroused to 
a fresh and vivid conception of the 
perils and evils of Slavery, and her 
Legislature, for a time, seemed on the 
p )int of inaiifjuratinff a system of 
Gradual Emancipation ; hut the im- 
pulse was liually, though with dilR- 
culty, overhoi’ne. Several who have 
since cast in their lot with the Slavc- 
hohlers’ Ilcbcllioii- -am4)ng them Jas. 
0. Faulkner, late Minister to Eng- 
land — at that time spoke earnestly 
and forcibly for Emanci))ation, as an 
imperative necessity. And this is 
noteworthy as the last serious elfort 
by the politicians of any Slave State/ 
to rid her of the giant (Uirse, ])rior to 
the (*;itbreak of the Shiveholdei*s’ lie- 
belli< 111 . 

Bknjamin Lunoy deserves tliehigJi 
honor of ranking as the [uoneer of 
direct nnd dLtinctive Anti-Slavery 

slJivoH arc cn\int«Ml. If tli« biter may sIqikI .ns 
u pc.'H'i‘.o(V«'rinjy to tho departinj? ]>o\ver of tlie 
4)11 liylits, wo \v(‘ iM let them luivo it — in Ji few 
years, iimiiT a lliiL-nl I’oTJstitulioii, Llie fre(3 pciji- 
nbtion vl' niitldle and wesleni Vi.«riniji will be 
P4» irjfTOas<*(l, iJiat tljo power in tin* S^nifite, dev 
rivi'il from slaves, will imt bo injnrioiisty felt. 
And tlinn will the Ae7«Ve/.//.v, \vln)liiiV4.* kept Vir- 
jrinia baek ball’ a eentnry, eompannl witli .V4‘W 
York ami IVjiinylviinia, disappear, iiiid ejivo 
] laeo to proctiriU men- -then will roads ami ca- 
nals ))0 made, domestie inanufaelnres ciicour- 
a}i:e.d, and a froo jind virtuous ami laliorions ik?*)- 
ple pv«3 wealth and ]»ower and seenrity to tlio 
commonwealth— the ‘old families,’ as tlioy are 
called — persons miidi p.rtaking<»f lh« eharaeler 
of tho oW nobility of Fram.v, inil»ocilc and inrxir- 
riii:ible — pass away, and a lu'allhfnl and 
bold and inUdlijrent middl; class riso r.p ’.«» 
Bwooten and invijjorato society, by rendc*ri:icr 
lalxir lioiiorable; and llicIimon<l will rsot any 
longer bo all Virginia^ as a distinguish. tl gt*ii- 
lleinan used to proclaim, in matters of politics 
or policy. Tho moral eflbuts of these things over 
the slave population of Virginia, and in tho a4l- 
ja(;eiit States, are hardly to be cnlmilatcd. Tho 
presence 4*f numerous slaves is ineompatiblo 
with that of a numerous froo population ; and it 
ia shown that tho labor of Iho latter, in all the 


in America. Many who lived heforo 
jind cotcmj)orary with liim were Alj- 
ulitionists : but he was the first of our 
countryirien wlu) devoted Ids life and 
all his ])4nvcrs exclusively to the cause 
of the slave. I3orn in Suss4‘X (Muinty, 
New Jersey, January 4-, 17811, of 
Quaker ])arents, wljose ancestors for 
several generations had live<l a’ul died 
in this country, he injured Jdmself, 
while still a mere hoy, ])y cx(re>sive 
ial)or on his father's farm, incurring 
tlierchy a jiarth-d hiss 4.)f lu-ariiig, from 
whi(*h lie n(‘vcr rcc4>v(.*rcd. Slight in 
frjime and behiw the comnmn hight, 
imassnming in m.anner and gentle in 
spirit, ]jc gave to t!ie cause 4.»f Emanci- 
pation neither wealth, nor chHjuence, 
nor lollly abilities, fu* he had them 
not; hut his courage, perseverance, 
and devotion were uiisiirpassi?d ; and 
these comhim;d to render him a for- 
luidahle, tli4)ngh disregarded if luit 
desjdsed, antagonist t4> our nati4>nal 
crime. Leaving his fatJuv’s farm at 
niii(*teen years (if age, lie wandered 

imporUuit oiicnitions of iigri(*ultiiro or tho .nrts, 
cxfvpt ihc 4^iill.i\{iti(iji of cotton, siigm*, tobacco, 
and rice (a'< at picsent canicil oiil. is tlic oho.'ip- 
cst and Hn* best. And in truth, it. would not 
pcrliaps he straining the facts too Car, to c\j»rcs3 
an opinion, that tin' gic.ntcst (jm-^slion before tho 
Virginia convention is, the jicrpotiial duration 
<»f Ufgro slavery, it the increasu of a generous 
and free whili* [»ojuiJatioii.” 

*Tii IS Ilk when Kentucky revised her Stato 
Constitution, Henry Hay fonnally renewed tlio 
apiwal ill favor of tlradual Kmancipation, which 
lie had made, when a very young man, on tlio 
oeeasioii of her organization as a State; hut tho 
rc-'iKiiisc from iho people was fcehlo and iuelTcirt- 
ivc. l.Hdaware has repeatedly endeavored to 
rid herself of Slavery b}" legislation; but parti- 
san Domoeraey lias uniformly ojiposed ami <lc- 
feat ed every movement looking to tliis cn*!. She, 
though slaveholding, has for sixty years or more 
been truly, emphatically, a Border State. Sla- 
very has only been kept so long alivo within her 
limits for tho benefit, and by the strenuous 
efforts, of the Democratic party. It is now evi- 
dently near its end. 
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westward to "WTiecling, Virginia, 
wlicre, during tho next four years, 
lie learned the trade of a saddler, 
and gained an insight into the cruel- 
ties and villainies of slaveholding — 
Wheeling being at that tiihe a great 
thoroughfare Ibr negro-traders and 
their ])r(*y on their route from Mary- 
land and Virginia to the lower Alis- 
sissippi. Before he made Wheeling 
Ills home, lie had spent some time at 
Mount Pleasant, Ohio, wliither he 
retui’iK^d after leaniing his trade, 
and remained there two years, dur- 
ing which he married a young wo- 
man of like 8]>irit to his own. lie 
then, after a long visit to his father 
in New Jciivey, settled at St. Clairs- 
villo, Ohio, near Wheeling, and 
opened a shop, hy which in four 
years ho made about three thousand 
dollars above his expenses, and, with 
• a loving wife and two cliildrcn, was 
as happy and contented with his lot 
as any man need be. ' 

But the impression made on his 
mind by bis experiences of Slavery 
in Wlieeling could not be shaken olf 
nor resisted. In the year 1815, when 
twenty-six years of age, he organized 
an anti-Slavevy association known 
as the “Union Humane Society,” 
whereof the first meeting was Jield 
at Jiis own house, and consisted of 
hut five or six persons. Within a few 
months, its niimhers were swelled to 
four or live hundred, and included 
the best and most i^omiiient citizens 
of Belmont and tlie adjacent coun- 
ties. Lundy wrote an appeal to phi- 
lanthropists on tho subject of Slaveiy, 
which was first printed on tho 4th of 
January, 1810, being his twenty-sev- 
enth birthday. Short and simple as 
it was, It contained the germ of the 
entire anli-Slavcry movement. A 


weekly journal entitled The Phllanr 
ihropiat was soon after started at 
Mount Pleasant by Charles Osborne; 
and Lundy, at the editor’s invitation, 
contributed to its columns, mainly by 
8cle(?tions. In a few months, he was 
urged hy Osborne to join him in the 
iiewsj)aper enterprise, and finally con- 
sented to do BO, removing to Mount 
Pleasant. Meantime, he made a voy- 
age to St. Louis in a flat-boat to dis- 
pose of his sto(‘k of saddlery. Arriv- 
ing at that city in the fall of 1S19, 
when the whole region was convulsed 
by the Missouri Question, he was 
impelled to write on the side there 
unpojmlar in tbe journals of tlui day. 
Ills siwcuhition proved unfortunate 
— llie whole West, and, indeed, the 
whole couutr}', being then involved 
in a commercial convulsion, with 
trade stagnant and almost every one 
bankrupt, lie retimied to his home 
oil foot during tho ensuing winter, 
having been absent nearly two years, 
and lost all he was wm’th. 

Meantime, Osborne, tired of his 
thankless and profitless vocation, liad 
[ sold out his establisliment, and it liad 
been removed to Jonesborough, Ten- 
nessee, where bis newspaper took tbe 
title of 2'}ie PniancijjaUjr. Lniidy 
nnnoved, as lie had purposed, to 
Mount Pleasant, and there started, 
in January, 1821, a monthly entitled 
T/ie GmhiH of UnivcrHul Emamd- 
potion. He commenced it witli six 
subscribers; himself ignorant of print- 
ing and without materials; having 
his work done at Steubenville, twenty 
miles distant; traveling tbitlier fre- 
quently on foot, and returning with 
his edition on his back. Four months 
later, he had a very considerable sub- 
scription list. About this time, Eliliu 
Embrce, who bad started The Einan- 
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cipaior in Tennessee, died, and Lnndy 
was urged to go thither, niiite the 
two joTimalfi, and print them himself 
from the materials of The JErnanoipa- 
tor. lie consented, and made the 
journey of eight hundred miles, one- 
half on foot and the rest by water. 
At Joiiesborough, he learned the art 
of printing, and was soon issuing a 
weekly news])apcr beside The (rmnuHi^ 
and a monthly agricultural work, lie 
removed his family a few months later, 
and East Tennessee was thencefor- 
ward his home for nearly three years, 
during wliich The Gevimof Umve-r- 
sal Kmansipation was the only distinc- 
tively and oxclusiveh^ anti-Slavery ])e- 
riodical issued in the United States, 
constantly increasing in circulation 
and* influence. And, though often 
threatened with personal assault, and 
once shut uj) in a private room wdth 
two rufflans, who ujidertook to bully 
him into some concession by a flour- 
ish of <leadly weapons, he was at no 
time subjected U> mob violence or 
legal jirosecution. 

In tlu- winter of 1823-4, the firet 
American Convention for the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery was held in Philadel- 
]»]iia; and Lundy made the journey 
of six hundred miles and back on 
purpose to attend it. During his 
tour, he decided on transferring his 
establishment to Baltimore ; and, in 
the summer of 1824:, knapsack on 
shoulder, he set out on foot for that 
city. On the way, he delivered, at 
Deep Creek, North Carolina, his fli'st 
puhlie address against Slavery. He 
Biioko ill a beautiful grove, near the 
Friends’ meeting-house at that place, 
directly after divine worsliip ; and the 
audience were so well satisfied that 
they invited him to speak again, in 
their place of worship. Before this 
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second meeting adjourned, an anti- 
Slavery society was formed ; and he 
proceeded to hold fifteen or twenty 
similar meetings at other places with- 
in tliat State. In one instance, ho 
spoke at a house-raising; in another, 
at a militia muster, llerc an anti- 
Slavcry society of fourteen members 
"was thereupon formed, with the caji- 
tain of the militia com])aiiy for its 
President. One of his meetings was 
held at Balcigh, the capital. Before 
he had left the State, he had organ- 
ized tweh'c or fourteen Abolition So- 
cieties. He continued his journey 
through holdiiijj several 

meetings, and organizing societies- 
of CO 111 * 80 , not very numerous, nor 
composed of the most influential [)er- 
sons. It is ])robal)lc that his Quaker 
bretliren supplied liim with introduc- 
tions from place to place, and that 
his meetings were held at the ])ointa 
where violent o]>position was least 
likely to be oflered. 

He readied Baltimore about tlie 1 st 
of October, and issued on the 10th 
No. 1 of Volume IV. of the “Ge- 
nius,” which continued to be well sup- 
ported, tliough re(iciv3ng little ciicou- 
rageineiit from Baltimore itself. A 
year afterward, it began to be issued 
weekly. 

Luiidy visited Ilayti in the latter 
pai*t of 1825, in order to make ar- 
rangements there for the re(;eption of 
a number of slaves, whose masters 
were willing to emancipate them on 
condition of their removal from the 
country — ^in fact, were not allowed, 
by the laws of their respective States, 
to free them othenvise. Being de- 
tained longer than he had exp(x;ted, 
he was met, on his return to Balti- 
more, with tidings of the death of his 
wife, after giving birth to twins, and 
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liastened to Ms dwelling to find it en- 
tirely deserted, liis five children hav- 
ing been distributed among Ms 
friends. In that hour of intense af- 
lliei.ion, he renewed his solemn vow 
to devote his entire energies to the 
(^aiisG of the slav'e, and to efforts de- 
signed to awaken his country men to a 
sense of their responsibility and their 
danger. In 1828, he traveled east- 
ward, lecturing and soliciting sub- 
scribers to his “ Genius,-’ and (‘ailing, 
in New York, on Arthur Tappan, 
William Goodell, and otlier anti- 
Slavery men. At Boston, he (^oiild 
hear of no Abolitionists, but made 
the acquaintance, at his boarding- 
house, of William Llovd Gaurtson, 
a fellow-boarder, whose attention had 
not previously been drawn to the 
Slavery question, but wlio readily 
embraced his views. He visited suc- 
cessively most of the clergymen of 
lioston, and induced eight of them, 
belonging to various secits, to meet 
liiin. All of them, on explanation, 
approved his labors, and suhscfribcd 
for his periodical ; and, in the course 
of a few days, tiny aid(Ml liim to Indd 
an aiiti-kSIavery meeting, which was 
largelv attended. At the close? of his 

^ t/ 

remarks, se\'eral clergymen expressed 
a general concnrreuce in his views. 
He extended Ids j()nnii?y to New 
Hampshire and Maine, le(Jtnrifig 
where he could, and obtaining some 
encouragement. He spoke also in 
the jn’incipal towns of Massacliusetts, 
Rhode Island, and (Jonnectiemt ; and, 
on his homeward route, travers(?d the 
State of New York, speaking at 

“Lundy’s brief j firual ci t!j is tour has been 
preserved: anii, next to an entry ruiininf^ — **On 
the 25111 I arrived at Xortliampton, Mass., after 
9 o’clock in the eveninjVj and cnllod at throe 
taverns before I (‘ould j'ot l<)dj;riQg.<) or polite 
treatment" — we find the following;: 


Poughkeepsie, Albany,® Lockport, 
Utica, ami Buffalo, reaching Balti- 
more late in October. 

Lundy made at least one other 
visit to Hayti, to colonize emancipat- 
ed slaves ; tvas beaten nearly to death 
in Baltimore by a slave-trader, on 
whose eouduct ho had commented in 
terms which seemed disrespectful to 
the profession; was flattered by the 
judge’s assurance, when the trader 
came to be tried for the assault, that 
“ ho [L.] had got iiotliiiig more than 
he deserved and he made two long 
journeys through Texas, to the Mexi- 
(‘iin d(q.>artmeiits across the Rio 
Grande, in qncst of a suitable lo- 
cation oil whi(ih to plant a colony 
of freed blacks from the United 
States, hut w'itliout simcess. Ho 
traveled in good part on foot, ob- 
serving the strictest ecemomy, and 
supporting liimself by working at 
saddlery and bariiess-inending, from 
pla(*e to pla(5(?, as circumstances re- 
(piired. Meantime, he had been 
(?omp(?lled to remove his paper from 
I Baltimore to AVusliingtou; and final- 
j ly (ill IsllO), to Philadel])hia, Avbero 
I it was entitled 77/c In- 

I and at last merged into The 

Petnh^yJmnia Freeman, His colo- 
nizing cntcrjirisc took him to Mon- 
(dova, Cornargo, Monterey, Matamo 
ras, and Yicjtoria, in IMexico, and con- 
sumed the better part of several 
years, (dosing in 1835. He also made 
I a visit to the s(?ttlcments in Canada, 
of fugitives from American Slavery, 
to inquire into the welfare of their 
inhabitant's. On the. .17th of May, 

[ ^'ScpUmihcr ath — At Albany, I made some no 

j qiiaintiiiiccs. riiVniUhropints are itte slowest erm- 
turns breathing. They think forty times before they 
act” 

There is reason to fear that the littlo Quaker 
was a ’ fanatic.’ 
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1838, at the burning by a mob of 
Pcnrisylviiiiia lliill — built by Aboli- 
tionists, beoanso they could be heard 
iu no otliei* — his little projxirty, con- 
sisting mainly of ])a])er.s, books, 
clotlies, (itc., wliicli had been collected 
in one of tbe rooms of that Hall, 
with a view to liis inigralion west- 
ward, was 1 1 )tally <1 estn )y (id. I n J nly, 
he started for Illinois, where bis chil- 
dren then resided, and reaehiid them 
in the Septciinber following. He 
planted Idinscdf at Lowell, La Salle 
(‘onnty, gathered his offspring about 
him, ]uirt‘hastKl a ])rintlng-olli<!e, and 
renewed tJie issues <»f liis “Genius.'’ 
Blit in August, ISJU), be was attacked 
]»y a ])re vailing fever, of wlii<th be 
died on the 22d of that monlb, in the 
51st vear of his aire. Tims closed 
till' record of one ot the most heroic?, 
devoted, unselfish, courageous lives, 
that has ever been lived on this eoii- 
tinent.^" 

"WnjJAM LnoYi) Gai:kison, horn in 
obscurity Sind indigence, at Newbury- 
port, Massachi/retts, in 1805, and 
educat(?d a printer, after haiiiig tried 
his boyish Jiand at slioc-inaking, wood- 
sawi ng, and cabi n (it-niaki ng, started 
2'he Free Pn v.y, in his native plaec, 
directly upon attaining liis majority; 
hut Newburyport was even then a 
slow old town, and his enterprise soon 
proved unsiic(jessfuL lie migrated 
to Boston, worked a feiv months as 
a journeyman printer, and then be- 
came editor of The Nathnud Indian- 
thropist^ an organ of the Temperance 
movement. 1 le left tl lis early i n 1 828, 
to become editor, at Bennington, Ver- 
mont, of The Journal of the Tinten^ a 
“ !N^ational Eepublican” gazette, and 
about the ablest and most interesting 


newspaper ever issued in that State. 
Though earnestly dcvot(?d to the re- 
election of John Quincy Adams, as 
President, it gavci a hearty siipjiort 
to the Tem]>erance, Anti-Slavery, and 
other Eeforni jirojects, and promoted 
the extensive ciriadation and signa- 
ture of memorials to Congress, urging 
the lianislinumt of Slavcjry from the 
I Distrust of (^oluiid)ia. But its pa- 
in magi? was unecpial lo its merits; 
and, ^Ir. Adams having htuni defeat- 
ed, its ]>id)lieiitioii was soon afterward 
diseontinuiid. 

Mr. Garrison was, about this time, 
visited by Lundy, and induced to 
, join him in the editorsliip of The 
, Gi nniiiixt Baltimore, wliitlier ho ac- 
c<»rdingly proceeded in the Aiitumn 
of 1821). Lundy bad been a zealous 
I siij)]>orter of Adams; and, under his 
auspic^cs, a single EmaiU'ipation can- 
didate for the Legislature had been 
repeatedly presented in Baltimore, 
receiving, at one election, more than 
nine hundred votes. Garrison, in 
his hrst issue, insistc'd on immediate 
and iinconclitional Emancipation as 
the right of the slave and the duty of 
the master, and disclaimed all tem- 
porizing, all make-shifts, all emn- 
proiniscs, coiidonining Colonization, 
and everything else tliat involved 
or implied afiiliation or sympathy 
with shiveholdcrs. Having, at 
leiigtli, denounced the coastwise 
slave-trade betw(?en Baltimore and 
N(nv Orleans as “ domestic. i)iracy,” 
and stigmatized by name certain 
Baltimoreans concerned therein, ho 
Avas indicted for “a gross and mali- 
cious libel” on those worthies, con- 
victed, sentenced to ])ay fifty dollars’ 
fine and costs, and, in default there- 
of, committed to jail. A judgment 


10 Condensed from tlie ** Life of Benjamin Lundy,” by Thomas Earle. 
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in behalf of one of these aggrieved 
persons of $1,000 and costs was like- 
wise obtained against him on a civil 
suit, bnt never enforced. ITc remain- 
ed forty-nine days in prison, during 
wliicli his case excited mucli sympa- 
thy, a ])rotest against his incarcera- 
tion having been issued by the Manu- 
mission Society of North Carolina. 
At length, the fine and costs were 
paid by Arthur Ta])pan, tlien a 
wealtljy and generous New York 
merchant, who anticipated, by a few 
days, a similar act meditated by Hen- 
ry Clay, Separating himself from 
Lundy and JVEr. (larri- 

son now proposed the [uililication of 
an anti-Slavery (srgau in Wasliinghm 
City ; but, att;.‘r traveling and le(‘- 
turing throngli tlio great cities, and 
being prcv(uitcd by violeiu'e from 
Bi)eaking in naltimorc, lui concluded 
to issue liis journal from Boston in- 
stead of AVashingion ; and the fiivt 
number of 21m lAh mim' appeared 
ac(K)rdingly on the 1st of January, 
1S30. It was, from tli() outset, as 
thorough-going as its e< liter ; a?id its 
motto — “Our Country is the World 
— Our Countrymen aro all jrankind” 
— truly denoted its cliara<*t.er and 
spirit. “No Union \vith slavelioldoi’s” 

" •* The brojuh'st nrirl f;ir-siH;hto(l intellect 
is iitterlj uiiiiblc to see the liJtiiuuto foiise»|Ucii- 
cos of any great social clianfrc. Ask yonrself, 
on all such occasions, if tliero be any lilonieiii of 
right or wrong hi the quest ion, any principle of 
clear, milural justice, that turns the scale. If 
so, take your part with tin* fM-rfect and atisfract 
right, aud trust G(m 1 to see iJiat it shall pr(»v<; 
tho oxpfjdient .” — Weudnll PUUlipu'N Sjmxhts anti 
Lecture.^!, p. IS. ' 

“Tho tiiuo baa boon wbeu it was the duty of 
the reformer to show cau.'sc wliy he ofiiTcd to 
disturb tho (piiet of th*- world, lliit, during tho 
discussion of tho m-iuy ref mij.s which liavr been 
advocMited, and which liav< more or lesssiiccecpd- 
ed, ono alter another — fi’eedom of tJio lower 
classes, freedom of food, fi eedorn of the press, 
freedom of thought, reform in i»ciial legisLition, 
and a thous^md otiicr matters — it seems to mo 
to liavo been proved eonelusii ely, that goveni- 


was adopted as a principle some 
yeai-s later ; as was tbe doctrine that 
“The [Federal] Constitution is a 
covenant with death, and an agree- 
ment with hell.” To wage against 
Slavery an uncompromising, unre- 
lenting war, asking no quarter and 
giving none — to regard and proclaim 
the equal and inalienable rights of 
every innocent human being as infe- 
rior or subordinate to those of no 
otlior, and to repudiate all creeds, all 
alleged rcvehitiims, rituals, constitu- 
tions, governments, parties, politics, 
that rejerd, defy, or ignore tliis fun- 
damental truth — such is and has been 
tlie distinctive idea of tlie numerical- 
ly small, but able and thoroughly 
ejirncst class, known as “ (xarrisoni- 
aiis.”*' They for many years gener- 
ally declined, and some of thorn still 
decline, to vote, deeming the Gov- 
ernment and all i)artiesso profoundly 
corrupted by Slavery, that no ono 
could do so without dereliction from 
])rinciple and moral defilement. And, 
tliongli tlie formal and deiinilive sep- 
aration did not take place till 1839, 
the alienation between the Garrisoni- 
aiis an<l the larger number of Anti- 
Slavery men had long been decided 
and irremediable. A very few years, 

meiit cmiimciuvrl in usurpation ntid oppression; 
that liberty ami eivilizatioii, at j)re.sent, are noth- 
ing else than the fnigmeuls r>f rights which tho 
seafVuld and tlio stake liave wrung from tho 
strong liaiuls of the usurpers. Every step of 
progress the world lias made lias been from 
scaffold to sca/lbld, and from stake to stake. It 
would hardly be (‘.vaggoration to say, tliat all tho 
gro;it truths relating to society and government 
liavo been lirst heard in tlie solemn protests of 
martyred patriotism, or tho loud cries of crushed 
and starving labor. Tho la)v has been always 
wrong.” — p. 14. 

“ An intelligent domofTftcy says of Slavery as 
of a church, * This is justice and iliut iniquity.* 
The track of Cod's thunderbolt is a straight lino 
from one to tlie other, and the Church or State 
tiiat cannot stand must get out of the way.”— 
/hidf p. 267. 
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dating from 1832-3, when the New 
England and the American Anti- 
Slavery Societies Avere formed re- 
spectively, sufiBced to segregate the 
American opponents of Slavery into 
four general divisions, as follows : 

1. The “ (rarrisonians” aforesaid. 

2. The members of the “Liberty 
party,” who, regarding tlio Federal 
Constitution as essentially anti-Slave- 
ry, swore Avith good (ionscience to 
uphold it, and sii|)])ortc<l only can- 
didates Avho were distinctively, deter- 
minedly, pro-einineiitly, (jhainpions of 
“ Liberty for all.” 

3. VarJpuB small sects and parties, 
Avhich occupied a middle ground be- 
tween the above positions ; some of 
the sects agreeing Avlth the hitter in 
inter] .reting and revering the Bible 
as coiisistcntly anti-Slavcry, wliile re- 
fusing, Avitli the former, to vote. 

4. A large and steadily increas- 
ing dass who, though decidedly auti- 


Slavery, refused either to witliliold 
tlieir votes, or to throw them away 
on candidates Avhose election Avas im- 
possible, but persisted in voting, at 
nearly every election, so as to cifect 
good and prevent evil to the extent 
of their j)ower. 

An artful and persistent ignoring 
of all distinction hetween these class- 
es, ainl thus coA-ering Abolitionists in- 
dis(?ririiinately with odiiun, as lujstile 
to Christianity and to the Constitu- 
tion, was long the most elective 
Aveapun in the armory of their com- 
mon foes. Thousands, Avhose con- 
sciences and hearts would naturally 
have drawn them to the side of hu- 
manity and justice, Avere rej)clled by 
A'ocifcroiis representations that to do 
so would identify them Avilh the “ dis- 
union” of Wendell PliilHps, the 
“ radicalism” of Ileiiry C. Wright, 
and the “infi<lelity” of Pillsbury, 
Theodore Pai-kor, and Garrison, 


X. 

THE CIIUECIIES AND SLAVERY. 


Wk have seen tliat the RcA^ohitioii- 
ary era and the Revolutionary spirit 
of our country Avere profouinlly hos- 
tile to Slavery, and that tin y Avere 
not content Avith mere protests 
against an cAdl Avhicli positive efforts, 
determined acts, were rctpnred 
remove. Before the Revolution, in- 

Sundry differences resjxjcting “AA'umau’s 
Rigbta” — wliore«)f the (rarrisonians were stanch 
Bsserters — and other incidental qiiostions, were 
the immediate caiisca of the rupture betwccMi 
the Garrisonians and the political Abolitionists, 
whereby tlie American Anti-Shivery Society was 
convulsed by the secession of the latter in 1810 ^ 


deed, a religious opjiosition to Slave- 
ry, whereof the sotdety of Christian 
Friends or Quakers Avere the pio- 
neers, had been developed both in 
the mother country and in her (?olo- 
nies. George Fox, tlie first Quaker, 
bore earnest testimony, so early as 
1671, on tbe oettasion of bis visit to 

but the uliimate causes of the nipluro were 
deeper than tliese. ^\s a body, the Garrisouinns 
were regarded as radical in politics and heterodox 
in theology ; and the more Orthodox, conserva- 
tive, and especially the clerical Abolitionists, in- 
creasingly disliked tlie odium incited by the 
sweeping utterances of the Garnsomou leaders. 
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BarLadoeSj against the prevalent cni- 
elty and iiilninianity with which ne- 
gro shivos were then treated in that 
island, and urged their gradual cman- 
eipath m. Ills letter implies that some 
of liis dis(*i])h*s were slaveln >ldcrs. Vet 
it was not till 1727 that the yearh' 
inccting of the wliolc society in Lon- 
don declared “the importing <»f ne- 
groes from their native count ly aiid 
relations, hy Friends, not a coiniuiiul- 
Mo. or allowable pra(*tiee.” Xearly 
thirty years before, tlie yearly meet- 
ing in Philadel[>hia took a 

step in advance of this, admonishing 
their meinhcrs to he careful not to 
encourage the hrhtfjJnj In of (tnjj 
nnore and that those who 

have negroes ho <‘arefnl of them, 
bring thcni to meeting, etc., etc. It 
thus api)(*ars that (iiiakeis, like otlu*r 
Christians, were then not only slavc- 
bohhjrs, blit engaged in the Slave- 
Trade. In 1754, tiie Ameriean (Qua- 
kers liad advanced to tlie ])oiiit of 
]mb]iely recommending tbeir socie- 
ties to “advise and deal with such as 
engage in” tlie Slave-Trade. Again : 
slaveholding Quakers were urged — 
not to cmaiicii)atc their slaves — but 
to care for tbeir morals, and treat 
them humanely. The British (Jiia- 
kers came up to this mark in 1758 — 
four years later; and more decidedly 
in 1761 and 1763. lu 1774, the riiil- 
adelphia iii(*eting directed tJiat all 
2 )ersons engaged in any form of slavc;- 
tradiiig he “disowneil and in 1776 
took the decisive and limil ste]) hy di- 
reciting “ that the^>//v?tf/‘.vof slaves, who 
refused to execute the proper iiistnj- 
ments for giving tlu*iu llieir freedom, 
he disowned likewise.” This blow 
liit tlie nail on the bead. In 1781, 
but “one case” ro(piiring discipline 


imdc»r this head W'as reported ; and 
ill 1783, it duly appeared that there 
were no slaves owned by its iiicm- 
ben The coincidence of these later 
dates with the origin, ]wogress, and 
close of our Revolutionary struggle, 
is notewortliy. The New York and 
Rliode Island yearly meetings passed 
almost simultaneously through the 
same stages to like results; tliat of 
Virginia pursued a like course ; hut, 
uiec>tiiig greater ohstai-les, Avas longer 
in overcoming them. It discouraged 
llic j)Hrclntnimj of slaves in 1766 ; ur- 
gently vcn'ornmcmled manumission in 
1773; yet, so late as 1787, its animal 
re] >ort.s stated that s(uue members still 
held sbiA’os. But it is understood tliat 
SlaAxry and Quakcrisui, iliroiigliotit 
the South, bad very little coinmuiiiou 
; or sympatliy al‘ter tluj IteA^olution, 

I and were gradually and tiiudly di- 
vorced so early as 1800. Hence, as 
ShiA'ery grcAV stronger and moi‘c in- 
tolerant there, (Quakerism gradually 
faded out; so that its adherents Avere 
probably fcAver in that soirtioii in 
l.SOt) than they bad been eiglity yiiars 
before. 

Of other religious denominations, 
none of the more im]>ort.ant and p<i})U- 
lar, Avliieli date back to the earlier 
])criods of our colonial history, can 
show' cA'cii so fair a record as the 
abo By the Roman Catboliijs and 
J^rotesfant Kjiiscopalians, generally, 
Shiveholding lias ne\Tr been, and is 
not yet, (toiisidcred inconsistent with 
]uoty, and a blameless, exemplary,' 
Christian life. Individuals in these, 
as ill other comimmlons, liave cou- 
s])icuously c,ondenmed and earnestly 
opposed ilumaii SlaAXTy; but the 
general influence of these churches iii 
our country, and especially of their 


Clarkson’s History. 
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Lierarclues, has heen adverse to the 
l)ractical redognition of every iiiiio- 
cent niaif s right to his own limbs and 
sinews, and to sell or employ his own 
labor as to himself shall seem best. 

The Presbyterian, Congregational, 
Baptist, and kiFulred “ Ortliodox” 
denominations, have no veiy eonsist- 
ent or luminous record on tliis sub- 
ject. TIius, the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly did, at its ^session in 
179*1 — long before its division into 
“Old School” and “New School” — 
adopt a note to one of the qiu^stioiis 
in its long(T Cateehism, wherein, cx- 
]Kmndin«^ and ap])lying the Eighth 
Cominandnumt, it allinned that the 
Biblical condemnation of “w/c/n- 

“ c'(»iii])rc‘lionds .nil who aro cono-orned in 
Lriti^iiif' sinv nftlio liunian imc^* into Slavery, 
or rrtitinhtfj then) therein, StejilerM ot* men 
are tlio-^e who hrin*r oil' slaves or freemen, 
n:i(l keep, .v/7/, or hutf them. To steal a 
l‘rvt‘iM:m, says (Irotius, is the Jiij^hest kind 
Ol' I heft,’’ ete., etc. 

But tins note was direch'd to bo 
rrttsed by tbe Otuieral Assemlily of 
18 to, in a resolve Nvliiidi characterizes 
Slavery as a “ rnoui’nfnl evil,” but 
does not direct that the chnrehes he 
pnrgexl of it. Tn 1818, a fresh As- 
ficmbly adopted an “Ex])ression of 
Views,” wherein Shivery is reprobat- 
ed as a 

“gross violation of the most ])rccions and 
sacred rights of linmtm riatnro utterly incon- 
sistent with the law of Clod, which requires 
us to love onr neighbor as oiir.selvcs, and to- 
tally irreeouciluble with the si)irit and prin- 
ciples of the gospel of Christ, wdiieh enjoin 
that ‘ all things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do yc also to them.’ ” 

But, instead of requiring its mem- 
bers to clear tboraselves, and 
clear, of slaveliolding, the Assembly 
exhorted them to “continue and in- 
crease their exertions to effect a total 
abolition of Slaverj', with no greater 


delay than a regard for the jHihlio 
welfare denHiiuhP'^ and rccommcTid- 
ed that, if “a Christian professor 
shall 8cll a slave, vdio in also in enni^ 
Qiviinion with our Church?'* — said slave 
not being a consenting party to ibe 
sale — tlie seller bo “suspended till lie 
sliall rej)ent and juake ]*ej)ara.tion !” 
It need liardlybo added tliat, with 
few and spasmodic t\\cepti<)ns, the 
Presbyterian Clmrclj them^d’ortli was 
foniul a]K)logi/Jng fv>r Slavery, and 
<*ensuring its determined assailants 
far oftener tlian doing or devising 
anything to hasten tliat “total aboli- 
tion,” which it had solemnly pro- 
nounced a reqnirtunent of Christian- 
ity. And*, though the Synod of Ken- 
tucky, in adopted a nqicu-t on 
Slav^ery, which condeirincd slave- 
holding broadly and tIit»i'oug]ily, ar.d 
rcprohatcMl the domestic slave-trade 
as revolting, even horrible, in its 
cruelty, the same report admits that 
“ those wlu) hold to onr cornu mnion, 
are involved in it;” and no action 
was taken whereby they should he 
reipiired to choose between their con- 
nection with the Clinndi and persist- 
ence in buying, holding, and selling 
men, women, and children, as slaves. 

Nor did the division of this Church, 

I wlii(‘h oex-nrred not long afterward, 
work any im})rovcineiit in this re- 
spect. A majoj’ity of the shiveholding 
meinbcj’s, doubtless, adliei'cd to the 
“Old School;” hut the “New 
School” liid not sec fit to make 
slaveliolding a bar to its communion. 
On the contrary, certain Presbyteries 
having done so, the General Assem- 
bly of 1843 censured their action, and 
required that it be rescinded. And 
though, in 1846, the next General 
Assembly reiterated, in substance, 
the broad condemnation of Slavery 
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contained in the Expression of Views 
in 1818, and in 1849 proclaimed that 

“ tlicro has hct*n no information before this 
Assembly to prove that the members of oiir 
Ohurch, in the Slave States, are not doing 
all they can (situated ns they are, in the 
l)rovidence of Hod) to bring about the pc»s- 
session and enjoymeut of liberty by the en- 
slaved,” 

it iri 119 certain as that “ fine words 
butter no ])arsni})s,” that slaves con- 
tinued to he bought, held, and sold 
by members of the “‘i^ew,” as well 
as of the ‘'■Old School” rresbvterian 
Church, and that, while Aholitionists 
were subject to continued and un- 
sparing deminciatiuu in the common 
as well as tlie s])e('ial organs and 
utterances of tlicse 7‘ival sects, slave- 
lioldiu’s olYen tilh'd the highest seats 
in their respective synagogues, and 
Slavery regarded their aimless demin- 
ciations and practi(?al tolerance with 
serene complacency. 

With the Baptists and Methodists 
— ^two very niinicroiis and important 
denominations — the case was some- 
what different. Each of these 
churches was originally anti-SIavcry. 
The Methodists, in the infancy of 
their communion, Avero gatliered 
mainly from among the ])oor and 
dcsj)iscd classes, and had much more 
affiliation Avith slaves than Avitli their 
masters. Their dis(rij)liiie could Avitli 
great difficulty be reconciled with 
slaA^eholding by their laity, Avhile it 
decidedly could 'iwt he made to per- j 
niit slaveholding on the ])art of their 
Bishops ; and this impelled the seces- 
sion, some twenty years since, of the 
“ Methodist Church South,” carrying 
off most, but not all, of the cliiirclics 
located in the Slave States. The 
General Conference held at Cincin- 
nati in 1836 solemnly diftclnimfid 


“ any right, wish, or intention, to in- 
terfere with tho civil and political 
relation between master and slave, as 
it exists in the slaveliolding States of 
this TTiiioii,” eondemned tAVO minis- 
ters Avho had delivered Abolition lec- 
tures, and decilared the opponents 
of Abolition “true friends to the 
Cbiircli, to the slaves of the South, 
and to the Constitution of our Coun- 
try.” 

The Baptists of Virginia, in Gen- 
eral Assembly, 1789, upon a reference 
from the session of the preceding 
year, on motion of Elder John Lc- 
land, 

“ That Slavery is ft violent de- 

privatii>n of tlie riglifs of nature, aiul incon- 
sistent with re])iil»liean governmont ; and 
therefore we reeommeiid it to our bretlirea 
to make use of every measure .to extirpate 
this liorrid evil from tlio land ; ami pray Al- 
iiiiglity (lod that oiir honorable Legislatiiro 
may have it in their i>ower to proclaim tho 
great jul)i1oe, consistent with the pnnci[>le9 
of good i»olicy.” 

I But no similar declaration has 
been made by any Southern Baptist 
State Convention since field-bands 
rose to §l,()tK) each, and black in- 
fants, at birth, Avere accounted worth 
SlUO. On the contrary, the South- 
I eni Ba]>tist8 have for thirty years 
heen among the foremost champions 
of slaA’eholding as righteous and 
Christian, and the SaA^aniiah Eiver 
Bafjtist Association in 1885 gravely 
decided that slave husbands and 
wives, separated by sale, should he 
at liberty to take new partners ; be- 
cause 

“such separation, among persons situated as 
our slaves are, is civilly a separation by 
death, and they ])elieve that, in the sight of 
God, it would be so viewed. To forbid 
second marriages, in such cases, would be 
to expose tlio parties not only to greater 
hardships and stronger temptations, but to 
church eenmre for acting in obedience to 
their maetert^' etc., etc. 
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Thus adapting Christianity to 
Slavery, instead of requiring that 
Slavery be made to square with the 
requirements of Christianity. And 
this is a fair specimen of what lias 
jiassed for religion at the Soutli for 
the last thirty or forty years. 

Ill full view of these facts, the 
Northern and Southern Baptists met 
for thirty years in Triennial Conven- 
tion, over whicli slavciiohlers usually 
presided, and wherein the righteous- 
ness of slaveholding could not, there- 
fore, without seeming rudeness, he 
questioned. A bolitioii might b(5 free- 
ly Btigmaiizcd ; slaveholding was ta- 
citly admitted to be just and proper 
by the very constitution of the body. 
And by no sect or class have anti- 
Slavery inculcations Iwjcn more viru- 
lently rei)robat<'d than by the Bap- 
tists of the South. 

Tlic Free-Will Baptists, several 
bodi(.*8 of Scottish Covenanters, and 
other olFscts from tJie original Pres- 
byterian stock, wdth certain of the 
Wotlmdist didserilcrs or seceders from 
the great Metl^odi^t Episcopal organ- 
ization, have generally maiiitaiiicd an 
attitude of hi»stility to Slavery. So, 
of late years, have the greater num- 
ber of Tlnitarian and Fniversalist con- 
ventions. But all these together are 
a decided minority of the American 
Pco])le, or even of the professing 
Christians among them; and they 
do not at all shake the general truth 
til at the aiiti-Slavery cause, through- 
out the years of its arduous and })er- 
ilous struggle up from contempt and 
odium to respect and power, received 

* W^itnoss Lundy and Garrison at Boston, 1S28. 

* “ Alusl tliey hud been friends in youth; 

But whispering tongues can poison truth, 
And constancy lives in realms above; 


far more of hindrance tlian of help 
from our ecclesiastical organizations. 
And this fact explains, if it docs not 
excuse, the un-Ortliodox, iiTcverent, 
and “infidel” tendencies which have 
been so iVeelv, and not alwav's niirca- 
sonably, ascribed to the a|.>f)stles f)f 
AlM>lition. Tliese have justly felt that 
the organizcKl and recognized religion 
of tlie country has not treated tlieir 
cause as it deserved and as tli(*y had a 
right ti) c\])ect. Tlie pioneers < )f “mod- 
ern Abolition” were almost imifonnly 
<levont, ])ions, church-nurtured men, 
who, at the outset of llicii* enterprise, 
took the cause of the slave ‘to the 
j (Clergy and the Church, with iindouht- 
ing faith tliat it would there he rec- 
ognized and by them adopted as the 
cause of vital Christianity. Speaking 
geiKirally, they were rejmlsed and re- 
sisted, quite as much to their aston- 
ishment as their mortification ; and 
the resulting estrangement and hos- 
tility were proportioned to the full- 
ness of their trust, the hitterness of 
their disap])ointment.‘‘ It would have 
boon M'is(?r, doubtless, to have for- 
borne, and trusted, and reasoned, and 
remonstrated, find snjiplicated ; but 
patience and policy arc nut the vir- 
tues for whicli reformers are Jipt to 
bo distinguished; siiu-o, Mere they 
prudent and politic, tliey M'onld choose 
some safer and sunnier ]mth. No in- 
surance coiniiany that had taken a 
large risk on the life of «Iohn the 
Baptist would liave counseled or ap- 
proved liis freedom of sj^cech M’itk 
regard to the domestic relations of 
Herod. 

And life is thorny and youth is vain ; 

And to fte wroth witfi one tee hce^ 

Doth worh lUce^madnexs on the brain,** 

— Coleridge's ChrUUibi 
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XI. 

THE PEO-SLAVKUY REACTION. 


Thp. L*hevaf()i\ by its iiiuunnpro- 
spirit and iiiisparing denunci- 
ations, so«»n cliallcjigcd and secured, 
to an 0 x 1 cut (piite un])re(*-edcntcd, the 
attention of adversaries. Tn?ating 
Slavery uniformly as a (n*inie to he re- 
pented, a wrong to ho righted at the 
earliest moment, if it did imt convince 
the understanding of slaveliohhu’s, it 
at hiast excited their wrath, llefore it 
liad l>eon issued a year, while it laid 
proha hly less than a thousand siihscri- 
hers, and wliihj its editor and liis part- 
ner w(*r(* still working all day as joiir- 
nevnum printers, sleejang, after some 
lioiirs’ editorial labor, at night on the 
floor of their little sky-parlor ollice, 
and dr(^aining rather of liow or where 
to g(it momw or credit for the paper 
required for next wcah's issue than 
of trouhling the r(i])os(i of States, they 
were flatt(.'red hy an act of the fjC'gis- 
lature of Georgia, unanimously pjiss- 
ed, and duly ap])roved hy Governor 
Lurri|)kin, offering the lil)cral reward 
of to whomsoever should ar- 

rest, bring to trial, and ])roseciite to 
conviction, either of tlufin under the 
laws of that State — the arrest be- 
ing the only dilllcult matter.* There 
was no reason to doubt that the ]m)f- 
fer W'as made in good faith, and that 
the stipulated reward would have 
been more promptly and cheerfully 
paid than Southern debts are apt to 

> Ilarriaon Gray Otis, the wealthy and aristo- 
cratic Mayor of Boston, being required by a 
Southern magistrate to suppress The Liberator — 
which was probably tho firrft ho had heard of it 
— in duo season reported that his ofllcors liad 
•* ferreted out the paper and its editor, whose 
office was an obscure hole, his onl^ visible aux- 


be. Other such rewards of $10,000, 
$50,000, and even $100,000, for the 
bodies or tho lieails of prominent 
Abolitionists, were from time to time 
advertised; but these plagiarisms were 
seldom responsibly hacked, and j>rov- 
cd only tho anxiety of the offerers 
to distingiiish themselves and cheaply 
Avin a local popularity. Their aspf^et 
Avas not business-like. In several in- 
stances, Southern grand juries grave- 
ly indicted Nortbern ^‘agitators*’ for 
oficnscs against the peace and dig- 
nity of tbeir respective States ; and in 
at least one case a formal requisition 
Avas made upon tlic Governor of New 
York for tlio surrender of an Aboli- 
tionist Avbo liad never trod the soil of 
the ollended State ; but the GoATrnor 
(Marcy), tbougli ready to do Avbat bo 
lavA’fully (jould to propitiate Southern 
faA'or, was constrained respectfully to 
decline. 

'riiat “ error of opinion may l ie safe- 
ly tolerated Avliere reason is left free 
to combat it,”’' is a tnitli tliat does 
not seem to Iimac occurred cither to 
the Soutb(jrn or Northern contorauers 
of the Garrisonian ultras. In fact, it 
does not seem to have irradiated the 
minds of the chief priests, scribes and 
Pharisees of Clirist’s day, nor those 
of the liereditary champions of estab- 
lished institutions and gainful tradi- 
tions at almost any time. The South- 

iliary u negro boy, liis supporters a fow ijtsignif- 
icant persons of all colors” — whenco the said 
Otis conchidod that his paper ought not to dis- 
turb tho slumbers of tho quite significant and 
potent Southrons. Tho superficial, purblind 
Mayor 1 

> Jefferson’s Inaugural Address. 
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em journals and oilier oracles iin- ' 
periously, wratbfully, demanded the 
instant suppression and extinction of 
the ‘incendiaries” and “fanatics,” 
under the usual penalty of a dissolu- 
tion of the Union ; ® to AvhicJi was now 
added the annihilation of Nortlicni 
])ros]>erity and consequence through 
a retributive withdrawal of Soutlufrn 
trade.* The commercial and polit- 
ical iiiterests at the North, which 
rcfranled Sontheru favor as the sheet- 
anchor of their hopes, eagerly re- 
sponded to these ov(n*tures, clamoring 
for ]>enal enactments and po])ular 
proofs of Northern fidelity to (Consti- 
tutional ()l>ligations. The former were 
not forthcoming; in fact, the most 
adroit and skillful draftsman would 
liave fonrid it diHicult to frame any 
su(*li law as was required— any one 
that would have siibserveil the end 
ill view — that would not liave directly 
and glarini^ly contravened the consti- 
tution or liill of rights of (;ven the 
most “ ('onservati v’^e'" ?>tate. Yet Pres- 
ident Jackson did not hesitate, in 
his Annual Message of December 2, 
1 835, to say : 

“T must also invito your attoiillon to llic 
pniiifiil oxcitoiiiont produced in the Son^Ii 
bv attoiiipts to cirouliiUv tlirouj^h tlio mails, 
inllammatory appo- Is jid«lrosso<l to the pus* 
slons of tlio slaves, in prints, and in various 

® Tlio following is an extract from tlio Awjitsta 
(Oa.) Chrmit.l& of October, ISlio : 

“ Wo firmly belie vo lliat, if tho Soutbem States 
do not ([uiekly unite, and declare to tbu Eortii, if 
tile question of Slavciry bo longer di'^cusstd in any 
Biiape, tbeyu'ill iristantb'seccilo from tho Union, 
that the question must be settled, .iiid very soon, 
by tlio SWORD, as the only possible moans of 
Belf-prosorvation." 

February IG, 1836, both houses of the Vir- 
ginia Legislature agreed to tho following: 

^^Jiexolredf That the non-slavcholding States 
of the Union aro respectfully but earnet>tiy re- 
quested promptly to adopt pefwil mictTnents, or 
such other measures as will fffeelmiUy s'upprens 
oil tvifiocialtons within their res|jective limits pur- 
porting to bo, or having tho character of, Aboli- 
tion socletioa’* 


sorts of publications, calculated to stiniiil.ato 
tlicin to insurrection, and to produoo all the 
liorrors of a servile war. 

“ Tliero is, doubtless, no respectable ])or- 
tion of oiir fellow-countrymen who can bo 
so far misled s s to feel any other sentiment 
than that of indignant regret at conduct so 
destructive of the harmony and fieaco of 
the country, and so repugnant to I lie iirincU 
pies of onr national compact, and to the dic- 
tates of Jinmanity and religion. Our hajipi- 
ness and jirosperity eVsentially depend upon 
jioaco witliin our borders — and jieace de- 
pends upon the maintenance, in good faith, 
of those compromises of the Constitution 
iijwn which the Union is founded.- It is for- 
tunate Ibr the country that tho gooil sense, 
tho generous feeling, and tho deep-rooted 
attacliment of tlio ])eople of the non -slave- 
holding States to the rnion, and to their 
fellow-eiti/.ens of the same blood in tho 
South, have given so strong and impressive 
a tone to tlie sentiments entertaineil against 
the j>roeeedings of the misguided ]>ersons 
who have engaged in these unconstitutional 
and wieked attempts, and esiiecially .against 
the emissaries from foreign ]iMrts wiio havo 
dared to intt*rfero in tiiis matter, as to au- 
thorize the lio[)0 that those attempts will no 
longer he ]>ersisted in. Kill, if these expres- 
sions of the ]>ul)Iic will shall not he sutlieient 
to etVoct ho di sirahle a result, not a doubt 
ean be entertained that the non-slaveliohling 
States, so far from coimtcnaneing tho slight- 
est interfereiiee witli the constitutional 
rights of the South, will be jirompt to exer- 
cise their aiitliority in supjiressing, so far as 
ill them lies, wliatever i.s calculated to pro- 
duce tho evil. 

‘•Ill leaving the care of other branches of 
this interesting subject to tlio State authori- 
ties, to whom they properly belong, it is 
nevertheless proper for Congress to take 
such measures as Avill prevent tlio Post- 
Oftieo Department, wJiich was designed to 

liesoluiions, simil:ir in spirit and demand, were 
adopted by the Logislutui-es of .Soiitli Carolina, 
North ('arolina, Alabama, and douhtloss other 
Slave States. 

* The liiclunond Whig^ in tho course of a ful- 
iniualion against tho Abolitionists, said ; 

*‘Tho people of the North iiuisl go to hanging 
those famlics if lltry nwdd not hme the beurjll of 
Ifie h ide., and they ■''ill do it. ♦ ♦ ♦ Do- 

liend upon it, tho Northern people will '/icrer ««<;- 
rjfice their prefeid liicraNne trade with the Souths 
fio hruj as tlw hantjiiitj of a few thounatuls will pre- 
vent it'* 

Not a bod calculation, provided “ the Northern 
people’* and the enjoyers of “ the lucrative trade” 
aforesaid had been identical ; but they were noli 
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foster an amicable intercourse and corro- 
BpoTidonco between all the members of Uio 
confederacy, fiH>m bciiifj used us an iiistru- 
incTit of an opposite ohura(?ter. Tlio Gen- 
eral Governinent, f»> wliieh tlio great trust is 
confided of preserving inviolate the relations 
created anioiig the SStates by tlio Constitu- 
tion, is especially bound to avoid, in its own 
action, iiny thing that may disturb them. 1 
irvonld therefore call the special attention of 
Congress lo the subject, and resj)ectfully 
suggest the propriety of jiassing such a law 
as will [)rohihit., uiuler severe ])enalties, the 
ciri-nlation in tlie Southern Static, through 
the mail, of incendiary piihli cations hiteuded 
to instigate the slaves to insurre<5tion.’* 

Had the Prosidont been asked to 
justify Ids (iliargcs against liisfellow- 
citizeus of liaviiig attempted to 
eirciilato, through the mails, iutlaui- 
iiiatory appeals, addrcss(*d to the pas- 
sions of in y >/’//# /x,’- et<i., etc., 

lie must have aus\vere<l that he liad 
heard or retid ehargi^s to this Ciffeet, 
and ]ia<l helieved tlunn. But it was 
in vain that the Abolitionists remon- 
strated, and protested, and called for 
proofs. The shiveholding interest 
detested and feared them ; the mob 
was in full cry at their heels ; and it 
W’as the seeming interest of the great 
majority of speakers and writer to 
join in the liunt.® 

Governor Marey followed in the 
footsteps of his i>arty eliief. In liis 
Annual Message of J an nary r>, 183(5 
• — five wtjeks later tlian tlie foregoing 
— ^lic said : 

“Relying on the infiuence of a sound and 
cniiglitened public opinion to restrain and 
control the iniscoiiduct of the citizens of a 
free govornnienf., especially when directed, 
as it has been in this case, with tinexanipled 
energy and uiianiinity, to tlie particular evils 
under consideration, and perceiving that its 
operations have been thus tar salutary, I eti' 
tertaln tlio best hopes that this remedy, of 
itself, will entirely remove these evils, or 
remler lliem comparatively harmless. Hut, 
if these ivaionablo expectations should, un- 

* “ Xow we toll thorn [the Abolitionists] that 
when they openly and jaibUely jiromulgate doc- 
trines wliich outrage public Ibeling, they have 
no right to demand protcetion of tlio people they 
iASulU Ought not, we ask, our city authoritios 


happily, be disappointed ; if, in the face of 
niiinerons and striking exhibitions of pnblio 
r«‘prol)ation, elicited from our (mnstituents- 
by a just fear of the fatal issues in which 
the uncurbed efifoiis of the Abolitionists 
may ultimately end, any considerable portion 
of these misguided mem sliall persist in push- 
ing them forward to disastrous consequen- 
ces, then a question, new to our confeder- 
acy, will necessarily arise, and must be met. 
It must then bo determined how far the 
several Stiitescan jirovide, 'witliiii the proper 
exercise of their constitutional ])owera, and 
bow far, in fulfill iiieiit of the obligations re- 
sulting from tlieir federal relatioiis, they 
ought to provide, by their ow’ii laws, Ibr the 
trial and ]miiishmeiit by their own judica- 
tories, of residents within tJieir limits, guilty 
of acts therein, which are calculated and 
intended to excite insurrection ami reueHioii 
in a sister State. * ♦ * ] cannot doubt 
tliat tlie Legislature possesses the ]>ower to 
pass siieli penal laws as will have tiie ellect 
of preventing the citizens of this State and 
residents within it from availing tlu'insi'lves, 
witli inipnnily, of the ]iroteetion of its sover- 
eignty ami laws, while they are actually om- 
jdoyed in exciting insurrection and sedition 
in a sister Stale, or eng.aged in treasonable 
enterprises, intended to be executed therein.” 

A legishitivo Report responsivo to 
these recommendations was made in 
Mat/ following, just at tlie close of 
the session, which assumed to [dedgo 
tlie faith of the State to puss such 
laws as were suggested by the Gov- 
ernor, wheneijf'r they ahall he requi^ 
Hite ! This report Avas duly forwarded 
to the Southern Governors, but not 
circulated at large, nor was any such 
action as it proposed ever taken — 
or meant to be. Governor Edward 
Everett (Whig), of Massachusetts, 
sent® a Message to tlie Legislature of 
his State, (communicating the de- 
mands of certain Southern States 
that anti-Slavcry inculcations in the 
Free States siiould be legally buj)- 
pressed, and saying : 

“ AVhatever by direct and necossury ope- 


to make them understand this — ^to tell them tluit 
they prosecute their tkkasonablb and beastly 
plans at their own peril?” — Neu) York Counritf 
and Enquirer^ 11th July, 1834 
0 January 6, 1630. 
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ration ia mlcidated to excite an insniTection 
among the slaves, has been hold, by highly 
res])ecttiblo legal authority, an ollcrisc against 
the poaec of this cunniionwealth, which may 
be {iro8ecnte<l as a mindemeariot at common 
law:' 

Tlie Legislature refeired tlio sul)- 
ject to a joint C\ mini it tee, wlieixiof 
a ecmspiouoiis cliani|jion of Slavery 
was (?lniirinan. Tlie Aliolitioiiists 
pen^eived and eagerly endirjK^cd tlieir 
opportunity. They demanded a hear- 
ing before this Coinniittee — they be- j 
ing accused of grave irjisdejn(ainoi*s 
in the doeuinonts whereon it was to 
act -and tlieir request was tardily 
aecedt'd to. On tlie 3d ol* March, 
183b, they were npjiriscd that they 
would b(i heard They were 

duly present accordingly --'the Com- 
mittee sitting in the spacious Itcjire- 
seiitativcs’ Hall, neitla r House being 
in sessi<m. Lricf add!’css(‘s In their 
behalf were heard fnmi Lev. Samuel 
J. May and Ellis ( J ray Lori ng, who 
wore follo\\'e<l bv Professor Charles 
Follen, Avho, in the course of his re- 
marks, alluded to the mob outrages 
to whicli the A’oolitioiiists b;ul re- 
crently been subj(M*ted, remarking 
that any legislative enactment to 
tlieir ])rcjndice would tend to encour- 
age tlieir adversaries to re})eat those 
outrages. The diairman treated tin's 
remark as disrespectful to the Com- 
mittee, and abruptly terminate d the 
lieari ng. ^Jlie Abolitionists tl lerenpoii 
completed promptly their defense, and 
issued it iu a pamphlet, whicdi natu- 
rally attraeted public attention, and 
a popular conviction that fair play 
had not been accorded them was 
manifested. The Legislature shared 
it, and directed its Committee to allow 
them a full hearing. Monday, the 
8th, w^as accordingly appointed for 
the purpose. By this time, the public 


interest had become diffused and in- 
teiisiticd, and the Hall was crowded 
Avitli earnest auditors. The liev. 
William E. Chaiining, then the most 
eminent clergyman in New England, 
ajipeared among the champions of 
Free Sp(?e(rh. Professor Follen ('ori- 
el ud(*d, find was followed hy Samuel 
E. Sewall, AV’^illiam JJoyd Garrison, 
and William Cioodell — the last-named 
stigmatizing llu^ demand of the South 
and its hackers as an iissanlt on the 
liberties of tlie North. Mr. Bond, a 
Boston nuu’chant, and Dr. Bradlcv, 
from I^ly mouth, were ]>i*0Tnptcd by 
the imjiulsc of the hour to add 
their unpi*emc‘ditated remonstrances 
against the contenqilatcd invasion of 
tinu'-lioiiored rights. J)arkii(^ss Iiad 
set ill when the Comnilttei3 rose, and 
a low innrmur of a])proving multi- 
tudes gave token that the ('a use of 
liberty had triumplujd. The (Com- 
mittee reported adversely to the “ agi- 
tators'’ and “ fanatics” at tlie heel of 
the session, hut in evidimt despair of 
any ac*eordant action ; and nom* was 
ever liad. Massachusetts refused to 
manacle her own ]ieo]»le in order to 
nvet more securely the shackles of 
others. 

Jiliode Island was the theatre of 
a similar attenqit, ending in a similar 
failure. And if, iu any other State, 
like efforts w(?re made, tli(»y were 
likewise defeated. No nominally Free 
State, however lujstile to Abolition, 
consented to make it a crime on tlie 
})art of her peo])le to “ preach deliv- 
eran(?(^ to the captive.” 

Blit the systcmati(i suppression of 
anti-Slavery teaching by riot and 
mob-violence was, for a time, well- 
nigli universal. In New York, a 
meeting at Clinton Hall, to organize 
a City Anti-Slavery Society, having 
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been called for tlw evening of Octo- 
ber 2, 1833, tbcrc appeared a counter- 
call from “M.any Southrons” for a 
meeting at the same time and place. 
In aj>prelicnsion of a riot, Clinton 
Hall was not opened ; hut such of the 
Abolitionists as could he notified on 
the instant rc])aired to tlie Chatliam- 
street (''hajK*!. "i'heir opponents Tuet 
in Tammany Hall, and, after making 
their s])eeches and passing their re- 
solves unquestioned, were about to 
adjourn, wlum they were apprised of 
the nicjeting in the Cliaj^el. “ Let us 
rout them!” was the general cry; 
and they rushed noisily to the Cha])ol 
only to find that the Alnilitionists had 
departed. Ten thousand dollars for 
Aithur Tap])an !” was shouted ; hut | 
no one was molested, and the crowd | 
dissolved in the (;(»mfoi*ting assurance 
that the Tlnion was safe. 

But on the 4th of July, 1834, an at- 
tpin])t to hold an anti*Slav<‘ry celebra- 
tion in (yhatham-street Cha]>€d was 
the signal for a furious and alarming 
riot. The prayer, the singing, and 
the reading of the Declaration, were 
cndur(*<l with tolerable patience ; hut 
a Declaration of the Sentiments of 
the A uti Slavery Society by Lewis 
Ta]>])an was int<UTupte<l by liisscs; 
and wlien David Paul Brown, of 
Philadelphia, commenced his oration, 
it was soon manifest that a large por- 
tion of the audience had come ex- 
pressly noi to hear him, nor let any 
one else. llev. Samuel IT. Cox in- 
terposed in behalf of Free Speech; 
hut both were clamored down with 
cries of “Treason! Treason! llur- 
rah for the Union !” and the meeting 
quietly dispersed, without awaiting 
or provoking further violence. 

The leading commercial journals 
having commended this experiment 


in Union-saving, the actors were nat- 
urally impelled to extend it. At 
midnight on the 9th, the dwelling of 
Lewis Tappan was broken o]>en by a 
mob, his furniture carried into the 
street, and consigned to the flames. 
The burning of the house was then 
proposed ; hut the Mayor rcmioiistra- 
ted, and it was forborne. Tlie riots 
were continued through the next 
da\’ ; the doors and windows of Dr. 
‘Cox’s (Presbyterian) church being 
hrokem, with those of Dr. Ludlow’s 
church ; while a Baptist, a Methodist, 
and a Protestant Episcopal church, 
belonging to colored congregations, 
were badly shattered, and one of 
them nearly dt?stroycd, as "was a 
school-house for colored children, and 
many (lw(.‘Hings inhabited by negroes, 
while others were seriously injured. 
Many rioters were arrested dnnng 
tlu'sc days by the polu'e, hut none of 
them w'as ever ])unished. 

Newark, New Jersey, imitated this 
riot on the 11th, but with indiilcTent 
siKfcess. A church was somewhat in- 
jured. 

Piiiladelphia followed on the 13th 
of August. Her riots lasted three 
nights, and the harmless and power- 
less blacks were mainly their vic- 
tims. Forty-four houses (mostly small) 
vrere destroyed or seriously injured. 
Among them was a colored Preshy- 
tenan church. Several of the blacks 
w'crc chased and assaulted, one of 
them being hcatcjii to death, and an- 
other losing his lite in atteiri})tiiig to 
swim the Schuylkill to esciai^e his 
pursuers. 

At AVoreestcr, Massachusetts, Au- 
gust 10, 1835, the Kev. Orange Scott, 
who was lecturing against Slavery, 
was assaulted, his notes tom up, and 
personal violence attempted. 
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At Concord, Jfcw Hampshire, on 
the siinie day, a inoh deinolislied an 
a(^aclerlly, because colored bo^s were 
admitted as inipils. 

At (.■aiiterbiiry, Connecticut, Miss 
Prudence Crandall liaviiig attempt- 
ed, in 1833, to open a scliool for 
colored eliildren, an act was ])asscd 
by the Legislature forbidding any 
teaching within that State of colonid 
youth from other States. She per- 
sisted, and was imprisoiujd for it as tiB 
malefactor. TTavirig laum liborat(*d, 
she resumed her school ; when it was 
broken up by mob-violence. 

The riots whereof the foregoin : are 
specimens were too numerous ami 
wid(i-s})road to be ev’eri glanced at sev- 
erally. They were, doubtless, multi- 
plied and intensified bv the preseiujo 
ill our country of (Ikoi.m.i*. Thompson, 
an (‘minent and ardent KfiglishAboli- 
tumist, who — now tliat the triumph 
of Emaneijiation in the Pritish West 
Indies was -cemred - (*ame over to riid 
the kindred struggle in this country. 
'Phat a Briton she add presume to 
]dcad for Jabertx in this free and 
enliglitened country was not to be 
endured; and Mr. Thoinjisoids elo- 
quence, fervor, and thoroughness, in- 
creased the hoslilijy ex(;ited l)y his 
])resem*e, which, of itself, was lield 
an ample excuse for mobs. He was 
finally induced to desist and return 
to England, from a conviction that 
the jwejiidice aroused by his interfe- 
rcuco in what was esteemed a domes- 
tic di1forcnc,e overbalanced the good 
effect of his lectures. The close «»f 
this year (1835) was signalized by the 
conversion of Gerbtt SMnii — hitlicrto 
a leading and zealous Cohmizationlst 
-to the principles of the Aholitionists. 

In Northfield, New Ilampsliirc, 
December 14, 1835, Rev. George 


Storrs attempted to deliver an anti- 
Slavery lecture, but was dragged 
from Ids knees while at ]>raycr, pre- 
liminary to his address, hy a deimty 
sheriff’ on the strength of a warrant 
issued by a jnstici*, on a complaint 
charging him with being “ a common 
rioter and brawler,” “an idle and dis- 
orderly ]>erson, going about the town 
and county disturbing flio ]mblic 
]>eaee.” On trial, he was accpdttcd ; 
but, on tlui 31st of .^^a^c]l following, 
after li/iving Icc'tiired at Piltsfield, 
New Hampshire, Ikj was again ar- 
rested while at ])ravcr, on a writ 
issued by one wlio athfrward became 
a Menil)er (»f (kmgress, tried the 
same ilay, convicted, and {-eiitcnccd 
to thretj montlis’ imprisonment in the 
House of (knTcctiini. Heapp 
and ti l at was probably the end of the 
matter. 

At Boston, October 21, 1835, a 
large and most rcs[)ccta])le mob, (foni- 
pose<1 in good ])art of inercJiaiits, as- 
sailed a meeting of flic F(*male Anti- 
Slavery Society, while its President 
was at ])rayer, and disj>ersed it. 
AVniiain Lloyd Garrison, having es- 
caped, was found concealed in a cabi- 
iiet-maker''s shop, seized and dragged 
tlirough the streets with a ro[>e around 
life body, threatened with tar and 
feathers, hut finally condiujted to the 
Mayor, who lodged liim in jail till 
tlio next day, to protect him from 
further violence. At the earnest re- 
• nicst of the authorities, he left town 
for a time. 

At Htica, New York, the same 
day, a meeting, convened to fonu a 
1 State Anti-Slavery Society, was bro- 
I ken up by a most rcsiiectablc Com- 
mittee, appointed by a large meeting 
of citizens. Tho office of a Demo- 
cratic journal that had spoken kindly 
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of tlie Abolitionists was assailed and 
its press tlirown down. Tlie disci- 
pline ])rovod effective. No Demo- 
cratic journal issued in that city has 
since ventured to speak a word for 
Freedom or Humanity. Tlie Aboli- 
tionists, at (Icrrit Smith’s invitation, 
adjourned to his home at I*eterbo- 
rough, Madison County, and there 
comj>leted tlieir organization. 

At the South, there was but one 
mode of dealing with Abolitionists — 
that dcs(a’il>cd by Henry A. Wise as 
made up of “ Dujiont’s best [gun- 
powdei'l, and (M)ld steel.” ‘"Let your 
emissaries cross the Fotomac,” writes 
the Ticv. T. S. Witbers|)oon from 
Alabama to Tht* Knumcipaloi^ “and 
I can promise you that your fate 
will be no less than llamaii’s.”’ Says 
the liev. William Plummer, D. IX, 
of Eielimond, Virginia, in response 
(July, 18 Jo) to a (‘all for a meeting 
of tlie clergy to take action on the 

’ At apublic meeting convened in IIm* rhnrrh in 
the town of Clinton, Mississippi, September 5, 
1835, it was 

Jft’sfili t'tf, That it is onr dc<M<Ied opinion, tiiat 
any individual who dares to cireulale, wdlli a 
view to fill ‘ctiiate the designs of the Aboiition- 
iats, any of the incendiary tracts or newspapers 
now in the course of Iraiisniission to this conntry, 
is justly worthy, in the siglit of (Jod and man, of 
immediate <l(‘atli; aD<l wc doubt not that such 
would be the punishment of any such offender, 
in any part of tl.c StuLo of Mississippi w’hero he 
may be found.” 

® “Tlie (TV of the whole South should bo death 
— instant deatli — to tlio abolitionist, whcrcviT 
lie is caught.” — Amjitsfa (Ca.) CInvhidn. 

“ VVe ean assure ilie llostonians, one and all, 
who have embarked in tlie nefarious sclieino nf 
abolishing Slavery at the South, that lashes will 
lioreaftcr lie sp.'insd the backs of tlaMr emissaries. 
L(*t them send (nit their men to houisiaiia; they 
will never return to tell the':- sufferiugs, but they 
Hhall expiate the crime of interfering with our 
domestic institutions, hy being kubned at the 
srAKii.” — Xt.io ihimns Tnie American. 

“Abolition editors in ISlave States will not 
dare to avow their opinions. It W'ould be in- 
stant DEATH to them.” — Missouri Argus. 

And Mr. Preston, of South Carolina, who once 


exciting topic, Let the Abolitionists 
understand that they will he caught 
if they come among us, and they will 
take good care to stay away.”“ The 
calculation was a tolerably sound 
one; yet it did not save quite a 
number of i)ersons — ^mainly of North- 
ern birth — wlio were seized at vari- 
ous points tlircnighout the South on 
suspicion of being anti-Slavery, and 
very summarily i>nt to death — some 
with, and some without, a mob trial. 
Had there been any proof® against 
lliem, tli(*y would doubtless have been 
left to the oj)cratioii of the laws fur 
such cases made and provided; for 
these were certainly harsh enough to 
satisfy even Wise himself. 

At Charleston, S. C., July 29, 
1885, it was noised about tluit the 
mails just arrived from tlie North 
contained a (piantity of Abolition 
periodicals and documents. A ])ub- 
lie meeting was tliereinioii called, 
wliicli the lieverend Clergy of the 

delivered a speiK-h at Culumliia in reference to a 
]»roixiHc?d railroad, in wdiich ho despond iiigly 
drew a forcililo contrast between tlio energy, en- 
terprise, kiiow'Ii ilge, and haijpincss of llio North, 
and tlio inertia, indigence, and decay of tho 
South, ill ilio U. S. Senate afterward declared: 

“Let an aliolitiouist romo within Iho borders 
of Soutli Carolina, if wo cam catch wc will try 
liim, and, notwillistanding all tlie intorItTenoe of 
nil the govcrninent.s of the (.‘arih, including tho 
Federal (lovcniriient, wo will hano 1dm.” — See 
“ N. V. Journal of Commerce,^' Juno 6, 1838. 

^ Tu 1835, a suspicion w'ns aroused in Madison 
(/Oiinty, Mississippi, tliat n conspiracy for a slave 
insurrection existed. Five ncgrocja were 'first 
hung; then live wliito men. The pnmpiilot put 
foi-th by their mob-murderers tdiovvs that there 
was no real evidence against any of them — ^that 
their lives W'cre sacrificed to a cowardly panics 
which would not be appeased without blood- 
shed The whites were hung at an hour’s no- 
tice, protesting their innocence to the last. And 
tliis is but one case out of many 8U(di. In a 
panic of this kind, every non-slaveholder who 
ever said a kind word or did a humane act for a 
negro is a doomed man. 
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city attended in a body, ‘lending,” 
BayB Thii Courier of next morning, 
‘‘their sanetion to tlic proceedings, 
and adding, by tlieir presence, to the 
impressive character of the scene.” 
This meeting niianiinoiisly resolved 
that all the mail matter in (piostion 
should be burnt, and it vkis burnt 
accordingly — the mails being seandi- 
ed and rifled for the purpose ; “ al- 
tliough,” (says 21ie Courier^ “ar-j 
rangenieiits had previously been 
made at the Post-otHcrc to arrest the , 
circulation of incendiary matter, until | 
instructions (jould he re<*eived from! 
the Deparfment at AVashington j 
and ‘Mt might have been better, per- 
liaps, to have awaited the answer be- 
fore proceeding to extremities.” But 
Mr. Amos Kendall, then Postmaster- 
General, was not the maji !o “hint a 
fault, or ju^sitate dislike," with regard 
to such mail robbery, though obliged 
to COM less that it was not strictly ac- 
cording to act of (kmgress. 

“ r mil satisficb” lio ivpliccl to the Post- 
niastor’s applicutiori, ‘‘th.-it the Poshiinsffp- 
(toiummI lias no auihority to oxrlmlc 

iHnv.>]»!i|HT.s Jroiii fill* mail, iiur to proliibit 
tlioir j-arria^je or delivery on account of tlicir 
cliaractcr or tondoiicy, real or supposed.” 
‘*lhit I am not prcpareil to direct you to 
forward or di-liver tlie ])apcrs of which you 
sjK'ak.” “ Hy no act or di!\;cti<iii of iiiinc, 
ollieial or private, could I ho induceil to aid, ^ 
liiiowiiifjfly, in giving circulation to papers | 
of this description, direi'tly or iiidirct ily. 
"Wo owe an obligation to the htirx, hut a 
higher one to tlie communities in wiiich wo 
live; and, if iha former he ]»ormitte<l to de- 
stroy the it is ]»atriotisni to disregard 

them. Entertaining these views, I cannot 
$anction^ and will not eotnhwn^ the step you 
have taken. Your justification must ho 
looked for in the character of the papers 
detained, and the circumstances by whidi 
you are surrounded.” 

Governor Seward has been widely 
charged and credited with the author- 
ship of the “higher law” doctrine; 
but here w’e find it clearly set forth 


in a grave Democratic State paper, 
fifteen years before he uttered it. 
And it is yet far older than this. 

General Jackson’s recommendation 
of repression hy law of the circula- 
tion of “incendiary” matter through 
th(5 mails, was referred hy the Senate 
to a Select Committ(H», whereof John 
C. Calhoun was Chairman. The 
jjcrilous ncoj)e of any such legislation 
was at once clenr to the keen intefl- 
lect of that statesman, who had hy 
this time learned to dread “ (h>nsoli- 
dation” as intensely as he d(;tested 
“ Aholition.” lie reiiorted (Febru- 
ary 4, 1*'^30), tliat the measimi ]»ro- 
])ose«l by tlie President would violate 
the Constitution, and imperil public 
libei-ty. 

“ Notldng is moroHonr,” snystlio llefmrt, 
“tliuii Unit the inlmissinu of the right. f»f 
Congress to detenninc what p.apcrs arc in- 
cendiary, and, as sin h, to ju’ohihit their cir- 
ciilathiti throngli tlio mail, iiccosarily in- 
volves the uKsiiT to determine what are not 
incendiary, and KSToin’K their circulation. 
^ * If (Vingress may this year decide 

wliat incendiary piihlieati(Uis ark, they may, 
next year, decide what they are not, and 
lliiis ]a<Ien their mails with real or covert 
aholitii»insm. * ^ * Jt belongs to tho 

States, and not to Congress, to determine 
what is or is not ealeulaled to disturb their 
security.” 

Ho propos(?(l, tliorcforo, tliat each 
Siaie should determine for itself what 
kind of rotiding it Avouhl deem “ in- 
cendiary,’’ and that Congress should 
thereupon ]>roliihit the transmission 
hy mail of siich matter to t/iat State. 
Ho concluded Avith a hill, Avliich con- 
tained this provision : 

“ Jie it enfictetf, ete.^ That it shall not ho 
lawful for any (lei)Uty postmaster, in any 
Btato, Territory, or District, of the United 
States, knowingly, to deliver to any piu-son 
whatsoever, any pamphlet, newspaper, hand- 
bill, or other printed paper or pictorial rep- 
resentation, touching the subject of Sla- 
v-ery, where, hy the laws of the said State, 
Territory, or District, their circulation is 
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prollibitcd ; nnd any deputy postma»tcr who 
Bliidi be gu*:lty thereof, shall be forthwith 
reiJiovod from office.” 

Tliirt bill was ordered to a third 
reading ])y 18 Yeas to 18 Nays — ^Mr. 
VaJi Bureii, tlien Vice-rresidciit, giv- 
ing the casting vote in the affirma- 
tive. It failed, however, to i)ass ; and 
that ended the matter. 


Elltaii P. LoA fiTOY, son of Kcv. 
Daniel Lovejoy, and the eldest of 
seven children, Avas horn at Albion, 
Maine, November 0, 1S()2. 1 1 is an- 

cestors, partly English and partly 
Scotch, all of the industrious middle 
class, liad been citizens of Ncav T1 amp- 
shire and of Maim* tor several genera- 
tions. lie Avas distinguished, from 
early youth, alike for diligence in 
labor and for zeal and success in the 
a(;qnisitio7i of knowledge, lie grad- 
uated Avith high honors at Water- 
ville College, jlalne, in September, 
1820. In May ftdlowiiig, he turned 
his face westAvard, and in the antnmii 
<»f that year found employment as a 
teacher in St. Louis. In 1828, he 
became editor of a politicral journal, 
of the “ National l{e[>!d)licaii” faitli, 
and Avas thence actively engaged in 
2 >()litics of the Clay and Webster 
school, until January, 1832, Avhen 
he Avas brought under de€‘p religious ■ 
impressions, and the next month j 
united Avitli the Presbyterian Church. | 
Relinquishing his politi(*al pursuits 
and prosi)ects, he engaged in a course 
of study preparatory ft)r the miuistry, 
entering the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton, Ncav Jei’sey, on the 
24th of March. lie n'ceived, next 
Spring, a license to preach from the 
second Presbytery of Pliiladelidiia, 
and spent the Summer as an evange- 


list in Newport, R. I., and in New 
York. ITo left the last-named (uty 
in the autumn of that year, and rc- 
tui-ncd to St. Louis, at the urgent in- 
A’itation of a curcle of fellow-Chris- 
tians, Avho desired him to establish 
and edit a religions ncAvspaper in that 
city — furnishing a cajutal of tAVclve 
hundred dollars for the pnrj)ose, and 
guaranteeing him, in writing, the en- 
tire control of the concern. The SL 
Louis Ohsercci\ weekly, Avas accoi*d- 
ingly first issued on the 22d of No- 
A'cmher. It Avas of the “Evangeli- 
cal” or Orthodox Protestant scdiool ; 
hut had no controversy, save Avith 
Avickedness, and no ])iirpose, but to 
quicken tlie zeal and enlarge the use- 
fulness of professing Christians, Avliilo 
adding, if possible, to their nninher. 
Tliere is no evidence that it Avas com- 
menced Avith any intent to war on 
Slavery, or Avith any exi.)cctation of 
exciting the s])ecial hostility of any 
interest hut that of Satan. Its first 
exhibition of a comhatiA'o or helliger- 
eut tendency had for its object the 
Roman (^atholic^s and tlieir dogmas ; 
hut this, though it naturally provok- 
ed some resentment in a city so 
largely Catholic, as St. Louis, excited 
no tumult or violence. Its first arti- 
cles concerning Slavery were exceed- 
ingly moderate, in their tone, and fa- 
vorable rather to Colonization than 
to immediate Abolition. Even Avheii 
the editor first took decided ground 
against Shivery,’® lie still affirmed his 
hostility to immediate, unconditional 
emancipation. This article Avas, in 
part, based 07i an editorial in The St. 
T.ouis liejnihlieaf}^ of the preceding 
Aveek, which — discussing a proposed 
Convention to rcArise the Constitution 
of that State — said : 


10 April 16, 1835. 
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“ Wo look to tlio Convention as a happy 
means of relievinjj; the State, at some future 
day, of an evil which is ilostroying all our 
wholesome enorgios, and leaving ns, in 
morals, in enterprise, and in wealth, holiind 
llio neighhoring States. We moan, of 
course, ti»o curse of Slavery^ Wo arc not 
about to make any attack upon the rights 
of those who at present liold tliia (les(*ription 
(►f property. They ought to be res]jected to 
the letter. Wo only propose that measures 
siiall now be taken for the Abolition of 
Slavery, at sindi distant jairiod of time as 
may bo thought expedient, and eventually 
f<tp ridding the country altogctlier of a color- 
ed population.” 

Mr. Lovejoy, commenting on tlie 
foregoing, wislie<l tliat some Sontli- 
ern-borii man, of liigli cliaracter, de- 
cided aliility, and fervent l>iety, 
would take np the snbjc(*t of Slavery 
in a proj)er spirit, ami, being fami- 
lial', experimentally, with all its evils 
and its difticulties, would show tlie 
people, j)ra(;tically, what they ought 
to do with regard to it. He con- 
tinued : 

“ 'Vo such n man, a golden o])portnnity of 
doing good is oiieivd. We believe the minds 
of the good people of tlus State are fully 
j)reparcd to listen to him — to give a dispas- 
siim ite consideration to the tacts and rea- 
sonings liG might piv vnt connected with 
the subject of Slavery. Public seiitiineut, 

” St. Lons, Octobers, IS.'h'). 

7b the lieu, K P. Lovt‘joy, FAltur of The Ohserner: 

Sir: — ^Tho undersigin'd. friends and support- 
ers of the “Observer,” beg leave to suggest, 
that the present temper of the times requires a 
change in the manner of coiiductiug that print 
in relation to the subject of <lonu\sti(? Slavery. 

Tho public mind is gj-e:illy excited, and, o'nng 
to the unjustifiahlo iiitcrfcroiico of our Northern 
brethren witli our social relations, the commu- 
nity are, perhaps, not in a situation to endure 
sound doctrine in relation to this subject. In- 
deed, wo have reason to believe, *l\at violence 
is even now meditated against tho “Ohservur 
Otfi(» and we do Ijelievo that true policy and 
the interests of religion require tliat the tlisciis- 
sion of this exciting question should bo at least 
postponed in this State. 

Although we do not claim tho right to pre- 
scribe your course as an Editor, we hope that 
the ooncurring opinions of so many persons, 
having the interest of your paper and of reli- 
gion both at heart, may induce 3 '^ou to distrust 
your ovim judgment, and so far change the char- 
acter of the “Observer,” as to pass over in 


amongst us, is already moving in this great 
matter —it now w.^nts to be direeteil in some 
doiined channel, to somo dethiite end. 

“Taken all in all, there is not a State in 
this Union pos.sossing superior natural ad- 
vantages to our own. At i)resciit, Slavery, 
like an incubus, is paralyzing our energies, 
and, like a cloud of evil portent, darkening 
nil oiir ]»rospects. Let this be removed, and 
Missouri wt)uld at onco start forward in tho 
race of improvement, with an energy and 
rai>idity of moveiiumt tliat would soon place 
her in the front rank, along with the must 
favored of her sister States.” 

Ho continued to speak of Slavery 
at intervals, tliroiigli that summer, 
leaving his post in October to attend 
a regular meeting of tlie Presbyterian 
Synod. 

Directly after his departure, an ex- 
citement cominenecd with regard to 
his striettures on Slavery; and the 
pj'oprietors of T/te Olmurver^ alarmed 
by threats of mob-violence, issued a 
card, promising that nothing slioiild 
b(5 said on the exciting subject until 
the editor's return ; and, this not 
proving sat isfactoiy, they issued a fur- 
ther card on the iilst, dechiring them- 
selves, “one and all,” opposed to the 
mad schemes of tlie Abolitioi lists. 
Before this, a letter" had been wntten 

sileiico every tiling connected with the siilijoet 
of Slavery. Wo would like that you aiinouuce 
in y^our paper, 3 rour iuLeution so to do. 

We sJiall bo glad to bo informed of your de- 
tenniuution in rclaliou to tliis inntter. 

llespectfiilly, your obedient servants, 

Akciiiham} Gamiile, (i. W. Gall, 

Natuan Raxnkt, II. U. Gamble, 

William S. Totts, IIkzkkiaii Kino, 

Jno. Kkbb. 

I concur in the object intended by this com- 
munieatiou. 

Beverly Allen. 

I concur in the foregoing. 

J. B. Bryant. 

This document i.s indorsed as follows : 

“ I difl not ju’eld to tlio wisiics hero expressed, 
and in consequence have been persecuted ever 
since. But 1 liavo kept a good conscience in 
the matter, and that more than repays mo for all 
1 have suffered, or can suffer. I have sworn 
eternal opposition to Slavery, and, by the bless- 
ing of Goil, 1 will never go back. Amon. 

“E. P. K 

« Octoher 2^ 1837.” 
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to the editor by nine eminent citizens 
of St. Louis (including II. E. Gam- 
ble, her present ]>rovisional Gover- 
nor), urging him ‘‘to pass over in 
silence everything coniiecjtod with 
the subject of Slavery which, in 
due time, he respectfully de(;lined. 

The inmiediatc cause of the excite- 
ment here alleged was the illegal and 
violent seizure, in Illinois, of two 
white men suspec-te<l of having de- 
coyed slaves away from Saint Louis. 
The suspected persons, having been 
forcibly broiiglit to St. J.onis, and 
there tried and convicted by a rrndi, 
wliich voted, 40 to 2o, to w’hip, 
rather than liaiig them, Avm-e accord- 
ingly tahen two miles hack of the 
city, and there whi])[K*(l between one 
and two liuiidrcd laslu's — tlie sixty 
wealthy and respectable citizens tak- 
ing turns in ap| dying the lash. A 
j)ul)lic meeting was tliereupoii held, 
wht»rciu it was gravely 

**2. Renolml^ That the ri;jlit of free dis- 
cussion and Ireedoin of spoecli exists under 
the ConstUiitidn ; but tliat, beiritra coiiwii- 
tioual reservation iiia<le b.v the peojde in 
their s(ivereij?ii caj»acity, (bies ii<jt imply a 
moral rifrlit, mi the part of tlie Abolitimiists, 
to freely discuss the subject of t^lavery, 
eitlicr orally or tlirou^di the. medium of the 
press. Jt is the ajritation of a tjneslioii tyo 
nearly allied to the vital iiiten-sts of the 
slavelioliliii^ States to admit of piibJie dispu- 
tation ; and so far fniiii the fact, that the j 
movements of the Abolitionists are cmistitu- 
tional, they are in the i^rfatest dej^reo sedi- 
tious, and calculated to excite insurrection 
and anarchy, and, ultimately, a dissevu-- 
meut «)f «)ur prosperous rnion. 

“8. Jiexolred, That we c<msidertJie course 
pursued hy ilie Abolitioui^l- , as one calcu- 
lated to yiaralyzo every social lie l>y which 
we arc n(>w united to our fellow-man. ami 
that, if persisted in, i* must eventually be 
the cause of tlle<^is^e\e^nent of these Unib*d 
States ; ami that the doctrine aniahjama- 
tiou is jieculiarly baneful to the interests 
and happiness of society. The union of 
black and white, in a moral ])oint of view, 
we consider as the most preposterous and 
impudent doctrine advanced by the infatua- 
tell Abolitionists — as repugnant to judgment 


and BcicMice, as it is degrading to the feelings 
of all sensitive minds — as destructive to the 
intellect of after generations, as the advance 
of science and literature has contributed to 
the improvement of our own. In short, its 
pr.actico would reduce tlie high intellectual 
standard of the American mind to a level witJi 
tJie Hottentot; and the United States, now 
second to no nation on earth, would, in a 
few years, be what Europe was in the dark- 
est ages. 

“1. Ri'HoImJ, That the Sacred Writings 
furnisli abuiidaiit evidence of the existence 
of Slavery from the earliest periods. The 
]»atriarchs and i)r(>pliots possessed slaves — 
our Saviour. recognized the relation between 
master and slave, and dcitrecated it not: 
hence, we know that ILo dicl not condemn 
tlnit relation ; on tlie contrary, Ills disci- 
j jdes, in all countries, designated their ro- 
s[»ective duties to each other. 

; “ 'flierefore, Retto/red, 'I'liat \\1? consider 

I Slavery, as it now exists in the United States, 

; as sanctioned by the sacred Seriptures.” 

I Mr. l.ovej()y, on liis return to the 
I city, ])nt fortiji an address to “My 
i Fellow-Citizens,” wherein he said : 

I “Of the first resolution passed at tho 
I im*eting of th(‘ 24tli (>clolK‘r, I have nothing 
i to Miy. exce])t that 1 perfectly agree with 
I the .seiitimeiit, lliat the citizens of the non- 
slaveliolding States liave no rigid to inter- 
fere with the doiiiestie relations between 
i master and slave. ^ , 

' “'J'iio second iVMdiition, strictly speaking, 
neither atlirm^ nor denies anything in refer- 
em*e to the matter in hand. No man has a 
moral rigid to do an\ tiling imiiroper. Wlie- 
, tlier, tlierefore, he lias the mural right to 
I discuss tile (iiiestion of Slavery, is a point 
with whieli Jiiiiiiaii legislation or resolutions 
have notliing to do. The true issue to bo 
<lecided is, wlietlier lie has tho civil, tho 
jiofitit'al. right, to discuss it, or not. And 
this is a mere ipiestiou of fact. In Uus.sla, 
ill Turkey, in Austria, nay, even in France, 
this right most certainly (Iocs not exist. Hut 
does it exist in Missouri? Wo decide this 
((Ue.stioii by turning to tho Uoiistitution of 
the Stale. The sixteenth section, article 
thirtoeiilh, of tlie Constitution of Missouri, 
reads as follow • : 

“ ‘ 'fhat tho free cominunicatidn of tlioiights 
‘and opinions is one of tho iiivaluablo rights 
^ of man, and that every person may freely 
‘speak, write, and print o.\ any subject, 
‘ being responsible for tho abuse of that libor- 
‘ ty.’ 

“ Here, then, I find iny warrant for using, 
us Paul did, all frccduin of speech. If 1 
abuse that right, I freely acknowledge my- 
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self amenable to the laws. I3nt it is said 
that the right to hold slaves is a coiistitn- 
tional one, and therefore nut to bo called in 
question. 1 admit tlio premise, but deny 
the conclusion.” 

Mr. Lovejoy proceeded to set ft)rtli 
that Robert Dale Owen and Frances 
Wright had recently landed on our 
shores from Great Britain, and had 
traversed our country, publicly ])rop- 
agating doctrines respecting Divorce 
which were generally regarded as 
utterly destructive to the institution | 
of Marriage, yei they were nowlicrc 
mobbed nor assaulted for so doing. 
“ Andyetjinost surely, the institutions i 
“of Sbmu’yarc not morci interwoven 
“with the structure of our society 
“than those of Marriage.” Jlo con- 
tinued : 

i 

“Sec the danger, and tlio rnitnral and in- I 
evitable n\«?ull, lu wliicli tlie tirst slop liere | 
will lead. To-<lay, a pnhlii*, inoeting declares | 
tli.'it you shall not discuss the suliject of ! 
Sluvery in any of its hearings, civil (»r re- 
li'rions. Ki'/ht or wrong, the press iiiii.st. he 
sih'iit. To-inorr<>w, uMnther ]n4‘eting de- 
cides tliut it is against the ]»ea*ce of sneiety 
tl at the j)rin'Mples of Ih»perv shall he dis- 
cussed, and the. c<li t goes forth to inu^'zle 
Hie press. 'Mie next day it is, in a similar 
iiianiKT, dec1a.ri;d tiial. not a word niu>.l bo 
said against distilleries, drain-shops, or 
drunkenness: and so on to the end of the 
ehapter. The truth is, iny fellow-citizens, 
if yell give groiim; a single inch, ibero is no 
stopping-place. I divni it, therefore, my 
duty to take my stand upon the Constitu- 
tion. Here is tirm ground — I feel it to he 
such. And J do, most respectfully, yet de- j 
cidedly, declare to you iriy lixeil determina- I 
tion to maintain this ground. AVe have | 
slaves, it is true; but 7 am not one. 1 am a ■ 
citizen of tbeso United States, a citizen of 
Missouri, free-born ; and, having never for- . 
feited the inestimable privileges attiicbiHl to j 
Bueli a condition, I cannot consent to sup- | 
render tliein. Hut, while 1 maintain them, | 
1 hope to do it with all tli.at incekness and 
humility that become a Christian, ami espe- 
eifdly a Christian minister. I am ready, not 
to figlit, but to sutler, and, if need be, to die 
for them. Kindred hlood t(» that which 
tl(*ws in my veins flowed freely to water the 
tree of Christian liberty, planted by the 


Puritans on tlic rugged soil of New Eng- 
land. It flowe<l us freely on the plains of 
Lexington, the bights of Hunker Hill, and 
the tields of Saratoga. And freel too, shall 
mine flow- yea, as freely as if it were so 
much water -ere I surrender my right to 
plead ,tho cause of truth and righteousness, 
before my fellow-citizens, and in the face of 
all their ojiposers.” 

He contimiod in this Entrain to re- 
view and refute all tlic positions and 
doctriiK's of tbeso resolutions, and, 
toward the close of liis appeal, said : 

“If in anything I have ollendcd against 
the laws of my country, or its Constitution, 
J stand ready tf) answer. Tf I have not, 

! then I call upon those laws and that (.^nisti- 
tiitioii, and those who revere them, to pro- 
tiH‘t mo. 

“■ I f/o. therefore, as an Aiiierican citizen, 
and (Miristiiiii ]>atri(>t, and in the name of 
Liberty, mnl haw, and Uki.ioiox, solemnly 
PiioTKsT ag.iiust all these aUem]»ts, howso- 
ever or by whomsoever made, to frown 
down file liberty of the ]*ress, and forbid 
the fr<*o expression of opinion. Under a 
deep sense of my obligations to my country, 
the Chureli, ami my (loil, I declare it to ho 
my fixed juirpose to submit to uo such dic- 
tation. yl//// T tun itrt/mrf'il toohhJa the cou- 
ftrf/ururrM, 1 have appeali'd to the Constitu- 
tion and l.-iws td’my country; if they fail to 
]M*otect me, I acueai. to God, and with 
Him I cheerfully rest my cause.” 

77/^’ Oh.s/>riy/* failed for one week 
to aiqnMir, but was issued regularly 
tliereafttT. On tlic request of its 
proprietors, ]\Ir. Lovejoy gave ii]) the 
establislnneiit to them, intending to 
leave Sf. Louis ; but they handed it 
over in payment of a debt of five 
liiindred dollars, and the new owner 
immediately presented it to Mr. 
Lovejoy, telling him to go on with 
the ])a[>cr as before. He bad gone 
to Alton, Illinois, expecting to re- 
move it to that city ; but, while 
there, a hotter reached liim from St. 
Louis, urging liiin to return and re- 
main, wliicli he did. 

On the 28tli of April, 1836, a 
quarrel oeeairrcd between two sailors, 
or boatmen, at the steamboat landing 
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in St. Louis. When the civil offi- 
cers attempted to arrest them for a 
hreach of tho ])oaee, a mulatto 
named Francis J. McIntosh interfer- 
ed, and enabled the boatmen to es- 
cape, for Avliich lie was very properly 
arrested, carried before a justice of 
the ])eace, and committed to jail. 
On bis way thither, beine; informed 
that his punishment would bo not 
less than five yearn in tho State 
Prison, he iuiiuediately broke loose 
from the offic^ers, drew a knife, and 
Btabbed one of them fatally, severely 
wounding the other, lie was 
stantly secured and lodged in jail. 
A mob thcreu])on colI(?ct(*d, broke 
o])en the jail, tore him from his cell, 
carried him out ot‘ ttiwn, and chained 
him to a tn^e, around which they 
piled rails, ])lank, shavings, etc., to 
the liiiLrht of his kno( d then ap- 
pli<*d tire. He was hiirning in fear- 
ful agony about twemty minutes he- 
foi'c life became extinct. AVhen the 
tire bad nearly dhid ont, a rabble of 
lioys amused themselves by thro^ving 
stones at the Idack and disfi<rnred 
corj)se, each eiid(*avoring to be first 
in breaking the skull. 

This horrible ailair came in due 
course before the grand jury of St. 
Louis for investigation, and a Judge, 
who bore the apposite name of J^uav- 
less, was re(piired to (diargc said jury ’ 
with regard to it. Hero is a speei- 
iiien of Ids chariro : 

Tfj on tho otlinr Jiaiid, tlio destniction j 
of tho iiiunloror uf Ihimiiioml was tin-. !u*t, 
as 1 have said, of tho many — of tho multi- 
tiulo, in tlie (irdiiiary winso of these wor«ls''“ 
nut tlio act of nuiiu‘r:ihlo and a.'iJortaiiiaMo 
malefactors, hnt. of couLn’ciinttMl tiionsunds, 
seized upon and impollfd hy that inystcriuiia, 
inetaphysicai. aiid almost electric frenzy, 
which, in all ajfes and nations, has harried 


on the infuriated inultitiide to deeds ofdonth 
and dcstniotioii— then, I say, act not at all 
in the nnittor ; the ease then transcends 
your jurisdiction — it is beyond the reach of 
hiunaii law'' ! 1 ! 

On this ch«arge, Mr. Lovtjoy com- 
mented with entire unreserve; 
Avhereuiiou ti mob surrounded and 
tore do^\'n his office — although, in 
the issue which contaiiied his stric- 
tures, he luid announced his decision 
to remove the paper to Alton, be- 
lieving that it would be there ihore 
useful and Ixdter supported than at 
i 8t. Louis. His iirst issue at Alton is 

ated Sept(‘mber 8tli. 

ireantinu‘, bis ])ress was taken 
from 8t. Louis, by steamboat, to 
1 Alton, and landed on tlie bank about 
daylight on Kuuday morning. It 
lay there in safety tbrougli t]ie 8ab- 
batli ; but, before the next morning, 
it had bei‘n destroyed hy some live 
I or six individuals. On Monday, a 
meeting of citizmis w’as lield, and a 
l>ledge voluntarily given to make 
good to ]\rr. Lovejoy his loss. The 
meeting passed some resolutions con- 
demnatory <.f Abolitionism, and Mr. 
Lovejoy assured them that, he liad 
not Come to Alton to esiahllsh an 
abolition, but a religious, journal ; 
that he was not an Abolitionist, as 
they nmloj-stood the term, hnt \vas 
an uncompromising enemy of Slave- 
ry, and so cxpi'ctcd to live and die. 

He started for Cincinnati to ]>ro- 
enre new printing materials, w’as 
taken sic.k on the Avay, and, upon 
reaching Louisville, on his return, 
was impelled hy increasing illness to 
stop. He remained there sick, in 
tlie bouse of a friend, for a week, and 
was still quite ill after Ids return. 

m Ohfiemer was issued regularly 
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at Alton until the 17tli of August, 
1837 — discussing Slavery among 
utlier topics, but occiasionally, and in 
a s])irit of decided moderation. But 
no moderation could satisfy those 
^yho had determined that the subject 
should not be discussed at all. On 
the 1 1th of J uly, an anonymous hand- 
bill appeared, calling a meeting at 
the market-] )la(ro for the next Thiu*s- 
day, at which time a large coiicoui*se 
assembled. Dr. J. A. Ilalderman^'* 
presided, and Mr. J . P. J ordon was 
Secrctaiy. This meeting passed the 
following resolves : 

“1. That the llov. E. P. Love- 

joy lias ai;j:ain tnkoii up jmd advocated the 
I>nnciplX‘,s of Abolitioiiisiu tliroufjh his 
papi-r, the ‘ Observer,’ contrary to the dis- 
jiosiiioii and t\ ill of a majority ot‘ tlie citizens 
of Ahon, iMid in direct violation of a sacrcMl 
pledj^c and assurance (hat (lil-i paper, when 
estaldislied in Alton, should not he devoted 
to Aliolitionisiu. 

“2. lif'Ko/red, That wo disapjirovo of the 
cjonrsc of tin* 'Observer,’ in puhlishirii' any 
articles favorable, to Aholitionisin, and that 
wc rensure Mr. Lov<joy for permitting such 
piihlicatioiis to appear in his ]»aper, wdien a 
pIo<lnc or assurance has been {riven to this 
coiii iiuiiity, by lihii, that such doctrines 
should not he advocated, 

*' ;l. Uemhed^ That a conimittoo of five 
citizens l»e ajijiointed by this meetini; to 
wait njam and confer with Mr. J..ovejoy, and 
ascertain from him wind her he intends, iii 
fnture, to disseminate. Ihroiijrh the columns 
of the ‘Observer,’ the iloctrines of Aboli- 
tionism, and report the result of their con- 
ference to the piiblie.” 

The oulyjxdiit requiring comment 
in these resolves is the allcgntioii (hat 
Mr. Lovejoy had [dedged himself not 
to discuss the Biilijcct of Slavery or 
its Abolition. This point was an- 
swered by ten respectable citizens of 
Alton, who united in the following 
statement : 

“Whereas it has been frequently ropre- 
^nted that the Rev. K1|jah P. Lovejoy, late 
Editor of the ‘Alton Observer,* solemnly 


pledpcd liimself /it a public meetiujr, called 
for the ])urpose of takiii}; measures io brinj; 
to justice the persons cn^^aj^ed in the de< 
striiction of the lirst press broii{>;lit to Alton 
by s/iid J.ovcjoy, in>t to discuss the subject 
of Slavery ; wc, the undcrsijjfiieil, declare 
the followinff to bo bis lan{;ua;j:c, in sub- 
stfiiico: ‘ My princijial object in cominiL!: to 
this place is to establish a religions paper. 
When I was in St. J.oniH, 1 felt myself called 
upon to treat at large upon the subject of 
Slavery, as I was in n State where Hjo evil 
existcMl, and as a citizen of that State 1 felt 
it my duty to dcvole a jiart of my colninns 
to that subject ; hut, gentlemen, I am not, 
an<l never was, in full fellowship with 
the AUjIitionists; hut, on the contiviry, 
have Juul some spirited discussions wiih 
siiiiie of (he leading Abolitioni.-its of (ho 
East, jind am not now considered by them 
as one of them. And now, ha\ing corrio 
into a Free Slate, where the evil di»es not 
exist, I feid myself loss called iipmi to dis- 
cuss the subject than when 1 was in St. 
Louis.’ The above, as we liave stati-d, was 
bis language in substance. The f<.»llowing, 
we are willing to testify, to be bis words in 
coiK'lnsion : 

“ ‘ But, gentlemen, so long as T am an 
Amcriium citizen, so long as American 
blood runs in these veins, I sJiall hold my- 
self at liberty to speak, to write, /ind to 
pnidisli, whatever I please on any subject, 
being jimenabU; to the laws of my country 
for (he same.’ ” 

Oil the 2-l:th, a Cvuinruttee from 
the meeting aforesaid ]>reBCUted its 
resolves to Jlr. Lovejoy, asking a 
response theri^to. That res])onse 
was given on tjie 2(5th, and its ma- 
terial ])ortion is as follows : 

“Yon will, therefore, jiormit me to say 
that, with the most respectful feelings to- 
ward you individually, I cannot eonsent, in 
this answer, to reiuignlzo you as the otheial 
orgjin of a ]nihlic meeting, convened to dis- 
cuss tlio question, wlictlior certain senti- 
ineiits should, or should not, bo discussed in 
the public newspaper, of wliicli I am the 
Editin’. T3y doing so, I should virtually ad- 
init that the liberty of tJie press, and the free- 
dom of sjieech, were rightfully suhjei't to 
other supervision and contnd than thosi: of 
the law’. But this 1 cannot admit. On the 
contrary, in the language of one of the 
speakers at the meeting, 1 believe that ‘ tho 
valor of onr forefathers has won for us the 
liberty of speech,* and that it is ‘ our duty 
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and onr liigli privilogo to act and speak on 
all questions toiirliing tills great common- 
wealth.’ 1 am ha])py, gciitlomon, in being 
able to concur in the above sentiments, 
which, I ])erccive, were uttered by one of 
your own mombors, and in wliieh, I cannot 
doubt, you all agree. 1 would only tuld, 
that I consider this ‘liberty’ was ascertain- 
ed, but never originated, by our forefathers. 

It comes to us, as 1 conceive, from our 
Maker, and is, in its nature, inalienable, be- 
longing to man as man. 

“Relieving, iherclbrc, that everything 
liaving a tendency to hring this riglit into 
jeopardy is eminently dangerous as a prece- 
dent, I cannot admit that it can he called 
into <|uestion ])y' any man, or body of men, I 
or that lliey can, with any propriety, qiies- 
lioii me as to my exerci.se of it.” 

Those procccdiiii!;^ attracted atten- 
tion IVtnn aliroad, espo(daUy in St. ' 
Louis, to Avliosc pry-Slavery politi- 
cians tlie ])iil)li<*iiti<‘ii <.if The Ohset'Vrr^ 
though not in their city or State, was 
still tin cvesore. On the 17tli of 
August, 'The 2I!f(}<OKrl Hejmhllean^ 
in an article entitled “Abolition,’’ 
said : 

“ We perceive that an Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety has ])een forme<l at I'pper Alton, and 
many others, doubtless, will shortly .spring 
up in ditferent parts of the State. We 
had Imped that onr neighbors would have 
ejected from ain()ng.st tliem that minister (»f 
luiseliief, the ‘Observer,’ or at least correct- 
ed its course. Sumelhing must be done in 
this matter, and that speedily! The gtaal 
people of Illinois must either put a .stop to | 
the ell’orts of tlic.so faiifltic.s, or ex[)el them i 
from their community. If thin is not dnne^ | 
the travel of emit/raiits throufsh their State^ 
ami the trade of the nhiveholding States^ and 
particvlarli/ Mmoari^ must stojk, f]very one . 
who desires the harmony of the country, iimn 
the peace and prosperity of all, shouM unite 1 
to put them down. They can do no po.sitive i 
good, and may do much iiTe]>araI)io liann. 
We would not desire to .see tiiis done at the 
ex])ense of puhlio order i>r legal restraint; 
but there is a moral indigiiatiou wliicb t!i 
virtuous portion of a cominunity may exert, | 
which is siitHcient to crush this faction and 1 
forever disgrace its fiui itic instigators. It is I 
to this wo appeal, and ho]>e that the a]>peal 
will not be unheeded.” 

These recommendations and incite- 


ments were not uiifniitful. F our days 
thereafter — ^two unsuccesslul attempts 
having already been made — ^the office 
of The Ohaercer was entered between 
the hours of ten and eleven, p. m., 
by a band of iifteen or twenty per- 
sons, and the press, type, etc., utterly 
destroyed. Tl»e nn>b commeinuMl, as 
usual, hy throwing stone.s at the build- 
ing, whereby one man M'as liit on the 
head and severely wounded ; where- 
upon the offi(*e was deserted, and the 
destroyer-s finished tlieir work with- 
out <ipposition, while a large con- 
course were “ looking on and conscut- 
ing.” The authorities did ludlung 
i nu)st rigorously. Mr. Lovejoy was 
j absent at the time, hut was met in 
I the street by the int)h, wlu» stoj)ped 
him, threatened him, and assailed 
him with vile language, hut <lid him 
no seritujs harm. In 'The ()hf<t ever 
of the ])receding day, he liad mado 
an ex|)Iicit and efiective resp^mse to 
the que.sfion — “What are th(‘ doe- 
trines of Anli-Shivery men wher(i- 
in he had sncC(»eded in being at 
once mod('rate aiid forcible— a tlirm- 
ing most c\j)licitly the flagrant wrong 
of slaveholding, with the right and 
j)olicy of immediate emancipation, 
hut cx]»laining that such an emanci- 
pation was to be efiected “ by the 
masters themselves, and no otliers,” 
who were to be persuaded to it, ex- 
actly as a distiller is to Ije di.ssiiaded 
from making intoxicating lirjuors, or 
a tippler from drinking them. But, 
tliougb his doctrines were peaceful 
and his lau.guage mild and depreca- 
tury, he doubtless irritated and an- 
noyed his adversaries by pointing to 
the fact — in refuting their slang about 
amalgamation — ^that the then ’Wice- 
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President of the TTiiited States “ has j 
been, if he is not now, the fatlier of 
slaves. And thousands luive voted 
to elevate him to his ])rcserit condi- 
tion, wlio would cme.ity an Aboli- 
tionist on the l)ai*c suspicion of j 
favoring, though <Mily in theory, } 
such an amalgamation. How si nil I 
wo aocoiint for siuii iiiconsisteiiey 
On tlie 24th of August, he issued an 
ipeal to the friends of law and order j 
for aid in reestahlisliing Tim Ohse'tv- | 
er; and tliis a])})eal was promptly 
and generously responded to. Hav- 
ing obtained a suilicticnt amount in 
Alton and Quincy ahme, ho sent to 
CincimniTi to purchase new printing 
materials, lleantiine, he issued an 
address, submitting ‘‘ To the Friends 
of tlie Ihvleemer in Alton” his rcsig- 
natio!i of the editorship of the paper, 
off(‘ring to hand over to them the 
sub 'Cjipt ion-list, now excei^ding two 
thousand names, on condition that 
Ihcy ]>ay the debts <»f the concern, 
r(*ceive all dues ami assets, and fur- 
nish him sutllcient means to remove 
himself and familv to am»ther field 
of labor. A meeting was accordingly 
held, which resolved that JVie Ob- 
wvTf /* ought to bo continued, while 
the (piestion of-n laining Mr. Lovejoy 
as its editor was discussed through 
two or three evenings, but left unde-^ 
cided. Meantime, while he wa« ab- 
sent, attending a meeting of the | 
Presbytery, his new j)ress — the third 
which he had brought to Alton within 
a little more than a year — aiTivcd on 
the 2 1st of September, was landed 
about sunset, and immediately con- 
veyed by his friends to the warehouse 
of Geary & Weller. As it passed 
along the streets — “There goes the 
Abolition press! stop it! stop it!” 
“Was cried, but no violence was at- 


tempted. The Mayor, ap]U’iscd of 
its arrival and also of its peril, gave 
assurance that it should be })rotected, 
and asked its friends to leave the 
matter entirely in his hands, which 
they did. A )nstal)le w'as postcjd by 
the Mayor at the door of the wu re- 
house, with ord(U’s to remain until a 
cerlaiii hour. JIc left at fJiat Jiour; 

immedialclv ten or Iweiitvrut- 
fians, with haudkerchiefs tied over 
their fact's, broke open the store, 
rolled the press across the street to 
the river-bank, brtikts it into pieces, 
and threw it in. llcfore they had 
finished the job, the Mayor was t)n 
j band, and ordered tlit'm to dis])crse. 
They replied, that they would, so 
soon as they got tli rough, and wtjro 
as good as their word. The .Mayor 
declared that he had never witiu'ssed 
a more quiet and gentlemanly mob ! 

Mr. Lovejoy )>j*eaehed at St. 
Charles, Missouri, the home his 
Avife’s relatives, a few days after — 
October 1st — and was mobbed at tlio 
house of his motlicr-iii-law, direc'.tly 
after his return from evening ehiirch. 
The mob attein])ted, witli oatlis and 
blows, to drag liim from the bouse, 
but were defeated, iiuiinly through 
the courageous efforts of liis wife and 
one or two friends. Three times the 
louse was broken into and a rush 
made up stairs ; and, finally, l\[r. L. 
Avas induced, through the entreaties 
ofhisAvife, to leave it clandestinely 
and take refuge witli a friend, a mile 
distant, whence he and his wife made 
their way back to Alton next day. 
Nearly the first persmi llicy met there 
was one of those who had first broken 
into the house at St. Charles; and 
the hunted clergyman had the cold 
comfort of hearing, frmn many of hia 
religious brethren, that he had no 
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one to tliank but liimself for liis per- 
secutions, and lliat, if The Ohm reer 
were reostablislied, tliey Avonld do 
iiotliiiig to i>rotect it. During tlie 
following month, l^Fr. Lovejoy at- 
tended tin.-! meeting of the Presby- 
terian kSynod of lllijiois, at S]>nng- 
fieid, as also Tiioetings of an nnti- 
Slaverv (Vmvcntiou in Upj)er Alton, 
and one or two mcclings held at the 
Court ir<»nsc in Alton, to discuss and 
d(*t(*rmine the ])roi)riety of all<»wing 
liim b> eontinne the publication of 
fy/Mv /vv'y*. At the hi'^t of those 
meetings (J^oveniber 3d), having ob- 
tained the lloor, he said: 

“Mr. ClijiirFiiaii : If !'•. not tmo, «s lins 
been cli.irfii'Fl ii|>oii iff, tliat I lioM in con- 
tempt I Iso fcoliiifrs and soiitiiiioiits of this 
coniiiJiitiity, in ivforonce to tlio question 
wliicli is now a.uitatinji: it. I respect and 
appreciate llio ioclin''s of my Icllow-citi/cns; 
and it. is snso of tlio most, painful and iiii- 
]»loasant duties of my life, tliat I am called 
upon to a<'1 ill opposition to (lioin. If you 
suppnso. Sir, that I Iiavo pul»lislu*d sciiti- 
inoiils c<iijtrary to those ^reiierally held in 
tills community, hecaiisc I deli^rhted in dif- 
feriii*; from them, you luive entirely misap- 
prehended me. but, Sir, while I value the 
good ojii-nion of my fellow*ei1izeiis as highly 
us any one, I may he {icriiiitted to say that 
J am governed hy higher considerations than 
either the favor or the fear of man. f am 
itiqielled t,o the c<inr.se 1 have taken, l)e»'ause 
I fear (Jod. As I shall answer it to my Cod 
in the gre;it day, 1 dare not abandon my sen- 
timents, nor cease in all ]>roj)er ways to i»roj)- 
ugale them. 

“I, Mr. Chairm.nn, liavo not desir(*d nor 
asked any cinHpromiHP, f have asked for 
nothing hut to l>e protected in my rights as 
u citi/eii — rights which (omI has givi'ii i.mo, 
and which are guaranteed to me hy (he Coii- 
Btitulioii of my country. Have I, Sir, heen 
guilty «)f any infraction of the laws? Whose 
good name have 1 injured i When and where 
have 1 ])uhlished anything injurious to tlio 
reputation of Alton? Have I not, the 
other hand, iahored, in comnuju with the rest 
ol iny I'ellow-citizcns, t<) ]iromoto the reputa- 
tion and interests <»f thi.s city ? What, Sir, 1 
ask, lias lieen my olVeiiKe? Put your finger np- 
on it — detiiie it — and I stand ready to answer 
for it. It I have coinmitted any erime, yon 
can easily convict me. You have public sen- 
tiineut in your favor. You liave your juries, 


and you have your attorney (looking at the 
Attorney -(jeneral), and I have no douht you 
can com'ict me. Hut if 1 have been guilty 
of no violation of law, why am i hunted up 
and down continually like a partridge upon 
the mountains? Why am I threatened with 
the lar-harrelf AVhy am I waylaid every 
day, and from night to iiiglit? and why is 
my life in jeopardy every iioiir? 

I “ You iiavo. Sir, made up, as the lawyers 
/ «iy, a iiilso issue; there are not two parties 
! between whom there can he a compromue, 

! I ]dant myself, Sir, down on my imqiiestioii- 
I lihXe rhjhtH ; and the question to be decided 
j is, Avliether 1 shall be protected in tlie oxer- 
I rise and enjoyment of those rights — U 
i the iSir; — whether my ])roperty 

j shall be protected — whether I shall he suf- 
fered to go homo to iiiy family at iiiglit with- 
I out being assailed, ami threatened with tar 
and feathers, and assassination; whether my 
atllicted wife, whose l.fe has heen.in jeopardy 
from continued alarm and (‘XcitemeiC, sliall 
' night after night he driven from a sick bed 
into the garret to .save lier life from the hriek- 
hats ami violence of the mob; that, >Sir, is 
the question.” Here, much atlectcd and 
i overcome l)\ his feelings, lie hurst into tears. 

; Many, not c*xceptiiig even his miemies, wept 
— several sobbed ahuid, and the syiiii»athiea 
j of the wliole meeting were deeply excited. 

I He continued : “ Forgive me. Sir, that J have 

■ thus betrayed my weakness. It was the alhi- 

■ sion to my family that overcame my feeling.s. 

• Not, !Sir, T assure you, from any fears on my 
! part. I have no personal fears. Not that I 

iVel able to contest the matter with the 

■ whole conii'iiinity ; T know fierfectly well 
; that I am not. J know'. Sir, that you can tar 
I and feather me, liaug me up, or put me into 
; the Mississippi, without the least ditliciilty. 

Hut what then ? Where shall I go? I have 
i been made to feel that, if 1 am not safe at Al- 
j ton, I .shall not he safe any where. 1 reeently 
visited St. Charles to bring homo my family, 
and was torn from their frantic enibruce hy a 
liiiioh. I liave been Iieset night and day at Al- 
j ton. And now, if I leave here ami go elso- 
! wliero, violence may overtake mo in my ro- 
j treat, and I have no more claim upon the pro- 
tection of anotlier community than I have up- 
on this; and I have coiichnled, utYer consulta- 
tion witii my frieiid.s, and earnestly seeking 
coun.sel of Cod, to rnnainat Alton^ and hero 
to insi.st on prolir.tion in tlio ojcrcise of my 

■ rights. Jf tlie (Mvil authorities refuse to protect 
me, I nm.st look to Cod; and, if 1 die, I have 
detennined to make my grave in Alton.” 

It was know’ll in Alton that a new 
press w'as now on tlio way to Mr. 
L<jvejoy, and miglit arrive at any 
time. Great excitement pervaded 
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the community. Fricnda were on called, and was in the building. He 
the alert to protect it oh its arrival, requested those wlio guarded there, 
and enemies to insure its destruction, to remain and keep quiet till lie 
It finally reached St. Louis on the called for them, saying that he would 
night of the 5th, and an arrangement attend to the storing of the press, 
was made to have it landed at Alton which he did. A few stones were 
at three o’clock on the morning of thrown, hut no serious damage 
the Tth. Meantime, Mr. Lovejoy effected, and the press was safely de- 
and a friend went to the Mayor and posited in the garret of a strong stone 
notified him of its expected arrival, warehouse, where it was thought to 
and of the threats that it should be be safe. 

dohti’oyed, recpiesting the appoint- | Throughout the fdlowing day, 
ineiit of special constables to protect 1 general quiet prevailed, though it 
it. A meeting of the City Council was well known that “ the Abtilition 
was held, and some discussion had ; press” had been received, and was 
but the sujiject was laid on the table | stored in (lodfrey & (lilman’s ware- 
and nothing done. j house. The Mayor made inquiries 

On that evening (^ovoniher 6), • at several points, and was satisfied 
hetween forty and fifty citizens m(;t ; tliat no further violence was intend- 
in the warehouse of Godfrey, Gilman j ed. At evening, the volunteer de- 
& Co., wlicre the pres.^ was to be * fenders of Mr. Lovejoy’s rights drop- 
stored, to organize a volunteer com- ! ped in at the warehouse, and remain- 
]»aiiy to aid ill the defense of law and j ed until nine o'clock; when, there 
order. At ton o’ehxjk, several left ; j being no signs of trouble, all but 
hut about thirty remained in the | twelve wont away. Mr. Lovejoy re- 
building, with one city constable to i inained, with one or two others who 
com n land them. They were armed, i were called Abolitionists. The rcsi- 
Mr. Lovejoy was not among them. | due were sinqdy citizens, oi>poscd to 
JJis dwelling had been attacked hut I burglary .and robbery, and willing to 
a few nights before, when he and a ■ risk their lives in defense of the 
sister narrowly cscaj)ed a brick-bat, j rights of property and the freedom 
tlirown with siifiicicnt f ircc to have j of tlie press. 

done mortal injury. Expecting an A b(Uit ten o'clock, some thirty per- 
asKsaidt, his wife in very delic.ate [•sons, as if by preconcert, suddenly 
health, and in a state <.>f nervt>us emerged from a neighboring grog- 
alarm from her recent experience at shop — a few of tliem with arms, but 
St. Charles, Mr. Lovejoy had ar- the majority with ouly stones in their 
ranged with a brother that they luiuds^ — formed a line at the south 
should watch alternate nights at end of the store, next the river, 
homo and at the store. At three in knocked and hailed. Mr. Gilman, 
the morning, a steamboat brought from the garret door, asked what 
the ex]iected press. A sentinel of they wanted. Their leader replied : 
.the mob was watching for it, and “The press.” Mr. Gilman assured 
immediately gave the alarm, when them that it would not be given up ; 
horns were blown throughout the adding, “We have no ill feelings to- 
city. The Mayor had already been w’^ard any of you, and should much 
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regret to do you any injury ; but wo 
are aiitliorized by the Mayor to de- 
fend our ])ropcrty, and shall do so 
with our lives.” The leader replied 
that th(?y were resolved to have the 
press at any saerihee, and presented 
a pistol, whereupon !Mr. G. retired 
into the building. The mob then 
passed around to the o])posite end of 
the warehouse, and eomirieneed 
throwing stones, whieli soon deinol- 
islied several of tlie windows. No 
resistance was ottered ; tlie imriates 
having agreed Jiot to fire unless their 
liv’cs were in danger. The ware- 
house being of stone, and solidly 
built, no further inipressi<ni was 
made on it hy this assault. Finding 
their missiles ineHe(*tual, the mob 
tired two or three guns into the 
building, by whhrh Jio one was hit. 
The lire was then returned, and sev- 
eral of the ri<3ters wounded, one (»f 
them mortally. Hereupon, the mob 
recoiled, earrying off their Avoiindi?d. 
But they soon returned with ladders, 
and other preparations for firing the 
roof of the warehouse, cursing and 
shouting, ‘‘Bum tliem out! l)urn 
them out !” They kept carefiill f on 
the side of the building where there 
were no windows, so that tlicy could 
not be in jured or repelled by its d('- 
fenders. The Mayor and a justice, 
were now deputed by the mob to 
bear a message to the inmates of the 
building, proposing that, on condition 
the ]>ress were given up, no one 
should be further molested, and no 
more ])roperty destroyed. Tiic pro 
position was (piietly decjlincd. Mr, 
Gilman, in turn, requested the Mayor 
to call on certain citizens to save liis 
store from the threatened destruction 
by fire. The Mayor rei>lie(i that the 
tnob was so strong and so determined 


that ho could do nothing — that he 
had already tried to command and 
persuade them to desist, but without 
success. lie was asked if those in 
the building should defend tlieir pro- 
perty with arms; to which he re- 
jdied, as Jio had repeatedly done be- 
fore, that tliey had a porfeirt right to 
do so, and that the law justified them 
in that (tourso. He then h‘ft tlie 
building, and reported the result of 
his mission, which was received with 
yells of ‘^Fire the building !” “ Fire 
the building!” “Burn ’em out!” 
“ Burn ’em out !” “ Shoot every 

d d Abolitionist as Jie leaves!” 

It was now near midnight, and the 
bells had been collecting a 

I large concourse, who stood passive 
sjiectators of what followed. 

The mob now raised tlieir ladders 
against the building, mounted to the 
roof, and kindh'd a fire there, which 
burned rather slowly. Five of the 
i difienders liereiipon volunteered to 
I sally out ami drive tluun away. They 
hdl by tlic south door, passed around 
the corner to the cast side* of the 
building, and fired u])on the man 
who guarded the foot of the ladder, 
i drove liini off, and dispersed liis im- 
mediate comrades, returning to the 
store to reload. Mr. Lovejoy and 
two others ste])j)ed again to tlie door, 
and stood looking around just with- 
<»ut the building — Mr. L.. in advance 
of the others. Several of the rioters 
were concealed from their view be- 
j hind a jfile of lumber a few rods in 
their front. One of these had a two- 
barrelcd gun, which ho fir(*d. Mr. 
Lovejoy received five balls, tlirce of 
tliem in his breast, probably each 
mortal. He turned quickly, ran 
into the store, and up a flight of 
stairs into the counting-room, where 
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he fell, exclaiming, “ Oh God, I am 
shot! I am shot!” and almost in- 
stantly expired. One of liis friends 
received at the same time a ball in 
his leg, of which he recovered. Those 
remaining alive in the building now 
liehl a consultation, and concluded 
to suiTonder. One of their number 
went up to the scuttle and ap])rised 
tlie nml) that Mr. Love joy was dead, 
and that the press would now be 
given up. A yell of exultation w’as 
sent iij) by the rioters, and the pro- 
posed surrender declined. ‘Another 
of the inmates now resolved to go 
out and make some terms, if* possi- 
ble ; blit he had hardly opened the 
door when he was tircMl u]H>n and 
severely wounded. A citizen now 
came to tlu) door at the oj)posite end, 
and heici^ed those within to leave the 
building, as it was on fire, and their 
remaining would be utterly useless. 
All but two or three hereupon laid 
down their arms, left the building, 
and fled, luung fired u])on by the * 
mol) as they escaped. The rioters 
then rushed into the building, threw 
th(‘ ])r(jss out of the window, broke it 
up, and pitched the jueees into the 
river. They destroyed no otln»r pro- 
perty, save a few guns. One of 
them — a doctor — oflbred to extract 
the hall from the Avoiindcd man’s leg ; 
hut be declined their assistance. At 
two o’clock, they had dispersed, and 
all was again quiet. 

Mr. Lovejoy’s remains were borne 
away next morning to bis dwelling, 
amid the jeers and scoffs of his mur- 
derers. lie was buried the day fol- 
low’ing — Thursday, November 9 — 
tlio day which, had lie been living, 
would have com])leted bis thirty- 
fifth year. Ilis wdfe, who, on ac- 
count of tlifi critical state of her 


health, had been sent away from 
Alton, was unable to attend bis fu- 
neral. Of their two children, one 
was born after liis death. 

The defenders of the warelionse, 
as well as the recognized lend(u*s of 
their assailants, were rcs])ectively in- 
dicted for riot, and tried, or rather, 
Mr. Gilman ah me of the defenders 
was tried ; and upon his acquittal 
the City Attorney entered a nolle 
as to the other defendants. 
Tlie loading rioters were n(\\t placed 
on trial, and were likewise acquitted, 
llie testimony of the Mayor, John 
I M. Tv rum, was *imich ri'licd on by 
the defend(M‘s of the ]>ress, who ex- 
]»ccted to ]>rt>vii by it that they a(;ted 
throughout under his authority, as 
ministers of the law and official 
guardians of the rights of property. 
Ilis evidence, how(‘ver. <lhl imt sus- 
tain tliis assumption. The J\Iayor 
fully admittetl that he had rc]>(‘atcd- 
ly and freely cousulh*d with them as 
to their course in the jtremises, and 
had advised them that they wmild 
he entirely justified in d(*reuding 
their rights by arms, if necessary. 
But, he said, lie had given this advice 
as a lawyer, a neighbor, and citizen; 
not as ^layor. 

The details of this tragedy arc im- 
portant, as they serve h> silence two 
cavils, which have been most famil- 
iar in the mouths of the cham]>ions 
of Slavery. ‘‘ If you want to op])oso 
Slavery, why do n’t you go where it 
is?” has been triumphantly asked 
many thousands of times. Mr. Love- 
joy did exactly this — as Lundy, and 
Garrison, and many others had done 
before him — and only left a Slave for 
a Free State when such removal was 
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imperatively demanded. “ Why 
do n’t you keep clear of the fanatical 
Abolitionists, and discuss the ques- 
tion ill moderation and good tem- 
per ?” Mr. Lovejoy did exactly this, 
also. He was not the advocate of 
Giirrisonism ; on the contrary, he con- 
di.'mned it. lie was not the cham- 
pion of any j)olitii*al party, nor of any 
])ecnliar line of aiiti-Slavcry action. 
He did not publish an Abolition 
journal. His was sim])ly and purely 
a religious newsjiapcr, in which 
Slavery was from time to time dis- 
cussed, and its evils exposed, like 
those of intemperance, or any other 
immorality. But this he was not 
pennitted to do, whether in a Slave 
or in a Free State. He was pro 
scribed, hunto<l, persecuted, assaulted, 
plundered, and fiiuilly killed — not 
because he persisted in op]>osing 
Slavery in the wrong place, or in a 
peculiarly objecdionable manner, but 
be(*ause he would not desist from o})- 
I)Osing it at all.^® 

The District of Columbia was orig- 
inally composed of a hundred square 
miles of territory, lying on both sides 
of the river Potomac, at the head of 
navigation on that stream. Tlie forty 
square miles south of that river, form- 
ing the county and including the city 
of Alexandria, were ceded to the Un- 
ion in 1789 by Virginia, find retroced- 
ed to that State in 184(5 — the move- 
ment for retrocession lifiving, doubt- 
less, some covert reference to the 
probability or pros]'ec,t of disunion. 
Hic sixty square miles lying north of 
the Potomac — forming the county of 

«Wes'1)Kll J’iiillips, then a 3'oung Whig 
lawyer, iirst conspiGUOiiRly identified himself 
with tlie auti-Slavery movement, .at a meeting 
held in Boston (December 8, 18:i7), at the old 


Washington, and including the cities 
of Washington and Georgetown — 
were ceded hy Maryland in 1788, 
and now compose the entire District ; 
so that WasliingtoTi is commanded, 
within easy shelling distance, by 
bights which, in case the separation 
of Virginia from the Union were con- 
ceded, would be part and parcel of 
a foreign country. 

The Federal Constitution (Art. I., 
Seirtion 8) provides that, “ The (fon- 
gress shall have power to cxerciise 
ex(fhi si ve legislation in all cases what- 
soever, over such Distrust (not ex- 
ceeding ten miles squarc)-as may, by 
cessiiiii of particular States, and the 
aci?eptauco of Congress, become the 
seat of the Govermiieut of the United 
States.” The cession hy Maryland 
was without qualification. But Con- 
gress ])roct'edcd, soon after, to pass 
an act, apparently without much con- 
sideration or forecfist, whereby the 
thou existing laws of Maryland and 
Virginia were to continue in full 
force and elTect over those portions 
of the Federal District ceded hy them 
respectively, until Congress should 
other wiso enact ; and, as those States 
were undoubtedly Slave States, their 
slave laws continued o]H*rative here- 
in, with little or no modification or 
improvement, down to tlie passage of 
the Compromise measures of 1850. 

Very naturally, the creation out 
of nothing of such a city as Wasl> 
ington, witli its adoption as the capi- 
tal of the Bepublic, combined with 
its favorable location, served to ren- 
der it an extensive mart for tlio pros- 
ecution of the domestic Slave-Trade. 

Court Ilouso — Fiineuil Hall having boon asked 
for, and rcniHcd, to a petition lioadcd by Kev. 
William E. Oliaaning — to consider Uie dreum* 
stanocs attending the death of Mr. Lovcjjoy. 
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Soino of tlie largest purehaserfl in 
Maryland and Virginia for tlic cotton 
and sugar region located themselves 
at this point, fitted up their slave- 
pens, and advertised in the leading 
journals of the Capital their readi- 
ness to hny and sell young and likely 
negroes. Vessels wiu'o regularly dis- 
patched from Alexandria to New Or- 
leans, laden with their human mer- 
chandise. So tliat, in the absence i>f 
manufaeinres, and of any but a ])etty 
retail trade, slaves were long a (*hit‘f 
staple of the commerce, and ('ertainly 
the leading export, of the American 
juetroy)oha. 

Under the slave laws, so hastily 
bolted by (kjngrcss, ev('ry negro or 
nmbitto was ]>resnm])tively a 
and, if unable to indicate bis master, 
or to establish S])ecially his riglit to 
frecMlom, was liable to be arrested and 
imprisoned, advertised, and sold, in 
default of a claimant, to ymytlie costs 
of this worse than Algerine proce- 
diii’e; and, as Wasliingtoii st(‘adily 
iiKM’eased in ])opiilation and ini])ort.- 
aiice, tlic nnmber of <*olorcd })ersoiis 
drifting thither from all quarters in- 
creased with it, nn^il the business of 
arresting, detaining, advertising, and 
selling unowned negroes became a 
most lucrative ■|)er(piisite of the Fed- 
eral Marshal for the District, yield- 
ing him a net profit of many thou- 
sands of dollars jwr annnin. The ad- 
vertisements in I'he Nathmal Inid- 
United Staten Teletjraph^ 
Gtnhe^ Union^ etc., of negroes whom 
he had caught ajid caged, and, in dti- 
fanlt of an owner, was about to sell, 
were widely copied in both hemi- 
spheres, provoking comments by no 
means flattering to our country nor 
its institutions. The plumage of the 
Aiijeriean eagle was often ruffled by 


criticisms and comparisons between 
these legal proceedings, under the 
shadow id* our Capitol, and the harsher 
dealings of savages and heathen Avith 
straiigej*s so luckless as to fall into 
their liancls; and the point of these 
invidious com])arisons was barbed by 
tlicir undeniable justice. 

Petit iinis for the Abolition of Sla- 
very in the Federal District, or, at 
least, of the Slave Trado so floiirisli- 
I ing tlicrein, had been from time im- 
memorial presented to Congress, and 
treated with no nn»ro disresyiec^t or 
ilisregard than petitions to lc‘gislath"0 
bodies nsiialh" encountcT. One of 
these, presented in 1S!>S, Avas signed 
])y UnitcMl States District Judge 
Craiicli, and about one thousand 
I more of the most r(‘s])cctal)le citizens 
of tluj District; hut, while it Avas 
treated decorously, no decisive step 
was taken toAvard coinydiaiico Avith 
its ywayer. A the distinctive Aho- 
litiuii movement gained strengtli in 
the North, and the excitement caused 
thereby rose liigher in tlio South — 
esy^ecially after the Jlosai^e of Gen, 
Jackson, already quoted, urging that 
anti-Shivery agitation he made a pe- 
nal offense — a more decisive hostility 
Avas resolved on liy the ehamynona 
of Slavery, under the lead of Mr. 
Calhoun. 

On the y)rcsentati<)n, l)y Mr. Fair- 
field, of Maine (December lf>, 1885), 
of the petition of one bundred and 
seA'(mty-tAVO Avomen, yu-aying the Ab- 
olition of the Slave-Trade in the 
District, it Avas decisively laid on the 
table of the Uonse; Yeas 180, Nays 
31 — the Nays all from the North, 
and mainly Whigs. 

On tlie 18th, Mr Jackson, of Mas- 
sachusetts, offered a similar petition 
I from the citizens of the town of 
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Wrentliam; and Mr. Ilaniinond of 
South Carolina, moved that it he not 
received; Avliieh was met hy a mo- 
tion to lay on the table, lliis wiis 
rejected — Veas J)5, Xays 121. .l>ut, 
finally, a ]>roposition that the i)eti- 
tion and all motions regarding it he 
laid on the table was carried- -Yeas 
140 ; Xays 70. 

]\rr. Jh I ciiauaii^® presented a memo- 
rial of the Cain (Pennsylvania) quar- 
terly meoling of Friends, asking lor 
the same in snhstance as the above. 
Though o]q)osed to granting the 
prayer nf llic })etition, he ])refeiTed 
its referenee to a Select Ct)niniittce 
or that on the District. Diit, finding 
that there were insiirmounlahlo ob- 
fita(*h‘s to such a reibreuce, lie would 
move llijit the nieinoriul l)e read, and 
that the prayer of the mcmoi ialists bo 
rejeet(‘d. The question being de- 
manded on Mr. Buebauan’s motion, 
it was carried by tlie decisive vote of 
34 to 0. 

Mr. Morris, of Oliio, soon after 
presented similar memorials from liis 
State; wheren[.»onMr. Calhoun raised 
the question of reception, declaring 
“that the petitions just read con- 
tained a gross, false, and malicious 
slander on eh; veil States represented 
on this flonr.” “That C«)ngrcss had 
no jurisdiction over the snhjctd, no 
more in this District than in the 
State of South (hiroiina.'’ After a 
long and spirited dcjhato, mainly ])y 
Southern sciiatom, ]\rr. ( ’idlioun’s mo- 
tion to reject was defeated l)y a vote 
to receive llio petition— Yeas 35, 
Nays 10, as follows : 

“ Y KAs : Messrs. Benton, Brown, Bnehan- 
an, Clay, Clayton, Crittenden, Davis, Ewing 
of JJIiiiois, Ewing of Ohio, (ioldsboroiigli, 
Grundy, Ilcndrieks, Hill, Unbbnrd, Kent, 


King of Alabama, King of Gcorrin, Knight, 
Linn, McKean, .Niorris, Niiudain, Niles, Pren- 
tiss, Robbins, Robinson, RuggJes, Shcplcy, 
Southard, Swill, Tallniadgo, Tij)ton, Tomlin- 
son, Wall, AVebster, Wright. N a ys : M essrs. 
Black, (.'a1lK)iin, (bitbbert, Leigh, Moore, 
Nicholas, Pt»rter, Preston, Walker, White.” 

In the House,” Mr. Henry L. 
Pinckney, of South Carolina, sub- 
mitted the following resolve : 

That all the memorials which 
have been ollered, or may berealter bo pre- 
sented to this House, ])raying for the aboli- 
tion of Slavery in the District of Coliimbiii, 
and also the resolutions oflered by an bonor- 
nblo moiiiber Irom Maine (Mr. Jarvis), with 
the amendment thereto, proposed by an hon- 
orable member from Virginia (Mr. AVisc), 
and every other pajuT or pro])Ositinn that 
may be submitted in relation to 1*1011 subject, 
be releiTed to a Select (Vmmiittee, with in- 
stnic.tioiis to report that Congress has no 
constitutional aiilbonly to interfere in any 
way willi the itisliiutiou of Slavery in any 
of the States of this confederacy ; and that, 

, in the opinion oft liis House, Congress ought 
j not to interfere in any way witli Slavery in 
! the District of Oolnmbia, because it. would 
I be a violation of the public faith, unwise, im- 
j ])oriUe., and diingcrotis to the Union ; as- 
1 signing such reasons for tlieso eonelnsions 
as, in the judgnieiiL of the Committee, may 
be best cahMilated to enligliten the public 
mind, to repress agitation, to allay excite- 
iiieiit, to sustain and preseiTC the just, rights 
of the shive-liolding States, and (»f the pco- 
I jdo of tins District, and to reestablish har- 
I iiiony and tram]uiHity amongst the various 
Bections of ilic Union.” 

After some dtnnnr by Mr. Ilam- 
moud, of Soutii Carolina, and Mr. 

I Wise, of Virginia, tlie I’revioua 
Question was ordcrt;d on this resolve 
— Yeas 118, Nays 47. Mr. Vinton, 
of Ohio, now doiuandcd a division 
of the resolve into tlirec parts, which 
demand Avas sustained hy the Chair; 
and the first proposition, requiring a 
rcjference of all memorials on tins 
subject to a Select Committee, was 
carried — Yeas 174, Nays 48: the 
Nays all from the South. The 
second imposition, regarding Slavery 
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” February 6, 1836. 
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in the States, wAs affirmed — ^Yeas 
201, Nays 7. The third proposi- 
tion, affirming tliat “ Congress 
ought not to interfere in any way 
with Slavery in the District of 
Columbia,” prevailed — Yeas 1 63, 
Nays 47— the Nays, of course, from 
the North. And the third clause, 
being now divided, the question was 
taken on the remaining ])art — “be- 
cause it would be a violation of the 
public faith, unwise, impolitic, and 
dangerous to the Union” — and that 
was also affirmed — Vi*as 120; Nays 
74: the Nays being all from tlie 
North, ami nearly all Whigs. The 
remainder of the ])roposition Wiis 
then affirmed — Yeas 169 ; Nays 6. 

The Committee appointed under 
the above resolution (vnisistcd of 
Messrs. Pinckney of South Carolina ; 
jrainer of Ohio; Pierce of New 
Hampshire; Ilardiu of Kentucky; 
Jarvis of Maine ; Owens of Georgia; 
^Muhlenberg of Penns\ Ivauia ; Drom- 
goolo of Virginia; and Tiirrill of 
New York — all l)e?no(;rats, but Har- 
diji, a Soutliern Wliig. This (\mi- 
niittee, in duo season, reported, lupd^ 
That Congress possesses no constitu- 
tional authority to interfere, in any 
way, with the instit\itiou of Slavery 
ill any State of this confederacy. 
Seaondlij^ That Congress ought not 
to interfere in any way with Slavery 
in the District of Columhia. And, 
“ for the i)urpose of am?sting agita- 
tion, and restoring tranquillity to the 
public mind,” they recommended the 
adoption of this resolve : 

“That all petitions, memorials, resolu- 
tions, propositions, or papers relating in any 
way to the subject of Slavery, or tlie aboli- 
tion of Slavery, shall, without either being 
l^mted or referred, be laid upon tlie table.” 

w January 18, 1837. 

10 


This resolve Tvas adopted — ^Y'cas 
117, Nays 68 ; the Nays being sub- 
stantially, but not entirely, comjiosed 
of the Whig members from the I'roo 
States. 

Amazing as it may seem, this 
heroici treatment was not successful 
in “ arresting agitation, and restoring 
tranquillity to the juihlic mind so 
that, when this Congress met for tlie 
sceond session, it was found necessary 
to do the work all over again. Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Albert G. TTawes, 
(Democrat) of Kmitucky,” olfered a 
resolution, jiroviding : 

“That all meinorhils, cto., on the subject 
of Ihe abolition of Slavery, slionhl be laid on 
the t;il)le, without being referred or printed, 
and thfit no furtlier action should be iiad 
thereon.” 

Which was adopted — Yeas 129; 
j Navs 69 — the Nays mainly Northern 
AVhigs, as before. All debate was 
prceliuied by the Previous Ques- 
tion. 

And still the agitation refused to 
be coni rolled or allayed; so that, on 
tJie inecjting of the next Congress, 
Mr. Patton, of Virginia,*® otfereil the 
following “as a timely sacrili<‘e to 
the [»caec and hariiiuuy of the coun- 
try 

“ Tif'nohed, That all petitions, memorials, 
and ])ai)ors touching the tiholiti«)n of Slavery, 
or the buying, selling, or transferring of 
slaves in any state. District, or Territory of 
tbe United States, be laid upon the table 
without’ being dei)ated, printed, read, or 
rcIbriXMl ninl no further action whatever 
shall he hud tliereou.” 

The Previous Question hat ing 
again been ordered, tins resolve was 
adopted — ^Yeas 122; Nays 74 — the 
Nays, as before, mainly, if not en- 
tirely, the Whig members from the 
Free States. 

*• December 21, 1837. 
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At tlie next session,®® Mr. Charles 
G. Atherton, of New Hanipsliire, 
moved the following resolutions : 

“ ResoUed^ That this government is a gov- 
ernment of limited I)o\v(m‘s; and that, by 
the Constitution of tl»c UnitiMl States, Con- 
gress Ims no jurisdiction whatever over the 
institution of Slavery iu tlm several States 
of tlie confederacy. 

“ Remhfd, That tho petitions for the 
abolition of Slavery in tho District of (Co- 
lumbia juid tlio Territories of tho United 
States, and against tlie removal of slaves 
from one State to anotlior, sire a part t>f the 
]dau of operations set on foot ti) atVect the 
institution of Slavery in tlie several States, 
and tlius indirectly to destroy tliat institu- 
tion within their limits. 

“ita/m/, 'I’hat ('ougress bus no right to 
do that iiidireclly wliich it cannot do direct- 
ly ; and that the agitation of the subject of 
Slavery iu the J)istrictof Columbia, ortho 
Territories, as a means <ir with a view of 
disturhiug or overtlirowing that institution 
in the .several States, is .igainsi the true 
8|)irit and meaning of the (.’oustitiition, an 
infringement of tlio rights of the States 
atfected, and a broach of tlio pulilic taith on 
which they entered into the contederacy. 

Resolved, That the (.\mslitution rests on 
the broad principle of eipiality among the 
inemliers of this confedera<'y ; and that Con- 
gress, ill the exercise of its acknowledged 
])Owers, has no right to discriminate he- 
twecii the instil utimis of one portion of the 
States and another, with a view of abtdisli- 
ing the one and promoting the other. 

.Resolved, therefore, 'fhat all attempts on 
tlio jiart of Congress to abolish Slavery in 
tho J)isfrict of (Vilumbia or the Territories, 
or to ]M*ohil)it tho removal of slaves from 
State to State, or to discriminate between 
the institiUions of one ]n»rtion of the coun- 
try and another with the views uforesaitl, 
are in violation of the Constitution, <lestrue- 
livo of the fundamental principles on wliicli 
the Union of these States rests, and beyond 
the jurisdiction of Congress ; and that evei7 
petition, menmrial, resolution, iiroposition, 
or ]iaper, touching or relating in any way, 
OP to any extent whatever, to Slavery a^ 
aforesaid, or the aholition thereof, shall, tui 
the presentation tlieri*of, without any further 
action tliereon, be laid on the tabic, without 
being debated, printed, or referred.” 

Mr. Cusliing, of Massachusetts, ob- 
jecting, on motion of Mr. Atherton, 
the rules were suspeiuled; and Mr. 


A.’s resolves duly passed, as follows : 
No. X— Yeas 198 ; Nays G. No. 2 
— ^Ycas 134; Nays 67 — mainly, if 
not wholly, Northern Whigs. The 
third resolution having been divided, 
the House first resolved “ That Con- 
gress has no riglit to do that indi- 
rectly which it cannot do directly,” 
etc. — ^Ycas 170, Nays 30. The.resi- 
due of the third resolve passed — Yeas 
164, Nays 39. Tlie fourth resolve 
Avas in like manner divided, and 
passed in two parts, by 182 and 175 
Yeas to 26 Nays. Tlio last of Mr. 
Atherton’s resolves was in like man- 
ner divided, and the frrmer ])art 
adopted by Yeas 147 to Navs 51; 
and the latter or ga-fj portion by 
Yeas 127, Nays 78 — Henry A. Wise 
refusing to vote. 

This would sc(?m quite stringent 
enough ; but, two years later,*’ the 
House, on motion of William Cost 
Johnson (Whig),of j^faryhind, further 

“ Resolved, Tluit upon the jiresentation of 
any memorial or ])eliti()n, praying fop tho 
abolition of Slavery or the Slave-Traile in 
any District, Territory, or Stale of the 
Union, ami upon the presemtation of any 
resolution or other pajier touching that siil)- 
ject, tlie reception of such memorial, peti- 
tion, resolution, or pafier, shall he consiiler- 
ed as olijected to, and the question of its 
reception laid on the table, without debate 
or further {wtion thereon. 

^^Resolred, That no petition, memorial, ro- 
Rolntion, or other ])aper, praying for tho 
abo]iti«>n of Slavery in tlie District of Co- 
Imiibhu or any State or Territory, or tho 
Slave-Trade between the Stjites or Territo- 
ries of tho United States, in wliieli it now 
exists, shall he received by this House, or 
entertained iu any w'ay wdiatcver.” 

On this proposition, the votes ^vere 
— Yeas 114; Nays 108 — several 
Northern Democrats and some 
Southern Wliigs voting with all the 
Northern Whigs in the minority.®* 

In a little more than ten rears 


Whig), wlio voted for this resolve, were as fol- 
lows: 

Maine . — ^Virgil D. Parris, Albert Smith.— 


*“Doc*ernbcr 11, 1S38. January 18, 1840. 

*• The memhora from tho Free Ktiites, twenty- 
eight in all (all Democrats but Prolht, a Tylerizcd 
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after this, Congress prohibited the Congress at last discovered and aj)- 
Slave-Trado in the District ; and, plied the true, enduring remedy for 
within twenty-two years, Slavery ‘agitation,’ in hearing and heeding 
itself, in that District, was likewise the demands of Justice, Humanity, 
abolished by a decided vote. Thus and Freedom. 


XTT. 

TEXAS AND IIEH ANNEXATION. 


The name Texas originally desig- 
nated an ill-detined and mainly unin- 
habited region lying between the 
French j»ossessions on the Mississi]»pi, 
and the S])anish on the Rio Grande, 
blit including no portion of the val- 
ley of either of those great riv(?rs. 
Tlnnigh the first Eiiro]>ciin settle- 
ment on its soil n])pears to have been 
made hy Tia Salle, a Frenchm«nn, who 
landed in Matagorda Bay, and erected 
fort St. Louis on tlic Lavacca, prior 
to Ids 7, ho is known to have intend- 
ed to settle on the Mississippi, and 
to hav(i drifted so far Avestward hy 
mistake. Tlie region since known 
as Texas Avas, even tlien, claimed ])y 
Spain as a pari of Mexico ; and a 
Sj)anish expedition under De Leon 
Avas dispatch(?d {o the Lavacca in 
ld89 to exj>el LaSalle; but, on en- 
tering that river, learned tliat ho liad 
been assassinated by one of his folloAv- 
ers, and his entire coiiqainy dispersed. 
De Leon returned next year, and 
founded the mission of San Francis- 
co on the Bite of the dismantled tort 
St. Louis. From that time, the j 
Spanish claim to the country was j 

Neto Uampshire . — Charles CK Atherton, Edmund 
Bnrko, Ira A. Eastman, Trisirarn Shaw . — New 
York . — Nehomlah IL Earle, John Fine, Na- 
thaniel Jones, Gouvomour Kemble, James de la 
Montanya, John II. Prentiss, Tlieron R. Strong 
Pennsylvania. — John Davis, Joseph Fornanco, 


j never seriously disjiiited, though 
another French attempt to cc lionize 
it Avas made in 171 1, and proved as 
futile as La Salle’s. Tlie cession of 
Louisiana by France to Spain in 
17d8, of course foreclosed all possi- 
bility of collision ; and Avhen Loui- 
siana, having been retroceded by 
Spain to France, was sold to the 
Uni ted States, Ave took our grand 
purchase Avithout specification of 
boundaries or guaranty of title. For 
a time, there Avas aj>]>aront danger 
of collision respecting our Avc&tern 
boundary, hetAveen our young, self- 
confident, and grasping republic, and 
tlie feeble, decaying monarchy of 
Spain ; but the Aviso moderatiou of 
Mr. Jefferson Avas manifested through 
the action of his subordinates, so that 
Gen. Wilkinson, onr military eoin- 
mander in Louisiana, and Gen. Her- 
rera, who directed the small S])anish 
force on our frontier, after some 
threatening demonstrations, came to 
an understanding in October, 1800, 
whereby the Sabine Avas practically 
recognized as our Avesterii boundary, 
and all peril of collision obviated by 

James Gerry, George M’Cnllougli, David Petri- 
kun, Willi.am S. Ramsay. Ohw. — ^D. P. Leadbet- 
ter, Willuim Medill, Isaac Parrish, Goorgo 
Sweeney, Jonathan Taylor, John B. Weller. 
Indiana . — .Tohn Davis, George H. Profit. — 
Illinois , — John ReynoldB. 
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a withdrawal of the Spanish troops 
behind the Arroyo Honda, some 
miles further west. The weakness 
of Spain, tlie al>soii>tion of her ener- 
gies and means in tlie desolating 
warsfor h(Tindcpendenee into which 
she was soon after forced by the ra- 
pacity of Na|)oleon, and the conse- 
<j[ueTit revolutions in lier continental 
American colonics, M’hereby they 
were each and all lost to her f irever,' 
afforded tempting opj)ortunitics to 
adventurer after adventurer, from 
Burr to Lafitte an<l Long, to attempt 
the conquest of .Tijxas, with a view 
to planting an independent ])ower on 
her inviting ])rairies, or of annexing 
her to the ITiiited Stahls. Two or 
three of these exprdltimis seemed for 
a time on llie verge <d' success ; but 
each in turn closed in defeat and dis- 
aster ; so that, when Spanish power 
was expelled from "Mexic'o, Texas be- 
came an undisputed A[exi(*an ])osses- 
tiion without costing the new nation 
a drop of blood. About this time 
(1819), our long-standing differences 
w’ith Spain were s(»ttled by treaty, 
whereby Florida Avas (‘cded by her | 
to this country, and the Salaiie was | 
mutually acknowledged and estab- 
lished as our western boundary. In 
other words, it was agreed that the 
region known as Texas a])pertained 
not to Louisiana, but to Mexico. Mr. 
Clay — ^tben in f/uad opjx^sition to 
Mr. Monroe’s A dministratitiii— -de- 
murred to this, and there were a few 
others who indicrated dissatisfaction 
with it ; but this stipidation of the 
treaty Avas so clearly right, and the 
course of the Administration in ne- 
gotiating it so Avise and proper, that 
all dissent Avas speedily drowned in 
avowals of general and hearty satis- 
faction. 


Mexico having practically vindi- 
cated lier independence, and all at- 
tempts to grasp Texas by force hav- 
ing i)roved abortive, Mr. Moses Aus- 
tin — a native of Connecticut settled 
in Missouri — tried a new tack. Re- 
presenting himself as a leader and 
month-piece of a band of Roman 
Catholics suffering from Protestant 
intolerauce and persecution in this 
country, be petitioned the Mexican 
government for a grant of land, and 
permission to settle in tluftlicn al- 
most iiiipeo])led Avildcnicss, vaguely 
knoAvn as Texas. Ills prayer was 
granted, though he did not live to 
profit by it. Returning, in the early 
months of 1821, from AA'estern Texas 
to Louisiana, lie Avas robbed and left 
exposed to CA'ery hardship in that 
nninhabited region, thus contracting 
a scveix) cold, w'horcof lie died the 
following .June. His son, St(‘j‘1u*n 
F. Austin, received the grant for 
Avhicli his father had sued, and umler 
it made a settlement on a site Avhich 
now includes the city of Austin. 

SAvanns of like adventurers, invit- 
ed by the climate, soil, and vaiied 
natural ri>oin*c(»s of Texas, from this 
time poured into it; some of them 
on the strengtli of real or pretended 
concessions of territory — others Avitli- 
out leave or license. They found 
A'eiy few Mexicans to dispute or 
share Avitb them the advantages it 
presented ; of government there was 
A'cry little, and that not good ; Texas 
being a ]>ortion, or rather appendage, 
of Coaliuila, a Mexican State situated 
on the lower Rio Grande, with the 
bulk of its population, west of that 
river. Revolutions succeeded each 
other at short intervals in Mexico, as 
in most Spanish American countries ; 
and it w’as fairly a question whether 
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the allegiance swom to the govern- 
ment of last year, was binding in 
favor of that whereby it had since 
been arbitrarily supplanted. 

In the year 1827 — ^Mr. John Q. 
Adams being President — Mr. Clay, 
his Secretary of State, instructed 
Joel K. Poinsett, our Minister to 
Mexico, to otter one million of dol- 
lai’s for the cession to us by the re- 
public of Mexico of lier temtorv this 
side of the llio Grande. Mr. Poin- 
eett did not make the offer, ]>crceiv- 
ing that it w»)ul<l nil^* irritate and 
alienato the Mexicans to no good 
pnrpo.se. 

In 182 iT, Mr. Van Ihiren, as Gen. 
Jacksf)n’s Secretary of State, in- 
structed our Minister at Mexico to 
make a similar otter of four or five I 
millions for Texas, including no part j 
of the valley of the llio Grande, nor 
of that of the Xur<*(*s, this side of it, 
and, of course, no pnrt of New Mexi- 
co. Still, Mexico would not sell. 

Sam Hoes'jw, boni in Hockliridge 
County, Virginia, in 1798, hud early 
migrated to Tennessee, settling very 
near the reserved lands of llic Chero- 
kee Indians, to whom he speedily 
absconded, living tliree years among 

*Iii tho Winter of S.'iO, tlio lirst year of Jaek- 
Eon nilo at V.’nshinjfton, lloiistoti carao to that 
city from the wilds of tJje far West, in company 
with a ban<tof Indians, who professed to havo 
busincRR there, lie reiiiuiiicd Roino weekR or 
montliH, ostensibly attending to this business, 
and made or renewed the acq[iiaintaace of ono 
Dr. Robert Mayo, with wlioiii he bewimo inti- 
mate, and to whom he imparted his Texas pro- 
tect ; and by him it was betrayed to Pret^uh.'iii. 
Jackson, who, very prob-ably, liad already heard 
it from ITuuston himself. 

“I learned from him,” wrote Mayo, “ tiiat he 
was organixing an expedition against Texas ; to ‘ 
afford a cloak to which, he had assumcil the 
Indian costume, habits, and association.s by set- 
tling among thorn in the TieighV>orhof>d of Texas. 
That nothing waa more easy to accomplish than | 


them. More than twenty years 
later — ^liaving, meantime, been a gal- 
lant soldier in the War of 1812, an 
Indian agent, a lawyer, distnet at- 
torney, major-general of militia, 
member of Congress, and Governor 
of Tennessee — he abruptly separated 
from his newly-married wife, and re- 
paired again to the (8ierokees, now 
settled west of the Mississijipi, by 
whom he was welcomed and made a 
chief. After living with tliein three 
years longer as a savage, he suddenly 
I left them again, returned to civiliza- 
tion — of the Arkansas j)attern — set 
out from Little Kock, with a few 
companhais of like spirit, for the new 
country to which adventurers and 
lawless characters throu£rhout the 
Southwest were silently tending. A 
Little Rock journal, noticing his de- 
partun? for Texas, signilicantly said: 

Wo shall doubtless hear of hismiw- 
imj hin f(t(j tliei ‘0 shortly.” The 
guess was a pertectly safe one. 

Fi»r the Slave Power had already 
]iercoived its c»p])ort unity, find resolv- 
ed to profit by it. Houston and 
other restless s])irits of his sort were 
pushed into Texas exi)ressly to seize 
upon the first 0[)portu!iitv to foment 
a revolution,* cxj)cl tlic Mexican au- 

the cuiKpicst and possession of that extensive 
.nnd fertile country, by llio oobporation of the 
Iiicii.'ins in the Arkaii.'^as Territory, and recruits 
among tlio citizens of tlie United States. That, 
in his view, it woulil liardly be n(Hi?SHary to 
strike a blow to wrest Texas from Mexico. 
That it was ample lor tlie estJildisbment :ind 
nuuiiteiuiuco of a. separate and indeiajiideiit gov- 
ernment from tlie United States. That the ex- 
I>editi<m would be got ready witli all possible 
di.sp:iich. That the demonstration would and 
vtwit be made in about twelve months from that 
time. That the event of suecess opened the 
most unbounded pros|)ccis of wealtli to those 
who wor.ld embark in it,” etc., etc 

Dr. Mayo further learned from one Hunter, 
a confederate of Houston, that there were then 
secret agcncic.s in all the principal cities of iho 
Union, enlisting men for Uio Texas enterprise. 
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tlioritics, and i)re]>arc the region for 
Kpeedy Annexation to this country, 
as a new niake-weiglit in Mr. Cal- 
houn’s scheme of a ])er[)etual balance 
of ])o\ver betwen the Free and the 
Slave States. IJoiiston liad scarcely 
rea(*lie(l Xacogdoches, near the east- 
ern boundary of Texas, wlien he was 
elected therefrom a delegate to a 
Ciuivention called to frame a Consti- 
tution for that country as a distinct 
State, which Jiiet April 1, ISoo, 
and did its predestined work. Texas | 
proclaimed her entire independemee 
of Mexico, March 2, lSo(5. W’^ar, of 
course, ensued — in facd, was alrea<ly 
beginning -and ITouston R»on suc- 
ceeded Austin in the coimnand of 
the insurgent forces. On the 10th, 
Houston repaired to the <*ami) at 
(ionzales, where JlTd poorly-armed, 
ill-snpplied men, were mustered tt) 
dispute the force, 5,000 strong, with 
which Santa Anna had already 
crossed the Rio Grande and advanc- 
ed to the frontier fort, known as the 
AlamOjlicld by Col. Travis; with 185 
men, who were caj)ture(l and all })ut 
to death. JIousto]i, of cour.se, ro 
treated, hoj>iug to be joined l)y Col. 
Fannin, who held Goliad with 500 
men, and several pieces of artillery, 
whereas Houston luul not one. But 
Fannin, \vhilc on Ijis way to pdii 
Houston, was iTitcn'epted and sur- 
rounded by a strong Mexican de- 
tachment under Hrrea, bv whom, 
after two days’ fighting, lie was cap- 
tured (Marcili 20), and all his suni- 
vors, 1157 men, treacherously shot in 
cold blood. Houston, of course, eon- 
tinned Jiis retrejit, ])ursued by Santa 
Anna, but having too little lo carry 
to be casily^ overtaken. He received 
some slight reenforcemeiits on his 
march, and at the San Jacinto, April 


I 10, met two guns (six-pounders), sent 
him from Cincinnati — ^liis first. Santa 
Anna, still eagerly pressing on, liad 
burned Harrisburg, the Texan capi- 
tal, and crossed the San Jacinto with 
I the advance of his armv, the main 
body being detained on the other 
side by a freshet. ILmston j)crceiv- 
cd his o[)portiinity, jiiid embraced it. 
Facing suddenly about, ho attacked 
the ]\rc*xican vanguard with great 
fury, firing several rounds of grape 
and eanifeter at short range, tlien 
rushing to the attack with clubbed 
muskets (having no bayonets), and 
yells of Roinembcr the Alamo !” 
’‘‘Remember Goliad!” l^hc Mexi- 
cans were utterly routed and dis- 
]»ersc(l — the return of (530 I'iiltd to 
208 ]>roving that V(*ry lit- 

tle mercy was shown by the Texans, 
who noverthdess took 730 ])risoners 
(about tlieir own numl)er), who were 
I probably ]>icked U}) after the battle, 
as tbeir (leiieral w’us, in the trees' 
uiid biiobcs among winch they bad 
sought saiely in concealment. Santa 
j Anna’s life was ])arely saved by 
Houston, who was among the twen- 
ty-five wounded, who, with eight 
killed, formed the sum total of Texan 
loss in the tight. Houston made a 
treaty with liis ])risoner, in obe(^ience 
lo whiclj the main body of tlie Mexi- 
cans retreated and abandoned the 
country, as they douhtle.ss Mould, at 
any rate, have done. This treaty 
fui’tlier stipulated for the inde])cnd- 
ence of Texas; hut no one could 
liave seriously su])])oscd that sucli a 
sti])ulation, wrcsttal from a prisoner 
of M'ar in imminent and well-ground- 
ed fear of massa(*.ro, would hind his 
country, even had he, M’hen free, had 
power to make sudi a treaty. The 
victory, not the treaty, was the true 
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basis and assurance of Texan inde- 
pendence. 

Gen. Houston— who had mean- 
time returned to the United States 
to obtain proper treatment for liis 
wounded ankle, and to confer with 
Gen. Jackson and other friends of 
Texas — was irniiiedlatcdy chosen 
President of tlie new republic, and 
inaugurated, October 5^2, 1830. In 
March following, the United States 
took the lead in acknowledging the 
indo]Kmdence of Tc'xas, and other 
nations in due time followed. Expe- 
ditions, fitted out in western Texas, 
were sent to Santa Fe on the north, 
and to Micr on the Rio Grande, and 
each l)adl y handled bv the Mexicans, 
who ca[)tured the Santa Fe party 
entire, and sent them j»risoners to 
their ca 2 )ital ; but, within her original 
boundaries, no serious dcnionstration 
was made Jigain-t the new republic*, 
hy Mexic(>, subseqmuitly to Santa 
Anna’s disnstrous failure in 1830. 
Meantime, her population steadily 
incre.jsed by migration from the 
United States, and, to some extent, 
from Europe; so that, though her 
hnances weri^ in woeful disorder, and 
her northern frontier eonstaiitly ha- 
rassed by savage raids, there was 
very little probability that Texas 
would over Jiave been recoiupiercd 
by Mexicjo. 

In August, 1837, Gen. Memucan 
Hunt, envoy of Texas at AVashing- 
ton, proposed to our Government 
the Annexation of his eountry to tlie 
United States. Mr. Van Buren was 
then President, with John C. For- 
syth, of Georgia — an extreme South- 
ron — for his Secretary of State. The 
subject was fully considered, and a 
decided negative retumei Mr. 


Forsyth, in his official reply to Gen. 
Hunt’s proffer, said : 

‘‘So loiijr as Texas sliall roniain at war, 
while the Tnitcd States are at ])eace with 
her adversary, the proposition of the Texan 
Minister Plenipotentiary necessarily in- 
volves the ^|lU‘slioIl of war with that adver- 
sary. The Pnited States are hound to Mexi- 
co by a treaty of amity and eomincrce, 
which will he senipulonsly ol)serve<l on 
their part so lon^ as it can he reasonably 
hoped that Mexico will perform lier clnties 
and resi)cct our ri^rhts under it. Tlie Pnit- 
ed States mi^ht justly ho suspected of a jUs- 
rejjard of the friendly purposes ol‘ the <a»m- 
pact, if the overture of (Jen. Hunt were 
to he even reserved for future consideration ; 
as this ^vould imply a disposition on our 
part to espouse the ([uarrel of Texas with 
Mexico — a disposition wholly at variance 
with the spirit of the treaty, and with the 
uniform policy and the obvious welfare of 
the rnitc'd States. 

“'fho inducements mentioned hy (ien. 
Hunt for the rnited States to annex Texas 
to their territory are duly apju’cciated ; hut, 
powerful and wei;.dil.y as certainly they arc, 
they are lif^lit when opposed in the scale of 
reason to treaty ohlij^ations, and respect for 
that intcfxrity of chanicter hy which the 
United States have soufrht to distimruish 
theinselvos since the cstahlishment of their 
rifrht to claim a place in the great family of 
Nations.’* 

Gen. ITiiiit’s letter hiiving inti- 
mated that Texas might be imptd led, 
hy a discouraging response to her 
advances, tt) grant spetdul (M)inmercial 
favors to otluT nations to the preju- 
dice of this, Mr. Forsvth-- writing in 
the namo and under the immediate 
inspiration of the President — rc- 
spondetl as follows: 

“It is presmned. however, that the mo- 
tives hy which Texas has been governed in 
making this overture, will have eipial force 
in impelling her to ])reserve, as an inde- 
pendent power, the most liberal commercial 
relations with the United States. Such a 
disposition will he cheerfully mot, in a corre- 
sponding spirit, hy this (loverniuent. If the 
answer which tlie undersigned has been di- 
rected to give to the ])roposition of CJen. 
Jiiint :>honld, imfortunatcly, evoke such a 
change in the sentiments of that Government 
as to induce an attempt to extend coiniiior- 
cial relations elsewhere, upon teniis preju- 
dicial to the United States, this Govcnimout 
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will he consoled by the rectitude of its inten- 
tions, mid a certainty that, although the haz- 
ard of transient losses may be incurred by a 
pi{?id adlierence to just principles, no lasting 
prosf)enty can bo secured when they m’o 
disretjarded.” 

Tliis ended the negotiations, and 
forcclosetl all discussion of the subject 
by our Government during Mr. Van 
Buren’s term. Yet, so early as tS37, 
it liad become evident to careful ob- 
servers among us, that intrigues were 
tlieii on foot for the Annexation of 
Texas to the United Stattis, and that 
the chief impulse to this was the 
prospect of tlicreby increasing the 
influence and power of Slavery in 
our Governiiituit. It had, indeed, 
been notorious from tlui that this 
juirposci was (*hei'ished liy a large 
portion of tlios<i wlio Iiad actively 
contributed to colonize Texas from 
this country and to tight the battles 
of her Independence. Ueiijamin 
Lundy saw and reported this during 
his repeated journeys through the 
whole extent of Texas, in quest of a 
region whereon to found a (‘olony of 
free blacks. On this ground, he was 
a determined fcic to tlie wliole scheme 
of Texan colonization and independ- 
ence, regarding it but as a new 
dcvi(?e of American Slavery for ex- 
tending and jierpetuatirig its ])ower. 
Earnest Abolitionists generally con- 
templated the events transpiring in 
Texas with growing apprehension; 
while, on the other hand, the slave- 
holding region was niiariimous and 
enthusiastic in favor of the new re- 
public,. Men were o})enly recruited 
throughout the valley of the lower 
Mississippi for her slender amies; 
while arms and munitions were 
supplied from our South-westem 
cities with little disguise or pretense 
of payment. The Slave Power had 


made sacrifices to wrest Texas from 
Mexico — with what intent ? Mr. 
Webster, in his speech at Niblo’s 
Garden, March 15, 1837, thus cau- 
tiously, but with majestic and impres- 
sive oratory, gave utterance to the 
more considerate Northern view of 
the subject : 

“ficiitleineii, proposinp to express opin- 
ioiiM on file prineipul subjects of interest at 
the ]>resent nionieut, it is impossible to over- 
look the dcliciite (jiiestion which has arisen 
from events which liavo Iiappenetl in the late 
Mexican jiroviiu-o of Texas. The in<U.‘]ion<l- 
ence of that province has now- been re<*og- 
nizi*d by the j?overnment of the United Spates, 
(^oiij'ress pave the President the means, to 
Ito used when ho saw fit. of opcuiinp a di])lo- 
matii*, intercMinrse with its povornincnt, and- 
the late Tresident immediately made use of 
those means. 

‘‘ I saw no olijeotion, under the circum- 
stances, to votinp an appropriation lo bo used 
wben ibe President slionld think the proper 
time liadcfMiie; and he deemed — very 
jiromptly, it is true, • that the time had 
already arrived, (’ertainly, pentleiiien, the 
history of Texas is not a litllo wondiM'fiil. A 
very few people, in a very short time, have 
establislied a government for themselves, 
apainst the authority of the pfirotit state ; 
and this povernment, it is penerally sup- 
posed, there is little jirolaihility, at the pros- 
eni niotneiit, of the parent state heinp ahlo 
to overturn. 

“ This povernment is, in form, a c«ipy of 
onr own. it is an American constitution, 
substantially after the preat Ameritran model. 
We all, therefore, must wi.sh it sueeess; .and 
there is no one who will more heartily re- 
joiee than 1 shall, to see an indejKUideiit 
community, iiitellipeiit, indiistrioiis, and 
friondly toward ns. spriiipinp up and risinp 
into happiness, distinction, and power, upon 
our own prineiples of lilierty and govern- 
ment. 

Put it cannot, ho dispuisod, pentloTucn, 
that a desire, or an iiitiuitioii, is already 
manifested to .'inrn^.x 'I'exas to the United 
Plates. On a subject of such mighty mag- 
nitude as this, ami at a moment when tho 
public attention is drawn to it, 1 should 
teel myself wanting in camlor, if J did not 
express iiiy opinion ; since all must suppose 
that, on such a (piestion, it- is impossible that 
1 should he without some opinion. 

“ I say, then, gentlemen, in fill frankness, 
that I see objections — I tliink insurmount- 
able objections — to the annexation of Texas 
to the United States. When the Cousti- 
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tation was formed, it is not probable that 
either its framers or tlie ]>eople ever looked 
to the fulini.ssi()n of any States into the 
Union, except such as then already existed, 
and such as should lie formed out of territo- 
ries then already helonj>fing to the rnited 
Stato.s. Fifteen years after the adoption of 
the (.\)nstitution, however, the case nf ].on- 
isiana arose. J.oui.siana wa*^ obtained by 
treaty with Fraiuio, who had already ob- 
tained it from Sjiain ; hut the object of this 
acquisition, certainly, was not more extension 
of territory. Other great politi(;al interests 
were connected with it. Spain, while she 
possessed Louisiana, had held the mouths of 
the great rivers which rise in the Western 
States, and How into the (lulf of Mexico. 
She had disputed our use of tliese rivers 
alre.ady ; and, witli apuworfid nation in pos- 
session of Micse outlets to the sea, it is oi>vi- 
oiis that the commerce of all tlie Wcstwa.s 
in danger of iK>rpetual vexation. The 
command of these rivers to llie sea was, 
therefore, the great object aimed at in tlie 
acquisition of Louisiana. Hut that acqui- 
sition necessarily brought territory along 
with it ; and three Slates now exist, formed 
out of that ancient province. 

“ similar jiolicy, and a similar necessity, 
though perhaps not entirely so urgent, le(i 
to the acipusition of Florida. 

“Now, no sucli mro>sity, no sucli policy, 
requires the annexation of Texas. The 
accession of Texas to our territory is not 
nccctsary to tlie full ami complete enjoy- 
ment (if all which wo already possess. Her 
case, i!;crcfore, stand.s upon a footing en- 
tirely different from that of Louisiana and 
Florida. There being no necessity for 
extending the limits of the Union in that 
dirocti«*n. wo ought. I think, for nnmeroiis 
and powerful i-i asons, to be content with our 
present boundaries. 

“ (Jeiitlemen, we all sec that, by whomso- 
ever posse.ssed, Texas is likely to bo n slave- 
bolding country; end I frankly avow my 
unwillingness to do anything that shall 
extend the shivery of the African race on 
this continent, or add. other slave-holding 
States to the Union. When 1 say that 1 re- 
gard Slavery in itself as 11 great moral, so- 
cial, and jiolitical evil, I only n>c language 
which has been iidojitcd by distinguLshed 
men, themselves citizens of slavcholding 
Slates. I shall do nothing, therefore, to fa- 
vor or encourage its further exlensioii. We 
have Slavery already amongst us. The Con- 
stitution found it fn the Union; it rectig- 
nized it. and gave it solemn guaranties. To 
the full extent of those guaranties, we all are 
bound, in honor, in justice, and by the Con- 
stitution. All the stipulations contained in 
the Constitution in favor of the slavoholding 
States which ore already in the Union, ought 


to be fiiliilled, in the fullness of their spirit 
and to the exactness of their letter. Slavery, 
as it exists in the States, is beyond the reach 
of Congress. It is a concern of the States 
themselves; they have never submitted it 
to C’oiigress, and ('<»ngi*ess bus no rightful 
power over it. I sliall coiieur, therefore, in 
no act, no measure, nomeuaee, no iudi«-atiori 
of purpose, which sli.-dl interfere, or threaten 
to interfere, with the exclusive authority of 
the siweral States over the subject of Slavery 
as it exists within tlieir ivspectiw- limits. All 
this api»ears to me to he a matter of nlain, 
imperative duty. 

“Hut, wlieu wc cometos])Gak of admitting 
new States, the subject assumes an entirely 
ditlereut aspect. Our rights and our duties 
are then both dilfereiit. 

“The free States, and all the Stales, are 
then fit liberty to accept or to reject. When 
iti is projajscd to bring new members into 
this political ])artnership, the old members 
h.'ive a right to say on what terms siicii new 
partners are to come in, and wliat they are 
to bring along with them. In my opinion, 
the people of the Tnited States will not con- 
sent to bring into the I'nion a new, vastly 
extensive, and slavoholding country, largo 
enough for lialf a dozen or a dozen States, 
In niy opinion, they ought not to consent to 
it. IiidetMl, I am altogether at a loss how to 
conceive what ]K>ssible benetit any j>art of 
tliis ctmntry can expect to derive from such 
annexation. Any benetit to any ]»art. is :it 
least doubtful and uncertain ; the objections 
are obvious, plain, and strong. On tbe gen- 
eral qne^tum of Sltivery, a great, portion of 
llie eiMiimunity is already strotigly excited. 
The subject lias not only attracted attention 
as a question of ])olitics, hut it has struck a 
far deeper-toned chord. It. has .arrested the 
religious feeling of the country; it has taken 
strong hold on the consciences of men. llo 
is a rush man, indeed, and little conversant 
with liuman nature, and especially has he a 
very erroneous estimate of the cliaractor of 
the jieoplc of this country, who supp(»s(*s 
that a feeling of this kind is to he tritied 
witli or despised. It will assuredly cause 
itself to be respected. It may be. reasoned 
with; it may ho made willing — I believe it 
is entirely willing- to fiillill all existing en- 
gagements and all exLsting duties — to uphold 
ami defend the Constitution as it is estab- 
lished, with whatever regrets about some 
provisions whmh it does actually contain. 
But to coerce it into silence, to endeavor to 
restrain its free expression, to seek to <‘om- 
press and confine it, warm as it is. and more 
heated as sucdi endeavors would inevitably 
render it, — should this ho attempted. I know 
nothing, even in the Constitution or in the 
Union itself, wdiich would not bo endangered 
by tbe explosion which miglit follow. 
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“I see, tliorefore, no political necessity for 
the auuexuiion of Texas to the Union, no 
ndvan1.u^es to lie tlerived from it, and ohjcc- 
iions to il of a strong, and, in my judgment) 
decisive character. 

“ i believe it to be for the interest and hap- 
]>iness of the wliulo Union to remain as it is, 
'vvitliont dimUiiition, and without addition.'’ 

Williiiiu IFoiiry llaiTison was, in 
1840, oleeted iiintli l^resideiit of tlic 
United States, atlter a most animated 
atid vigorous eanvass, receiving 284 
electoral voters to 60 cast for liis ])re- 
decessor and rival, llartin Van 
l^uren. Gen. Harrison was the son 
of llenjamin Harrison, a signer of 
the J)e(*hirati()Ti of liidejxMi deuce, 
and was, like liis father, a native of 
Virginia; but he migrated, while 
still vonng, to a ]>oint just below the 
sltis of Cincinnati, and thereafter re- 
sided in St >1110 Free Territory or 
State, mainly in Ohio. Wliile Gov- 
ernor of Indiana Territory, Jm had 
favortMl tlie tomi)orary allowance of 
Slavery tluToin ; and in 1810, being 
then an applicant for olHco at the 
hands of President Mtmroo, he had 
opposed tlie l^Fissouri R(?strictit)ii. 
Gen. Harrison was, ihcretbre, on 
the wliole, quite as accei)tablc, ]>er- 
soiially, to the Slave Power as ^Fr. 
Van Puren ; and he received the 


John Tyler — son of a revolutionary 
patriot of like name, who rose to the 
Governorsliip of Ids State — was elect- 
ed Vice-President with General Har- 
rison. He was originally a Kcpnbli- 
can of the Virginia school, and as 
siitdi had suppiirted Madison, Mon- 
roe, and, in 1824, William H. Craw- 
ford. Elected to the Legislature of 
his State in 1811, when but twenty- 
one years of age, be had served re- 
peatedly in that body, and in Con- 
gress, before he wiis, in 1825, clcH'ted 
to the Governorship of Virginia by 
her J..egishiture. In March, 1827, 
lie was elioseii to the United States 
Senate by the combined votes of the 
“National Jhqmblican,” or Adams 
and Clay members, with those of a 
]>ortion of the Jac^ksonians, who were 
dissatisfied with the erratic eenduet 
and bitter personalities of John Kan- 
doljfii of Roanoke, Mr. Tyler’s com- 
I petitt)r and ]>Ted(‘cessor. Mr. Tyler 
[ had (in 1S25) written to Mr. Clay, 

I commending his ])refereuec of Mr. 
-Adams to Gen. Jackson, but bad 
afterward gone with the curreiit in 
Virginia for JacJvSon — ^l)asing this 
prefenmee on liis adhesion to the 
‘ State Rights,’ or Strurt Construction 


Votes of Delaware, T\Faryland, North 
Carolina, JvcntiKfky, Tcniiessci*, Mis- 
8issi))]»i, and Louisiana. He failed, 
liowever, to win the fa\'or of AFr. 
Calhoun, and so had no considerable 
support in South Carolina; wliieli 
Statii gave its vote, without oi»posi- 
tion, to Mr. Van Biircn, though it 
had Opposed his eloetion as Vice- 
President in ’32, and as President in 
’36. Virginia, Alabama, and Mis- 
souri also supported Mr. Van Buren. 
Gen. Flarrison was inaugurated on 
the 4th of March, 1841, aiid died 
barely one month thereafter. 


thc<»rv’ i>f ourGoveniinent, which M’'a9 
deerruMl by him at variance with some 
of the recommendations in Mr. 
Adarns''s first Message. In the Se- 
nate, Mr. Tyler was ariti-Tariff, anti- 
Im])rovement, anti-Bank, and anti- 
Coerclon ; having voted alone (in 
Febmary, 1833) in ojiposition to the 
]){issagc of Gen. Jackson’s “Force 
Bill,” against South Carolina’s Nulli- 
fication. He supported Mr. Clay’s 
Compromise Tariff*. Being reiJeeded 
for a second full term, commencing 
December, 1833, he opposed the re- 
moval of the public deposits from 
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the United States Bank by Gen. 
Jackson, and supported Mr. Clay’s 
resolution censuring that removal. 
He was fully sustained in so doing, 
at the time, by tlie public oi)inion 
and tlie Legislature of Virginia ; but, 
two or three years thereafter, the 
thorough-going supporters of Gen. 
Jackson, having clceted a decided 
majority to the Legislature, ])roceed- 
ed to “ instruct” liim to vote for ex- 
punging from the journal of the 
Senate that resolution; whereupon, 
refusing to comply, he resigned his 
scat, and returned to private life. In 
the desultory and tumultuous Presi- 
dential canvass tliat soon followed, 
he was sup])orted by the Whigs, or 
anti-Jacksonmen,of the Slave States 
for Vice-President, and received the 
electoral votes of ^laryland, Georgia, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee. In 
1838, ho was elected as a Wlilg to 
the Legislature of V'irginia, and as 
such made a delegate to the Whig 
National Convention, which met at 
Harrisburg, Pa., in December, 1830. 
He there, ahnig with liis Virginia 
colleagues, zealously supportcjd Mr. 
Clay f »r Pn'sideiit, and was affected 
to tears when the choice of a major- 
ity of the Oonventiou iinally desig- 
nated Gen. Harrison as the Whig 
candidate. The next day, he was, 
with little opposition, nominated for 
Vice-President — the friends of Gen. 
Harrison urging this nomination as a 
peace-offering to the friends of Mr. 
Clay. Every elector who voted for 
Gen. Harrison voted for him also. 

If Mr. Tyler’s ]>ast political course 
might, by a severe critic, have been 
Judged unstable, and indicative rath- 
er of pervading personal aspirations 
than of profound political convic- 
tions, there was one grave topic — 


that of Slavery — on which not even 
the harshest judgment could pro- 
nounce him ^ waverer, or inlinn of 
purpose. Born, reared, and living, 
in one of the most aristocratic coun- 
ties of tidewater Virginia — that of 
Charles City, removing subswpicntly 
to that of Williamsliurg — ^l)y no act, 
no vote, no speech, hail ho f )rfeite(I 
the confidence or incurred the dis- 
trust of the Slave I’ower; and his 
fidelity to its behests and presumed 
interests, was about to bo conspicu- 
ously manifested. 

lie soon contrived to quarrel im- 
mcdicably with Mr. Chiy, and with 
tlie great majority of those whoso 
votes bad elected him, by vetoing, 
first, a National Bmik bill, passed by 
both Houses, while all the leading 
provisions were suggostc^d by his 
Secretary of the Treasury; and then, 
(k)ngrcss having ])assed another 
Bank hill, based entirely on bis own 
suggestions, and conforming in all 
points to his requirements, he vetoed 
that also. Hereupon, all the mem- 
bers of his Cabinet — Avhich was that 
originally selected by Gen. Harrison 
— peremptorily resigned their places, 
Mr. Webster alone excepted, who re- 
tained the ])osition of Secretary of 
State until May, 1813, when he also 
resigned, and was succeeded by Abel 
P. Upshur, of Virginia, a gcnileman 
of considerable ability and spotless 
private character, but a tloclrlnaire 
of the extreme State Bights, Pro- 
Slavery school, under whom the ])ro- 
ject iff annexing Texas to this coun- 
try was more openly and actively 
pushed than it had hitherto been. 
M r. ITpshnr was killed by the burst- 
ing of a gun, on the 28th of Febru- 
ary, 1844, and was succeeded by 
John C. Calhoun, who prosecuted 
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the scheme still more openlj and 
vigorously, and under whose auspices 
a Treaty of Aiincxation was conclud- 
ed Api-il 13, 181:4, but vrliich was 
resolutely opposed in the Senate, and 
rejected, receiving but iifteeii votes. 

It is not probable that tlie master- 
spirits of the Annexation intrigue 
were either disappointed or displeas- 
ed by this signal defeat of their first 
public movement. It is very cci*tain 
that they wen? not disconcerted. For 
the T*residentiiil Kh'ction of 1844 was 
now in immediate }>rosj)ect ; and tliey 
liad two darling objects to achieve 
by the Annexation project : fii*st, the 
defeat of Mr. Van Buren in the De- 
mocratic National Convention ; next, 
the defeat of Mr. Clay before the 
people. 

The defeat of !Mr. Van Buren’s 
nomination was first in order, and a 
matter of very considcralde difticulty. 
lie had been the candidate of tbeparty 
at the preceding ole(;tion, and beaten, 
as bis supporters contended, “ without 
a why or w^hcrefore,” by a ])opular 
frenzy incited by disgusting, though 
artful, a])pcals to ignorance, sensual- 
ity, and every vulgar ])rejudicc and 
misconception. The disorganization 
of the AVliigs, following Greii. Harri- 
son’s death and Tylers defection, 
had brought their antagonists into 
poAver ill at least two-tliirds of the 
States, and they were quite as confi- 
dent as the AVliigs of tlicir ability to 
triuTiqdi in the approaching Bresi- 
dential elcijtion. 

“ Tlie sober second thought” of the 
people had been specially appealed 
to by Mr. Van Buren Ibr the vindica- 
tion of liis conduct uf public affairs, 
and tliat appeal had been favorably 
responded to by liis party. There 


was no room for reasonable doubt 
that a groat majority of his fellow- 
Dcmocrats earnestly desired and ex- 
pected his nomination and election. 
To prevent the former was the more 
immediate object of the preternatural 
activity suddenly given to the Texas 
intrigue, which, never abandoned, 
had for several years apparently re- 
mained in a state of suspended ani- 
mation. Mr. Thomas W. Gihner, of 
Y a., formerly a State Bights Whig 
member of-Oongress, now an ardent 
disci])le of Calhoun and a ])artisan of 
John Tyler, by wlioni lie was made 
Seiii-ctary of the Navy a. few days 
before he was killed (February 38, 
1S44, on board the II. S. war steamer 
Princeton, by the Inirsting of the big 
gun already noticed), was the man 
selected to bring the subject freshly 
before the public. In a letter dated 
Washington, iJannary 10, 1843, and 
published soon after in The Madiso- 
nian^ Mr. Tyler’s organ, lie says : 

“ Dear Rik : — Yon ask if T have expressed 
tlio opinion that Texas would bo annexed to 
the United States. T answer, yes: and this 
opinion has not been ndo])tcd witliont relloe- 
tion, nor without n careful observation of 
causes, whi'di I holievo arc rapidly hrin^in^ 
iihont this result. I do not. know how fur 
tlieso caujics have made the same inipivssioii 
on others; hut] am persuade<l that the time 
is not distant when they will he felt in all 
their h)rco. The eidfcjnenf^ whi<‘h you ap- 
jjivherid, may arise ; hut it will be 
and, ill tho end, military. * * * 1 jim, as 

you know, a strict coiistnictionist of the 
IKiwers of our Federal tioveriiment ; and I 
do not admit the fore© of mere ])recedent to 
establish nutlmrity under written coiislitu- 
tions. The power conferred by tho (.Consti- 
tution over our foreign relations, and the 
refloated acquisitions of territory under it, 
seem to me to le.*ive this question open us 
one of exfiediency. 

“Rut you anticipate objections with re- 
gard to tlie srdiject of Hlavory. This i^ 
indeed, a subject of extre^iie deHeacy, but 
in one on which the annexation of Texas will 
have the moat snluta/ry influence, Romo 
have thought that tho proposition would 
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endangor onr Fnion. 1 nm of a differont 
opinion, i boliove it will brinj^ about a bet- 
ter understanding of our relative rights and 
obligations. * * * Having acquired Loui- 
eiana and Florida, we have an interest and 
a frontier on the Gulf of Mexico, and along 
our interior to the Pacific, which will not 
permit us to close onr eyes or fold our arms 
witli indiirerciiee to the events which a few 
oars may disclose in that quarter. Wo 
avo alrc:.dy had one question of boundary 
with Texas; other questions must soon arise, 
under our revenue laws, and on other xmints 
of necessary intercourse, which it will bo dif- 
ficult to adjust. The inHtUations of Texas, 
and her rfifations with other gorjernments, are 
yet in that condition which inclines her peo- 
ple (loho are our countrymen) to •unite their 
destiny with ours. This must he done soon, 
or not at all. There are nuinerous tribes of 
Indians along both frontiers, which can easi- 
ly become tjie cause or the insfruiuent of 
border wars. Our own ])opulal.ion is press- 
ing onward to tlio Pacific. No power can 
restrain it. 'I he pioneer from our Atlantic 
seaboard will soofi kindle liis fires, and erect 
his cabin, beyond the ]tu(;ky Moiiiittiiiis, 
and on the Gulf of California. If Mahomed 
comes not to tbe iiiouiitaiii, the mountain 
will go to Mahomed. Kvery year adds new 
diiliriilties to our progress, us natural and as 
inevitable as the current of the Mississippi. 
Tliese ditliculties will soon, like niouiituias 
interj)osed — 

‘Make enemies of nations, 

Which now, like kitidrefi drops, 

Might iiiiiiglu into one.’ ” 

Following imiTiediately on tlic pub- 
licatitni of this letter, the Legislatures 
of Alabairia, of Mississippi, atid prob- 
ably of other Southwestern States, 
were induced to take ground itt favor 
of Annexati<ui ; with what views, and 
for wliat purpose, the following ex- 
tract from the rtiport adopted by that 
of Mississippi will suflBiciently indi- 
cate : 

“ But wo hasten to RUggest tho importance 
of tho Annexation of Texas to this Hepuhlic 
upon grounds somewhat local in their cc.rn- 
plexion, but of an import infinitely grave and 
interesting to the people who inhabit tho 
Boutlicrn portion of this confederacy, wdicro 
it is known that a species of Domestic Slav- 
ery is tolerated and protected by law, whose 
existence is prohibited by tho legal regula- 
tions of other States of this confederacy; 
which system of Slavery is held by all, who 


are familiarly acquainted with its practical 
ellects, to be of iiigbly beneficial infiucnco 
to the country within who..e limits it is 
permitted to exist. 

“Tho Conirnittoe feel authorized to say 
that this system is cherished by our consti- 
tuents a.s the rery palladiutn if their pros- 
perity and happiness; and, whatever igno- 
rant fanatics may cksewboro conjecture, the 
(’oiiiiiiittco are fully assured, upon tho most 
diligent observation and rellection on the 
subject, that tho South dot s not pns'^ess within 
her limits a blessing with which the af ca- 
tions of her people are so closely entwined 
anil so comptetety enfiherrd, and whose value 
is more highly appreciated, than lliat wlfieh 
wc are now considering. * * * 

“It may not bo iiiiprojaT ]km*c to remark 
that, during tho last session of C’ongrcss, 
when a Senator from Mississip|)i proj)osed 
the acknowledgment of 'fexaii indepeiuience, 
it was found, with a few exceptions, the 
iiiembers of that body were reiwly to take 
ground upon it as upon tho sulject of 
Slavery it.self. 

“ Willi all those facts before us, wo do 
not hesitate in bi^lioving that those feelings 
inlhienoed tho New England Seii.-itors; but 
one voting in favor of tho measure; and, in- 
deed, Mr. Webster lias been boM enough, in 
a public speech recently delivered in New 
York to many thousands of cit izens to de- 
clare that tho reasons w hieh intluenced his 
<»pposition was his abliorreiico of Slavery in 
tJie Soiilli, and that it might, in the event of 
its rectognitioiij hecome a slavelioldiiig State. 
Ho also spoke of tho ellbrt making in favor 
of Abolition; and that, being jireilicatod 
upon and ahhal by the powerful inllueiic-e of 
religious feeling, it would become irrosist- 
I ible and overwlielming. 

“This language, coming from so distin- 
guished an iiuliv,<iual as Mr. Webster, so 
familiar with the feelings of the North, and 
entertaining so high a respect lor publio 
sentiment in New England, speaks so plain- 
ly the Viiiee of the North us not to bo inis- 
understoc'd. 

“ We sincerely hope there is enough good 
sense and genuine love of country among 
our fellow'-coimtrymon of tho Northern 
States to secure us tiiial jiisti(;o on this sub- 
ject; yet wo cannot consider it safe or ex- 
pedient for the people of the South to en- 
tirely disregard the efi’orts of tho fanatics, 
and the efforts of such men as Webster, and 
others who countenance such dangerous 
^octrincs. 

The Northern States have no interests 
of tlieir own which require any special safe- 
guards for their defense, save only tlieir do- 
mestio manutVictures ; and God knows tliey 
have already received protection from Gov- 
ernment on a most liberal scale; under 
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whioh enconra^cment they htive improved 
arifJ UoiirisIiLul hoyoiul example. JVuf South 
has very peculiar interests to preserre^ inter- 
ests nl ready violoiilly assailed and boldly 
tliroatened. 

“ Your Cimmittce are fully 2 ^fi‘snaded 
that this protection to her hest interests trill 
he ap'ordid hy the Annexation of Texas ; an 
equipoise, of influence in. the halls of Con- 
yrexts will he sec a red which will furnish us a 
permanent guarantee of protectioiV'* 

]Vrr. IltJiiry A. Wise, of Virginia, 
of the panic political school witli (ril- 
nier, in a spcccli in the House, Jan- 
uary 26, 1842, said : 

“ True, if Iowa be nddiid on the one side, 
Florida will be added on tlie other. Hut 
there the equation must stop. Let one 
more Northern State he admitted, and the 
eqiiiiihriuiii is p»ne — "0110 forever. The 
halauce of intrres/s is pmc — tlie safeguard 
of Anieriean property — of the American 
Constitutbin— of Hie Aiiu*rieMn riiion, van- 
islicd int(» thin air. TJiis niiisj bi‘ Ihe inevit- 
able result, unless, l>y a treaty witli Mexico, 
tlie South can add tnare weight fa her end of 
the lever. Let the South stop at tlieS.ahine, 
while the North may spread mu-heeked be- 
yond the Rocky Mountains, and tlie Southern 
Beale must kick the beam.” 

The letter of Mr. Gilmer, when 
priiitcd, was, hy Mr. Aaron V. 
Brown, a Democratic incmhcr of 
Congress from Tennessee, inclosed in 
a letter to (ien. Jackson, asking the 
GenenilV opinion thereon. Tliat re- 
quest proiiqitly elicited the following 
response : 

“irEiiMiTAOE, February 13, 1843. 

“My Dear Sir: — Yours of the 28d ulti- j 
mo has been received, and with it The.Madi- ! 
souian.^ coiitainin;' (tov. (Hliuer's letter on | 
the subject of the annexation of Texas to 
the I’nitetl States. 

“ You arc not mistaken in HU]i])osing that- 
I have formed an o]iiiiioii on this interesting 
subject. It occujned nnteh of wy time, dur- 
ing my Presidency., and, 1 am sure, lias lost 
none of its importance by what lias sine* 
transpired. 

“Soon after my election in 1820, it was 
made known to mo by Mr. Erwin, formerly 
our minister to the Court of Madriil that, 
whilst at that OonrL he had laid the founda- 
tion of a treaty with Spain for the cession 


' of the Floridas and the settlement of the 
boundary of Jjouisuiwif fixing the western 
limit of the latter at the Rio Grande, agree- 
ably to the understanding of I'raiice ; that 
ho had written homo to our Government for 
])Owcrs to couipleto and sign this negotia- 
tion ; but tliat, instead of receiving such au- 
thority, the negotiation was taken out of liia 
hands and transferred to Washington, and a 
new treaty was there concluded hy which 
the Sabine, and not the Rio Grande, was 
recognized and established ns the boundary 
of Louisiana 

“Finding that these statements were true, 
and tliat our Goveriinieiit did really give up 
that important territory, when it was at its 
option to retain it, 1 was tilled with nstou- 
ishment. The right of tlie territory was 
olitained from France; S])aiii stood reaily to 
acknowledge it to the Rio Grande; and yet 
the authority asked hy our Minister to insert 
the true boundary was not only withheld, 
but, in lieu of it, a limit was ado])ted which 
stripped us of the wliole of the vast country 
Ij-ing between the two rivers. 

“On such a subject, I thought, with the 
ancient Ronuins. that it was right never to 
cede any hind or boundary of the republic, 
hut always to add to it by honorable treaty, 
thus extending the area of freedom ; and it 
was in atrconlaiice with tliis feeling that I 
g:ive oiir .Minister to .Mexico instructions to 
enter upon a negotiation for the retroeession 
of Texas to the I’nited States. 

“This negolialion failed; and I sliall ever 
regretit as a misfortune holli to Mexico and 
the United States. Mr. (iilmer's letter pre- 
sents many of the considerations whicli, in 
my judgnii iit, rendered tlie stop necessary to 
the peace uml harnnmy of the two countries ; 
hut the point in it, at tlmt time, which most 
strongly iiiipclled me to the course 1 pursued, 
was the injustice done to us hy the surrender 
of the territory, wlieii it was ohvhais that it 
could liavehceii retained, without increasing 
the consideraTioii afterward given for iho 
Floridas. J. could not hut feel tlnit thi< sur- 
render of so vast and im|>ortant a territory 
was attrihulahlo to an erroneous estiinato 
of the tendency of onr institutions, in which 
there was mingled somewhat of jealousy 
ns to the rising greatness of the South and 
West. 

“ Hut T forbear to dwell on tliis part of the 
history of this (piestioii. It is jiast, and can- 
not now be undone. Wo can now only look 
at it as one of annexation, if Texas presents 
it to us; and, if slie does, I do not hesitate 
to say tliat the welfare and happiness of our 
Union rocpiire tliat it sliould be accepted. 

“If, ill a military point of view alone, the 
question bo examined, it will ho found to ho 
most important to the United States to be iu 
possession of the tomtory. 
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** Great Britain has already mode treaties 
with Texas; and we know that fnr-ficein/f 
nation never omits a cireiiiiistanec, in her 
e:ctensivc intercourse with the world, which 
can he turned to account in iiicreaaiu):' her 
military resources. May she not enter into 
an alliance with Texas? and, reservinjf, as 
she doubtless will, the North-Western Boun- 
dary (jucstion as Uie cause of war with us 
whenever she chooses to declare it, let ns 
suppose that, as an ally willi Texas, we are 
to ti;;lit her! Preparatory to such a move- 
ment, she sends iier 20,000 or iiO.OOO men to 
Texas; organizes them 011 the Sabine, where 
supplies and arms can be concentrated be- 
fore we h-ive even notice of her intentions; 
makes a lodgment on the Mississippi ; excites 
the uegt'Ofs to itmnrrectioii ; the lower coun- 
try falls, and with it New' Orleans; and a 
servile war rages through the W'hole South 
and West. 

“ In the i^ean time, she is also moving an 
army ahuig the western frontier from Cana- 
da, wliich, in cooperation w'ith the army 
from Texas, sjjreads ruin and Iiavoc from 
the hakes to the Onlf of Mexico. 

“Who can estimate the national loss we 
may sustain, before such a movement could 
ho rcpello<l with sindi forces as we could 
orgMuize on short notice? 

“ Ihiinoinhor that 'fexas borders tipon us, 
on our west to 42^ north latitude^ and is 
our southern honmlary to the Porijir, Mc- 
memher also, that, if annexe<l to the Tnited 
States, onr Western houmlary would he the 
Itio Craiido, which is of itself a fortilication, 
on aceoiiiitof its extensive, l)arren, and uiiin- 
liahiiahie jilains. With such a harrier on 
our west, wo are invincihU*. The whole 
European w'orld could not, in comhiiialion 
ugaiMsi r.s, make an impression on our rnion. 
Onr i>upulatiuu on the Pacilic would rapidly 
increase, and soon he strong enough for the 
protection of our eastern whalers, and, in 
the W(n*st event, could always he snstaineil 
by timely aids from the iiitenno<liate eonii- 
try. 

“ From tl»e liio (irande, overland, a large 
army could not march, or he supplied, unless 
from the Cnlf by water, wdiich, by vigilance, 
could always he intercepted; atul to mareh 
an army near the Cull' they could he. Ininiss- 
ed by militia, and detained until an organ- 
ized force could he raised to meet them. 

“But r am in danger of running into un- 
necessary details, w'hicli my debility will iiot 
enable me to close. I'Jie question is full of 
interest also as it atfects our domestic, rela- 
tions, and as it may ho.ir u])on tliosc*. of Mex- 
ico to us. 1 will not undertake to follow it 
out to its coiisoqueiicos in those respects; 
though 1 muct say that, in all aspects, the 
annexation of Texas to the United States 
promises jo enlarge the circle of free ixisU- 


tiitions, and is essential to the United States, 
parthfular/y as lessening the i>rol)ahiJiries of 
liituro (adlision with foreign powers, and 
giving them greater efficiency in spreading 
the blessings of peace. 

“ I return yon my tlianks for your kind 
letti^jr on this snl)ject, ami snhscrihe myself, 
with grifat sincerity, yonr friend and obedi- 
ent servant, Anuuew Jackson. 

“ Hon. A. V. Bkown.” 

Tliis lettor was secretly oinnilatcd, 
but carefully withheld from the press 
for a full year, and finally appctired 
in 77ifi Itiehmorui Knquirvr^ with its 
date altered from 1843 to 1844, as if 
it had been written in immediate 
support of the Tyler-Callitmn nego- 
tiation. 

(yol. Bemton, in his ‘‘ Thirty Years’ 
Viciw,” directly charges that tlie let- 
ter was drawn from Gen. Jackson 
expressly to ho used to detent Mr. 
Van Biireti’s nomination, and secure, 
if possible, that of Mr, Cnlhonn in- 
stead ; and it doubtless exerted a 
strong inliiieii(*o adverse to the for- 
mer, although Gen. Jackson was 
among his most unilincliing support- 
ers to the last. 

]\rr. Jolin Quincy Adams had unit- 
ed with ^Ir. AVilliam Slade, J oshiia 11. 
Giddings, and ten other anti-Slavery 
Whig memd)(*rs of tluj XXYTIth 
Congress (March 3, 1843), in a stir- 
ring address to tlic people of the Free 
States, warning them against the An- 
nexation intrigue, as by 110 means 
abandoned, hut still energetically, 
though secretly, ])rosc<‘Utcd. In that 
address, tliey recited such of the fore- 
going facts as were then known to 
them, saying : 

“ We, the undersigued, in closing onr du- 
ties to onr coustitueuta and our country ui 
ineiiihers of the Twenty-Seventh t'ongress, 
fool hound to call y*)ur attention, very briefly, 
to the project, long entertained by a portion of 
the people of these United States, still porti- 
uuciously adhered to, and iutcuded soon to be 
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this Union. In tlio i>i’e8S of business inci- 
dent to the last dtijs of n session of Con- 
gress, we litivo not time, did wc doeni it 
neoesssiry, to enter upon n detailed state- 
ment of the reasons which force upon onr 
minds the conviction that tliis project is by 
no means abandoned; that a largo portion 
of the country, interested in the continiiaiice 
of l)onieslic Slavery and the Slave-Trade in 
these Ihiited States, have soleniidyand unal- 
tcrably determined that it shall ho speed- 
ily carrieil into execution; and that, by this 
ndmissiiui of now Slave territory and Slave 
States, the nndno as(rcndoncy of the Slave- 
holding Power in the (Government shall be 
eoeured and riveted beyond all rodenipli(»ii. 

‘‘Thai it was with tlieso views and inten- 
tions that settlements were elfectod in the 
province, by citizens «>f the l-niled States, 
diiru'idties fomented with the Mexican (Gov- 
ernment, a revolt brouglit about, and an 
indejiendent government declared, cannot 
now admit of a doubt; and that, hitherto, 
all atleniiits of Mexico to reduce her re- 
volted province to obedience have i)rovod 
unsuccessful, is to be attributed to the un- 
lawful ai«l and assistance of designing and 
interested imlivi^lnals in the United States; 
and the direct ami indirect cob]>cratioii of 
our own (Government, nimilar t>ieics^ is 
not the less certain and demonstrable. 

“'file open and repeated enlistment of 
troo]»s in several States of this Tnion, in aid 
of the Texan Uevolution ; the intrusion of an 
American army, by order of tbe I’resiilent, 
far into the territory of the Mexican (ioverii- 
ment, at a moment critical for the fate of 
the insurgetils, under jiretonse of preventing 
Mexican soldiers from fomenting Indian 
disturbances, |)ut in reality in aid of, and 
acting ill singular concert and coincidence 
with, the army of the Kevolutioni^ts; the 
entire neglect of our (Government to adopt 
any etheient iiieasures to prevent the most 
linwarraiitable aggressions of bodies of our 
own citizens, enlisted, organized, and oflicer- 
ed wiiliiii our own borders, and marched in 
arms and battle array niioii the territory and 
against the inhabitants (»f a friendly govern- 
ment, in aid of freebooters and insurgents; 
and ine premature recognition of tbe Iiide- 
]>endeiice <*f Texas, by a snap vote, at the 
heel of a session <d' t’oiigress, and tiiat, too, 
at tbe very session when J*n?sident Jackson 
liu<I, by spe<*ial Message, insisted tli.at ‘the 
measure would be contrary to tbe policy in- 
variably observed by tbe United States in all 
fiimilar cases,^ would be marked with great 
ii^ustice to Mexico, and peculiarly liable to 
the darkest suspichuis, inoBmuch os the 
Texans were almost all emigrants from the 
Ihiited States, and sought the recognition of 
their independence with the avowed pur])ose 


of obtaining their annexation to tbe United 
States. * t * 

“ The open avowal of the Texans them- 
selves — the frequent and anxious negotia- 
tions of our own Ciovcrnment— the resolu- 
tions of various States of the Union — the 
iiiiinerous declarations of members of* Con- 
gress — the tone of the Southern press— as 
Avell a^ the direct a])plication of tlie 'foxun 
Government — make it impossible for any 
mull to doubt that Aiiiioxation, and the 
formation of several new Slaveliolding 
States, were originally the policy ami de- 
sign of the Slaveliolding States and the 
Executive of the Nation. 

“ The same references will show very con- 
clusively that the particular objects of this 
now acipiisitioTi of Slave territory were the 
perpetuation of Slavery and the continued 
ascendency of the Slave Power. * * * 

“ We hold that there is not only ‘ no po- 
litical necessity’ for it, ‘ no advantages to he 
derived from it,’ hut that there is no consti- 
tutional ]K)wer ilelegated to any department 
of the National (iovernmont to authorize it; 
that no act of Congress, or treaty for annex- 
ation, can impose the least obligation iijion 
the several States of this Union to submit to 
such an iin warrantable net, or to reciuve Into 
tiieir family and fraternity such iiiisbegotteu 
and illegitimate progeny. 

“Wo liesitate not to say that Annexa- 
tion, ellected by any act or proceeding of Ibo 
Eoderal Government, or any of its depart- 
ments, would be identical with dmofulion. 
It would bo a violation of our National 
compact, its objects, designs, and tbe great 
elementary principles which entered into 
its formation, of a character so deep and 
lundamental, and would he an attempt to 
eternize an jii.stitution and a power (»f a na- 
ture so unjust ill themselves, so injurious to 
the interests and abhorrent to the feelings of 
tbe people of the Tree States, as, in our 
opinion, not only inevitably to result in a 
dissolution of the Union, but,///7/y to justify 
it; uiid we not only assert tJiat the ]ieoplo 
of the Free Stales ‘ ought not to submit to 
it,’ but, w'o say with contidence, they would 
not submit to it. We know their present 
temper and K]>ii it on this subject too well to 
believe for a moment that they would be- 
come CTWiiim in any subtle con- 

trivance lor the irremediable perjief nation 
of an institution, whicli the wisest and best 
men wiio formed our Federal Constitution, 
as well from the Slave as the Free States, 
regarded us uii evil and a curse, soon to be- 
come extinct under the operation of laws to 
he passed prohibiting the Slave-Trade, and 
the progressive iutlueuce of the principles, of 
the Kevoliition. 

‘‘ To prevent the success of tliis nefarious 
project— to preserve firom such gross viola- 
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tion the Constitution of our country, adopt- 
ed expressly * to secure the blessinj^s of liii- 
erty,’ imd not the perpetuation of Slsivery — 
and to prevent tlio speedy snid violent disso- 
lution of the l-nion — we invito you to unite, 
without distinction of party, in an immedi- 
ate exposition of your views on this subject, 
in such, manner as you may deem best calcu- 
lated to answer the end proposed.” 

On the 27th of March, 1844, Mr. 
Win. II. Hanimet, Representative in 
Congress from Mississippi, and an 
unpledged delegate elect to the a])- 
proaehing Dcmoeratic National Con- 
vention, addressed, from his scat in 
the TTonse, a letter of iinpiiry to Mr. 
Van Ihiren, asking an expression of 
his “opinions as to the constitution- 
ality find expediency of immediately 
annexing Texas to the United States, 
so soon as th(^ consent of 7\;.ms may 
be IukI to such Annexation.” The 
writer commended himself to Mr. 
Va:i .Hnnai as “(»iie of your warmest 
fiiipiiorters in J83<J and 1S40, and an 
unpledged (hdegale lo the Baltimore 
Coineiition and, though courteous 
in its terms, the letter gave him very 
clearly to understand that his ans^ver 
would govern the course of the rpie- 
rist ill the Convention aforesaid, and 
bo very likely to intlueiuMj the result 
of its deliberations. 

Mr. Yan Buren replied in a very 
long and clalx* rate letter, dated Lin- 
donwald, April 20th, whereof the drift 
and purport were very clearly hostile 
to tlic contemplated Annexation, lie 
fully admitted that Annexation was 
desiruhlc; encouraging hopes 
that he might consent to it, as a mea- 
sure of im])crative s(?lf-defcnsc, ratlier 
than jiermit Texas to become a Brit- 
ish dependency, or the colony of any 
European power ; and intimating that 
Mexico might too long persist “ in re- 
fusing to acknowledge the independ- 
ence of Texas, and in destructive but 
11 
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fruitless eiforts to reconquer tliat 
State,” BO as to produce a general 
conviction of the necessity of An- 
nexation to the i^crmancnt welfare, 
if not absolute safety, of all concern- 
ed. 1 1 e, ne vertl i el ess, decidedly neg- 
atived any presumption that he could, 
under existing cinai instances, or un- 
der any in immediate j>rospoct, give 
his Bnp])OTt to the scheme, even tluaigh 
assured that his ri^elci^tion to the Pres- 
idency depended thereon, llis view 
of tlie main question directly present- 
ed, is fairly and forcibly set ibrth in 
the following passage of his letter: 

‘‘The question, llieii, recurs, if, ns sensi- 
hle men, we cannot avoid tlio conclusion 
that the inmiediate Annexation of Texas 
would, in all Imman ])r()bubilitv. draw after 
it a war witli Mexico, can it ho expedient 
to attempt il i Of the consequences <if sucli 
a war, the character it mi|jrht he made to 
assume, the eiitan;rlement» with <»llier na- 
tions which I lie position of a heili}fcrent 
almost unavoidahly draws after it, and the 
uiKlonhted injuries w hii-h mi^ht he ipllicted 
on eac‘h, notwit listandin;j the jireal disparity 
of their respective foi’ces, I will not say a 
word, (lod forbid tliat an American citizen 
shoidd ever count tlievost of any ap]>o:il to 
what is appropriately denoniiMate»l tl?c last 
rt'sorl i>f nations, whenever that vesi.ri l»e- 
eoiiies necessary, either for the safely, or to 
vindicate the honor, of his eountry. There 
is, 1 trust, not one so base as not to re^rard 
Jiiinself, ami all lie lias, to he forex er. and at 
all times, subject to such a requisition. Ihit 
would a xx'fir with JUexico, hroiifilit on under 
sucli circiimstaiices, he a contest of that 
character? CoiiUl we hope to stand per- 
fectly justifietl ill the. eyes of mankind for 
eiiterint^ into it; more especially if its com- 
mencement is to he preceded by the uppro- 
priati(»n lo our own uses of the territiTv, 
the fiox'ereijriity of wJiich is in dispule he- 
txveen txvo nations, one of whicii xvo are to 
join m the stni^rjjle? This, Sir, is a matter 
of the very gravest imiiort — one in respect 
to whii li no American statesman or citizen 
can possibly he iiidillerent. Wo liavo a 
cliaracter among the nations of the earth to 
maintain. All our public functionaries, as 
well tlioso who advocate this measure as 
those who oppo.so it, however much they 
may differ as to its effects, will, I am sure, 
bo equally solicitous for the performance of 
this first of duties. 

“ It has hitherto been our pride and our 
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boast that, wliilst the Inst of power, with 
fraud and violence in its train, Ims led other 
and (littereutlv constituted Govcrninetits to 
aggression and conquest, oitj' iiioveiiioiits in 
these respects have always been regulated 
by reason and justice. A disposition to 
detract Jrom onr pretensions in this respect 
"will, in the nature of things, he always prev- 
alent elsewhere, and has, at thivS very mo- 
ment, and from special causes, assumed, in 
some ([iiarters, tlie most rahid character. 
Shf)uld not every one, then, who sincerely 
loves Ills country — who venerates its tiiiic- 
hoiiored and glorious institutions — who 
dwells with pride and delight on assoeia- 
tioiis connected with onr rise, progress, and 
present condition — on the steady step with 
wliieli we luivo advanced to our present, 
eminence, in despite of the liostility, and in 
contempt of the hitter revilings, of the ene- 
mies of freedom in all parts of the globe — 
consider, and that doe]>ly, whether we would 
not, by the immediate Annexation of Texas, 
])lnce a weapon in the liaiids of those who 
now look upon ns and our institutions with 
distrustful and envious eyes, that would do 
us more real, l.sstiiig injury as a nation, 
tlian the acquisition of sucli a territory, val- 
uable as it undoubtedly is, could iiossibly 
repair? 

“ It is said, and truly said, that this war ho- 
tween Texas and Mexico has already been 
of too long duration. Wo arc, and must 
contimio to be, annoyed by its prosecution, 
and have uiidoulitedly, ns has been remark- 
ed, an interest in seeing it terriiinate<l. But 
can we a]q»eal to any principle in the law 
of Nations, to which wo ]>raetice a scrupu- 
lous adlierence, that would, under present 
circumstances, justify us in interfering for 
its suppression in ainnuiier tliat would uii;i- 
voidahJy make us a party to its further prose- j 
cut ion? Can this jiosition ho ina<le siilhcietit- ; 
ly clear to justify us in eominitting the peace ! 
and honor of the country to iU siipjiort? 

“ In regard to the performance by us of 
that duty, so diflicult for any Government 
to perform — the ohservance of an honest 
neutrality between nations at war — wo can 
now look through our wliole career, since 
our first admission into tlie family of na- 
tions, not only without a blush, hut with 
feelings of Jionest pride and satisfaction. 
The way was opened hy President Wasliing- 
toii himself, under cinjuiiislances of the 
most difficult character, and at no less a 
hfi/ard than that of exposing ourselves to 
plausible, yet unjust, imputations of infidel- 
ity to treaty sti[>nlations. The path ho trod 
witli siK’h imfaitering steps, and which led 
to sudi beneficial results, lias Iiithcrto been 
pursued with unvarying fidelity by every 
one of his successors, of whom it bocoiiies 
me to speak.” 


The Wliigs were unanimous and 
entliusiastic in their detenniiiation 
that no other than Mr. Clay sliould 
be their eandidate, and that no other 
tluin he should l)c elected. He had 
spent the Winter of 1843-4, main- 
ly in New Orleans — then a hot-bed 
of the Texas intrigue — ^bnt had left 
it nnsliaken in his 0})position to the 
plot — not to Annexation itself, at a 
suitable tinio, and under satisfactory 
conditions ; but to its accoinpUsli- 
ment wliilo the boundaries of Texas 
remained undetermined and disput- 
ed, lier independence uiiackTiowledg- 
cd by Mexico, and her war with tliat 
country uuconcludcd. 

Mr. Clay sot fortli his view of the 
matter in a letter to T/id Nut tonal 
Inttdligencep^ dated Raleigh, N. C., 
April 17, 1814” — three days (‘arlier 
than the date of Mr. Van Ihiron’s 
letter. Premising tliat he had be- 
lieved and inaintaim*d that Texas 
was included in the Louisiana pur- 
chase, and had, tliorefore, oppo.'^ed 
the treaty of 18 ID, with Spain, hy 
which Florida was acquired, and the 
Sabine recognized as our western 
boundary, lie says ; 

“My opinions of the inexpediency of the 
treaty of ISID did not j)revail. The coun- 
try and Congress were satisfied with it ; ap- 
propriations were made to carry it into 
cltcct ; the line of the .Sahiiio was rccognizeil 
hy us as our boundary, in ncgoti.atiuriH both 
with Spain and Mexico, after Mexico became 
iudepondent ; and measures Inwe been in 
actual jm>grcs.s to mark the lino, from the 
Sabine to the Bed river, and thence to the 
Pacific ocean. Wo have thus fairly alienat- 
ed our title to Texas, by solemn National 
coinp.'ic.ts, to the fulfillment of which wo 
stand bound hy goj>d faith and National 
lionor. It is, tliereforo, perfectly idle and 
ridiculous, if not dishoiioruhle, to talk of re- 
suming our title to Titfxas, as if wo had 
never parted with it. Wo can no more do 
that than S])ain <;an resume Florida, France 
Louisiana, or Groat .Britain the thirteen 
colonies now comprising a part of tiio Uni- 
ted States.” 
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After glancing at the recent his- 
tory of Texas, Mr. Clay continues : 

Mexico has not abandoned, but perse* 
veres in, the assertion of her rights by ac- 
tual force of arms, which, if suspended, are 
intended to be renewed. Under these cir- 
onmftiMiees, if the Goveriiincnt of the Uni- 
ted StaWs were to acquire Texjis, it would 
acquire along with it all the eiu^umbraiices 
which Texjis is under, and, among them, 
the actual or suspended war hetwocn Mexi- 
co and Tcxms. Of that conseipience, there 
cannot he a doubt. Aniioxatiun and war 
with Mexico are identical. Now, for one, 
1 certainly am not willing to iriv<jlve this 
country in a foreign war for the oliject of 
ac(|iiiring Texas. I know there are those 
ivlio regard such a war vvifli imlifference, 
and as a trilling allUir, on account of the 
weakness of Mexico, and her inability to 
inilict serion!^ injnrv on this country, "ihit 
I do not look U|)on it thus lightly. I regard 
all wars as great calaiiiitios, to he av«»ided, 
if possible, and boimrahle peace as the 
wisest and truest policy of this country. 
What the United States most need are 
union, ]»cace, and iiatieiico. Nor do 1 think 
that the weakness of a power should form a 
motive, in any ease, for inducing ns to en- 
gage in, or to depr- ci.ste, the evils of war. 
Honor, and good faiih, and justice, are 
eipially duo from this country toward tho 
weak ns toward the strong. And, if an act 
of injustice vvi*ro to he perpetrated towani 
any power, it w<mld be more conqiatihle 
with tiie dignity of the nation, and, in my 
judgment, loss dishonorahle, to in diet it 
upon a powerful, instead of a w eak, foreign 
nation.'’ 

Mr. Viin Biiron, in his very long 
letter, had studiously avoided all 
allusion to what, in the cant of a 
later day, would liave been termed 
the ‘‘ scctioiiaF’ aspect of tlic ques- 
tion ; that is, the earnest fiii<l invin- 
cible repugnance of a large ]>ortioa 
of our j)eoplc to the annexaiioii pro- 
l)osed, because of its necessary tend- 
ency to extend and strengthen 
Slavery. Mr. Clay confronted this 
view of the case cautiously, yet 
manfully, saying : 

“ I have liitherto considered the question 
upon the supposition that the annexation 
is attempted without tho assent of Mexico. 
If she yields her consent, that would mate- 
rially i^ect the foreign aspect of tlie ques- 
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tion, if it did not remove all foreign difficul- 
ties. On the assumption of that assent, the 
question would ho confined to tho domestic 
considerations which belong to it, embrac- 
ing the terms and conditions upon which 
annexation is proposed. 1 do not think 
Texas ought to he received into the Union, 
as an integral part of it, in decided opposi- 
tion to the washes of a coiisiderahlo and re- 
spectable portion of tho confederacy. I think 
it far more wise and im]><irtant to compose 
and harmonize the pivsi-ut confrilenicy, as 
it now exists, tlian to introduce a now ele- 
ment of discord * 111(1 distraction into it. In 
my hiimhle opinion, it should he tho con- 
stant and earnest endeavor of AuKTican 
statesmen to cradieato prejudices, to culti- 
vate and fo.ster concord, and to produce 
general (‘ontciitment among all parts of our 
confederacy. And true wisdom, it scorns 
to me, points to tho duly of rendering its 
]n*esent members happy, prosperous, and 
satisfied with each otlier, rather than to at- 
tempt to introduce alien mem1)ers, against 
I the common consent, and with tlie certfiinty 
j of deep dissatisfaction. Mr. Jefferson ex- 
I pressed tho opinion, and others believed, 

! that it never wa‘s in tho contem[)lation of 
I tho framers of the Constitution to add for- 
* eign territory to tho confederacy, out of 
! which new vStates were to bo formed. Tho 
I accpiisitions of Louisiana and Florida may 
he defended up(ni tho peculiar ground of 
I tho relation in which they stood to tho 
! States of the Union. After they were ad- 
! inittcd, wo might well pausti a while, people 
our \ast wastes, develop our resources, pre- 
pare tho means of defending w'hat wo pos- 
sess, and augment our strength, pow'er, and 
greatness. If, hereafter, further territory 
should lie. wanted for an increased |>o])iila- 
tion, w’o need entertain no apprehension 
hut that it will ho acquired, by means, it is 
to bo hoped, fair, honorable, and constitu- 
tional. It is useless to disgiiiso that there 
arc those W’ho espouse, and those w’lio op- 
pose, tho aimexalion of 'i'exas upon the 
ground of the inlluenco w'hii^h it Avonld 
exert on the balance of political poAvor be- 
tAvecn two great sections of the Union. I 
conceive that no imjtive for the acquisition 
of foreign territory could ho more unfortu- 
nate, or jiregnant Avith more fatal conse- 
quences, than that of obtaining it for the 
I imrposo of strengthening ono part against 
1 another part of the common confederacy, 
j Such a i>rinciple, put into practical opera- 
tion, would ineiiuco the existence, if it did 
not <*ertainly sow tho seeds of a dissolution 
of the Union.” 

He closed his letter — ^which is not 
quite a third so bng as Mr. Yan 
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Biircn’s — with the following sum- 
ming up of liis convictions: 

“ [ ooiisider the Aiinexatioa of Texas, at 
this time, wilJiout the euiiseiit of Me\ie<». us 
a moiisiiro enijij>i*uiiiisiii^ the ^^^utionul char- 
actor, iiivolvin;; us certainly in war with 
Mexico, ])rohjih]y with other iurei^^n Pow- 
ers, (laii^erons to the integrity of the Union, 
inexpedient in the jireseiit iinancial condi- 
tion of the country, and not <‘alled for hy 
any {General expression of puhlio opinion.'’ 

The Whig National Convention 
met at Baltimore, l^tay 1 — every dis- 
trict in the United States fully rep- 
resentedJ IIk^jiy Clay was at once 
nominated for President by acclama- 
tion, and Tli(H)doro Frelinglinyseii 
for Viee-T Resident on the tliird bal- 
lot. The nnmher in attendance M’as 
estimated hy tens of tlnnisands, and 
the enthnsiasni was immense. The 
multitude separated in niidoubliiig 
eorilidence that ]\[r. Clay would be 
our next President. 

Tlie Diunocratie Xational Convtm- 
tioii met in the same city on the 2Tth 
of that month. A, maji»rity of its 
delegates had been electi‘d expressly 
to nominate l^fr. Van Jhiren, and 
w^cre under exjdicit instructions to 
support liini. But it was already 
settled among the master-s|nrits of 
the j)arty that his nomiiiatioii should 
be defeated. To tins eml, before the 
Convention bad been fully organiz- 
ed, Gen. Tl. M. Saunders, of North 
Candiiia, moved the ad(;j)lion of tlio 
rules and regulations of the Democra- 
tic National Conventions of May, 
1832, and May, isSo, fur the govern- 
ment of this body; bis object being 
the enactment of that rule which re- 
quired a vote of two-tliirds f>f tlie 
delegates to nominate a candidate. 
After a heated disemssion, the two- 
thirds rule was adopted, on the second 


day, by 148 Teas to 118 Nays, and 
the fate of Van Buren sealed. On 
the first ballot, ho received 146 votes 
to 116 for all others ; but lie fell, on 
the second, to 127, and settled gradual- 
ly to 104 on the eiglith, when he was 
withdrawni — Gen. Cass, who began 
wdtli S3, having run up to 114. On 
the next ballot, Jamks K. Polk, of 
T’cnnesscc, who had received no vote 
at all till the eighth ballot, and then 
but 4 I-, was nominated, receiving 233 
out of 266 votes. Tliis was on the 
third day of the Convention, when 
Silas Wright, of New York, was im- 
mediately nominated for Vice-Presi- 
dent. IIo peremptorily declined, 
and George -M. Dallas, of Pennsyl- 
vania, was selected in Ids stead. IMr. 
Pt)lk liad l.)cen an early, and was a 
zealous, champion of Annexation, as 
j always of every pro 2 )osition or pro- 
ject cahailated to aggrandize the 
Slave l^>wer. The Convention, in 
its ]>latform, 

“ii*(w»Z?uZ, That oup tith* iotlio whole' tcr- 
ritory of Orirfion is cIcmp tmd muiuostionu- 
hlc; tiiat no portion <»f the same oii<;ht to 
l»o ceded Kurland or any other iM>\ver; 
and tliat. the /roeeMj)at.ion of Oivjron, and 
tlic 7‘can luxation of Texas, at tlie earliest. 
praetieahU* ]M*riod, are preat American 
measures, which the (.\mvention reeoni- 
nieiids to the eonlial support of tim Deino- 
eraey of the I.’nion,” 

Col. Thomas IT. Btniton, in a 
speech in the Senab?, Slay 6, had set 
forth the ohjetdions to Mes.^.rs. Tyler 
and Calhoun's Treaty of Annexa' 
tion, on the ground cjf its assuming, 
on tlie one hand, to cede, and on tlio 
<»ther, to accept and maintain, the 
entire territory claimed by Texas, im 
eluding all that ])ortion of New 
Mexico lying east of tlio Kio Grande, 
in these forcible terms : 

“ These former provinces of the Mcxicai 


*That is, up to Si"* 40'; including what is now Urltisli Columhla. 
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Vice-royaltv, now dtipurtineiits of tlio Mexi- 
can Republic, lyiiif? on both sides of the Rio 
Grande from its head to its mouth, wo now 
propose to incorporate, so far us they lie on 
the loft bank of the river, into oar Union, 
by virtue of a tro.aty of rcannexation with 
Texas. Let ns pause and look at our new 
and important proposed acrpiisitious in this 
quarter. First; There is the department, 
formerly the provineo, of New Mexico, 
l;t-ing on both siiles of the river from its 
licad-spring to near the Pass del Norte — 
that is to say, half way down the river. 
This department is studded with towns .and 
Tilla^ifes — is populated, well cultivated, ami 
covered with ti<U'ks and herds. On its left 
bank (for I only sj)eak of the i»art which 
we propose to rramiex) is, first, tlie frontier 
villaj;o Taos, .‘{,nuo souls, and wIutc the 
cust«)ni-house is kept at uhich the Missouri 
caravans enter their jl^mxIs. 'I'heii comes 
^aiita Fe, 4he ca|ntal, 4,(i00 souls; then 
Albuquer<jue, souls; then some s<*oro.s 

of other towns and villafjos — all more or 
less [lopulated and surmnnded by flocks and 
fields. '1 hen conio the <Iepartinents of (’hi- 
liuahna, (Niahuila, and 'ranniulipas, witlmut 
settlements on the left bank i)f the river, 
but oceupyiii}' the ri^lit bank, and com- 
irniietin^ the left. All this — heinj; parts of 
four Mexican depart .licnls, m»w under Mexi- 
can (iovernors and (hoeri.nients — is ]»cr!iia- 
iiently reannexe<I to this Fnitni, if this 
treaty is ratitieef, and is actually rcannexed 
from t!sc moment of thv .sivrnaturo of the 
treaty, accordini^ to the rresident's last 
Mossa{;e. to remain so until the aequisilioii 
is rejecf»-d by the treaty! 'I'he 

<)ne-iialf <*f the dc|iartinejit of New Mexico, 
■with it** capitiil, becomes a territory of the 
I'nilcd ^i.'iti's; ;m aii.ale of Chihinduia, :it 
the Rass del Nc.rte, famous for its wine, 
also becam.es ours; a part of the depart- 
ment of Ci’ahuila, not populated on the left 
bank, which wo take, hut e4)ninianded from 
the rijrht bank by ^Ntexie.an authorities; the 
same <*f Tamanlipas, the ancient N uevo S.aii- 
tandor (New fc^t. A mire w), and which covoi’s 
lu)th bides of the river from its mouth for 
some hundred miles iqi, and all tiio letl hank 
of which is in tlio power and possess!*)!! of 
Mexico. Thes*% in addition to old Texas ; 
these parts of four States — these t4)wns and 
villages — these people and tei-ritory — these 
ilocks and lierds — tills slice of the KepiiMio 
of Mexico, two thousand miles long and 
some hundred broad — all this our President 
has (Mit otf from its niotluT emjiire, anil pre- 
sents to us, and declares it ours till tho 
l^enate rejects it I He calls it Texas I and 
the cutting off he calls r/taiinoxation I Iliim- 
boldt calls it New Mexico, Ghihuabmi, Oda- 
huila, and Nuevo fiunteiider — now' Tamau- 
lipas; aud the civilized w'orld may qualify 


this rcannexation by tho niiplication of some 
odious ami terrible epithet. JJenio.sthones 
advised the people of Athciis not to take, 
but to rctiike, a certain city ; and in that ra 
lay tho virluo wliich s:ive<l tlio act from tho 
character of spoliation .‘iml robbery. Will 
it he cqn.ally ]»otent with us? and will tho 
r<?])relixed to tho annexation legitimate tho 
seizure of two tlioiisand miles of a neigh- 
bor’s doiiiiiiiou, with whom wo have trc.*!- 
tios ot peace, and friendship, and com- 
merce? Mill it legitini.'ifo this .sei/iiro, 
made by virtue of a tivjity with Texas, AvJien 
no Texan force — witness the tllsastroiis ex- 
jioditioiis to Mier ami to Santa Fc — liavo 
been seen near it without being killed or 
t.*lken, to tho last man ? 

“I wash my hands of all .attemyits to dis- 
iiieinher the Afexieaii Republic h^' soi/iiig 
her dominions in New Mexieo, CMiihiiahua, 
Coalniil.'i, and Tani.aulipas. Tho treaty, in 
all that relates to the honmlary of the Rio 
G ramie, is an act of iinjiaraJloled outrage 
on Mexico. It is t lie seizure of two thou- 
sjind miles of Jier territory, without a word of 
explanation with her, and by virtue of a 
trejity with Texas, to wliieh she is no yiarty. 
Our Secretary of State, in his letter to tl’io 
United States Charge in Mexii-o several 
days after tho ti’eaty was signed, and after 
tho Mexiiam Minister liad withdrawn from 
our seat of GovenimiMit, shows full well 
that he was conseions of the (‘Uormity of 
this outrage; knew it wasw'.ar; and prof- 
fered voluuti-er :ipi)logii*s to avei’t the eonso- 
quenees which lie know ho luul provoked. 

•’* I therefore jirojiose, as an additional 
resohiiioii, applieahlo to the- Rio did Norto 
hoiimJarv alone — the one which I will read 
.*ind send to tho Secretary’s table, and on 
wliich, at tho ]>ropor time, 1 siiall ask tlio 
vote of tho Senate. This is tho resolution : 

“ AVw/rcf/, 'I'hat tho incorporation of tho 
left bank of tho Rio Del Norte into tho 
American I'nion, by virtue of a treaty W'ith 
Texas, coni])rebendi)ig, as the said incorpo- 
ration w’ould do, a part of the Mexican do- 
partiuonts of New' Mexico, riiibualiua, Coa- 
liiiila, and Tanianlipas, w'oiild bo an act of 
direct aggression on Mexico; for all tho C(>ii- 
sequciu'es of whi(*h tho United States w'ould 
stand responsible.” 

The opposition of the Northern 
Deinoeriits to the Auuoxntioii pro- 
ject, though crippled hy the action 
of their National Convention, was 
jiot entirely riiijiiirccised. Especially in 
New York, where attachnieiit to the 
peraon and the fortunes of Mr. Yan 
Bureii had been peculiarly strong, 
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Democratic repugnance to tins mea- 
Biire was still manifested. Messi*s. 
George P. Park(;r, William C. Bry- 
ant, John W. Edmonds, David Dud- 
ley Field, Theodore Sedgwick, and 
others, nnitcnl in ii letter — stigmatiz- 
ed hy annexationists as a “ seen ^t cir- 
cular” — urging their fellow-Demo- 
crats, while supporting Polk and 
Dallas, to repudiate the Texas reso- 
lution, and to unite in sn])porting, 
for Congress, Democratic candidafps 
hostile to Annexation. Silas Wriglit, 
W'ho liad pnmiinently opposed the 
Tyler treaty in the United States 
Senate, and had ndiistjd to nin for 
Vice-President with Polk, was made 
the Democratic candidate for Goveni- 
or of New York, which State could 
not otherwise liave been carried for 
Polk. In a canvassing speech at 
Skancateles, ^Fr. Wright refiuTed to 
Ills opposition as unabated, and de- 
clared that he could never consent 
to Annexation on any terms whidi 
would give Slavtny an advantage 
over Freedom. This sentiment was 
reiterated, and empliasized in a great 
Democratic convention ludd at Iler- 
kimer in the autumn of tliat year. 

The canvass of 1S44 was opened 
with signal aiiiniation, earnestness, 
and coiilidence on the ])art of the 
Whigs, wlio felt that they sht>uld not, 
and believed that they could not, he 
beaten on the issue made u[i for them 
by their adversaries. So late as the 
4th of July, their ])rospcct of carry- 
ing Now York and Pennsylvania, 
and thus overwhelmingly electing 
their candidates, was very flattering. 
On the Kith of August, however, 
The North Alahamhtn published a 
letter from Mr. Clay to two Alabama 
friends, who had urged him to make 
a further statement of his views on 


the Annexation question. The ma- 
terial portion of that letter concluded 
as follows : 

I do not think it rij'lit to announce in 
advance what will he tlio coui’sq of a future 
Adniiiiistratioii in respect to a question with 
a loreij'ii power. 1 have, however, no liesi- 
tation ill sayiii;r that, tar from Jiiiving any 
pcrmutd ohjection to tho Annexation of 
'IVxas, / »hould he glad to fee it — without 
dishonor, without war, with the common 
consent of the Ununi, and upon just and 
fair terms. 

“1 do not think that the subject of Slave- 
ry’ oufflit to ajiect tiic question, one w'fty or 
the oilier. > Wlietlier 'fexas he independent, 
or incorporate*! in the United States, I do 
not believe it will prolonijf or sliortcn the 
duration of that iihstitntiou. It is destined 
to hccniue cxtim*t, at stune distant day, in 
my opinion, hy tlio operation of the inevita- 
ble laws of population. It would he nii- 
Avisc to refuse a permanent acquisition, 
which will exist as lonj^ as tlic f^lobc ro- 
iiiairis, on ueeoiint of a temporary iiistitii- 
tioii. 

“In the coiMinjrcney of my election, to 
which you have adverted, if tho affair of 
nequiring Texas should become a subject of 
consMeralion, I slioiild be f^overneil liy tJio 
state of facts, and the state of public opinion 
existing at tho time 1 might he calleil upon 
to act. Above all, I should he governed hy 
the paraiimunt duty of preserving the Union 
entire, and in har!m)ny, ri‘garding it, as I 
do, as the great giuiraiityof every political 
and public blessing, imder I’rovidenee, 
Avhich, as a free people, we are permitted 
to enjoy.” 

This lettcT was at once seized upon 
by Mr. Clay’s adversaries, whctlicr 
l)cmo(?rats or Abolitionists, as evinc- 
ing a comi)Iete change of base on ' 
Ills ]Aart. It placed the JVorthern 
advocates of bis election on the de- 
fensive for tlic remainder of the can- 
vass, and weakened their previous 
hold on the moral convictions of the 
more considerate and conscientious 
voters of the Free States. These 
were generally hostile to Annexation 
precisely or mainly because of its 
beaiiiigs upon Slavery ; and tbe 
declaration of their candidate that 
such considerations “ought not to 
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affect the question, one way or the 
other,” was most embarrassing. The 
^‘Liberty party,” so called, pushed 
this view of the matter beyond all 
justice and reason, insisting that 
Mr. Clay’s antagonism to Annexa- 
tion, not being founded in anti- 
Slavery conviction, was of . no ac- 
count whatever, and that his elecjtion 
should, on that ground, be opposed. 
Mr. J ames G. IMmey, their candidate 
for President, went still fnrtlier, and, 
in a letter published on the eve of 
the election, proclaimed that IVlr. 
Clay’s election would be more likely 
to promoj:e Annexalion than Mr. 
Polk’s, bc^cause of Mr. C.’s superior 
ability and influence I It was in vain 
that Mr. Clay attempted to retrieve 
his error- - if error it was — by a final 
letter to The National InidVajeneer^ \ 
reasserting his unchanged and in- 
vincible objections to any such An- 
nexation as was then ])n)posed or 
])racti cable.’ The State of New 

I'ork was carried against him by 
the h ;m ])iurality of 5,106 in nearly 
5< >0,000 votes — tlie totals being, 
Clay, 232,482, Ptdk, 237,588, Bir- 
ney, 15,812; — onc-third of the in- 

letter bears date “Ashland, September 
2:i, IS'l-t,” and sa^a; 

“ Tn anTiouncin}r iry dotennination to pormit 
no other letters to be drawn from me on public 
allhirs, T think it right to avail myself of tlio 
present occasion to correct tlio (?rroiioous inter- 
pretation of one or two of Ihoso which T had 
previously written. In April last, I addressed 
to you from llalolgh a letter in respect to the 
proposed treaty annexing Texas to the ITniied 
Suites, and I liavo since a(l(l*’(‘SBcd two letters 
to Alabama upon tho same subject. Host un- 
warranted allegations havo been made rlsat 
tlioso letters aro inoonsishmt with each mlier, 
and, to make it out, particular phrases or ex- 
pressions have been torn from their context, 
and a meaning attributed to mo whicli i never 
entertained. 

“ 1 wish now distinctly to say, that there is 
not a feeling, a sentiment, or an opinion, ex- 
pressed in my Raleigh letter to which I do not 
adhere. I am decidedly opposed to the imme- 


tensely aiiti-Slavcry votes thrown 
away on Bimcy w’ould have given 
the State to Mr. Clay, and elected 
him. The vote of Michigan was, in 
like manner, given to Polk by the 
diversion of auti-Slavcry suffrages to 
Birney ; but Xew York alone would 
have secured Mr. Clay’s eI(?ctioii, 
giving him 141 electoral votes to 
134: for his oiipoiierit. As it was, 
Mr. Clay received the electoral 
votes of Massaeliu setts, PJiode Isl- 
and, Coniicidicut, Vermont, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee — 105 in all, being those of 
eleven Slates; while Mr. Polk was 
supported by Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, and 
Arkansas — fiffeim States, easting 170 
electoral votes. The jiopular votes 
througliout the country, as returned, 
were, for Clay, 1,288,533 ; for Polk, 
1,327,325; for Birney, 62,263. So 
the triumph of Annexation had been 
secured by the indirect aid of the 
more intense partisans of Abolition. 


diuto Annexation of Texas to tho United States. 
1 think it would lie dishonorable, might involve 
us in war, would be dang(*n)us to th(3 integrity 
and harmony of tho Union ; and, if all these ob- 
jections were n ‘moved, could not be efleeted 
upon just and adinissiblo conditions. 

“It was not my intention, in eitlicr of the 
two letters which I addressed to Alabainn, to 
express any eoutr.nry opinion. Representations 
had been made to ino that I was eousideved as 
inttoxibly o\>posed to tho Aimexalion of Texas 
under any circninstanccs ; and that my position 
was BO extreme lliat T would not waive it, even 
if there was a general auisent to tho ineasuro 
by all tho States of tho Union. I replied, in my 
first letter to Alabama, that, personally, 1 had 
no objection to Annexation. I thought that my 
meaning xvas suificieiilly obvious, tliat I had no 
personal, individual, or privato motives for op- 
posing, as I havo none for espousing, the mea- 
sure — ^my judgment being altogether infliienrad 
by general and political considerations, whidl 
have ever been tho guide of my public conduct.” 



THE american*conplict. 

The Presidential canvass of 1844 < evening after the election. So close 
had been not only the most arduous | a Presidential race was and remains 
hut the most eciual of any that the j without parallel. Mr. Clay had the 
country had ever known, w’ith the ardent support of a decided majority 
possible exception of tliat of 1800. of the native born voters, as well as 
The elecftion of Madison in 1812, of of those who could read the ballots 
Jackson in 1828, and of Uarrison in they east — of all wdio had either prop- 
1840, had probably been contested erty or social consideration, and 
with equal sinrit and energy ; hut probably of all who had a legal right 
the disparity of forces in either case j to vote. But the baleful “Nativism” 
was, to the intelligent, iiu])artial ob- ; wdiich had just broken out in the 
server, quite obvious. In the con- ! great cities, and had been made the 
test of 1844, on the contrary, the | occasion of riot, devastation, and 
battle raged ivith uniform fiuy from | bloodshed in Pliiladelphia, had 
extreme North to furthest South — | alarmed the foreign-bom ])opuhition, 
Maine and New llam])sliire voting ; and thrown them almost unanimous- 
strongly for Polk, w'hile Tennessee ly into the ranks of his adversaries; 
(his own State) ’went against him by ; so that, estimating the vote cast by 
a small majority, and Louisiana was Adopted or to-be Adopted ( -itizens 
carried against Clay only by fraud, at Haifa Million, it is nearly certuin 
and by a majoj-ity of less than seven that four hundred and seventy-five 
hundred in nearly twenty-seven thousand of it 'Nvas cast for Polk — not 
thousand votes. Up to the appear- with special intent io annex Texas, 
ance of Mr. Clay’s luckless Alabama but in ord(?r to defeat and prostrate 
letter, ho seemed quite likely to car- Nativisin. Under other auspices, 
ry every great Free State, including Mr. Clay's portitm of this vote could 
New York, Pennsylvania, and In- hardly have been loss than a tifth. 
diana. Not till the election (Ocftohcr 

8) of Shiink, the Democratic caiidi- The cle(;tion of Polk secured the 
date for Governor of Pennsylvania, immediate Aimexatiou of Texas, 
by 160,759 votes to 150,562 for Ids j That event w'ould probably liave 
Clay competitor, Alarklc, did the taken plac'C at some future day, liad 
chances for Polk seem decidedly Mr. Van Buren or Mr. (,’Iay been 
promising ; had Markle received the chosen, as their avowals fully iiidica- 
full vote (161,20J5) ])olled, some three ted. But Mr. Polk w’as the outspok- 
weeks later, for Clay Ijimsclf, the cn, unequivocal champion of Annex- 
electoral votes of Pennsylvania, New- ation forthwith — Annexation in defi- 
York, Indiana, and Louisiana, w-ould ance of Mexico — Annexation regard- 
probably have been cast for the hit- less of her protest and the existing 
ter, giving him 185, and leaving liis War — ^Annexation wdth our unjustifl- 
antagonist but 90 As it was, writh able claim to the boundary of the Rio 
Pennsylvania earned for Polk at the (xrande ready to convert the danger 
Stfito election, the vote of no of war with Mexico into a certainty 
less than fourteen of the t'venty- — Annexation in defiance of the sus- 
eiglit States, choosing 166 of the 275 ceptibilitics and convictions of the 
Electors^ was doubtful up to the I more conscientious and considerate 
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half of the population of the Free 
States as to the evil and peril, the 
guilt and shame of extending and for- 
tifying Slavery by the j)ower and un- 
der the flag of our lljiion. No matter 
what the People meant by elecitiiig him 
President — ^tliey had voted with their 
eyes open ; and he, while equivocat- 
ing ^ and dissembling on the Tariff 
epestion, had been frank and open 
on this. Nor had the ruling purpose 
with which the acquisition of Texas 
•was pursued been disguised by its 
champions. “ It will give a Gibraltar 
to the Soath^^'^ said Gen. James Ham- 
ilton, jr., of S. C., an eminent disci- 
ple of Calhoun, who liad migrated 
from South Carolina to Texas, ami 
taken a leading part in her affairs, in 
furtherance of the project. Such 
was the drift of Soutlioru inculca- 
tion oil this subject; and the coloni- 
zing, the revolutionizing, and the an- 
nexing of the coveted region, were 
but three acts in the same drama, and 
all the work of ‘ the South.’ When 
a Tenm -seo shiveliolder aiid unflinch- 
ing devotee of tlie Slave Power, well 
known as an canurst and self-pro- 
claimed Annexationist, had been 
chosen President, and thus invest- 
ed Avith the Executive j^ower and 
jiatroiijige of the Republic for the 
four years ensuing, the speedy and 

* AVitness tho following letter: 

“CoiiUJrRfA, Tk.vx., jHJ2e in, lS-14. 

“Deau Sill: — 1 hsivo roi'ently received seversil 
letters in reference to iny opinions on the subject 
of tho Tarifl’ and ainoujj: others yimrs of tho lotli 
ultimo. My opinions on tliis snnjcct have been 
often given to tho public. They arc to bo found 
in my pul)! ic acta, and in tho public di.scuasio!iS 
ill which I have participated. 

“ 1 am ill favor of a Tarilf for revenue, such 
a one as will yield a BuiUciciit aiiiount U> tiio 
Treasury to defray tho e.xpenscs of (lovcrnmcnt 
cconoininally administered. In adjusting the de- 
tails of a revenue Tariff, J have horelofore sanc- 
tioned such moderate discriminating duties, as 
would produce tho amount of rovonuo needed, 
and at the same time afford reasonable incidental 


I complete triumph of the measure 
was rendered liieAutablc. 

Mr. Tyler Avas still President, Avith 
John C. Calhoun as Setjretary of State, 
Jind Avould so remain until the Jtli of 
March. On the first Monday iii 
December, Ihe Twenty-Eighth Con- 
gress reasscinhled, and the Pri.*sident 
laid hefore it, among others, a dis- 
patch from Mr. (yalhouu, dated Au- 
gust 12, ISU, to lion. William R. 
King, our Minister at Paris, instruct- 
ing him to ro]>resent to the Krtnich 
Government the advantagis and the 
necessity of Annexation on many 
grounds, hut especially on that ot* its 
tendeiu*y to iijiliold Slavery, primari- 
ly ill Texas itself, hnt ‘‘ ultimately in 
the United States, and throughout the 
Avhole of this continent.” Mr. ('alhoim 
assumed that Great Britain Avas intent 
on Abolition generally; tliat she bad 
destroyed h(ir own AVest India ('olo- 
nies in a futile attempt “ to coiubino 
pbilantliropy Avit Ii ] )rottt and power, as 
is not unusual Avitb fanaticism and 
that she was now employing all lier 
diplomacy and inlluence to drag 
doAvii, first Texas, llieii the residue 
of this cofiMnent, to her oavii degra- 
ded IoatI. Says Mr. Calhoun : 

“In order to regain her superiority, sho 
not only seeks to revive and increase her 

protectum to our home iiidusiry. I am opposed 
to a Tarifl’ for protei'tion mercli/j and not for rev- 
enue. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ * * 

“In my judgment, it ia tho duty of tho Hov- 
emment to e.\U‘ud, as far as it may be practi- 
cable to do so, by its revenue laws and all oilier 
moans within its power, fair and just protection 
to all the groat interoBts of tlio whole Tuion, 
embracing agriculture, manufactures, und tho 
inechanic arts, commerce, and navigation. I 
heariily approve tho rr'solulions upon this sub- 
ject ns passed by the Democrat ie National Co*v 
veutiou, lately assembled at Baltimore. 

“I am with great resjicct, 

“Dear Sir, your ob't sorv% 
“James K. Polk. 

“John K. Kane, Esq., rhUadOphia.^' 
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own oflpacity to produce tropical produc- 
tions, but to diminish and destroy the capa- 
city of those who have so far outstripped 
lier in consequence of her error. In pursuit 
of the former, she has cast her eyes to lier 
Fast India possessions — to central and 
ejistern 4\frica — with the view of cstablish- 
colonies tJiere, and even to restore, sub- 
stantially, tijo Slave-Trade itselti under the 
specious name of transjmrtiii^ free labor- 
ers from Africa to her West India posses- 
sions, ill order, if possible, t.o compete suc- 
cessfully with those who have refused to 
follow her suicidal ])oli<^y. Ihit these all 
alibi'd liut uncertain and distant 1io{>es of | 
reooverinjf her lost superiority. Her main 
reliance, is on the other altorn.-dive- to crip- 
jde <»r dvsti'oy the ])rod actions of her suc- 
cessful I'ivals. There is hut one way by 
which it can ho done, and that is, hy ahol- 
ishinjr African Slavery throuj^liout this con- 
tiiienl : and that she openly avows to he the 
constant ol».je<.*t of her ]>olicy and e.xcrtions. 
It matters not how, or Irom x\ hat motive, 
it may he d» me— whether it he done by 
diplomacy, inllueiice, or force; by secret or 
ojam means; and wliether the iimtive bo 
liiimaiie or sellisli. without regard to man- 
ner, means, or motive, 'fhe tiling itself, 
should it be accomplislied, would put down | 
all rivalry, and ^ivo her the iiiidlspiitcd sii- | 
premacy in supplying her own wants and j 
those of lluf rest of the world; ami Ihcrehy | 
more than fully retrieve what she lost hy her 
errors. It would give her the monopoly of 
troiiical jiroduetioiis, which I sliall next pro- | 
ceed to show. 

“What would bo the consoqucncc, if this 
object of her unceasing solicitude and exer- 
tions sic mM be cUbcted by t!ie abolition of 
Negro Slavery tliroughout tliis continent? 
Some idea may bo formed from the immense 
diminution of productions, as has been 
ahowii, which lias followed abolition in her 
West Imlia jiossessioiis. But, a.s great as 
that lias been, it is iiolliing ciuiipared with 
what would he the elleet, if she should suc- 
ceed ill abolishing Slavery in the United 
States, Cuba, Brazil, and tiiruugliout tlii.s 
continent.. Tlio experiment in licr own 
colonies wa.s mado uiuKt the ino.st favor- 
able (urcmnstancc.s. It was brought abcuit 
gradually ami peaceably by the steady ami 
lirm opLM’alioM (jf the parent conriii'y, armed 
with complete power to prevent or crush at 
once all insurreetionary movements on the 
part of the iiegroe.s, ami able and disposed 
to inaiiitain, to the full, the political and 
Bocial {isi'oudency of lliu former uiasters 
over their Ibrnu r slaves. It is not at all 
wonderful that the change of the relations 
of master and slave took j>laco, under such 
circum stances, without violence and blood- 
ahed, and that order and peace should have 


been since preserved. Very different would 
bo the result of Abolition should it bo effect- 
ed by her inthiciico and exertions in the pos- 
sessions of other countries on this continent 
— ^aml specially in the United States, Cuba, 
and Brazil, the great cultivators of the prin- 
cii)al tropical products of America. I’o form 
a correct conception of wliat would be tho 
result with iJiein, we must look, not to Ja- 
maic.'i, hut to Bt. JJomingo, for example. 
Tlio change would be followed by unforgiv- 
ing bate between the two races, and end in 
a bloody and deadly struggle between them 
for the superiority. Guo or tlio other would 
have to he suhjugate<I, extirpated, or expell- 
ed ; and desolation would overspread their 
territories, as in St. Domingo, from which 
it would take centuries to recover. Tho end 
would he, that the superiority in ciillivating 
tho great tropical staples would bo trans- 
ferred from them to the British tropical 
IHissessions. 

“Those are of vast extent, and those be- 
yond tho Cape of (jood lloiio, possessed of 
an unlimiled amount of labor, standing 
reatly, hy tho aiil of British capital, to su])- 
])ly the dolicit which would be occasioned 
by destroying tho tropical productions of 
tho United States, Uuha, Brazil, and other 
.countries cultivated hy Slave lalior on this 
continent, a.s soon as tho increased ]irie(.‘,s, in 
consequence, would yield a prolit. It i.s the 
.suc.ce.ssful competition of that labor which 
keeps tlio prices of the great tro[)ical stafiles 
so low as to prevent their cnltivatiou with 
profit in tho jiussessions of Great Britain^ 
hy wliat she is jileased to call free labor. 

“If she can destroy its competition, she 
would have a mono[)oly of tho.se produc- 
tions. Shelias all tho means of fiirnishiiig 
an unlimited siqqdy — vast ami fertile posse.s- 
sioiis in both imlies, boundless command 
of capital and labor, and ample power to 
suppress disturbances and preserve order 
throughout lier wide domain. 

“It is uiiqiiestkinahlo that she regards 
abolition in Texas a.s a most important step 
tow'ard this great object of policy, so much 
the aim of Iut .solicitiulo and e.\urtion.s; and 
the defeat of the Annexation of Te.\as to our 
Union a.s indispen.sah) j to the abolition of 
Slavery there. »Shc is too sagacious not to 
see what a fatal blow it would give to Slav- 
ery in tho United State.s, and how certainly 
its abolition with us will abolish it over tlie 
wliole continent, and thereby give her a 
monopoly in the production of the great 
tropical staples, and the command of the 
cominerco, navigation, aud manufuctnres of 
the world, with an established naval ascen- 
dency and political prepemderaueo. To this 
continent, tho blow would bo calamitous be- 
yond description. It would destroy, in a 
great measure, tlie cultivatiou and produce 
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tion of tlie great tropical staplea, amounting 
annually in value to nearly $300,000,000, the 
Aind which stimulates and upholds almost 
every other branch of its industry, com- 
merce, navigation, and inanufactiircs. The 
whole, by their joint influence, are rapidly 
Bfjroading population, wealth, improvement, 
and civilization, over the whole continent, 
and vivifying, by tlicir overflow, the indus- 
try of Europe, thereby increasing its popu- 
lation, wealth, and advancement in the arts, 
ill power, and in civilization. 

“Such must 1)0 the result, should Great 
Britain succeed in accomplishing the con- 
stant object of her desire and exertions — 
the Abolition of Negro Slavery over tliis con- 
tinent — and toward the elfecting of which 
she regards the defeat of the Annexation of 
Texjis to our Union as so important.” 

Sucli woro the groiiiid^i on "whicli 
Franco was asked to give lier sympa- 
thy and moral snpyiort to tlu3 Aiiiicx- 
atiou of Texas to this country. 

On the 19th of De(iember, Mr. 
John 13. Weller, of Ohio, by leave, 
introduced to the House a j'oint re- 
solve, providing for the Annexation 
of Texas to tlie Uiiiie<l States ; wliich 
was sent io the Coniinittcc of the 
whole. Mr. John P. Hale, of New 
H amps! lire, tJieii also a Democrat, 
proposed (January 10, 1845), an 
amendment, as follows : 

“ProriiW, That, iniined lately after fho 
question of boundary between the ITiited 
J^tates of America and Mexico shall have 
been definitively settled by the two govern- 
iiients. and before any State formed out of 
the territory of Texas shall he admitted into 
the l-nion, tlio said territory of Texas shall 
be divided as follows, to wit : beginning at 
a ])oint on the Gnlf of Mexico midway be- 
tween tlie Northern and Sontherii honnda- 
ries thereof on the euast; and tbeiiee by a 
lino running in a northivcsterly <lireetioii to 
the extreme boundary thereof, so as to divide 
the same as nearly as possible into two equal 
jiarts, and in that portion of tlie said terri- 
tory lying soiilli and west of the lino to be 
run as aforesaid, ^ere shall he neither Sla- 
very nor involnntary servitude, otherwise 
than in the punishment of crimes, ivhcreof 
the party shall liavo been duly convicted. 

^ “ And provided further^ That this pro- 
vision shall be considered as n compact be- 
tween the people of the United States and 


in 

the people of th^said territory, and forever 
remain unalteruhle, unless by the consent of 
three-fourths of the States of the Union.” 

Mr. Hale’s motion that the rules 
be suspetided, to enable him to oiler 
tliis proposition, was defeated — Yeas 
92 (not two- thirds) to Nays 81. Mr. 
Charles J. Ingersoll, of Pa., rcjiortcd 
(Jan. 12), from tlw Oommittee on 
Foreign Affairs a joint resolve in fa- 
vor of Annexation, whicdi was sent 
to the Committee of the AVhole. 
January 25tli, the debate was 
brought to a (dose, and the following 
joint resolution adopted — that por- 
tion relating to Slavery liaving been 
added in Committ(?e, on motion of 
Mr. Milton Drown (Whig), of Ten- 
nessee : 

“ ReRolrcd^ Inj the Saiate and ITonse of 
liepreneiitatuee in Conffress uRttemlfed^ That 
Congress dotli consent that the territory 
pro])orly included in, and rightfully ludong- 
I ing to, tlio Iteymblie of Texas, may bo oroct- 
e<l into a new State, to be called the Stato 
of Texas, with a republican ft)nn of govern- 
ment, to bo adopted by tbo people of said 
Kepublic, by de)mties in Convention assem- 
bled, with tbo consent of tbo existing gov- 
ernment, in order Ibat tbo same may bo ad- 
mitted one of tlio Stales of this ITiion. 

“2. And he it further remlcedu, That the 
foregoing consent of Congress is given on 
tbe following conditions, and witli tlio fol- 
lowing guarantees, U) w it : 

“ First. Sail I State to bo foriniMl, subject 
to tlie adjustment by this CrDvernnient of all 
questions of boundary that may arise with 
<ither goveriimerits ; and the Constitution 
thereof, with the ]in)per evidence of its 
adoption by the ])eople. of said Uepuhlic of 
Texas, slial'l be transmitted to tbo Ibvsident 
of tbo United States, to bo laid before Con- 
gress for its linal actimi, on or before tlio 
1st day of January, Is^O. 

“ Second. Said State, when admitted into 
the Union, aller coding to the United States 
all public edidees, fortifications, barracks, 
ports and harbors, navy and navy yards, 
docks, magazines, arms, urmanients, and all 
other pro|»erty and means pertaining to tho 
public defense, belonging to tbo said Jtepub- 
lie of Texas, shall retain all the public funds, 
debts, taxes, and duos of every kind, which 
may belong to, or bo duo or owing said Re- 
public ; and shall also retain all tho vacant 
and unappropriated lauds, lying within its 
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limits, to bo applied to tlie payment of the 
debts and liabilities of said Republic of 
Texas; and tlio residue of said lands, after 
discbar^dii^' said debts and liabilities, to be 
disposed of as said State may direet; but in 
no event are said debts and liabilities to be- 
come a eliai’i^e upon the t-nited States. 

“'riiinl, New States, of convenient size, 
not cxeeediiijy four in iinmlier, in a<ldition 
to said State of Texas, and lia.vin«x suHieient 
po]>nlation, may lieivafter, by tlio consent 
of said State, be formed out of tbe territory 
thereof, wbieb shall be entitled to adnnssioii, 
under the provisions of tbe Federal (^onsti- 
liilion. And such Slates as may be formed 
out (d* that portion of said territory lyini? 
Bonth of tliirtv-six dej'roes thirty minutes 
of North latitude, commonly known as the 
Missouri (’ompromise line, shall he admitted 
into the Fnion with or without Slavery, as 
the people of eacli State asking a<lmission 
may d»‘sire; and in such Stale or States as 
may he forme<I out t)f said territ<»ry north 
of sai<l Missouri Coinjiromise line. Slavery 
or involuntary servitude (except for crime) 
shall ho jiroliihited.^* 

The aiiieiuliiieiit of Mr. Brown was 
a(ioi)ted by Y eas 118 to Tf^ays 101 — 
the Yeas consisting oi' 1 Democrats 
and d Sontlicrn Whitrs (as yet) — 
Milton Brown, of Tennessee; James 
Delict, of Alabama; Diiiican L. 
Clinch and Alexander Stephens, of 
Georpa. The Nays were 78 AVhigs 
and 23 Democrats (from Free States), 
amoii^ tlicm, Ilaiinibtil jranilin, 
John ]\ Hale, Preston King, George 
Batlibim, and Jacob Brinckerholf — 
since known as Republicans. Die 
joint resol v(j, as tlms amended, passed 
the House by Yeas 120 to Nays 98 — 
the division being substantially as 
before. 

In the Senate, this rt'solve was 
taktai lip for atdion, February 24th; 
and, on the 27th, Mr. Foster (Whig), 
of Tennessee, proiiosed the following: 

jtrotideAl fnrtlur^ That, in fixing tlio 
terms and conditions oi‘ such iidmission, it 
sliall be expressly stipulated irid declared, 
that the Siate ot Texas, and such other i 
States as may he fonurd out of that portion 1 
of the firesent territory lying south of 
tliirty-six degrees thirty minutes north 
latitude, commonly known os the Missouri 


Compromise line, shall be admitted into the 
Union with or without Slavery, as the pQp- 
]ile of caf'h State, so hereutter asking admis- 
sion, may desire: And prottided furttur^ 
wore^ Tliat it shall ho also stif>u]atcd and 
declared that the public debt of Texas sliall 
in no event become a charge upon the Gov- 
ernment of the United States.*’ 

Tills was voted down, as were one 
OP two kindred projiositions. Mr. 
Miller (Whig), of New Jersey, moved 
to strike out all after the enacting 
clause, and insert as follows : 

“ Tliat the President of the United States 
he, and ho hereby is, authorized and advised 
to open negotiations with Mexico and Texas, 
for tlie adjustment of their boundaries, and 
tbe annexation of the latter to the United 
jStates, on tlie following basis, to wit: 

“ I. The boundary of tin? annexed terri- 
tory to bo in the desert prairie west of the 
Nueces, and along the highlands and monii- 
tiiin bights wliich divide the waters of the 
Mississippi from the waters of the Rio del 
Norte, and to latilmle forty-two degrees 
north. 

‘‘ II. The picoplc of Texas, by a logislativo 
act, or by any antheiitic act wbioh sliowstho 
will of the minority, to e\i>ress tlieir assent 
to said annexation. 

‘•III. A Slate, to be called Mlio Slate of 
Texas,* with boiuularies fixed by herself, 
and extent not exceeding the largest State 
of the Union, to bo admitted into the Union, 
by virtue of this aet, on an equal footing 
with the original Stales. 

“IV. Tlie remainder t)f the annexed terri- 
tory, to he held and disposed of by the 
United States, as one of their Territories, to 
he called ’the Sontli-west 'Territory.* 

V. The existence of Slavery to be for- 
ever prohibited in the northern and north- 
western ])art of said Territory, west of the 
lonth degree of longitude, west from Green- 
wich, so as to diviilc, as equally as may he, 
the wiiole of the annexed eonniry between 
slaveliohling and non-slavehohling States. 

“ VI. The assent of Mexico to he obtained 
by treaty to such annexation and boiindiiry, 
or to be dispensed witli wben the Congress 
of the United States may deem such as- 
sent to be unnecessary. 

“ VII. Other details of the annexation to 
be acli listed by treaty, so far ns the same 
may come within the scope of tlie treaty- 
making j lower.** 

This was rejected by 11 Yeas — all 
Whigs from Free States — ^to 33 Nays. 

Mr. Walker, of Wisconsin, moved 
to add to the House proposition an 
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alternative contemplating negotia- 
tion as a means of effecting tlie end 
proposed: and this was carried hy 
27 Yeas, to 25 Nays — tluj N^ays all 
Wliigs. T1 ic measure, as thus amend- 
ed, passed the Senate hy Yeas 27 — 
all the Democrats prcjsent and tliree 
Whigs, of whom two tliereiij>oii 
turned Democrats — to 25 hfays — 
all Wliigs;® and the proposition' 
being returned to the House, the 
amendment of the Senate avjis con- 
curred ill by 134: Yeas to 77 Nays — 
a party vote : so the Annexation of 
Texas was decreed, in the following 
terms : , 

JicMJred, hy ihe Sr^nate and ITome of 
o/ tJiC United Staten iu Con- 
gress assembled, 'J’liat (Jun^ress (If)tli consent 
that tho territory properly iiiclinlcil within, 
and rij^litl’ully bdonjrin^f to, tljo liopiihlic ot* 
Texas, may ho en'ORMl into a now .State, to 
ho called the State of Texas^ with a ropuh- 
lican 7hnn <>!’ irovornriiont, to ho adopted hy 
the people o! said r«*pii!»lh*, hy deputies in • 
ConviJiitioii as*<emlded, with tho eonsent ot’ 
tlio existing; {Government, in onler tlnit the 
same may he admitted as one ut' tho States 
ortho I iiion. 

See, ’J. And he if further resnlred^ Tliat 
the t’oregv.iii}^ c<»n.sent. of (’on{jrress is {riven 
upon the lolhiwiniG <‘oM<litions, and with the 
folhnviisg {Tuararitees, to wit: 

•• Fir.<t: Said Slate to ho formed, snhjcet 
to tlio adjnstrnoni. I)}" this (Toveriiiiient of all 
questions of htmndary that may .arise with 
other ‘roverimients ; and tho (\mstitntion 
thereol’, with fiio proper evidence of its 
adoption hy tho peoplo of said Repnhiic 
of 'fexas, shall ho transmitted to tho Presi- 
dent of tho rnited States, to ho laid heforo 
Coiijirress for its linal action, on or hel’«n*o 
the jirst day of January, ono tliousand eight 
hundred and forty six. 

^"Second: Said State, when admitted into 
the Union, after coding to tho United States 
all pnhlio edifices, furtilie-utioiis, harraeks, 


I forts and harbors, navy and navy-yards, 
docks, magazines, arms, ariiiaments,\‘irid all 
other property and means pertaining to tho 
pnhlic defense.*, belonging to the said liepnhlio 
of Texas, shall ret.ain all puldic funds, debts, 
taxes, and dues of every kinil, wldch may 
belong to, or he due or owing said Repul)- 
iic; ami shall .also retain all the vacant or 
iimipproftri.'ited lands lying within its limits, 
to ho applied to tlie payment of tlie dc*hts 
and liabilities of said liepuhllc of T»*xas; 
and the residnoof said land-<, after dis(*harg- 
ing said debts and liabilities, to he <lis|)osed 
of as said .St.ate may direct; but in no event 
arc s.*iid debts and liahiiities to heeuiiio a 
ch.argo npmi the United St:ites. 

“ Third, Now .States <d‘ convenient size, 
not exceeding four in mttnher, in ailditioii to 
the said State of Texas, and having siitfmient 
j)of>nl:ition, may hereafter, hy the consent of 
Siild .State, ho formed out of the territory 
tiierenf, which shall he entitle*! to adndssion 
iimler the provisions of the Uederal Uoiist.i- 
tution ; and sneh States as may he fonrieil 
out *»f that p<n*iion of said territory lying 
south of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes 
north latitude, conimotdy known as the 
Missotiri Uomproniise line, shall ho admit- 
ted into the Union with or willmut Slavery, 
as the people of eaeh State fiskirig adniissioii 
may desire. And in siieh Sia»e or States as 
shall he formed out of said territory north of 
sahl Missouri Compromisi.' line, Slavery or 
involuntary servitmlc (e.xcept for crime) 
shall ho prohibited. 

[walk liu\s AMKXmiENT At)T>En.'l 

“ A/n? he it further resolved. That if tlio 
Preshleiit of tlio United States sliall, in his 
jiidgnieiit and discretion, deem it nio>t. nd- 
visalde, instead *)f [iroceeding to siihniit tho 
f*>regoing resohitions to the Pe|)iihlic of 
Tex.-is, as ;in overture on the part ot‘ tho 
I'niled .States f«)r admission, to iicgotiato 
with tlnit Kepnhlic; then, 

’* ]>e it resolved^ That a .State to he form- 
ed out of Mie present Pepuhlic of Texas, 
»itli snitahlo extent and liomidiiries, jind 
with two representjitives in (’oiigress, until 
tho next aiqtortioimieiit of reproseiitalion, 
shall l»e admitted into the Uiiioii hy virtue 
of this act, on an equal footing with tho 
existing States, as soon .as the terms and 
conditions of siieli admission, and tho 


* On Ui(3 linal vote in tho Siaiato, iho YKe; 
—for the Proposition as amended — Avero as fol- 
lows — tho names iu’l'frito being those of AVhigs : 

Messrs. Allen, Ashl*?y, Atchison, Atherton, 
Btigby, Benton, Brec.so, Buehanuu, Colquitt, 
Uiekinsoii, Dix, Fuirlield, llannegan, Ttaywood, 
JletKjbrson, Huger, Johnson^ Lewis, McDuffio, 
Merrirk, Niles, Semplo, Sevier, Sturgeon, Tappan, 
■VTalker, Woodbury — 27, 


The Nays — arjainst the proposed Annexation 
— ^x\'ero : 

Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayiird, Ber- 
rien, Ohoale, Clayton, Crittenden, Dayton, Evans, 
Foster, Francis, lliintiiigtou, Jarnagin, Mangniii, 
Miller, Morehcad, Pearce,. Phelps, Porter, Kived^ 
Simmons, Upham, White, Woodbridge — ‘25. 
Yeas ; From Free States, i:i ; Slave Stetes, 14. 
Nays: “ “ “ 12; “ “ 13. 
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cession of the remaining Texan territory 
to the United States, shall he npreed upon 
by the Ooveriiineiits of Texas and the United 
States. 

“ Anil he H further enacted^ That tlie sum 
of one hiiiidivd tliunsand dollars bo, and the 
same is hereby, appropriated to defray the 
expenses of missions and nej^otiations, to 
agree upon the terms of said admission and 
cession, either by treaty to be submitted to 
the Senate, or by arti(;les to be submitted to 
the two Houses of Congress, as the I’resident 
may direct. 

“ Approved, March 2, 1845.” 

President Tyler immediately, on 
the Inst day of lus term, rendered 
the Walkiir aniendrncnt nugatory by 
dispat(!hing a messenger to Texas to 
secure her assent to Annexation, ])ure 
and simple ; and thus tlie trinmpli of 
the measure was secured. 

The pretext <ir sliow of compromise 
with res])cct to Slavery, hy a partition j 
of territory, was one of the worst fea- 
tures of this most ohjectionalile mca- 
Biirc. So much of Texas as lay north 
of tlie parallel of north lati- 

tude was thereby allotted to Free | 
labor, when Texas had never con- 
trolled, and did not at that moment 
possess, a single acre north <if that 
parallel, nor for two hundred miles 
Boiith of it. All the territory claim- 
ed by her north of tliat line was New 
Mexico, wliich liad lujver been for a 
week under tlie Hag of Texas. While 


This complete triumph of Annexa- 
tion, oven before the inauguration of 
Mr. Polk, was hailed with exultation 
throughout tlio South, and received 
with profound sensation and concern 
at the North. It excited, moreover, 
some surprise ; as, three days before 
it occurred, its defeat for that session 
appeared almost (certain. Mr. Pag- 
by, a Democratic Senator from Ala- 
bama, j)ositively declared from his 
seat that he would not support it ; 
while the opposition of Messrs. Niles, 
of Connecticut, Dix, of New York, 
and Benton, of Missouri, was deemed 
invincible ; but the Alahainian was 
tamed hy pi’ivate, hut iin (Question a- 
hle, intimations, that it would not he 
safe for liirn to return to his own 
Slate, nor even to remain in Wash- 
ington, if his vote should defeat tlie 
darling proj(‘ct; and the repugnance 
of Messrs. Niles, Dix, and Benton, 
was somehow overcome-- the Walker 
amendment serving as a ]>rt‘text for 
suhniission to the party behest.^ wlien 
j no plausible excuse could be given. 
Mr. Polk was already in Washing- 
ton, engaged in making np bis jew- 
els ; ami he had very iicelv intima- 
ted that no man who opposed Annex- 
ation should receive office or con- 
sideration at his hands. The three 


seeming to curtail and circumscribe 
Slavery north of the above parallel, 
this nieasnrc really extended it north- 
ward to that ])arallcl, which it had 
not yet approached, under tlie flag 
of Texas, within hundreds of miles. 
But the chief end of this sham com- 
promise was the involving of Con- 
gress and the country in an indirect 
indors(3inent of tlie claim of Texas to 
the entire left bank of tlie Rio Grande, 
from its mouth to its source; and this 
was effected. 


Tylerized Wliigs from the South, 
who voted iu the affirmative, had not 
been counted on as opponents of the 
scheme. 

The Democrats of the North, hav- 
ing elected Mr. Polk after a desper- 
ate stniggle, and being intent on the 
imminent distrilmtion of the spoils, 
might regret this early fruit of their 
triumph, but could luirdly be expect- 
ed openly to denounce it. Mr. John 
P. Hale, of New Hampshire, wlio had 
evinced (as we have scon) insubor- 
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dination in tlie House, and wlio was 
then the regular Democratic nominee 
for the next House in the election 
just at hand, was tlirowii off the 
ticket unceremoniously, and another 
nominated in his stead — who, how- 
ever, failed of success ; the election 
resulting in no choice, so far as this 
seat was concerned. Tliree regular 
Dcmocjrats Avere elecited to the others. 
In no other State was there any open 
and formidable O])positiou inanifcsted 
by Deiuo(Tats to this sudden consum- 
mation of the Texan intrigue. 

The Whigs and Abolitionists of 
the Free §tatos, of course, niurniiir- 
ed ; but to what end ? Wliat could 
they do ? Tlio new Democratic Ad- 
ministration • must hold tlie reins 
for the ensuing four years, a»id its 
decided ascendency in Houses 

of the next Congress was already 
amply secured. There were the 
usual editorial thiinderings ; perhaps 
a few sermons, and less than half-a- 
dozen rather thinly-attended ]>ublic 
meetings, mainly in Massachusetts, 
whereat ominous whispers may l\ave 
been heard, that, if tilings were to 
go on ill this way much longer, the 
Union would, or should, be disswdved. 
This covert menace was emphati(*ally 
rebuked by Mr. Robert C. Winthrop, 
of Boston, speaking the sentiment of 
the great majority of leading AVhigs. 
“Our country, however hounded,” 
was declared by him entitled to his 
allegiance, and the object of his alfec- 
tioiis. The great majority, even of 
the munnurers, went on Avith their 
industry and their trade, tlieir pur- 
suits and their aspirations, as though 

® “ Tho nef^roea taken from tlio Southern 
States should be returned to tlieir owners, or 
paid for at. their full value. If these slav<*s were 
ooiiRidored as non-combatants, they ought to ^ 
restored ; if as property, they ought to be paid 


notliing of special moment had hap- 
lioncd. 

Yet it did not escape the regard 
of keen observers that our country 
had placed herself, by annexing 
Texas under the circumstances, not 
merely in the light of a powerful ag- 
gressor on the rights of neighboring 
belplcssness, but of a chaniiiion and 
liropagandist of Slavery, as the fit, 
benoticent condition of llie producers 
of tro]>ieal and senii'tro])i('al staples 
tliroughont the Avorld. The dispatch 
of Mr. Calhoun to France, Avitli one 
or tAVo others of likii ]>nrj)ort, aimed 
more directly at England, justified 
and commended oiir designs on 
Texas oxjiressly and emphatically on 
this ground. England, he argued, 
Avas plotting tho exti?n*ti<ui of Slave- 
ry througliout the AN^esteru Hemis- 
phere. The United States must 
clutch Texas, or she Avouh :>n fall 
a ])rey to British intrigue and British 
influence — being lndnc(‘d thereby to 
eraan(‘ij>atc her slaves ; thus dealing 
a damaging, if not mortal, blow to 
SlaAXTv througliout the N(‘nv AVorld. 
To avert this Idow, and to shiidd the 
social and industrial system which it 
menaced, Averc the chief ends of An- 
nexation. 

Now, it was not literally true that 
our country Avas thus ])ri»sented, for 
the first time, in the (piestionablc at- 
titiule of a chamjiion of Slavery. In 
our last treaty of peace with Great 
Britain, our commissioners at Ghent, 
acting under speidal instructions from 
tho State Department,® had adroitly 
bound Great Britain to return to 

for.” This rtipiilation is, moreovor, c^xpressly 
iiichulcd “ in tho conditions on which yem are 
to in the proposed negotiations .** — Tjetter 
of Iwftnirtions from Mr. Mtmroe^ Stcretary of 
SkUe^ 28th January^ 1814. 
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RS snch slaves as liad escaped from 
our coast to her cruisers, during the 
progress of the war/ And, under 
this treaty, after a tedious controver- 
Bj, Groat Britain — ^refusing, of course, 
to surrender persons wlio liad fled 
from licr enemies to her protection — 
was comjK'lIed, in 1818, on the award 
of Alexander I. of Russia to pay over 
to us no less than twelve liimdred 
thousand dollars, to bo divided among 
our bereft slaveholders. Befi)rc this 
Bum was received (1 our Gov- j 
ernment had made applujiition to the 
British for a mutual stipulathm, by 
treaty, to return fugitives from labor. 
But, though Great Britain, through 
her colon i('s, was then a slave-holding 
nation, she jx'remptorily declined the 
proposed rocit)rncity. The first ap- 
plication for sucli a iih'e arrang(i- 
incnt was made by jilr. Gallatin, our 
"Minishw at Ijondon, under instruc- 
tions iVom IMr. Clay, as Secretary of 
State, dated Juno 10, 182(5. On the 
f)tli of July, 1827, Mr. Gallatin com- 
municated to bis Government the 
final answer of the British Minister, 
that ‘*it was utterly impossible for 
them to agree to the stij)ulation for 
the surrender of fugitive slaves;” and, 
when the application was renewed 
through our next Minister, Mr. 
James Barbour, the British Minister 
conclusively replied tliat ‘‘ the law of 
Parliament gives freedom to every 
slave who etf ects his landing on Brit- 
ish groniid.” Yet a Ueinocratic 
House of Representatives, in 1828, 
(May 10), recpiested the President 

“To open a negotiation with the liritish 
Gove»'niiient, in tlio view to obtain hh ar- 

’“Art. 1 . All territory, plucos, and posses- 
sions wJiatovcr, taken froia oithor party by the 
other, during" the war, or which may bo taken 
after the signing of this treaty, shnll l)e restored 
without delay; and without causing any do- 


rnngement, whereby fugitive slaves, who 
liave taken refuge in the Cauadiaii provinces 
of that Goveriiincnt, may bo surrendered 
l>y tlie functionaries thereof to their mas- 
ters, upon making satisfactory proof of their 
ownership of said slaves.” 

A Presidential Election was then 
iirimiiicnt, and neither pftrty willing 
to provoke the jealousy of the Slave 
Power: so this disgraceful resolve 
passed tlio House without a division. 

Ill 1820, Joel R. Poinsett, our Min- 
ister to Mexico, acting under insti'uci- 
tions from Mr. Clay, ii(?gotiatcd with 
the Mexican Governmc*ut a treaty for 
the mutual restoration of runaway 
slaves, hnt the ^fexican Qenate refu- 
sed to ratify it.' In 1S.‘51 (January 
3), the brig Ctuuct, a regular slaver 
from the District of Columbia, on 
lier voyage to Xew Orleans, with a 
cargo of 104 slaves, was lost off tlio 
island of Abaco, The slaves were 
saved, ami (tarried into New Provi- 
dence, a British port, whose authori- 
ties immediately set them at liberty. 

I And in 1883 (February 4), the brig 
j Encomium, from Charleston to New 
Orleans with 45 slaves, was also 
wrecked near Abaco, and the slaves, 
in like manner, carried into New 
Provuli iu'.e, and there decthii'ed free. 
In February, 1835, the EiittTprise, 
anotlu:r slaver from tlie Federal Dis- 
trict, proceeding to Charleston with 
j 78 slaves, was driven in distress into 
Bermuda, where the slaves were im- 
mediately set at liberty. After long 
and earnest efforts on the part of our 
Government, the British Cabinet re- 
luctantly consented to pay for the car- 
goes of the Comet and Encomium, 
ex]>ressly on the grounds that Slavery 

struct ion or Llie carrying away of the urtillery, 
or other public property orvji'naJUy caj>turtd in 
said forts or places, and which shall reiYuiin up- 
on tho oxchnngc of the ratifleatious of this troar 

or anyslaotis, or other private property.” 
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stUl existed in the British West In- 
dies at the time their slaves were lib- 
erated ; but refused to pay for those 
of the Enterprise, or any other slaver, 
who might be brought on British soil 
subsequently to the passage of lier 
Emaneipation act. Importunity and 
menace were alike exhausted by our 
diplomatists down to a recent period, 
but to no puq>ose. (Ireat Britain 
stubbornly refused either to unite 
with us in a reciprocal surrender of 
fugitive slaves to their masters, or in 
paying fir such as, by their own ef- 
forts, or througli the interi)osition of 
Providence; might emerge from Amer- 
ican bondage into Britisli li])Grty. 

Our repeated invasions of Florida, 
while a Spanish colony, our purcdiase 
of that colony from Sj>ain, and our 
unjust, costly, and d is<f red i table wars j 
u])on her Aboriginal tribes, were all j 
promj)tc<l by a concern for the inter- j 
ests and sccaii’ity of the slavcdmlders 
ot* southern Cieorgia and Alabama, 
whose chattels would ])ersist in fol- 
lowing each other out of Christian 
bondage into savage freedom, (ien. 
'lacksoii, ill IS 10, wrote \o Geii. 
GaiTies with respeirt to a fort iu 
Florida, then a Spanish possession ; 

If tlie f<)rt harbors tho iiojjroos of our 
citizens, or of t'riemlly Iiuiiaiis liviiij; within 
our territory, <ir luihls out iiuluoeiiieiits to 
the slaves of our eitizens to desert from 
their owners' servic*?, it iiiiist he destroyed. 
Notify the (Jovernor of I’eiisaeola of yonr 
advance into liis territory, and for the 
express purpose of destroy iiifj these lawless 
banditti.” 

Gen. Gaines, for some reason, did 
not execute this order; but a gun- 


I* Three liundred negroes, men^ women^ and 
children^ and about twenty Indians, were in 
the fort; of these tw’o liundred and seventy 
were killed, and tlie greater part of the rest 
moT tally wounded.” 

Commodore Patterson, in bis offi- 
cial letter to the Secretaiy of the 
NTavy, expressly justifies the destruc- 
tion of tills fort on the ground of 
I its affording a harbor “ for runaway 
slaves and disaffected Indians:” add- 
ing, “ tliey Jiavc no longer a place to 
fly to, and will not be so liable to 
abscond.” 

The resistance interposed by Gen. 
Cass, our Minister at Paris in ISIO- 
41, to the treaty negotiatc^d between 
the Great Powers, conceding a mutu- 
al right to searcli on the slave-coast 
cf Africa, with a view to the more 
effectual suppression of the Slave- 
Trade, though cloaked by a jealousy 
of British maritime preponderance, 
was really a bid for the favor of the 
Slave Power. The coiicesMon, by 
I our Government, of tlio right, to 
j search, since that Government lias 
1 passed out of the bauds of the diivo- 
; tees of Slavery, is suggestive. It 
j was American Slavery, not Ameri- 
; can commerce, that dreaded tlie vis- 
[ itation of oiir vessels on the Avestcni 
I coast of central Alrica l)y National 
cruisers, intent on the punishment of 
' a crime whicdi had already been pro- 
nounced piracy by the awakened 
conscience of Christendom. 

Ill fact, BO long as more than one 
hundred members of Congress were 
chosen to represent, to advance, and 
to guard, before all else, the interests 


boat, sent up the Apalachicola river of Shivery, and one hundred electo- 
by our Commodore Patterson, on the ral > otes were controlled, primarily, 


27th of July, attacked and destroyed by that interest, it was morally impo&- 
the fort by firing red-hot shot, explo- sible that our Government should not 
ding its magazine. The result is thus be warped into subsendency to^ our 
Bummed up in the official report: ' National cancer. A ' peculiar insti- 
12 
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tution,’ creating and upholding the 
title to a si)ocie8 of property valued 
at Four Thousand Millions of dollars, 
could liardly fail to make itself re- 
spected and influential in every de- 
])artrnent of the i)uhlic service, and 
through every act of the Federal 
authorities calculated to aflect its 
stahility, its prosperity, or its power. 

But, up to this time. Slavery had 
sought and obtained the ])rotection 
and (ihampionsliip of the Federal 
Governuiciit expressly as a domestic 
institution — as an imj)ortant iiiten^st 
of a certain portion of the American 


people. In the Annexation of Texas, 
and ill the reasons officially adduced 
therefor, it (diallenged the regard of 
mankind and defied the consciences 
of our own citizens as a great Na- 
tional interest, to the protection of 
which, at all hazards and under all 
circumstances, our Oovemment was 
inflexibly committed, and with whose 
fortunes those of our country were 
inextricably blended. For the first 
time, our Union stood before the 
nations, not merely as an upliolder, 
but as a zealous, unscrupulous jiropa- 
gandist of Human Slavery. 


XIII. 

THE MISSION OF SAMUEL HOAR. 


The Federal Constitution (Art. 
iv. § 2) provides that “ The citizens 

of eacfli State shall be entitled to all 
“ the privileges and immunities of 
“ citizens in the several States.” 

This is plainly condensed from the 
corresponding provision of the Arti- 
cles of Confederation, adopted in 
1778, and thenceforth our bond of 
Union, until superseded in 1787-8 
by the Federal Constitution afore- 
said. That provision is as follows: 

“ Art.. 4-. Tho better to se»*uro iui<l per- 
petiiuto Timtiial iVieiKlship and iiitereourso 
ainon#? tlie peo})le ol' t!ie (lillereiit States in 
iho Union, tho free inliahitant.s of each 
State — paupers, vairaiiuiitls, ainl fugitives | 
from justice excepted — sliall he entitled 1 
to all the privileges ami iin inanities of free 
citizens in the several States ; and tlie peo- 
ple of each State shall have free iiiifrcss and 
egress to and fp( ui any other StaU*., and 
shall enjoy Ihoreiii all the privileges <^»f tra<lo 
and commerce, subject to tho same duties, 
impositions, and restrictions, as the iiihab- 
itants thereof respectively.” 


When this Article was under con- 
Rideration, the delegates from South 
Carolina moved to amend by insert- 
ing the word “ between 

‘‘free” and “ iidiabitants which 
was emphatically negafived — only 
two States voting for it: so it was 
dctenniiud that States luid, or might 
liavo, citizens who wore not “ white,” 
and that these should he entitled to 
I all the privileges of citizens in every 
other State. 

We have seen' that Congress, in 
1821, resisted the attempt «>f Mis- 
souri to j>roliihit tho immigration 
of free coloreil i)crsoiis, decuiing it a 
]ialpal>lo violation of tliat require- 
ment of the Federal Constitution 
above quoted; and. would not ad- 
mit that State into the Union until, 
by a second compromise, she was re- 
quired to pledge herself that her 


Pago 80 . 
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Legislature should pass no act ‘‘by 
which any of the citizens of either 
“of the States slioiild be excluded 
“ from the enjoyment of the privi- 
“ leges and immunities to which they 
“ are entitled under the C<)nstitution 
“of the United States.” Thei*c was 
no (question i)ending, no ])roscri|)tion 
or exclusitui ineditate<l, but that af- 
fecting colored persons only ; and 
Congress, by tlio above action, <;lear- 
ly affirmed their right, wljen citizens 
of any State, to tlic i)rivilcgc*s and 
immunities of citizens iji all other 
Stattis. 

The assufn])tioTi tljat negroes are 
not, and cannot be, citizens, is abund- 
antly refuted by the action of several 
of the Slave States themselves. Till 
within a recent ])erio<l, free negroes 
were not iriercly citizens, but clet!toi*s, j 
of those States — wliieli all citizens 
arc not, or need not be. John Bell, 
wlu^ri first elected to Congress, in 
1S27, running ont Felix (irundy, re- 
ceived the votes of several colored 
electors, atid used, long after, to con- 
fess his obligation to tlieiii. 


North Carolina allowed Iter free 
negroes, who possessed the requisite 
qualifications in other respects, to 
vote, regardless of their color, down 
to about 1830. Their habit of vot- 
ing for the Federal or Whig candi- 
dates, and against the Democratic, 
was a subject of frequent and jocular 
remark — the Wliigs insisting that 
tlie instincts of tlie ingro im])elled 
Jiiin. uniformly to associate, so fiir as 
practicable, willi the more gentle- 
manly portion of the wliite race. 

Ill the year 1835,' tluj Legislature 
of South Carolina saw fit to pass an 
act, whereby any and cv(?ry colored 
person found on board of any vessel 
entering one of her ])orts was to be 
forthwith seized by her municipal 
officers, and lodged in jail ; tlicre to 
remain until the vessel should be 
cleared for departure, wlicn said 
colored ])crsoii or ])ersons should be 
restored to said vessel, on payment 
of the (!0st and charges of aiTest, de- 
tention, and subsistence.® 

This act necessarily bore with 
great hardship on the (colored sca- 


®Dcconil>L*r inth. 

’Tlio followiiig iH a i»ortioii of the act in qncs- 
tioii; 

“ ir. And he it further enarted Inj the authorifij 
oforesaid, That it shall not bo lawful for any 
free no^ro, op jmtsoh of color, to c?oino into this 
State, on boanl any vessel, as a cook, steward, 
or riiariiicp, or in any other employment <»ii 
Wird such vessel ; and, in caso any vessel shall 
arrivo in any port or harbor of this State, from 
any other State or foreign ])()rt, havinp: on l»o;ml 
any fii»e nuj^ro or ]»crson (»f color, employed on 
board such vcss(d as a cook, stev ard, or inari- ^ 
nor, or in any other employment, it sliall ho llio { 
duty of tho shorin' of the district in which such 
port or harbor is situated, immediately on the 
arrival of such vessel, to apprcdiend such free 
negro or person of irolor, so arriving contrary to 
this Act, and to condno liim or her closidy in 
jail, until such vessel shall be liaulod off from 
the wharf, and remly to proceed to sea. And 
that, when said vessel is ready to sail, tho cap- 
tain of the said vessel shall be bound to carry 
away such free negro or person of color, aiul to 
pay the expenses of his or her detention. And 


in every such case it shall ho llie duty of the 
st.criff aforesaid, immediately on tlio apiirclien- 
sinn of any free negro or persun of color, to 
cause said captain to enter into a rce(>gnizanco, 
with goofi and siitlicient security, in the sum of 
one tliousand dollars, for sueli free negro or 
slave so brought into tliis »Stato, that he will 
comply with tho requisitions of tliis act; anil 
that, on his neglect, or refusal, or disability to 
do the same, lie shall }>o couqiolltMi hy tho she- 
riff aforesaid to haul said vessel into tlie stream, 
one hundred yards distant fnnii the shore, and 
remain until said vessel shall proceed to sea. 
And if said vessel sliall not bo hanleil off from 
Iho slioro as aforesaid on the order of the sheriff 
aforesaid, tlic ciqdain or commanding officer of 
said vessel shall he indicted therefor, and, on 
. conviction, forfeit and pay one thousand dollars, 

! and suffer imprisonment not exceeding six 
inontli.->. 

“111. And he it further er^njeted hy the onihority 
aforesaid, Tliat whenever any free negro or per- 
I son of color shall be apprehended or committed 
* to jail, as having arrived in any vessel in the 
keapneity of cook, steward, mariner, or otherwise, 
^^tiary to this Act, it shall be the duty of the 
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men, cooks, etc., of Northern vessels 
trading to Charleston. Massachu- 
setts, therefore, at length resolved, 
throiigli the action of her Legisla- 
ture,^ to test its (ronstitiitionsility by 
instituting legal ])roceedings, which 
should bring it ultimately to an ad- 
judication by the Supreme Court of 
the TTiiited States. To this end, 
Gov. Briggs appointed lion. Sam- 
uel Hoar — one of her most emi- 
nent and venerable citizens, who had 
served her with honor in many im- 
portant trusts, ineliKling a seat in 
Congress — to ] proceed to Charleston, 
and there institute the necessary pro- 
ceedings, in order to bring the mat- 
ter t< ) j udgn lei 1 1. M r. 1 loar ac^cepted 
this new duty, and left Inune accord- 
ingly in November, 1^44, for (Charles- 
ton ; reaching that city on the 2Sth 
of that montli. So utterly unsus])oct- 
ing >vas he of giving oftense, or pro- 
voking violence, that his young 
daugliter accompanied liim. 

(3n the day of his arrival, Mr. 
Hoar addressed a letter to the Gov- 
ernor of South (/arolina,' {lunoiinciiig 

BherifT, during tho foiifiiiomont in jail of sncli 
free negro or person of color, to ojill upon soino 
justice of the peace or (jiiorum, to warn sucli 
free negro or person of color never to enter the 
said State after ho shall liavc departed tliere- 
from; and such justice of the peace, or quoruin, 
shall, at tlio time of warning such freo negro, or 
person of color, insert his or her uaujc in a 
hook, to he })rovided for that purpose by tho 
sheriff, and sliall th(*ieiii specify his or Jicr ago, 
occupation, higlit, aiul disling’uisliing marks; 
which hook shall i)0 good and suflieient evidence 
to sucli warning; and said hook shall be a pub- 
lic record, and be sulject and open to tho OTcum- 
ination of all persons who may make application 
to tho clerk of tlic court of goueral sessions, in 
whoso oflRiH) it shall he df posited. Anrf sucli 
justice sliall receive tliO sum of tw'o dollars, pay- 
able by tlio captain of the vijsscl in wliieli said 
free negro or person of color sliall lio i:il.r<»duc- 
ed into this State, for Mio services rendered in 
making said entry. And every free negio, or 
|)erson of erdor, who shall in>t depart the State, 
in case of tho captain refusing or nc'glecting to 
cairy liim or her away, or, having departed, 
shall again enter into tho limits of this State, by ; 


the ftict, and stating the purpose of 
his mission to he, “the colleeting 
and transmission of accurate informa- 
tion respecting the number and the 
names of citizens of Massachusetts, 
wlio have Iicretofore been, or may 
he, during the ]>enod of the eiigagc- 
mciit of the agent, imprisoned with- 
out the allegation of any crime.” 
He further stated that ho W’as au- 
thorized to bring and prosecute one 
or more suits in behalf of any citizen 
so imprisoned, for the y)urposo of 
having the' legality of such imprison- 
ment tried and determined in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

The next moniing, Mr. Hoar call- 
ed on Mr. Eggleston, who had been 
apixanted to t.lic sanu^ agency Ix'fore 
him, and requestexl of him an intro- 
diu'tioii to the Mayor of Charlesbm, 
Ids ol)ject h(*ing to j)rocure access to 
the records of ord(*rs or sentences, 
und(»r which citizens of Massacdiu- 
setts, it was undersbxxl, had been 
imprisoned. Mr. Eggleston acceded 
to his request, hut sai<l it would ho 
best that he should iirst sec the 

hiiid or hy water, after having been warned as 
aforesaid, si :!ll lx* <lealt with as tlio lir.'st section 
of this Act directs in regard to |ier.<u)U8 of color, 
wlio shall migrate, or he brought, into this 
State." 

It may bo na well to add tliat tho ]^>enn]ty of 
the first section referred to, is corporal punish- 
luout for the first olfeiKSo ; “and if, after said 
sentence or punishment, aiarli free negro or per- 
I son of color shall still ruin; in in the State longer 
than tho time allowed, or, liuving left tho Slate, 
shall thereafter return to the same, upon proof 
and c;uiivioiion thereof, beibro a court to be oon- 
slitulud as heruinbeforo directed, he or she ahull 
be sold at public sale as a stave ; and the procttds 
of surh sale shall be appropriated and appUtd, one 
lull/ ihereof to the use of the Stidr, and the otlur 
luilj to the use of the informer** — [Statues of S. C., 
Vol. Vll, jiago *170.] 

‘Resolves of March 24, 1843, and M’ch 16, *44. 

^Ilon. James IT. Ilazumond, sinoo distinguish- 
ed as a U. S. Senator. 



SOUTH OABOLIHA EXPELS MR. HOAR. 


Mayor, and explain the matter in 
advance of the proj)OBed introduction. 
Mr. Hoar assented, and Eggleston left 
Mr. II. waiting in his office, wliile he 
proceeded to confer with the Mayor. 
After a considerable absence, lie re- 
turned, and stated that tlio Mayor 
was at Columbia, attending tlie ses- 
sion of the Legislature, and that the 
gentleman who temporarily discharg- 
ed the duties of the officer judged it 
best tliat all fiirtlier pro(?eedings 
should await his retum. This was 
assented to, and Mr. II<»ar waited 
through the next three days accord- 
ingly- 

Meantime, Gov. Hjimmond had 
received i\[r. Hoar’s letter, and coiii- 
niunicated it to the Legislature, by 
wliic'h it was received in high diulg- 
coii. That Legislature, proceeded tt) 
pass, by a substantially nnaiiiinous 
vote, tlie following resolutions : 

“ /iVw/W, 1st, lliat llic riirlit to oxolmlo 
froiri their territories fa'flitioKu personjt, or 
others wliose. jiresoiiee may l.e dangerous to 
their peace, is essential to every imlei»end- 
eiit State. 

2d, Tliat free aiMl otlier per- 
sons of color are not citizens of the rnited 
Slates, within tlie meaning of the (’onstitu- 
lion. which confers upon the citiz-eiis of one 
State the privilep-s and iiiiimiftities of citi- 
zens of tlio several States. 

“ KeMi)hed^ Jiil, That the emimiry sent by 
the State of 'Massaclm.-jOtts to the. Stale of 
Sontfi Carolina, with the aroired pnrpoife of 
interfering with her institutions, and din- 
tvrhiny her peact\ is to be regarded in tlie 
cliaract»‘r ho has assumed, and to he treated 
accordingly. 

“ lietfolrrd^ 4tli, Tliat his Excellency the 
Governor he requested to cx]iel from oiir 
territ4)ry the said agent, after due notieo to 
depart; and that the T.egislatnre will sus- 
tain the Kxeeiitive authority in any meas 
ure it may adopt for the purpose aforesaid.” 

The Legislature proceeded di- 
rectly thereafter to pass an act for- 
hidding and punishing such missions 
as that of Mr. Hoar w’hereof the* 
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more material provisions are as fol- 
lows : 

“ T. Be it cnaeted hy the fienate avd JTome 
of Represent afireH^ now met and Hitting in, 
(tentral Am rnhhj and hy authority of the 
mtne,^ That any ]jerson or persons who shall 
on his, Jier, or their own heJialf, or under 
any color, or in virtue of any commissiou 
or uutiiority from any Slate in this Union, 
or of any foreign power, come within the 
limits of this State for the ])urpose or with 
the intent to disturb, eoimteraet, or hinder 
the operation of siicli laws as Iiave heeii or 
shall he made l»y I lie imblie authorities of 
this State, in relation to slaves or free per- 
sons of color, swell jiersoii or ]iersoiis shall 
he deemed guilty of a high misdemeanor, 
and shall Ik*, committed for trial to the oom- 
moii jail of the district, hy any one of the 
judges of the court .s of law or eipiity, or the 
recorder of tlie city of Charleston, unless 
admitted to hail hy the said judge or re- 
corder; and. upon duo conviction thereof hy 
any court of conqietcnt jurisdiction, sliall 
he sentenced to hanishment from the State, 
and to such tine and imprisonment as may 
he di‘emeil fitting hy the court whieli shall 
have tried such ollense. 

“II. Tliat any jiersoii within this State 
who sliall at any lime accept any commis- 
sion or authority from any State, or pnblio 
autliority of any Stale in tliis I'nion, or from 
any foreign iiower, in relation to slave.s or 
free persons of color, and who shall commit 
any overt net with intent to disturb the 
peace or si‘ciirity of this Slate, or with in- 
tent to distiirl», eoimteraet, or hinder the 
operation of the laws or regulations of the 
public nutliorities of tiiis Slate, made or to 
lie made, in relation to slaves or free jier- 
sons of color, siieh ])ei*soii shall he deemed 
guilty of a miMleiiieaiior, ami, on eoiiviiTiou 
thereof, helore any competent court, shall 
he sentenced to ]>ay, for tlie first ollense, a 
lino not exceeding one thousand dollars, 
and to he iiiiju’isoned not exceeding one 
year; for the second ollense, he shall be 
imprisoned for seven years, and pay a fine 
not less than one thousand dollars, or be 
banished from the State, us the court may 
see fit.” 

[The act furtlu'rmoro requires that the 
Governor for the time being shall require 
tlio aforesiiid emissiiry or emissaries from 
another State, or from a foreign power, to 
depart from the limits of the State in forty- 
eight hours —such person or persons, neg- 
leciting to depart witliiu the spei-itied time, 
to bo committed (unless admitted to bail), 
and to be tried aud punished as before 
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stated ; and provides that the Slieriff shall 
see tluit the seiitcnco of banishment be exe- 
cuted, and imprison such otfendei* if he re- 
turns, unless by unuvoiduble ueeident.] 

On MniiJiiy, December 2d, Mr. 
Ilear wn-, lor tlie fir:?t tiiiu?, apprised 
of llio recriiptitui accorded .at Coliim- 
biii to Jiis mission, and of the com- 
motion it had raised. After disenss- 
ing the matter freely with those 
around him, he walked out for some 
diritiUK'O, and, returning at dark to 
his hotel, he encountered tliroo Iver- 
sons standing on llie ])ia/za. One 
of them stepjved forward and asked, 

Is your name Hoar, Sir ?’’ and, be- 
ing answered in tlic allirmative, 
announced himself as follows: “I 
am the Sherilf of Charleston Dis- 
trict, and 1 have some business with 
you, Sir.” He then introduced his 
associates as the aiding mayor and 
another alderman of the eity. Mr. 
J loar inyited them to walk up into tJie 
])arlor of the house. When seated, 
tlie sheritF in(|uiri?d Ids husiness in 
Charleston ; and was answered that 
he had already communieated it to 
the Goveriiur ; but he stated it afresli 
to tlie sheriff, who said: is sus- 

pected that you are an Abolitionist, 
and have come here to accomplish 
some of tlieir measures.” After some 
liesitation, Mr. Hoar assured Iiim 
that he was no Abnlitiuiiist, hut lia<l 
been, for many years, a meml>er of 
the Colonization J^ociety. TIjc shcr- 
ilK iniiiiiating some suspicion tliat 
Mr. Hoar was hot duly accredited, 
the latter exhihited liis commission 
fi-om the Governor of ^fassachii setts, 
and gave po^rmission to copy it, as 
also tlie resolves ^>f the Legislature 
Oil which it v.’as foumled. 

Tlic Sheriff continued : “ It is con- 
Bidered a great insult on South Caro- 


I lina by Massachusetts to send an 
agiuit here on such business. The 
cit 3 ' is highly incensed. You are in 
great danger, and you had better 
leave the city as soon iis possible.” 
Mr. H. replied that he liad been sent 
there by the G(»vernor of Massachu- 
sc‘tts on lawful business, and could 
not leave until lie 1i.ad at least at- 
tein]>ted to perform the duty im- 
posed on him. The sheriff then 
produced a letter pur|)ortiiig to be 
from the Attorney-General of South 
Canvlina, urging the avoid.anee of a 
resort to fis that would dis- 

grace the city, and addipg that the 
•(Tsoii to previMit such a procedure 
was the sheritf. 'Unit functionary 
d(.‘clarcd that he slionld endeavor to 
(hdendMr. H., even at the hazard of 
his own life, hut <louhtod his ability to 
do it in view of the prevailing exeitc- 
irumt, and urged him, as a friend, to 
leave at the earliest moment. Mr. JI. 
re pirated his answer already given, 
and therLMipon his visitors left him. 

The next morning, the sheritf re- 
turned and repeated his r(?pre^eiita- 
tions and entreaties of the evening. 
“What do ytui expeet?” he asked ; 
“you eaiL never get a verdiet ; and, 
if yon should, the marshal would 
need all the troops of the United 
States to enfunre the judgment.” 
Mr. I I(»ar remarked th:it(mft»rcing the 
judgment was no |>art of his business, 
and they tliereujvoii separated. 

During the day, sever, al gentle- 
men ealled, making re])roseiitatioiis 
suhr-tantially like tlie sheriff’s, and 
setting forth tlie various plans sug- 
gest e<l tor ridding the city of his 
presence. Ho could only reply that 
lie should not voluntarily leave until 
lie had fulfilled the duty lie had un- 
dertaken. 



DRIVING MR, HOAR 

In .tho evening, a gentleman to 
whom Mr. Hoar had a letter of in- 
troduction called, and said the sher- 
ift* had oifered, in case he would 
leave, to agree on a case to bo sub- 
mitted to tho U. S. Circuit Court, 
and thence* carried to tlie Su 2 >reme 
Court for final docisiou. To tliis, 
Mr. Hoar readily assented, observing 
that such an agretiiiient would very 
much expedite his departure. lie 
liad prejxired liiinsell*, in Boston, 
with tlie names of a number of 
colored seamen who had been taheu 
out of Massachusetts vessels in 
Charleston, and tliere imprisoned 
under the law in question, and he 
felt authorized by his commission to 
commence a suit in the name of 
either of two of tlieni. It was agreed 
that a meeting should be held at 
the sheriif’s otlico next morning at 
nine o’clock, for the ])ur[)oso of per- 
fecting tills arrangement. At that 
hour, jMr. TI. duly aiq»carcd at the 
sheriff’s ojlice, but found there 
neither the sherilf m^r any other of 
the genlleimm who were to meet 1 
liiin. Being informed by one of the' 
clerks that the sheritf had just | 
ste})])ed out on business, and would 
probably soon return, be waited half 
or three-quarters of an hour to no 
})urposo‘ and was about to leave, 
when the clerk said that, if he would 
name a future hour when ho would 
be there, he would inform the sheriff, 
BO that he might meet liini. lie 
named twelve o’clock, and,’ return- 
ing at that time, found the sheriff. 
That 2 >ersoinigo now admitted that 
the gentleman who liad conferred 
with Mr. II. tho evening previous 
had correctly represented his pro- 
posal ; hut said, that, on further re- 
flection and consultation, he must 
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retnict tho offer; as what ho had 
j)roj)oscd might thwart the jiurposes 
of the State ; that he had hot been 
long ill office, and did not know that 
there was any case which would 
jiropcrly ])reseiit the question in 
controversy. At all events, lie could 
not abide h}' his agreement. He 
added that he had information from 
Gov. naminond which removed all 
personal objection, hvit reiterated 
his former remarks aliout tho insult 
by Massachusetts to South (Carolina, 
and her determination to he rid of 
Mr. Hoar by some moans. 

On leaving the shcrilf’s office, Mr. 
Hoar was i>rocecding to make a call, 
whiiii he was Hto]q)cd by a middle- 
aged, deeently-(ln‘ssed man, wlio 
2 »resented a cane or club, asking, “Is 
your name II(»ar “ Yes,” was the 
answer, lie then said, “ You had 
better he traveling, and the sooner, 
the better for you, I r*an t(?ll you ; if 
you stay here until to-morrow morn- 
ing, you will feel sometliing you will 
not like, T am thinking.” Mr. Hoar 
walked on, ])assing a number of 
young men assembl(*d on the street- 
corner, who oifered him no molest 
tion. In the evening, a Dr. AYhit- , 
j redge, to whom 1^1 r. Hoar had 
I brought a letti*r from Boston, called 
upon him and urged him to leave 
the city at the earliest moment. Dr. 
i W. had been around the city, had 
just come fnari the (kuincil, and re- 
garded the danger to Mr. II. as not 
only great, but imminent. But a 
word was needed to bring on tho 
meditated attack. Yet he thought 
i Mr. Hoar, should he start at once, 

1 might get safely out of the city. He 
urged him to procure a carriage, and 
go to his (W.’s) plantation, about 
twenty miles distant, where he would 
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be hospitably treated. Mr. Hoar 
thanked liiui, but c?oiu:luded that he 
could not accept his otfcrj but must 
remain, and abide tlio consequences. 

The following niglit passed with- 
out any disturbance. The next day 
at noon, tiirec leading citizens of 
Chiirlcstoiif two of tiieni euiineiit 
lawyers, and the tliii’d a j)rosident of 
one of the city biiriks, cnllcd on Hr. 
II. for the first time, and gave their 
names, saying they had come to see 
if they could not induce him to leave 
the city. After the usual a])peals on 
the one side and replies on the other 
had consumed half an hour, thcjbank 
president gave J^fr. II. notic'e that a 
number of gentlemen would call on 
him at two o’clock and condu(*t him 
to the boat. Mr. If. r(?sponded that 
he would be found tliere ; that he did 
not propose tu fight a wliole city, and j 
was too old to run, so that they c(»uld 
do with him as they thought proper. 
He added that he had a daughter 
with him; on which tlic bank ])resi- 
dent observed, “ It is that which cre- 
ates [or created] our embarrassment.” 
They left him about one o’clock. 

Mr. ir. and his daughter now pre- 
pared for their de})arture, and waited 
from two till three o’clock, but no 
one came. He afterward learned 
that an accident had j)revented the 
arrival of the boat at the usual hour. 
The next day at noon. Dr. Whitredge 
called and informed ^Ir. II. that the 
keeper of the hotel had requested 
the city government to take measures 
to remove Mr. II. from his house, in 
order to preserve it from the impend- 
ing danger. He had never intimated 
such a request to Mr. Hoar, noi- any- 
thing approaching it. Hut the fact 
that his host wished to get rid of him, 
and that he could find no other, lodg- 


ing "without exposing whoever shel- 
tered him to annoyance, if not peril, 
created a fresh embarrassment. At 
this moment, a waiter informed Mr. 
Hoar that some gentlemen wished to 
see him in the hall. He descended, 
and found there the bank-president 
and ills associates surrounded by a 
considerable bevy, with an assem- 
blage about tlie door, on the piazza, 
and in the street, where a number of 
(damages w'ere in waiting. The presi- 
dent aiinoimc,ed that they w’^ere there 
to conduct him to the boat. Mr. 
Hoar now stated that there was a i*e- 
port in circulation that he had con- 
sented to leave the (uty, wliich was 
not true. If be left, it would be not 
because he but hecause he 

"I'he hank-president j’omarked 
that there was a misundeivtamling; 
that he had understood that Mr. 
Hoar had consented to leave for 
the feak(? of preserving [or restoring] 
the peace of the city ; but that, if he 
refuscMl, they bad no ]>r>wer to order 
him away; all they ctmld do was to 
warn him of the consequences of re- 
maining. Mr. H. rcjpeatcd his lan- 
guage at the preceding int{Tview, 
wliich the j)resident did not deny to 
be accurate?, hut said that he had 
understood Mr. II. as consenting to 
leave. 

Hereiqioii, several of the party uni- 
ted in urging his departure at once, 
saying it was Impossible that he 
should remain, and that the purpose 
of his mission could not he effected. 
Among these, were two to whom 
he had been s])eciHlly commended. 
Finding that he had but the choice 
between w'alking to the carriage and 
being dragged to it, Mr. Hoar paid 
bis bill at the hotel, called down his 
daughter from her room, and en- 



OSEXiTION COKSUHMim BY tbxib. . ^^5 

te^ with her iho carnage pointed j the rights, wJ,/7e protecting the lib- 
out to him, and one of the crowd or- j erties, of hor free citizeiw, as ^naran- 
dered the coacliman to drive on. He teed by the Constitution of tlie United 
was thus taken to the boat, which States. Massachnsetts pr(.)pose<l no 
was very soon bearing him on his appeal to her own courts, no reliance 


homeward way^. Mr. 1 Loar, i n closing 
the official report of liis visit to and j 
exjmlsion from South Carolina, asked 
the following portentous questions : 

Has the Constitution of the United States 
the least practieal validity or binding ft)ree 
in South (yarolina, except where slie tliinks 
its operation favorable to her? She ]irohih- 
its the trial of an action in the tribunals 
established under tlie (Constitution for <leter- 
iniiiiiig siieh cases, in wliich a citizen of 
Hassachnsetts coni]>lains that a citizen (»f 
South (Carolina had d«nio liini an injury; 
saying that bIio has lierself already trie<l 
that cause, and decided against the fdain- 
tilf. She prohibits, not only by her mobs, 
but by her J.egislaturo, tbo residence of a 
free white citizen of Massachusetts witliin 
the limits of Soutli Carolina, whenever l^ie 
thinks bis pre.sence tliere inconsistent witli 
her p»>Iiey. Are tlie oilier States of tlio 
IJnioii to bo regarded us the conipicred 
provinces of South Carolina?” 

Such waft the maimor in which Soutli 
Carolina, with tlio hearty a^iprovtil of 
lior Flaveholding ftistorft, received 
and rejiellcd the attem])t of Mas- 
sad lusetts to determine and enforce 


on her own views of constitutional 
right and duty, but an Jirbitration 
before, and si judgiiieiit by, tlic tri- 
biiimls of tbe Union, Kpecisilly <*]oth- 
ed by oiir Fculeral psK^t witli juris- 
diction over “sill cjiscs in law and 
equity arising under this Constitu- 
tion.” Here was the ])rei*ise case 
meditated — aeomjdsiint by one Stsite 
that tbo rights and lilierties of licr 
citizens wore subverted by the legis- 
lation of a sister Stjite ; lioro wsis tlie 
tribuiisil erosited hy the Constitution 
for tlic trisil of sinrli issues. South 
Csirolina rcimdisited its jurisdiction, 
as she luid provionsly, witli rcgsird to 
the Taritf, repiulhited tlio siutliority 
of Congress, or any otlier tluit should 
contravene her own sovereign will. 
When wo are told that the North 
; failed, sonic yivtrs Isiter, to evince suf- 
j ficiciit alsKfrity in slave-eateliing, let 
1 these facts be freshly remembered. 


XIV. 

THE WILMOT riiOVISO. 

Mr. Polk succeeded Mr. Tyler as doubtless gratified to find his pre- 
Presideiit of the United States, destined work, in which he had ex- 
March 4:, 1845. No change in the iiected to encounter some ^iiiipedi- 
poliey of the former 'with rej^rd to ineiits at the bands of Northern 
Annexation wuxs made, or, 'with rea- j memhers of his own party, so nearly 
Bon, expected. The agent so hastily comidctcd to his hand. On the 18th 
dispatched to Texas by Mr. Tyler to of June, joint resolutions, gi\dng 
speed the consummation of the de- their final consent to Annexation, 
creed iiuioh, was not, of course, passed hoth Houses of the Congress 
recalled. The new President was of Texas by a unanimous vote ; and 
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this action was ratified hy a Conven- 
tion of the Peo])lc of Texas on the 
ensuing 4:th of July. 

The XXIXtli Congress met at 
WiisliJiigton December 1, 18+5, with 
a siroTig Democratic luajority in 
eitlier braiicli. John W. Davis, of 
Indiana, was cliosen Speaker of the 
IIouso by 120 votes to 72 for Saiiiiicl 
F. Vinton (Whig), of Ohio, and 18 
Bcattcriiig. On the 10th, a joint re- 
solve, rep«»rted on the lOtli from the 
Committee on Temtories by Mr. 
Douglas, of Illinois, formally ad- 
mitting Texas as a State into our 
Union, w.as carri(*d by the decisive 
vote of Ml to 50. The Senate con- 
curred,- on the 22(1, l)y 31 Yeas to 13 | 
Xavs. 

Thus far, the cf»iili<lent predictions 
of AVar with Mexico, as a necessary 
consecjiicnce of our annexing Texas, 
had not been realized. Teclinicially 
and l(.\gally, we might, i»orhaps, be 
said to liavo been at war (^ver ^iucc 
we had determined on Annexation ; 
pra(;ti(*ally and in fact, we were not. 
Xo belligerent action on the i>art of 
Mexico directly ft tllowcd the d(?cisive 
step, or its officisd promulgation. 
Our commerce and our flag were 
still welcomed in the ]\rcxicaii ports. 
Tlie disj)Osablc i)ortion (J* our little 
army, some 1,500 strong, under Gen. 
Za(?hary Tayhir, commander of the 
Southwestern dcpartiiient, in obe- 
dience to ordei*s from AVhishington, 
embarked (duly, 1845) at Xew Or- 

'llon. (’hsirles J. IiiL'-ersoll, a Icaflinpf Demo- 
cratic rppr(}i««aitativo in CoriLTos.-? fnan IViiiisyl- 
vani:i, and a zealous Aniicxaiiunist, in a flj»eecli 
in the Iloiiso, January’s, 1815, Raid: 

“The territorial liniitsi are marked in iho onn- 
fipuration of this ctM.tinentby an Almij'lity hand. 
Tue I’lattt), th(.* Arkansas, the Red, and tho 
Mississippi Rivers ♦ ♦ * these are nafur- 
ally our waters, with their estuaries in tho Bay 
of Mexico. The stupendous deserts between 


leans, and landed, early in August, 
at Corpus Cliristi, on Aransas Bay, 
near the mouth of the Nueces, which 
was the extreme western limit of 
Texan occupation.* The correspond- 
ence between the Secretary of War 
(Gov. Marcy) and Gen. Tajlor, 
which ])receded and inspired this 
movement, clearly indicates that Mr, 
Polk and his Cabinet dcsiied Gen. 
Taylor to debark at, occupy, and 
hold, the east bank of the Itio 
Grande, though they shrank from 
the rcsjxmsihility of giving an order 
to that etfect, hoping that Gen. Tay- 
lor wcnild take a hint, as Gen. Jackson 
was accustomed to do in his Florida 
operations, and do what w’as desired 
in such manner as would enable tlie 
Government to disavow him, and 
evade the responsibility of his course. 
Gen. Taylor, however, demanded ex- 
plicit insti-uctions, and, being there- 
u])on directed to take position so as 
to be pre])ared to defimd the soil of 
our new ac(piisition “ to the extent 
that it had been occupied by tla.^ ])eo- 
ple of Texas,” he stop])ed at tho 
Xuec(*s, as aforesaid. IJcro, though 
no liostiJities were oflered or threat- 
ened, 2,5(10 more troops were sent 
him ill X^ovemher. (IJlieial hints 
and innuendoes that he was expected 
to advance to tlie Kio Grande con- 
tinued to reach him, hut ho disre- 
garded them ; and at length, about 
tlie 1st March, he received jxisitive 
orders from the President to ad- 

tlio Nuc*(f?s !iml tlie llrnvo rivers, arc the nntural 
hoiiixUtties helweeii tlio Antrlo-Suxon and tlie 
Mauritaiilun races. TIicto ends tho valley of 
the West. Theiv Mexican hc^dns. ♦ * * Wo 
oii^'hl to stf»]» there, bi'rrause iiiterminahlo con- 
fliets must ensue, either on oifr ^>infr South or 
th« ir corning North of that gigantic boundary. 
While peace is cherished, that boundary will bo 
kept snerod. Not till the spirit of conqn^^s* 
rages, will tho people on either side niolest or 
mix with each other.'* 
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vance. He accordingly put hia col- 
umn in motion on the 8th of that 
month, crossing the arid waste, over 
one liundred miles wide, that stretch- 
es south-westward nearly to tlie Eio 
Grande, and reached the hank of that 
i*ivcr, op]:)ositc Matainoras, on the 
28th. Here * lie erected Fort Browui, 
commanding Matamoras — the Mexi- 
cans, under Ampudia, being at the 
same time engaged in throwing up 
batteries on their side. Tliese beiiiff 
completcil, Ampudia (Ai^ri I 12tli) ad- 
dressed Gen. Taylor, requiring him 
to return to the Nnec-es Tortliwith, 
there to remain “ while our Govern- 
ments are regulating the pending 
question relative to Texas;” with a 
warning that his refusal would be 
regarded by Miwieo as a declaration 
of war. Gen. Tayhn* courteously re- 
])licd that he was acting under instnic- 
tions that were iiicoinpatiblo with the 
Mexican’s requi remcn t. Ampudia 
was soon after su|)ei’sc(le(l by Arista, 
wIjo, early in May, crossed the Kio 
Grande at the head 4>f r»,00() men, 
and, on the Sth, attacked Gen. Tay- 
lor’s 2,r‘{00 at Palo Alto, and Avas 
badly defeated. Petrcatiiig to a 
strong position at Kesaea do la Pal- 
ma, a few miles distant, he was there 
attacked next day by 6(?n. Taylor, 
who routed his forces, after a sharp 
conflict, and drove them in disorder 
across tiie river. The Mexican loss 
ill these two afl airs was 1,000 men, 
with eight guns, and a huge amount 
of baggage. The undisturbed possos- 
eion of the entire left; bank of the 


lilo Grando was among the “spoils 
of victory.” 

President Polk (May 1 1th) commu- 
nicated some of these facts to Con- 
gress in a Special Message, where- 
in he averred tliat the Mexicans 
bad “ at IuhI in mded our territory^ 
and ahiid the blood, of our fflJow-citi- 
sens on our own soiV^ Congress, 
two days afterward, responded, by 
the passage of an act, calling out 
50,000 Vidnntcers, and apjiropriatiiig 
j 10,000,000 tV>r the prosecution 
of the struggle thus begun, with a 
preamble, runuiug, 

“ Whereas, hy the act of the Re}nihlic of 
a state of war exists between that 
(Joveriiinont and the United States, Be it 
enacted f etc. 

Only 14 votes in the House, and 
2 ill the Senate were cast a*. st this 
bill, thougli s(iveral members (among 
them Mr. Calhoun) refused to vote 
on it at all; and a motion in the 
House to strike out the prcainblo 
was sustained hy nearly every mem- 
ber elcctcAl as a Whig. 

Congress remained in session till 
the loth of August; before Avliicli 
time, it liad become ov'ident that 
Mexico, distracted and cnfoeliied hy 
so many revolutions, could make no 
efteetive resistance to the ]W()gress 
of our arms. Presid(;nt Polk, not 
without reason, believed that a treaty 
of peace might be negotiated with 
her rickety gov(*rnment, wliereby, on 
the payment of a sum of money on 
our part, not only the boundary of 
the liio Grande, but a very consider- 


Tho fuUowiiig' is cxtraciod from a letUT 
written by one of our officers, soon Jifter ^5on. 
Taylor’s arrival on the Ilio Orande, and I’cforo 
tho outbreak of actual hostilities : 

“Camp opposite Matamoras, 1846. 

“Our situation here is an extraordinary one. 
Kight in the enemy’s country, actually occupy- 
ing their com and cotton fields, the people of 


j the soil leaving their homes, and we, with a 
j small handful of men, marching with colors fly- 
ing, und drums beating, right under the very 
guns of o’.o of their pruicitwl cities, displaying 
tho star-8i>angled banner, as if in defianee, un- 
der their very nose, and they, with an army 
twice our size, at least, sit (piietly down, and 
make not the least resistance, not the first eflbrt to 
drive the invaders off. There is no parallel to iu** 
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able acquisition of hitherto Mexican 
territoiy beyond that river, might be 
secured. lie accordingly (August 8) 
sent a Specjial Message to Congress, 
asking that a considerable sum be 
placed at liis dis])osal for tlicse piir- 
j)oses. A bill u as ii]i)ncd lately J*e- 
ported and considered in Committee 
of the \Vlu)le, making appropriations 
of $30,000 for expenses of negotia- 
tit)ns, and $2,000,000, to ])e used at 
the discretion of the President, in 
making such a treaty. This bill 
Feenied on the point of j)assing 
through all its stages without serious 
opposition. 

But what should be the Social or 
Labor system of the territories about 
to be acquired? This question could 
be no longer postponed nor evaded. 
Ilitherto, Shivery had entered iq.)on 
each succeeding struggle for a new 
territory with the great advantage of 
prior possession. Virginia, wiiich 
claimed the ownershi}) of m<xst of the 
territory North-west of the Ohio, 
and between that river and the Mis- 
sissippi, was a Slave State, and her 
outlying territories, it jjiight fairly he 
argued, inherited her domestic, insti- 
tutions; Alabama and Mississi])pi | 
were, in like manner, constructively 
slaveholding at the outset, by virtue 
of the laws of North Carolina and 
Georgia, froin which States tlicy 
were cut off. Louisiana (including 
Missouri) had come to us shivehold- j 
ing from France; so had Florida 
from Spain; while Texas had been 
colonized and revolutionized mainly 
by Southerners, who imprinted on her 
their darling “institution” before we 
had any voice in the mattcT. In the 
case of each, it had been plausibly 
and successfully contended that their 
Slavery was no concern of ours — 


that it was established and legalized 
before we were eini)owerod to speak 
in the matter, and must bo upheld 
until those more immediately inter- 
ested should see fit to abolish it. 
This consideration had prevailed 
even in the recent instance of Texas, 
' wliei’e all partition liad been refused, 
all real coniproinise scouted, on the 
assum]>tion that Slavery was already 
ill possession, and did not care to di- 
vide what was wholly its own. 

The case was now decidedly alter- 
ed. Mexico had utterly abolisJied 
Slavery some twenty years before; 
and every acre that she should cede 
to us beyond the Tlio Grande would 
come to us free soil. Should it so 
remain, or be surrendered to the 
domination and uses of Shivery ? It 
was well known that Mr. Calhoun 
had ehihorated a new dogma adapt- 
ed to the exigency, whereby the Fed- 
I cral ConstitutiiMi ^vas held to carry 
I Shivery into every rood of Federal 
territory wlienee it was not excluded 
by positive law. In other words, 
every citizen of any State had a con- 
I stitutional right to migrate into any 
territory of the Union, carrying with 
him whatever the law of his own 
State recognized as property ; and 
this must, theridbre, he guarded and 
defended as his projierty by the Fed- 
eral authorities of and within said ter- 
ritory. Sliould this view not he pre- 
cluded by some decided protest, some 
])OBitive action, it was morally cer- 
tain that President Polk, with every 
successor of like faith, would adopt 
it, and that the vast and, as yet, 
nearly unpeopled regions about to 
be acquired from Mexico would thus 
he added to the already spacious do- 
minions of tlie Slave Power. 

There was a hasty consultation, in 
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do&ult of thiiQ or opportunity for 
one more deliberate, aino/ig those 
Democratic members from Free 
States who felt that the extreme 
limit of justifiable or tolerable con- 
cession to Slavery had already been 
reached; wherein Messrs. Hamlin, 
of Maine, George Ratlibiin, Martin 
Grover and Preston King, of New 
York, David Wilmot, of Pennsylva- 
nia, Jacob BrinckerhoiF and James 
J. Farati, of Ohio, McClelland, of 
Michigan, and others, took ])art ; as 
the result of which, Mr. Wilmot 
moved to add to the first section 
of the bill the following : 

^•'•Prorhlefl^ Ttiat, as an express ami fiinda- 
meiitiil comlition to the acquisition of any 
territory tVoni the Kepublicof Mt‘xico i>y tlio 
United States, by virtue of any treaty tlmt 
may bo nejt;otiato<l betn'eon tiieiii, mid to 
the ijso liy tlie Kxecutive of tbo inonoys : 
herein appmpriati'd, iicitlior fc>laYcry nor in- 
voluntary servitude sli.jll ever exist, in any ! 
]»art of said territory. i*x<*ept f<»r crime, 
wlicfivof tlio party shall tirst bo duly coii- 

vict4*d.'’ 

This Proviso was adopted in Com- 
inittce by 80 .A.ys to 64: Not?s — only 
tliree members (Democrats), it was 
said, from the Free Statt's, ]»assi!ig 
throiigli tlic tellers in response to tlic 
call for the Noes. The ln*Il wtis 
therenpon reported to the lionse ; 
and Mr. Riithbun, of Kew \ork, 
moved the Prc\dous Quostioti on its 
engrossment (so as to i)re<diidc a mo- 
tion to strike out this Proviso). This 
was met by Mr. Tibbatts, of Ken- 
tucky, wutli a motion that the* bill do 1 te 
on the table — in other words, that the 
original measure, but a moment since 
deemed so vital, be voted down, in 
order to kill the Proviso. Tin’s was 
defeated on a call of the \ eas and 
Nays — all the members from Slave 
States but Messrs. William P. T.hom- 


fisson and Henry Oridcr (Wljigs), of 
Kentucky, voting to lay on tlie table, 
w'itli Messrs. John Pettit, of Indiana, 
and Stephen A. Douglas, Jolm A. 
McClernand (Democrats), of Illinois, 
and Robert 0. Schcnck (Whig), of 
Ohio, making 76; while the Yeas 
(comjnnsing all the Wliigs hut one, 
and nearly all the Domwrats from 
Free States, with the two Kentucky 
AVhigs aforesaid), wei*e 93. The bill 
was tliereu prill ordered to be engross- 
ed for a third reading by 85 Veas to 
80 Nays, ])asscd, and sent to tlie 
Senate, then in the last lioiirs of the 
session. On its being taken up, Mr. 
Dixon TL Lewis, of Alabama (a close 
adherent of Mr. Calhoun), moved 
that the IVoviso aforesaid he strick- 
en out; whereupon Mr. John Davis 
(Whig), of Arassaclmsctts, rose to de- 
bate, and ]>ersisted in speaking, as 
though against time, until noon, 

1 whicii had been coiicinTently fixed 
as the hour of adjouniinent ; so the 
session terminated, and the hill and 
])roviso failed higctlier. It is prob- 
able that President Polk would have 
vetoed the bil 1 , because of tlie Proviso, 
had they then ]>assed. 

Mr. Davis died * not many ycara 
afterward, and no explanation of Ids 
course iu this instance was ever given 
to tlie public. Me may have desired 
only'^ to deieat some obnoxious meas- 
ure which would hfiv'e come up and 
wliich would probably have passed if 
this hill had been pr()m])tly disposed 
of. It is certain that Gen. Cass, then 
I a Senator, complained, on his home- 
I ward journey, of Mr. Davis having 
defeated a measure which should have 
been pa-^sed, so as to preclude all fur- 
ther controversy witli regard to the 
Extension of Slavery. 


» At Worcester, Mass., AprU I9tli, 1854. 
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More than a year thereafter, with a 
Baltimore Con vention and a Presiden- 
tial election in immediate prospect, 
Gen. Cass was interrogated hy Mr. 
A. O. P. Nicholson, of Tennessee, 
with regard to his opinion of the 
‘VV’ilmot Pi\)viso. In his rcply,^ Gen. 
C. says . 

“Tho -Wilniot Proviso hfisbeen before tlio 
conn try for some time. It luis been repeat- 
edly dlseussed in ronj^ress and by tlie public 
press. I am stronjxly iin])ressed wif.li tlio 
opinion that a great clionge lias been ^oin^ 
on in tlio public mind nixm tliis siibjct^t, in 
my oirn as well as others, and tliat doubts are 
resolving llieinselvo.s info convictions, that 
tho principle it involves slioiilil be kept out 
of tlio National Legislature, and left to tlio 
peo]>le of the c.<»nfederacy in their respective 
local governments.” 

Tins letter is notalJc as the first 
clear emuKuation of tho doctrine 
termed Popular (oth<^r\rise s(i natter) 
Siyoevvhjnbj — that is, (»f the lack of 
legitimate j>ower in the Federal 
Oovcrnnient to cxelmlc Slavery from 
its territories. Gen. Cass’s position 
was thoroughly canvassed, six inontlis 
after it was taken, in a lctt(ir® from 
.Martin Van Buren to SanTl Water- 
biiry and other Free Soil Democrats 
of his State, wherein he : 

“The ])ower, tlio existence of wliicb is at | 
this lat.c day denied, is, in my opinion, fully j 
granted to Congress by tho Constitution. ; 
Its language, tlio circumstances under wliicli • 
it was adopted, the recorded explanations j 
wliicli accompanied it. s formal ion— the ooii- 
fitnictioii it has re<-eiveil from our liighcst 
judicial tribunals, and the very solemn and 
repeated conlirmations it has derived from 
the measures of tho (loveriinieiit — leave not 
the shadow of a doubt in my mind in re- 
gard to tho authority of Cougress to exer- 
cise the power in question. 'J’his is not a 
new opinion on my part, nor the first oc- 
casion on which it has been avowed. AVhile 
tho candidate of my frieiuki for tho Presi- 
dency, I distinctly announced iny opinion 
in favor of the power of Ccuigress to abolish 
Slavery in tho District of (kilimibia, al- 
thougli T was, for reasons wliicli were then, 

< Dated Wasliington, December 24, 1847. 

* Dated Lindenwald, June 20, 1848. 


and are still, satisfactory to my mind, very 
decidedly o])posed to its exorcise there. 
Tho question of power is certainly us clear 
in respect to tlie Territories us it is in re- 
gard to tho District ; and, os to the Terri- 
tories, my opinion was also made known in 
a still more solemn form, hy giving the 
Executive approval re(iuircd hy the Consti- 
tution to the bill for the organization of 
tho Tcrrilorial (lovcriiment of Iowa, which 
]iro!iil)ited the introduction of Slavery into 
that Territory.” 

The XXXth Congress assembled 
December Gth, 1847, when Robert 
C. Winthrop (Whig), of Massachu- 
setts, was chosen Speaker of the 
House hy a majority of one i and, on 
the-2Sth r»f February ensuing, Mr. 
Harvey Putnam, of New York, hav- 
ing moved an iiulcpcndent resolve 
embodying the substance of the Wil- 
mot Proviso, IFr. Ru;liard Brodhoad, 
of Pennsylvania, moved that tho 
same do lie on the table, whldi jirc- 
vailcd — Yeas 105, Nays 9»*> — twenty- 
live Democrats and one ‘ Native’ (L. 
C. Levin) from the Free States 
voting with the entire South to lay 
on the tabh; ; all the Whies and a 
largo majority of the Democrats 
from Free States against it. 

Peace? with Mexico having been 
made*,** a bill j*rovi(ling a Territorial 
Government h>r Oregon being be- 
fore Congress at this session, and 
referred iii tlio Sciiiate to a Select 
Committee, Mr. John M. (’lay ton, 
of Delaware, from that Comrnitteo, 
reported it with ainondnionts estab- 
lishing Territorial Governments also 
for New Mexico and California. An 
original feature of this hill was a 
proposition cm bodied therein that all 
questions concerning Slavery in those 
Territories be referred directly to 
tho arbitration of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. This measure 

B By the tinaty of QuadoJiipe Uidalgo, Feb* 
ruary, 1826. 
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passed the Senate by the strong vote 
of 33 Yeas to 22 Nays — all fi’oiri 
Free States— but, on its reaching the 
House, Mr. Alex. II. Stephens, of 
Georgia, moved that it do lie on the 
tahle^ which prevailed; Yeas 112 
(30 of them Democrats from Free 
States; 8 Wiiigs from Slave States; 
and 71 Whigs from Free States); 
Nays 97 ; (21 Democrats from Free 
States, with all the Democrats, and 
all but 8, as aforesaid, of the AVhigs, 
from Slave States). As the Court 
was flicu constituted, there was little 
room for doubt that its award would 
have been •favorable to Slavery Ex- 
tension ; hen<;e this vote. Mr. Clay- 
ton’s (compromise, thus defeated, was 
never revived. 

The Democratic National Conven- 
tion for 1848 assembled at Baltimore 
on the 22d of May. Gen. Lewis 
Cass, of Michigan, rcccnved 125 
votes for President on the first bal- 
lot, to 53 for James IhuJianan, 53 
for Levi Wixalburv, 9 fjr John C. 
Calhoun, G for Gen. Worth, and 3 
for Gen. M. Dallas. On the fourth 
ballot, Geii. Cass liad 170 to 75 for 
all others, and u as dcclaroj] nomi- 
nated. Gen. A\''iLLiA:\t O. Butlkk, 
of Kentucky, received 114 votes for 
Vice-President on the first ballot, 
and was unaiiiruonsly nominated on 
the tliird. Two delegations from 
New York presenting themselves to 
this Convontiiiii — that of the Free 
Boilers, Iladicals, or “ Banibiirners,” 
whose leader was Samuel Youni:. 
and that of the Conservatives or 

Hunkers,” whose chief was Daniel 
S. Dickinson — ^the Convention at- 
tempted to split the difference by 
admitting both, and giving each 


half the vote to which the State was 
entitled. This the “ Baniburners” 
rejected, leaving the Convention and 
refusing to be bound by its con- 
clusions. The great body of them 
heartily uiiiU^d in the Free Soil 
movement, which culminated in a 
National Convention at Buffalo,^ 
whereby Maktin Van Bi:ei:x Avtis 
nominated for President, with 
Charles Fkaxcis Adai^is, of Mas- 
sachusetts, for Vice-Presid(Mit. 

The regular I)(*mocratic or Cass 
and Butler (^onvciitiun riliteratcd 
most of the resolves of its two prede- 
cessors, adding two or tlin»e in com- 
mcndatif)n of the War witli Mexico; 
warmly congratulated Fraiuie on her 
recent return to a republican fonii 
of government, and ambigiiuuslv in- 
doi-sed the new Popular Soveri ignty 
discovery as follows: 

“ licHohetf^ Thfifc ill Iho n^coiit develop- 
iiioiit of this ^nmil poVuii al triitii, «>f tho 
soveivij;nty of the peoph* aiul llicir csipucity 
lor soU-^overnii)ei)r, wliicli i*; prostnitiiijj 
llimiies aiul eivetiiijx rei)uhlies on the ruins 
of (Ivspfitipni ill llio Ohl V^orljl, wo feel 
that a lii{j:li uiul snoml duty is dt‘Volvi‘d, 
with increased rc.spousihilily, ui»oii tho 
Doinooralic ])arly of tliis country, jis tho 
]»arty of tho rooplc, (o Niistaiii and aHvanco 
ninon^ ns Constitutional Lihorly, K<|iiality 
aii<l Fraternity, hy coiiiinninjr to resist all 
monopolies and exclusive lej^islation for the 
bcnctit of the few at. tlio ox])euse of tho 
many, and by a vijrilant and <*onsist.ent ad- 
lieronco to those jn’inciples and coiiipro- 
iiiisus of tho Constitution wlii<‘h are broad 
enongli and stronj' enoiij?h to oinbraco and 
iipliold the I’niou as it was, as it is, and tho 
Fiiion as it shall be, in the Ihll exi>aiisioii 
of tho eiiorjries and capacity of this great and 
progressive people.’’ 

At Ibis Convention, the Calhoun 
or extreme Southern dogma of tho 
constitutional i-ight of each slave- 
holder U) remove witli Ids slaves 
into any Federal Territory, and liold 
them tiiere in defiance of Congress 


^August 9, 1848. 
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or any local authority, was submit- 
ted by Mr. Williain L. Yancey, of 
Alabama, iu the following guise: 

That tlio doctrino of non- 
iriterloroiici* willi tho of projjerty of 

anj’’ portion of llio people of this ronfcil- 
eracy, he it in tlio States or I’erritorios 
thereof, by any other than tlie ]»arties in- 
terested in them, is tlio true neimblican 
doertrine reeognized by this body.” 

Tlic party was nut y(?t ready for 
BU(di strong meat, and this resolve 
was rejected : Xa^^s 21 d ; Yeas 30 — 
Soutli Carolina 0; Alabama 9; 
Georgia 0; Arkansas 3 ; Florida 3; 
Maryland 1 ; Iveiitiudvy 1 ; Tennes- 
see 1. 

The AYliig JSTational Convention 
assembled in Fliiladelpliia, June 7tli. 
Gen. Zachary Tayloi:, of Louis- 
iana, liad on the first ballot 111 
votes for President to 07 for Henry 
Clay, *13 for General Seott, 22 for 
Mr. Webstt?!’, and C scattering. On 
tlio fourth balbjt (next day), Gen. 
Taylor bad 171 to 107 for ail others, 
and was detdared nominated. Mil- 
lard Fillmork, of Xew York, bad 
115 vot(‘s for Vice-President, on the 
first ballot, to 109 for Abbott Law- 
rence, of Massachusetts, and 50 scat- 
tering. On the second ballot, JMr. 
Fillmore bad 173, and Avas nomi- 
nated. No resolves afliirniing dis- 
tinctive j»rinciples were passed; re- 
peated efibrts to interpose one 
ailinning the pniici]>lo of the Wil- 
mot Proviso being met by success- 
ful motions to lay on tlie table. 

The Buffalo or Free Soil Cr inven- 
tion Avas as frank and explicit in its 
declaration of jiriiic/ijdos as its more j 
powerful rivals bad been ambiguous 
or reticent. The following are its 
more material averments : 


“ Resolved^ That tho Proviso of Jefferson, 
to prohibit the existence of Shivery alter 
1800, ill all tho Territories of the United 
States, Southern and Northern; tho votes 
of six States and sixteen delcpites, in the 
Congress of 1784^, for the ProAUso, to three 
States and seven delegates against it; the 
actual exclusion of Slavery from the North- 
western I’erritory, hy the Ordinance of 
1787, unanimously adopted by the ISiates in 
C’ongress; and the entire history of that 
jieriod, clearly show that it was tho policy 
of the Nfitioii not to extend, nationalize, or 
encourage, hut to limit, localize, and 
courage SlaA’cry ; and to this policy, which 
slioiihl never have been departed from, the 
Government ought to return. 

“ Resofral, That our lathers ordained the 
Constitution of the l.'iiited States, iu order, 
among other great National objects, to ‘es- 
tablish justice, ])r()Tnoto the general welfare, 
and secure the blos'iiugs of liberty hut ex- 
]>ressly denied to the Federal Government, 
wJiieh they created, all constitiitioiu l power 
to deprive any j>erson of life, liberty, or 
property, witlmut due legal process. 

“ 74V-Ar)/r<»/, That, iu the judgment of this 
Ooiiveiition, Congress has no more power to 
make a slave than to make a king; no moro 
power to institute or establish Slavery, than 
to institute or establish monarchy : no such 
]K)wcrcaii be found among those spe<*ifically 
eonfciTcd by tho (’oiistitution, or derived 
hy just, implientum from them. 

Tliat it is tho duty of tho 
Federal (Jovcrnmeiit to relievo itself from 
all respon>»hility for the existence <»r eon- 
tiiiuancc of Slavery, wherever tlie G»>vern- 
iiient possesses eonstitutional authority to 
legislate oil that subject, and it is thus re- 
sponsible for its exist eneo. 

'Jhat the true, and, iu tho 
judgment of this Convention, the ordy safe 
means of preventing the extension of Slavery 
into territory now Free, is to prohibit its 
extension in all sueli territory hy uii act of 
Congress.” 

Ill tbe cA^ent, Gcii. Taylor waB 
chosen President, receiving llie vote.8 
of Ncav Y'urk, Pennsylvania, and 
thirteen otlier States, choosing 103 
Elet^tors. Tho strong Free Soil A^oto 
for Vail Bureii ensured to Gen. Cass 
the Azotes of Ohio, and of every other 
^^tate North-Avest of the Ohio, most 
of them by a plurality only OA^er 
Taylor. Gen. Cass carried fifteen 
States, choosing 137 Electors. Mr. 
Van Bureii carried no Electors, but 
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received a respectable support in 
every Free State, lihode Island and 
New Jersey excepted. New York, 
Massachusetts, and Vermont, each 
gave a larger popular vote to him 
than to Gen. Cass; Wisconsin gave 
him nearly as many as Gen. Taylor. 
ITie entire popular vote (South Caro- 
lina not casting any) stood — Taylor 
and Fillmore, 1,300,752; Cass and 
Butler, 1,219,902; Van Buren and 
Adams, 291,342. Gen. Taylor had 
a majority of the Elecftoral and a 
plurality of the Pojnilar vote, both 
in the Fr(»e and in the Slave States 
respectively. 

The struggle for the organization 
of the territories was resumed in 
Congress the ensuing Winter; and, 
thougli there had lujen very f(?\v 
charges of meinlnu-s, there had been 
a very considerable ( Jiringc of feeling 
on tlie ])art of a great niany Demo- 
crats from Free States. They indig- 
nantly felt that, by the vote cast tor 
Gen. Tiiylor in the South, the ser- 
vices and sacrifices of their party had 
been npgratefnlly rccpiited. That 
eight of the fifteen Slave States 
should ca.-^t their votes for the Whig 
candidate for President, leaving Vir- 
ginia, Alabama, and Mississippi to 
be carried against him by the very 
leanest majorities, was lUit the enter- 
tainment to wliidi they had been in- 
Adtcd when they risked their ascend- 
ency at home, and their seats, by 

The members from Free States (all PemO' 
crats), who had voted at the last Beasion to 1.;. 
the Wilmot Proviso on the table, and who now 
voted /or the principle as above, were as fnUow: 

Maine. — Asa W. H. Clapp, James S. Wiley 
— 2. New York. — Frederick W. Lord— 1. 
Ohio. — ^Tliomas Richey — 1. Indiana. — Charles 
W. Cathcart, Thomas J. Ilcnlcy, John L. Robin- 
Bon, 'William W. Wick- Illinois. — Robert 

13 


voting for Gag-Rules, and against 
the establishment by law of Freedom 
in the Territories. Some of them 
were permanently alienated, though 
the far greater number were but tem- 
porarily estrangtid, from the councils 
of their Southern chiefs. But the 
change was made evident, soon after 
the assembling of the XXX th Con- 
gress for its second session, when, 
(De(*.embcr 13, liS48), on motion of 
lion. Joseph M. Rout, of Ohio, the 
House 

“ 7\emhrtJ^ That the Comniittcc on Terri- 
tories 1)6 instriieted to report to this House, 
with us little deluy us pructieuble, u bill or 
bills ])rovi<linj? a territorial ^ 7 )verniiu*nt. for 
each of the 'lerritories of New Mexico and 
(^•lliforn^a, uiid e.xeludiiig Slavery tlierc- 
froni.” 

This passed by Yeas 108, includ- 
ing every Whig, and all hut eight of 
the Democrats** from Free States; 
Nays 80 — all from the Slave States 
but the eight aforesaid. 

A further evidence of the altered 
feeling of the House was alibrded, 
when, a few days thereafter, tlie fol- 
lowing was, during the morning 
hour, moved by Mr. Daniel Gott, of 
New York: 

“ the trafllc now yn’osefiifod in 

I this metropolis of tlio Repuhlic in iiiiiiiun 
' heiiijrs, us chattels, is contrary lo n.-ihirul 
justice, and tho fnndaineiital priiieijiles of 
onr j)olitical system, is notoriously a rc- 
j)ruach to our eoniitry througrbout t'hristeri- 
dom, and n serious hindrance to the j)ro- 
press of repiihlican liberty umuiig the na- 
tions of the earth : Therefore, 

‘‘ That tho Committee on the 
District of Coliimhiu ho iiistnuded to report 

8mi1h — 1. Messrs. Clark and H. Williams, of 
Maine, Rirdsall and Maclay, of New York, 
Rrodhead and Mann, of Ponnsylvaniii ; Pettit, 
of Jiidiana ; Ficklin and McClcmand, of Illinois, 
who voted with tho South at the former session 
— ^uow failed to vote. Mr. D. S. .Taekson, of New 
Yo^, who then voted with tho South, bad been 
Buccoeded by Mr. U. Greeley, who voted with 
tho North. 
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a bill, nfl soon as practionblo, prohibiting the 
Slave-Trade in said District.” 

Tlic Previous Question having 
been recpiired and ordered, this reso- 
lution was adopted by Yeas 98 to 
Nay. 88. TIereupon there was a call 
for the Southern members to leave 
the Hall, and various demonstrations 
of the sort, wlii(?h resulted in a meet- 
ing of members from the Slave 
States ; which resulted in an addniss 
to their constituents, dralb^d and 
reported by Mr. Calhoun ; which re- 
sulted in notliing. The House Com- 
mittee on tlie District, being Pro- 
Slavery, of course took good care not 
to report as instructed above. 

The Territorial bill for California, 
foreshadowed and commended by 
Mr. Hoot’s resolve, was reported by 
Caleb P. Smith, of Indiana, on the 
20th, and tluit for Xcw Mexico fol- 
lowed on the 3d of January, 1849. 
An effort (Jsnniiiry 15), by Mr. Ju- 
lius Kockwcll, of Massachusetts, to 
make the foniicr a s])ecial order, fail- 
ed, lucking a two-thirds vote, but re- 
ceived the vote of nearly every mem- 
ber from the Free States — 114 to 71. 
The bill was iinally taken out of Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the 2(5lli of 
February, and engrossed for a third 
reading next day ; when JVIr. R. K. 
Meade, of Virginia, moved that it do 
lie on the table, wliicli was decisive- 
ly n<‘gatived ; and then the bill ]>ass- 
ed the House by 1 2(5 Yeas to 87 Nays. 
Mr. Aylctt Pucknei’ (Wliig Ken- 
tucky), wlio had made a forcible and 
thorough-going s])eecli in favor of ex- 
cluding Slavery from the Territories, 
voted with his Whig colleague, Green 
Adams, and all the Whigs aiid all but 
four® of the Democrats from the Free 

® Messrs. Samuel A. Bridges of Pennsylvania, 
and William Kezmon, jr.| John K. Miller, and 


States, in the affirmative; wliile all 
the members present from the Slave 
States but Messrs. Adams and Buck- 
ner voted in the negative : so that the 
House divided very nearly on Mason 
and Dixon’s line. But Mr. Buckner 
])aid for his speech and vote on tliis 
0 (?(fasioii with liis seat. He had suc- 
ceeded ill 1847, over his Democratic 
opponent, by 38(5 majority ; he was 
thrown out in 1849 by 1140 majority. 
Mr. Adams did not stand for re-elec- 
tion. And the bill thus passed was 
not even considered in the Senate — 
a motion by Mr. Douglas (February 
28), that it be taken up fiir reference, 
having been ] womptly voted dov»m by 
28 Nays to 25 Yeas. 

For the Pro-Slavery majority in 
that Senate had already resolvcil on 
their course, and it did not lie at all 
in this direction. They believed that 
their opportunity was at hand ; that 
the more especial iriends of the in- 
coming Administration were anxious 
to bas e the Slavery question settled 
— ^that is, the o]>position to Slnvciy 
Extension defeated or withdrawn, 
that being the way such questions 
were usually settled — iu order to 
make matters smooth and pleasant 
for the powers soon to be ; and they 
knew that the irritation of theN<.u*th- 
ern Democrats against the South for 
giving a majority of its votes fnr Cen. 
Taylor as against Gen. Cass Jiad been 
gradually dying out under the pres- 
sure of social influciK^cs and of jiarty 
necessities. They believed that, if a 
jiroper issue were made, the North- 
ern repugnance to tlie organization 
of the Temtones in profound silence 
as to Slavery, might be overcome. 
They liad, therefore, determined to 

William Sawyer, of Oliif). Me8sr.s. Chaa. Brown, 
Chas. J. Ingersoll, and other sucli, did not vote. 
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fafiten to tlie Civil and Diplomatic 
Appropriation bill, a rider,” organ- 
izing the new Territories with no 
restriction on or impediment to the 
introduction of Slavery, calcidating 
that a Biifficieiit number of the North- 
ern friends of the Administration 
M'oiild ])ermit this to pass rather than 
see the Government (rrij)pled and the 
President constrained to call an extra 
session of Congress — always a i)ortent 
of evil to the party in power. A(‘- 
eordingly, the great A])]>ropriatioii 
hill having passed the House, and 
been reported to and several days 
de])ated in •the Senate, Mr. Wallver, 
of Wisconsin, moved to add a socthui 
extending the laws of the lljiited 
States tiYcr “ the territory west of 
th(^ Rio del Norte, acquired from 
Mexi<*o by tlio treaty of February 
22, 1^18,” and authorizing the Presi- 
dent to j)r(^s(^ribe and establish all 
proper and needful regulations for 
tlie enturcomoTil;” of tl'c Constitution 
andla^\s in said Territory; as also 
“ to appoint and comniissioii such 
oilicers as may be nc(*es.saiy to ad- 
minister .-iich laws,” etc., etc. This 
passed tlie Senarc by 29 Yeas’” to 27 
Nays; but, tlie bill being thus re- 
turned to the House, the Senate’s 
amendment was tliei-e (March 2) re- 
jected: Yeas Ion (thirteen of them 
from Free States) to Nays 111 (all 
fnuri Free States). The bill was then 
returned in its original shape to the 
Senate. The Senate insisted on its 
amendment, and asked a conference, 
which was granted, hut nothing came 
of it. The Committee reported to 
eitlier House its inability to agree, 
and was discharged. 

Mr. McClcrnand (Democrat), of 

Tnclnding only Messrs. Dickinson of New 
^ork, A. C. Dodge of Iowa, Donglaa of lUiuois, 


Illinois, now moved that the House 
recede from its non-concurrcnce in 
the Senate’s amendment, which j>re- 
vailcd — Yeas 111 ; Nays 10(5 ; where- 
upon Mr. Iticjhard W. Thompson 
Indiana, moved that the 
House do concur wvVA the Senate 
'loith an amendntenf^ which was, in 
fact, a substitute for tlie Senate’s pro- 
ject, and of which the gist was a pro- 
vision that ‘Gintil the 4tli of July, 
1850, unless Congress shall sooner 
]>rovide for tlie government *of said 
Territories, the eiciHiing laws thereof 
shall he retained and observed ^'' — ^in 
other words, that the laws of Mexi- 
co, where*! )y Slavery was ahoJished 
tliroughout her entire area, should 
I continue in foriic in said Territories 
of New Mexico and California. The 
Senate’s aineiidment, as amended^ was 
thou agreed to: Yeas 110; Nays 103. 
And thus the bill, late at niglit of what 
was necessan’ly the last day of the 
j session, was returned to the Senate, 
j The majority of that body were 
I fairly caught in their own snare. 
They had vociferously protested that 
Congi^ess bhould not adjourn without 
providing for the government and 
quiet of tlie new territories; and 
had threatened to defeat the General 
Aiipnqiriation In’ll and leave tlie Gov- 
eniinent 2 >t*uiiiless if this were not 
acceded to by the House. And here 
was the bill proposing to do just what 
they had insisted must be done, and 
could not with safety be post^ioiied. 
It was only objectionable in that it pro- 
vided (as was done in the case of Lou- 
isiana and Florida) that the social con- 
ditions whicli had existed prior to our 
acquisition should remain unchanged 
until Congress, or the People more 

Fitzgerald of Michigan, and Hannegan of Indi- 
ana (aJl Democrats), from Fhse States. 
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immediately interested, sliould see fit 
to el lange them. But tliis was exactly 
what the inaji^rity determined should 
not he, and were W'orking to prevent. 
Yet they did not care to make up an 
issue witli llie House majority on this 
j>oint, and go to the country on the 
defeat of the cliief Appropriation 
hill, and consecpient ernharrassmcnt 
of the Govcrniiient, for no other rea- 
son than that the House had refused 
to unite in opening the Territories to 
Slavery. And so, after s[)ending most 
of the night in heated discussion — 
much of it mere talking against time 
— the Senate, toward morning, struck 
out of the A])i)ropriation hill its ma- 
terially amended amendment, and 
passed the hill as it originally came 
from the House — at all (»\’ents, with 
no provision for the organization or 
goA'ernmeiit of Xow ]!iIexi(‘o and 
California. And thus ended the 
Administration of Mr. l\)lk, along 
with the XXXtli Congress. 

Tttk action of the XXTXth and 
XXXth Congresses respectively with 
regard to the lY^iTit<>rv of i 

though pro(feediiig simultaneously 
with the incidents alread}" re(iordc.*d 
in tliis chapter, and inv()h’ing essen- 
tially identical j)riiicii)les, reciuires dis- 
tinct presentation, that tlie two diverse 
and somewhat c<ni11icting threads 
of narrative may not Ik? blended in 
hopeless entanglement. That action, 
hriofly summed up, w’as as follows : 

At the first session of the XXIXth 
Congress, Mr. Steplum A. Doughi.s 
reported to the House (August 6, 
1846) a hill organizing the Territory 
of Oregon, wlieriMif the northern 
boundary had just been fixed at lati- 
tude 49® by treaty with Great Bri- 
tain. The hill, as reported, was 


silent respecting Slavery; hut, while 
under discussion in Committee of 
the Whole, the following amend- 
ment was added : 

“And neither Slavery nor involuntary 
servitude shall over exist in said Territory, 
ex<jept for crime, whereof the i>arty shall 
have boon duly convicted.” 

Ill the House, on coming out of 
Committee, the Yeas and Nays were 
demanded on this anieiidmeiit, which 
was sustained: Yeas 108; Nays 44 
— only three or four Northern Demo- 
crats and five or six Southern Whigs 
heiiig found among the Nays, where- 
of the risidiio were Soutlieni Demo- 
crats. The hill, as thus' amended, 
passed the House, hut went to the 
Senate so near the close of the ses- 
sion that, though referred to and 
re])orted by the Committee on Ter- 
ritories, no further action was had 
thereon. 

On the assembling of this Con- 
gress for its second session, Mr. 
Douglas again reporhid to the House 
a hill to provide a Territorial G<»v- 
crnmeiit for Oregon, which was read 
twice, and sent to the Committee of 
the Whole ; where it was debated 
through the ILth, 12th, and 14th of 
January, and ordered to be taken 
out of Committee? on the loth. On 
that daj', Gen. Armistead Burt., of 
South Carolina, moved (having al- 
ready done so in Committee of the 
Whole?) this addition to tlio clause 
iiihihitiiig Slavery, as above given : 

“ Innsinuch as the wlieHo of the said Ter- 
rin»ry lies north of thirty-six dojtrees thirty 
iiiinutes mirth latitude, known as the line 
of the Missouri Compromise.” 

The object of this amendment was 
to obtain from the House a recogni- 
tion of the parallel 36® 30' as a divid- 
ing line between Slave and Free 
territory across the entire continent, 
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or so far as our possessions might ex- 
tend, The House voted down Gen. 
Burt’s proposition: Yeas 82; Nays 
114 — every member from the Slave 
Stntes, with four" Democrats from 
Free States, voting in the affirma- 
tive ; while evei'y Whig from the 
Free States, with every Democrat 
from those States but the fuur afore- 
said, voted in the negative. Tlie 
bill thereupon passed the House by 
134 Yeas to 3.*) Nays — all from Slave 
States ; but, on reaching the Senate, 
it was referred, reported, sent back 
again, and finally, on the last day of 
tlic session, laid on the table — Y(‘as j 
2d; Nays IS — there to sleep the 
sleep of death. 

In the next (XXXth) Congress, 
Mr. Call?!) B. Smith (AVhig), of In- 
diana (since Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, under Presidemt Lincoln), 'was 
cliairnian of the Cnmmittcoon Tern- 
lories ; and a bill creating a Territo- 
rial (loverninent fo»* Oregon, and 
prohibiting Slavery therein, was ro- 
imrtcd by him oo the 9th of Febru- 
ary, 1848. This bill was ]uade a 
6])cchil tTdcr five weeks tlicreafter, 
but was so j)eniuaeiously resisted by 
the Slavery Exlcnsionists that it 
cunild not be got out of Committee till 
August 1 ; when an amendnuMit made 
in Committ<je, striking out that clause 
of the original bill whereby the provi- 
sions of the Ordinance of ’87 were 
extended to this Territory — -In other 
woixls. Slavery w-as prohibited there- 
in — ^was negatived ; Yeas 88 ; Nays 
114. On tills division, Mr. John AV. 
Iltuiston (Whig), of Delaware, voted 

“ PENNSYT.VANTA. — ("harles J. Ingfl'RoU — 1. 
Illinois. — Stephen A Douglas, Robert Smith 
— 2. Iowa.— i. C. Hastings — 1. In all, 4. 

N E w York. — A nsbnrn Birdsall — 1. Ohio. — 
'Willium Kennon, jr., John K. Miller — 2. Ilu- 


with tlie majority, which was other- 
wise entirely comptjsed of members 
from Free States ; eight" Democrats 
from Free States voted in the minor- 
ity, otherwise composed of all the 
mcmbei's from Slave States present, 
Mr. Houston, of Delaware, excepted. 
The bill then jiassed tlie House by a 
“sectional” vote — Yeas 128; Nays 
71. 

In the Senate, Mr. Douglas" 
promptly (August nth) reported tliis 
bill with amcMidiTients, and a proposi- 
tion from Mr. Foote, of Mississippi, 
that it “ do lie on the table,” w^as de- 
feated by 15 (ultra Southern) Yeas to 
36 Nays. Among the amendments 
reported by Mr. Douglas was a repro- 
duction in substance of Gen. Bull's, 
defeated the year before in the 
House, whieli now received Init two 
votes — those of Alessrs. Bright and 
Douglas. Air. Douglas tlierciipon 
moved to amend the bill, by insert- 
ing as follows : 

“That the line of thirty-six dcfirocs and 
thirty iniiiuti'S of in)rtli lutiUido, known as 
the Missouri CoiiJi>n)iiiiso line, as detined in 
the eiglitli sectiini of an aet entitle<I, ‘An 
Act to niitliorize the |KM)ple of tlie Missouri 
Territory to loriii a Constitution and State 
Gnverninent, and for the admission of such 
State into tlie riiion, on an cijiial footing 
with the original States, and to prohibit 
Slavery in eertain Territories, approved 
March he, and the same is liereby, 

declared to extend to tlie Ihicitic Ocean; 

I and tlio saiil eighth section, together with 
• tlie compromise therein elVected, is liereby 
revived, and declared to be in full force, and 
binding, for the future orgarii/ation of the 
Territories of the United States, in the 
8.11110 sense, and with the same uiulerstand- 
iiig, Avilli which it was generally adopted.” 

This was carried by 33 Yeas — ^in- 

NOis. — Or’ando B. Fieklin, John A McClcrnand, 
William A. Richardson — 3 . Indiana. — John Ik 
Robinson, William W. Wick — 2 . 

Recently transferred from the Honso; now 
chairman of the Senate’s Committoe on Terri- 
! lories. 
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eluding Messrs. Callioun, Jefferson 
Davis, John Jlell, Denton, and every 
member j)rcsent from the Slave 
States, with Messrs. Cameron, of 
Pennsylvania; Douglas, of Illinois; 
Bright, of Indiana; Dickinson, of 
Xcw Vea’k ; and Fitzgerald, <»fi\ru*lii- 
giiii, from Free States — to 21 Nays, 
including Messrs. AlTehster, of Jlassa- 
clmsetts, Hamlin, of Maine, Dix, 
of N<nv ^’ork, and I>re(?sc, of Illi- 
nois. Tlie hill, thus amended, passed | 
the Senate by o3 Yeas to 22 Nays. 

But the 1 louse, on its return, thus 
amcTuhid, utterly refused (August 
llth) to con(air in any sueh partition 
of the territories of the Union, on 
the lino of 3()', between Fre« 
and Slave Labor. 'Pbo ])rojK>si(ion 
of Mr. Douglas, al »A e (dted, was re- 
jected by tlie d<‘cisive majority of 
39 : Yeas 82 ; Nays 121 — only three 
members from Free States voting in 


the minority. So flie bill was re- 
turned to the Senate w ith its amend- 
ment* struck out; and that body 
thereupon receded — Yeas 29; Nays 
25— from its amendment, and allow- 
ed the bill to become a law in tlie 
shape given it by the House. On 
this memorable division, Messrs. 
I lenton. Bright, Cameron, Dickinson, 
Douglas, Fitzgerald, Hannegan, 
Spniance, of Delaware, and Hous- 
ton, of Texas, vi»teJ to yield to the 
Ibaiso, leaving inuio but Senators 
irom Slave States, and not all of 
them, insisting on the partition de- 
manded. So Oregon became a Ter- 
ritory, consecrated to Free Labor, 
without compromise or counterbal- 
aiK'e; and the Free States gave 
fair noti(*e that they would not divide 
with Slavery the vast and hitherto 
free territories then just acquired 
from Mexico. 


XV. 

THE COMPROMISE OF 185 0. 


Gen. Zac?hary Taylor was inau- 
gurated as President on the 4th of 
March, 1849. He had received, as 
W’^c have seen, both an electoral ma- 
jority and a ]>opuhir jdiirality, alike 
ill the Free and in ilie Slave States, 
mainly by reason of liis })ersistent 
and obstinate silence and resijrvc on 
the vexed question of Slavery in the 
Territories. He bad written letters 
— ^not always wise nor judicious— 
during the canvass, mainly in its 
early stages ; but they w'cre not cal- 
culated, decisively, to aliiuiate either 
the champions or the o])j)onents of 


Slavery Be.'.triction. It is among 
tlio traditions of the canvass that he, 
some time in 1848, received a letter 
from a planter ninning tliiis : “ Sir : 
I have W'orked hard and been frugal 
all my life, and the results of iny in- 
dustry have mainly taken the form 
of slaves, of whom I owui about a 
hundred. Before I vote for Presi- 
dent, I want to bo sure that the 
candidate I support w’ill not bo act 
as to divest me of my property.” 
To whicli the General, wdtli a dex- 
terity tliat would liave done credit to 
a dijilomatist, and would have proved 


“New Yoiik.— Aayburn Dirdsall— 1 . Pennsylvania.— Charles Brown, Charles J. Ingcrsoll— 2- 
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exceedingly useful to Mr. Clay, re- 
sponded : “ Sir : I have the honor to 
inform you that too, have been all 
iiiy life iiulustrious and frugal, and 
that the fruits thereof are mainly 
invested in slaves, of whom I 
own three hundred. Yours,” ete. 
South Carolina did not see fit to 
repose her faith in him ; no more 
did Texas : his own son-in-law, Jef- 
fei’sou Davis, went against him : so 
did the great body of Slavery Dro])a- 
gandists ; yet it is, nevertheless, true 
that he received many more votes at 
the South than would liave been 
gi\'en for Mr. AYebster, or even Mr. 
Clay. 

In the Free States, very many 
Northern AVliigs* had refused to sup- 
port liim, and given their votes to 
Van Ihircn as an open, unequivocal 
ehaiiij)ion of Slavery Itcstriction ; 
and it was by the thus diverted 
from Gen. Taylor tliat Ohio, with 
perhaps Indiana and AYisconsin also, 
were given to Gen. Cass. The great 
body ol’ the NortluTU Whigs, how- 
ever, had supported the noiriiiioes of 

' those ^v]iigs who took this course in 

New York City.tlicii.Mincs of AVillis Ifall, Joseph 
L. White, riiiiip \\. Engs, and Wilsou G. Ilurit, 
are conspicuous. 

* Tlic following are extracts from Mr. Web- 
eter’s speech at .\bington, Mass., Oct, 9, 1848: 

“The gentlemen wlio have joined this new 
party, from among the U'hig.s, pretiMid that tliey 
are greater lovers of Liherly and greater haters 
of Slavery than tiioso they leave iiehind them. 
I do not admit it. I do not admit any such 
thing. [Applause.] I think wo are as good 
Free Soil men as they are, though we do not set 
up auy such grout preeminence over our neigh- 
bors. * * * There was an actual outbreak, 
years ago, between these tv.’o parties of liie 
Democracy of New York, and this ‘ narnburu- 
ing* party existed long before there was any 
question of Free Soil among them — long before 
^ero was any question of Iho Wilmot Proviso, 
or any opposition by that party to Uie extension 
of Slaveiy. And, up to the Annexation of 
Texas, every man of the party went straightfor- 
ward for that AnnezatioxL Slaveiy Extension 
andalL 


their party, not fully eatisfied with 
Gen. Taylor’s ]>oi3ition on tlie Slavery 
qucBtion, but truBting that the influ- 
ence necessai-ily exerted over his 
Administration by the desires ajid 
convictions of the far greater num- 
ber of its supporters, whether iu or 
out of Congress, led by sucli de- 
termined Shivery liestrictioni.-ts as 
Mr. AV^ebster and Gov. Seward, 
would insure his ])olitieal adliesion 
to the right side. Alany acted or 
voted in aceordaiiec with this view 
! Avlio wore not exactly satisfled witli 
jit; and the AVhig callvas^*ers were 
I doubtless more de('idi?d and thorough 
I in their “Free Soil” incnlealioiis 
I than th(‘y would have been liad their 
I Presidential candidate been one of 
themselves. Air. AVebster “ ehiinied 
^‘Fi*oo Soil” MS a distinctive A\"hig 
doctrine, and declared tliat, wi‘re the 
AYhigs to join the peculiar "‘Free 
Soil” organization, they would only 
make that the AYhig party ve/VA 
Martin Van Barm at iU head. 
Gov. Seward declared the Shivery 
question the great, liNdiig, and pits- 

“Biit the Whigs, nnd tlioy alone, raised a 
strong opfiosition to tho iiieusurc. I say tlio 
Whigs alone — for nobody else, eilhcr in tlio 
East., West, South, or North, stirred a finger in 
the c:iiisii — or, at, least, made so small an (dVort 
tliat it could not b«.* discerned iinlil the Whig.s 
roused the pcojik* to a sontiiuent of opposition 
to (ho further sjiivad of tiio Slave Power. Then 
this portion of tlu? New Vork Loco-Kocos, these 
Banilmrners, seized u|)oii this Wliig doctrine, 
and attached to it their policy, merely to givo 
thorn the predominance over thoir rivals. ♦ * ♦ 

“ In this Uuflalo platform, this Collect of tho 
new school, tlicro is nothing new. ♦ * * 
Suppose all tho Whigs sliould go over to the 
Free Soil party: It would only bo a change of 
name ; tlio principles would still bo tho same. 
But tliere would lie ono change which, T admit, 
would be monstrous — it yould make ^fr, Van 
Burui the head of Vie Wtiuj party, [Laughter.]'* 

3 In his speech at Cleveland, Ohio, October 
26, 1848, Gov. Seward said : 

" A sixth principle is, that Slavery must bo 
abolished. I think these are tho principles of 
tho Whigs of the ^Vestem Reserve of Ohia I 
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dominant issue between the two 
iN'ational parties, and urged the duty 
of abolisliing SJavoiy as a reason for 
supporting Gen. Taylor. Mr. Wash- 
ington nunt"* wrote an elaborate let- 
ter to Ohio, urging tlie duty of staiul- 
ing by AVliig priiKiiplcs by electing 
Gen. Taylor, and by choosing at the 
same time incml)ers of Congress who 
would inflexibly resist, and legislate 
to prohibit, the Extension of Slaver}'. 
At no time preWoiisly,® had Whig in- 
culcations throughout the Free States 
been so decidedly and strongly hostile 
to the Extension of Slavery, and so 
detcviuined in requiring its inlubitiou 
by Congress, as during the caiiv'ass 
of 1848. 

Among tlie results of that canvass 
■was -as we have seen — a temporary | 

am not now to say for the lirst tiiiio that they 
are mine. * * ♦ 

“There are two ant.'jpfonistic elements of 
society in America, Freedom and Slavery. 
Froedoiii is in harmony with our system of 
j:ov(‘rnment, and willi the 8V)irit of the and | 
is therefore passive and (|ui(jsceril. Slavery is 
ill eonllict with that system, with jnsticH?, and 
w’ith liumanity, and is tliercforo organized, 
defensive, active, and perpetually ag^^ressive. 

“Frociloni insists on the emancipation and 
development of labor; Slavery demands a stal 
moistened with tears and blood — Freedom a 
soil that exults under the clastic tread of man 
in his native majesty. 

“Those elements divide and classify the 
American peoplo into two parties. Kacli of 
these parties has it.s court and it.s seeplcr. 'I'Jio 
tlirone of one is amid the rocks of tlie Allcfchany 
Mountains ; tlio tlirone (if the other is reared on 
the sands of South Carolina. One of these 
parties, the party of Slavery, regards disunion ! 
as aintjng tlie means of defense, .and not always 
tlio last to be enijdoyed. Tho other maintains i 
the Union of tho States, one an(l inseparable, 
now and forever, as the hi^rhest duty of tlie 
American peojde to tlieiiisolves, to posterity, to j 
mankind,” etc., etc. ' 

“ Tlie party of Freedom seeks complete and 
universal emancipation.” 

* Then a Whig inomher of Congress ; since, 
Governor of New York. 

* Mr. James Brooks, Editor of The Km T<yrk 
Ex/presa^ ro]K>rted to tho New York Whig State 
Convention of 1847 (October 6 th), an Address 
condemning the objects of the Mexican War 


alienation of many N’orthem Demo- 
crats from theii* former devotion to 
Soutliern ideas and docility to Soiitb- 
ern leadership. This alienation was 
further evinced in the coalitions 
formed tho next summer between 
the Democratic and Free Soil parties 
of Vermont and Massachusetts, which 
in Vermont proved too ■weak to over- 
come the Whig ascendency, but in 
Massachusetts ultimately triumphed 
in tlie election of George S. Boutwell 
(Democrat), as Governor, and Charles 
Sumner (Free Soil), as Senator. In 
New York, a fusion w'as with ditfl- 
culty effected (in 1849) of the ]>aTties 
which liad in 1848 supiuirted Van 
Iluren and Cass res])ectively — the 
nominal basis of agreement being a 
resolve® of mutual liostility to the 

then raging, which was unanimously adc^pted. 
Tnlho course of it, ho said: 

“Fellow Citizens: Disguise the Mexican War 
af( .sopJiiatry may, tlio great truth (taiiiiot bo put 
down, nor lied (iown, that it (sxists because of tho 
Aiiuexatiou of To.xaH; that from sm-li a cause 
w’o predicted such a cou.Me(|uotice would follow ; 
and th.it, but for tii.it cause, no wmr would have 
oxisU;d at all. Di.^gui.<c it.s intents, purposes 
ainl coiisef|iiciicos, as f'Oplii.stry may struggle to 
do, the fuiMlicr griNil truth cannot be liiddcii, that 
its main ohjcct is tho conquOHt of a market for 
slaves, and th.ii tlio Hag our victorious legions 
j rally around, liuiht under, and fall for, is to lie 
I desecrated from its In )ly character of Jaherly and 
I Kmaneipation into an errand of Bondage and 
Slavery. ♦ ♦ * W'o protest, too, in the namo 
of tho right.s of Man and of Liberty, against tho 
further exteuMoii of Slaver}'^ in North America. 
The ciir.so w’hioh our iijotluT country inlii(;ted 
upon us, in spite of our fathers’ remonstnmce.s, 
we demand shall never blight the virgin soil of 
the Norlli J'aelfic. * ♦ ♦ ♦ Wo will not 
jiour out tho blood of our countrymen, if w'o can 
help it, to turn a Frve into a soil; w'o will 
not H{)ond from hf>y to a hundred niillions of dol- 
lars p('r year to make a Slave market for any 
jiortion of our countrymen. ♦ ♦ ♦ The 

Union as it is, tho whuh Union, and nolhintj hvX 
the Union, w'o will stand by to the last — ^but Ko 
More Territory i.s our watchword-sunless it bo 
i'Vca” 

• TJio last Convention of tho Cass Democrats^ 
or “ Hunkers,” which was held at Syracuse in 
September, 1840, proposing a conciliatory oourse 
toward tho “Barnburners,” as an overture to- 
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Extension of Slavery. There were 
local exceptions; but in tlie main 
the Democratic party was materially 
strengthened by the rapid and gen- 
eral disintegration of the Free Soil 
party, and by the apparent falling 
away of tlie Whigs of the Free States 
from a decided, open, inflexible main- 
tenance of the princitde of Shivery 
Restriction. Gen. Taylor’s election 
had exhausted the personal poj)ular- 
ity based on his achievements as a 
soldier ; his attitude Jis a slaveholder, 
and his tacit negation of the ])rinci- 
ple aforesaid, were awkward facts; 
and, though the President himself 
could not be justly ac(jused of doing 
or saj'ing any thing clearly objection- 
able, yet each successive State elec- 
tion of 1849 indicated a diminished 
and declining ])oi)uhii*ity on the part 
of the now Adnlini^tration. 

Neither Mr. Webshir nor Gov. Sew- 
ard had a seat in Goii. Taylor’s Cabi- 
net, though either, doubtless, might 
have had, had he desired it. Mr. 
Webster remained in the Senate, 
where Messrs. Clay and Calhoun still 
lingered, and Gov. Seward flrst took 
his scat in that body on the day of 
Gen. Taylor’s inauguration. 

The proper organization of the 
Bpacions territories recently acquii-ed 
from Mexico necessarily attracted 
the early and earnest attention of 
the new President and his official 
counselors. It could not bo justifi- 
ably postponed ; for the militaiy rule 
tliat had thus far been endured by 
those territories, exceptional at best, 
had been rendered anomalous and 

wards a neutral basis of reunion with them, 
adopted the following : 

li&iolvcdj That wo are opposed to the exten- 
sion of Slavery to the free territories of the 
United States ; but wo do not regard tho Slavery 


indefensible by the lapse of a year 
since tho complete restoration of 
peace. Meantime, the discovery of 
gold in California was already at- 
tracting swarms of adventurers to 
that country and rendering its speedy 
I and extensive colonization inevitable. 
That it should soon receive a suitable 
and legitimate civil government was 
imperative. New Mexico, likewise, 
having a population of sixty thou- 
sand, mainly native-born, and divest- 
ed by our conqiuist of a ('^^•il govern- 
ment substantially of her own choice, 
had a right to expect an early and 
complete deliverance from military 
I rule. 

The new Administration appears 
to have ])roiiiptly resolved on its 
course. It decided to invite and 
favor an early organization of both 
California and New Mexico (includ- 
ing all the vast area recently ceded 
by Mexico, a])art from Texas j)roper) 
as incipient States, and to lu'ge their 
admission, as siuth, into the Union 
at the earliest practicalflo day. Of 
coni’se, it was understood that, being 
thus organized, in tlie absence of 
both slaveholders and sla^'^es, they 
w'ould almost necessarily become 
Free States. 

According to this programme, Mr. 
Thomas Butler King ’ was dispatch- 
ed to California on the ikl of April, 
1849, as a special agent from the Ex- 
ecutive, with iiistrnctioiis to favor the 
ctirly formation of a State Constitu- 
tion and Govemmemt. The President, 
ill a Special Message to Ctuigrcss on 
tho 2lBt of Januaiy, 1850, rejilying 
to a resolution of inquiry from the 

question, in any form of its agitation, or any 
opinion in relation thereto, as a test of politich 
faith, or as a rule of party action.” 

* For most of the ten years preceding, a Whig 
member of Congress from Georgia. 
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House, stated that lie had sent Mr. 
King “ as bearer of dispatches,” and 
added : 

“ I (lid not hesitate to express to the peo- 
p](3 ol’ llioso terrirorios my desire tliat each 
territory siionid, it* j>rej)ared to comply with 
the lUMiiiisitions of the C'ons:itutioii of tlio 
T'nited .States, form a plan of a State coiisli- 
tiitioii, and suhiiiit the same to C’(mj;ross, 
with a ])rayor for admission into the I'nion 
as a State; hut I did not anlieiitate, sufrjrest, 
nor authorize, the estahlishinentof any siu*h 
government wit hout the assent of Congress; 
nor did 1 authorize any government iurent 
cr oliieer to interfere witli, or exercise any 
indneiice or eontrul over, the election of dele- 
g.at(‘s, or over any convention, in making or 
modifying their domestic institutions, or any 
of tlie ])rovisions of their pivjposed etmstitn- 
tion. On tlie contrary, the in>t ructions giv- 
en hy my orders were, iliat all measures of 
domestic ])olicy adopted hy the ]»eople of 
California must originate solely with them- 
selves; and, while the Executive of the I’ni- 
ted States was desirous to i)roteet them in 
the formation of any g«»v*'rninent, reimhlican 
in its character, to he, at the proper time, 
submitted to Congress, yet it was to he dis- 
tinctly understood that tlie jdaii of sneli 
government must, at the same time, he the 
result of their own deliherate choice, and 
originate with themselves, without the inter- 
ference of the Exec-ntive.” 

Ill liis Aiiiiiud Message, transmitted 
some Avccks previously, tlio Prcsid.eiit 
had said : 

“No civil governnienfc having hcen pro- 
vided hy (’ongress for (^difornia, the people 
of that territory, inij)elled hy tlie necessities 
of their political condition, recently met in 
convention, for the purpose of forming a 
couslitiition and State government, which, 
the latest advices give me reason to suppose, 
lias heeri ac.eomplished ; and it is believeil 
that they will shortly apply for the adinis- 
sion of California into tlie Cnion as a sove- 
reign State. Should smdi bo tlie case, and 
should tlicir constitution be eonformable to 


in such form, as to them shall seem most 
likely to eti'ect their safety and happiness.* 

“ IJy awaiting their uctian, all causes of 
nucasiness may be avoided, and coiifulcnco 
and kind feeling preserved. VV’itli a view of 
inaiiitaiiiing the harmony and trainjuillity so 
dear to all, we should abstain from the intro- 
duction of those exciting topii's of a section- 
al character which have hitherto produced 
painful apprehensions in tlie puldie mind ; 
and I repeat the solemn warning of the iirst 
and most illustrious of iny jiredec.essors 
against furnishing ‘ any ground for char- 
acterizing parties by geographical discrimi- 
nations.* ’* 

It would seem that this programme 
iniglit have secured the support of a 
majority in Congi’css and commanded 
the assent of the country. It insured, 
almost inevitably, to the champions 
of Free J^abor a practical triumph 
in the organization and future char- 
' acter of the vast temtories recently 
I acquired, wliilc according full scope 
j to that “ Popular Sovereignty” where- 
of Gon. Cass, Mr. Douglas, and other 
Democratic ehicls, were sucli resolute 
champions. 

But CongrcKSS was not disposed to 
regaj'd with fiivor any policy recom- 
I mended by tho Administration ; 
while the Slave Power was fully de- 
termined, niaiigro any theory or ])ro- 
fession, to exact a partition of tho 
newly acquired territories, or a con- 
I sideration for surrendering tlic al- 
leged rigJit to ]dant Slavcj-y therein. 
There was an ()|>positioii majority in 
the Senate ; and the House, after a 
tedious (contest, Avherein the especial 
Free Soil” or Buffalo Platfonn 


tho mjuisitions of tho (Vnislitiilion of tho 
Vnited States, I reeoinineiid their application 
to the favorable consideration of ('ongress. 

“Tho people of Now Mexico will also, it 
is believed, at no very distaiit, period, present 
tliemselvos for ji(linissi«in into the I’lii'in. 
Preparatory to the admission of California 
and Now Mexico, the, ]»cop1o of each will 
have instituted for tliomsolvc.s a republican 
form of government, ‘ laying its foundations 
in such jiririciples, and organizing its powers 


members refused to suj)2)ort either 
ICr. Wintlirop (Whig), or Mr. Cobb 
(Democrat), for the speakership, was 
finally organized under the Plurality 
nile, whereby, after taking three 
more ballots, the highest number of 
votes was to elect. This rule was 
adopted,® by 113 Teas to 106 Nays. 


December 22, 1849. 
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after nearly tlirec weeks’ fruitless 
balloting, and under it Howell Cobb, 
of Georgia, was chosen Speaker on 
the 63d ballot, receiving 102 votes 
to 09 for Winthr()]>, and 20 scattering 
(mainly on the Biiifalo platform). Mr. 
Cobb® was one of the most determined 
Democratic advoc.ates of Slavery Ex- 
tension, and constituted tlie Commit- 
tees of the House accordingly. 

(icn. E. Kilcy, the Military Govern- 
or of Calitbmia, liad issued a Proc- 
lamation calling a Convention of the 
People of California to frame a State 
Constitution. Such Convention was 
a(^coi‘dingly held, and formed a State 
Constitution whereby Slavery W'as 
expressly ] prohibited. State officers 
and inombers of Cemgress (all Demo- 
crats) were in due course elected un- 
der b ; and Gen. Taylor coininuni- 
cated “ llie Constitution to Congi’css, 
at M'lupse doom the incTubers elect 
from the new State stood for many 
ensuing muntlis patiently awaiting 
tluur admissinn to seats. For, among 
the various propositions introduced at 
this session, looking to the same end, 
]\rr. Clay bad already submitted tlie 
following basis of a ])ro])osed Com- 
promise of all ditfercnccs relating to 
tlie territories and to Slavery : 

I. Hettohed^ Tli:it C-siliforiiia, witli suita- 
ble boiiiularies uiijL^lit, upon Iicr application, 
to 1)0 admitted as one of tlie States of this 
Union, \vitliont the imposilion hy Congress 
of any restriction in res]>c<*.t to the cxclnsion 
or introduction of Slavery within those 
boundaries. 

“2. lieHolted^ That, as Slavery does not 
exist by law, and is not likely to he iiitro- 
iluced into any of the territory n»*([iiircd by 
the United States from tlio Kepnblie of Mexi- 
co, it is inex])ediont for Oonj^ress to ]irovido 
by. law, either for its introduction into, or 
oxclasion from, any part of tlie sai<l terri- 
tory; and that appropriate territorial gov- 
ernments ought to be establislied by Cou- 


* Since, a Confederate Major-deneral. 

June 3, 1849. “ February 13, 1850. 


gross in all the said territory not assigned 
as w'ithin the boundaries of the ])roposed 
State of CfilU’ornia, without the adoption of 
any restriction or condition on the subject 
of Slavery.^® 

“5. RcHnlred^ That it is inexpedient to 
abolish Slavery in the district of (.'oliimhia, 
wliilst the institution continues to exist in 
the State of Maryljiud, without I he consent 
of that State, without the consent of the 
people of the District, and without ju<t com- 
jieiisalion to the owners of Slaves within 
the District. 

“ 0. But IRiHolrc'l, That it w expedient to 
prohibit, witJiin the liistriet, tlie Slave- 
Tr.n.de in slaves brought into it from States 
or places beyond the limits of the District, 
oil her to he sold lliereiii as merchandise, or 
to he transported to other markers without 
the District of (’olumhia. 

“7. That more elTectiial provi- 

sion ought to lie made hy law, aeeurding to 
the recpiiivmont of the (Constitution, for the 
restitution or delivery of jiersons bound to 
service or labor in any State, who may es- 
c.apo into any other State or Territory in 
the Union. And, 

“ 8. Rcsoh'fitf, That Congress has no 
power to jirnhihit or ohstruet the trade in 
slaves between tlie slaveholding l^t.ntes, hut 
that the admission or exclusion of slaves 
brought from one into another of them, de- 
pends exclusively upon their own partieiilar 
laws.” 

The debate on tin's ^proposition of 
compromise was oipcned by Soiilbem 
Demo(;rat8, all speaking in disparage- 
ment of its l(‘adiltg suggestions, or in 
scarcely qualified opposition to the 
whole sclu'ine. JFr. JI. S. Foote, of 
MississiiP])i, (condemned especially the 
proiPositioii “ that it is hu^i^pulUmt to 
abolish Slavery in the Distritrt of 
Coliimhia,” as inqplying a rUjlit in 
Congress to legislate on that subject, 
wliicii be utterly denied. Ho con- 
demned still more empbatically the 
assertion that ‘^Slavery do(?s not now 
exist by law in the territories recent- 
ly acquired from iloxico insisting 
that the mere fact of Annexation 
carried the Constitution, wfith all its 
guaranties, to all the territories ob- 

January 29, 1850. 

I® 3, 4, relate to Texas and her boundary. 
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tained by treaty, and secured tbe 
privilege to any “Soutliern slave- 
liolder to enter any part of it, attend- 
ed by bis slave property, and to enjoy 
tlie same therein, free from all molest- 
ation or liindranec wliatsocver.” lie 
also condemned the resolve relating 
to the boundaries of Texas, contend- 
ing tliat “ lier right to that ])art of 
New Mexico, lying east of the Uio 
Grande, Avas full, complete, and unde- 
niable.” I>ut he did not object to 
abolishing the Slave-Trade in the 
District, ‘"prt)vided it is d<nic in a 
delicate and judicious manner;” and 
he Avould consent to llie admission 
of California, ahtn'e the line of 36^ 
30',” j)ro\’ided another iicav Slave 
State can be laid olfAvithin the ju’cs- 
ent limits cjf Texas, so as to keep up 
the ])resent e(piipou(l(?rance lietween 
the Slave and Kre(} States of the 
Union, and provided further, all this 
is done by Avar of compromise, and 
in onivr to nare the Union — as dear 
to me as any man living.” Mr. J. 
M. Mason, of Virginia, though anx- 
ious to do his utmost for “ adjusting 
these unhappy differences,” still 
more pointedly dissented from Mr. 
Clay’s scheme. He said : 

“ Sir, so far ns T Iinvo read f lioso resolu- 
tions, tfiero is but: one pri^positioa to which 
I can jrive a hearty assent, and tliat is the 
resolution wliich |iro[)oses to orjranize terri- 
torial ‘governments at once in these territo- 
ries, without a declaration, one way or the 
other, as to tlieir domcsti(3 institutions. 
Jlut tliore is aimther wliich I deeply ref^ret 
to see introduced into this Senate, by a 
Senator from a SlaAvlioldin" State ; it is 
that wlii<*h assumes that Slavery does not 
now exist liy law in those countries. I un- 
derstand one of these propositions to de- 
clare tlia^ hy law. Slavery is now uholiKlu-d 
in Mew Mexico and (California. That W'as 
the very propositi<ai a'lvanced hy the iiut'- 
Blavcholdinjr States at the last Session; 
coinhatoil and dispn>ved, as I thought, by | 


gentlemen from the Slaveholding States, 
and which the C'oui]»romise bill '■* was fram- 
ed to test. ISo far, I regarded the ipiestiori 
of law as disposed of; and it was very 
clearly and satisfactorily sliown to ho 
against the sfurit of the resolution of the 
Senator of Kentucky. If the contrary is 
true, 1 presume the Senator from Kentucky 
would deeJare that, if a law is now valid in 
the territories aholisliing Slavery, it could 
not bo introduced thci*o, even if a Lw was 
])assed creating the institnl ion, or repealing 
the statutes already existing — a doctrine 
never assented to, so far ns I know, until 
now, hy any Senator representing one of 
the slaveholdiiig States. Sir, 1 hold tho 
very op])osite, and with such contidence, 
that, in tho last Congress, 1 was willing, 
and did vote for a hill to test this question 
in the Supremo Court. Yet this resolution 
assumes the other doctrine to bo true, and 
our assent is cliallengod to it ns a proi>osi- 
tion of Jaw.” 

Mr. J efferson DaA’is, of Mississippi, 
Avith equal energy, objected to so 
much of Sir. Clay’s i)ropositi(ms as re- 
late to the houndary of Texas, to the 
Slave-Trade in tho Federal District, 
and to the concession that SlaA'cry 
dt^es not exist by law in the ncAvly 
acquired territories. He added : 

“]5iit, Sir, wo. arc called nj>on to receive 
this as a measure of compromis'-! As a 
measure in which we of tlie minority are to 
receive sometliing. A measure of com- 
promise! 1 li)ok upon it as l)ut a modest 
mode of taking that, Iho claim to which has 
been tiiore bohlly asserted hy oIIkts ; and, 
that 1 may be understood ujioii this <|ue3- 
tioii, and that my position may go forth to 
the country in the same columns tliat con- 
vey the sentiments of the Senator from 
Kentucky, I here assert, that never will I 
take less than llio Missouri Conqironiise 
lino extending to tlie Paeilic Ocean, with 
the s|)ecitic recognition of tlie right to hold 
Slaves ill tiie territory below that line; and 
that, before such territories are admitted 
into tho Union as States, slaves may bo 
taken there from any of tho United States, 
at tho option of tlie owners. I can never 
consent to give, additional ]K>AVer to a ma- 
jority to commit further aggressions upon 
the minority in this Union; and I will 
never consent to any proposition which wOl 
liave such a tendency, without a full guar- 


**That of Mr. Clayton— laid on the table of the House, on motion of Mr. Stephens, of Georg^ 
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antce or conntcructing measuro is connected 
witU it.” 

Mr. Clay, in reply to Mr. Davis, 
spoke as follows : 

“ I am extremely sorry to Lear the Sena- 
tor Irom Mississippi say tluit he recpiires, 
first, tlio extension of the Missouri Com- 
)romise line to the Pacific ; and, also, that 
1C is not satislied with that, but re((iiires, if 
I unilerstaiid him correctly, a jiositive pro- 
vision for the admission of Shivery south of 
that line. And now, Sir, coniiiij^ from a 
Slave State, ns I do, I owe it to myself, I 
owe it to truth, I owe it to the subject, to 
state that no earthly power could iiidnco 
me to vote for a specifio measure for the in- 
trodiiclioii of Shivery where it had not be- 
fore existed, either south or iku’IIi of that 
line. Comin;;, as T do, from a Slave State, 
itismyBolemn, deliberate, and well-matured 
determination that no jiower — no earthly 
])owor — shall compel mo to vote for the 
positive introduction of Slavery, cither 
south or north of that lino. Sir, while you 
reproMch, and justly, too, our British ances- 
tors, tor the iut.rodiictiou of this institution 
ui>on the couUneiit of America, I am, for 
one, uiiwillin;? tliat the posterity of the 
present, inhabitants of (''alifornia and New 
Mexico shall rt‘|)roac,h for doinj' just 
what we reproa<*h (Jreat .Britain for dtiiiii? 
/o us. If the citizens of those territories 
choose t«» o>tahlish Slavery, T am tor ad- 
inittiujX them with sucli ]»rin isions in their 
(’oiistitiitioiis; bat then it will hotheirowii 
Avork, and n^t ours: and their posterity 
Avill have to reproa<'h them, ami not us, for 
foriuinj^ Constitutions nllowinj; the institu- 
lion of Sl.ivi ry to evist amonj' them. These 
are .my views, Sir; and 1 choose to express 
them ; and I care not how oxteiiMvely and 
universally tlioy .are known. The lionora- 
hle Senator from Vir^^inia (Mr. Mfisonj luis 
expressed his ojiinioii t!:at Slavery exists in 
these territories; and I iiavo no doubt that 
0])iuioii is sincerely and honestly entertained 
by biiii ; and I would say, with equal sin- 
cerity and honesty, that I believe that 
Slavery nowliero exists witliin any ])ortioii 
of tbe territory acquired byu.s from Mexico. 
Ho bolds a directly contrary opinitiii to 
mine, as ho lias a perfect rij^ht to do ; and 
we will not quarrel about that dilfereiice of 
Opinion.” 

Messsrs. William E. King, of Ala- 
bama, Downs, of Louisiana, and 
Butler, of South Carolina, swelled 
the chorus of denunciation. They 


could see nothing in Mr. Clay’s 
proposition that looked like compro- 
mise; nothing but concession and 
surrender of all the rights of tlio 
South in the territories. In tlieir 
view, it was only a skillful and 
plausible device for reconciling the 
South to the sacrifice of its rights, 
and to a concession of all the new 
tenntories to Free Labor. They 
were, therefore, ntti;i-ly averse to it. 

The most remarkable speech eli- 
cited by these ^(^solves was tliat of 
Mr. Webster,’® wherein he took 
ground against the Abolitionists ; 
against the assnmi'dEiglitof Iiistmc- 
tion; against further legislation jiro- 
liibitory of Slavery in the Territories ; 
against Secession or Disunion ; 
against whatever seenn^d caleiihited 
to produce irritation or aliiMiution 
between tlie Xortli and the South; 
and in favor of liberal grants by 
Congress in aid of the colonization 
by Slave Stat(*s of tlicir tVc'O eoloreij 
iwjmlation. Jfis reasons for opt)os- 
ing any proliihitivc legislation with 
regard to Slavery in the new ter- 
ritories were set fortli as follows: 

“ Xow, as to California ami Xcw Mexico, 
I hold Slavery to bo oxcliidod from thoso 
territories by a law even superior tf) tliat 
which admits ami saiietions it in Texas. I 
moan the law of nature, of f)liy>ical ^xcoj?ra- 
phy, Iho law of tho formation of the earth, 
'i’liat law settles forever, with a slreiifjth 
beyond all terms of human enactment, that 
Shivery cannot ovist in California or New 
Mexieo. Uiidcrstaud mo, Sir; 1 mean 
Slavery as wo rejrard it; the Slavery of tho 
colored raeo ns it exists in tho Southern 
States, i shall imt disimss tho point, but 
leav'o it to tho learned gentlemen who have 
uiiderhikeii to discuss it; hut 1 suppose 
there is no Slavery of that doscriptum in 
California now. I understand that pronism^ 
a sort of penal servitude, exists tiiere, or 
rather a sort of voluntary sale of a man and 
his offspring for debt— an arrangement of a 
peculiar nature known to tho law of Me.\ico. 


“March 7, 1860. 
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Bufc wliat I mean to say is, that it is as im- 
possible that Atri(^an Slavery, ns we see it 
among us, sliould liiid its way, or be intro- 
duced, into Oalifornia and New Mexico, as 
any otlier natural impossibility. California 
and Now Mexico are Asiatic in their forma- 
tion and scenery. They are composed of 
vast ri<lgos of inonntnins, of great hight, 
■with broken ridges and deep valleys. The 
aides of l liose mountains are entirely barren ; 
their tt»j)s capped by perennial snow. There 
may bo in (\'dilornia, now made free by its 
constitJition, and no doubt there nre, some 
tracts Ilf valuable land. Ihit it is not so in 
New Mexico. Pray, what is the evidence 
wliicli every gentleman must have olitained 
on this sniiject, from information sought by 
himscU* or comimmicated by others? 1 
have iiujuircd an<l read all 1 could find, in 
order Xn aeipiire information on Ibis import- 
ant subject. What is tlicre in New Mexico 
that c(nild. by any possibility, induce any 
body to go tlicre with slaves? There are 
some narrow strips of tillaiile land on the 
borders of the riA'ers; but the rivers tbeiii- 
eelves dry up befo?*e niidsiiinnier is gone. 
All tliat the ]>eopIe can de in tiiat, region is 
to raise some little articles, some little wheat 
for their torliU/ts, and that by irrigation. 
And who expects to see a linndred black 
men <*nltivating tobacco, corn, cotton, rice, 
OP anything else, on lands in New Mexico 
made fertile only by irrigation? 

“1 look npon it, tberef<ire, as a fixed fact, 
to use tlie current expri*ssi<»n of the <lay, 
that botli California and New Mexi<’o are 
destined to bo free, so far as they are set- 
tled at all; wbi<*b 1 believe, in regard to 
Now Mexico, will be but ]iartially tor a 
great length of time; free liy the arrange- 
ment of things ordaine<l by the Power above 
ua. 1 have, therefore, to say, in this respect 
also, Miat this (amntry is fixed for freedom, 
to us many persons as sliall ever live in it, 
by a less re])eal:il)le law Ilian that wbieb 
attaches to tlie bolding of .slaves in Texas; 
and I will say further, that, if a resolution 
or a bill were now before iis to provide a 
Territorial government for New Mexico, I 
would not Vote to put any prohibition into 
it whatever. Such a pmbibition would bo 
idle, as it respects any effect it would Jiavo 
upon the Territory ; and I would imt take 
])ains uselessly to realHriri an unlirianco of 
nature, nor to reeiiaid the will of (iod. I 
would put in no Wilmot Proviso for the 
mere purjioso of a lannt or a reproach. I 
would jiut into it no evidence of the votes 
of superior power, exercised for no purpose 
but to wound the pride, wbctlu r a Just and 
rational pride, or an irrational pride, of the 
citizens of the Southern States. I have no 
such object, no such purpose. They would 
think it a taunt, an indignity ; they would 


think it to be an act taking away from them 
what Hiey regard us a proper equality of 
privilege. Whether they expect to realize 
any benoiit from it or not, they would think 
it at least a plain theoretic wrong; that 
something more or less derogatory to their 
character and their rights iiad taken place. 
I propose to iniliet no such wound upon 
any body, unless sometliing essentially im- 
l)ortttut to the country, and elHoient to the 
preseivatiou of liberty and freedom, is to be 
effected. I repeat, therefore, vSir, and, as I 
do not propose to address the Senate often 
upon this subject, 1 repeat it because I wish 
it to be distinctly understood, that, for the 
reasons stated, if a proposition were now 
here to establish a government for New 
Mexico, and if it was moved to insert a pro- 
vision for the prohibition of Slavery, I 
wouhl not vote for it. 

“Sir, if we were now making a govem- 
inent for New Mexico, and any body should 
pro()oso a Wilmot Proviso, I should treat it 
exactly ns Mr. l*olk treated tliat provision 
for excluding Slavery from Oregon. Mr. 
I*olk was known to he, in ujiinion, deehletlly 
averse to the Wilmot Provisi); hut he felt 
the necessity of eslahlishing a government 
for the territory of Oregon. The Proviso 
was in the hill ; hut lie knew it would ho 
entirely nugatory, since it took away no 
riglit, no deseribahle, no tangible, no appre- 
ciable right of llie South; lie said lie would 
sign the bill for the sake of enacting a law to 
form a government in that Territory, and let 
that entirely useless, and, in that connection, 
entirely senseless, proviso remain. Sir, we 
hear oe(?asionally of the Annexation of ( ’ana- 
da; and, if there ho any man, any of the 
Northern Democracy, or any one of the Kreo 
Soil party, who '<n|iposes it necessary to insert 
a Wilmot I’rovis ) in a territorial goveniineiit 
for New Mexico, that man would, of course, 
he of opinion that it is necessary to ]»rotect 
the everlasting snows of Can.ada from the foot 
of Slavery hy the s;imo overspreaili ng Aving 
of an act of (’ongress. Sir, wherever there 
is a siibstanliul good to he done, wherever 
tfiere is a foot of land to ho prevented from 
bi*coming slave territory, 1 am ready to as- 
sert the principle of the exclusion of Slavery, 
lam pledged to it from llio year 1S:J7 ; I have 
been pledged to it ngaiii and again ; and I 
will perform those jiledges; but I Avill not 
do a thing unnecessarily that woumls the 
feelings of others, or that does discreilit to 
my own understanding.” 

It Foems not a little remarktiblo 
that a man of Mr. Webster’s strength 
sliould have traversed tlie wliole 
ground of controversy so thoroughly 
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in a speceli inevitably calculated to 
excite deep di.ssatififaction among tbe 
great mass of liis constituents, without 
once considering or even touching this 
question : “What need exists for any 
compromise whatever ?” Admitting 
the correctness of his views and gen- 
eral positions with regard to Califor- 
nia, New Mexico, Texas, etc., wdiy 
not permit each subject demanding 
legislation to be presented in its order, 
and all questions respecting it to be 
decided on their intrinsic merits 2 lie?, 
of course, contended throughout that 
his position was unchanged, that Iiis 
views were substantially tliose lie had 
always held; 3 "et tlie ciigerness and 
satisfaction wlierewith his sjieech 
was received and rciu’intcd at 
llichniond. Charleston, New Or- 
leans, and throughout tlie Soutli, 
sliould, it seems, have convinced 
him, if tlic disappoinniumt and dis- 
pleasure of his constituents did not, 
that either he had undergone a great 
transformation, or nearly eveiy one 
else had. II is spcet.-li, though it con- 
tained little or nothing rclcrring di- 
r:jctly to the compromise proposed 
hy Mr. Clay, ♦•xerted a jiDWcrful 
influence in favor of its ultimate 
triumph. 

Mr. Douglas having reported^® a 
bill for the admission of Califoniia 
into the Union, as also one to estab- 
lish territorial governments for Utah 
and New Mexic.o, Col. J3eiiton mov- 
ed” that the ])revious orders he post- 
poned, and the Califoniia bill taken 
np. Mr. Clay proposed the laying of 
this motion on tlie table, which was 
carried by 27 Yeas to 21 Nays. Tlie 
Senate now proceeded, on motion of 
Mr. Foote, of Mississippi, to constitute 
a Select Committee of thirteen, to 


consider the questions raised hy Mr. 
Clay’s proposition, and also by re- 
solves submitted a month later hy Mr. 
Bell, of Tennessee; and on the 19th 
this Committee was elected liy ballot 
and coTn])osed as follows: 

Mr. TIi?i»ry Clay, of K(?ntucky, (lunnnnn. 
Messrs. Difkinson, of X. Y., Cooper, of Pa., 
Phrlps, of Vt., Povviia, of La., 

Boll, ofTeTin., Kin" of .\I:k, 

Cass, of Mifih., Maiiguin, of'N. C., 

Welistor, of Mass., Ma.son, of Va., 
Berrien, of (Ja., Bright, of Ind. 

l^Fr. Clay rei)ortcd''' from said Cum- 
mittee a rectniimeiidatiini, substan- 
I tially, of his original j)roposiliou of 
I compromise, save that he now pro- 
' vided for orgajiizin<r Utah as a <Iis- 
tinet Territory. Jlis report recom- 
mended the following bases of a 
I geiicnil Compromise : 

I 

“1. The .ndrriission of nny new State or 
States foniiod out of 'I’e-Kas to l»e postponed 
until llioy shall hereafter ])i\‘seiit themselves 
to bo reeeiveil into the Vnion, when it will 
he the duty of ('’omrresa fairly jmd faithfully 
I to execute the compaet with I'exas, by ad- 
1 mittinj; such new State m* Stales. 

2. TJic admissioii forthwith of (\*ilifor- 
nhi into, the rnion, with the boiindaries 
which she has ])ro|)ose(i. 

3. The estaljlisliinont. (»f Territorial (lov- 
crninenls, willnuit the AVihnot Proviso, for 
New Mexico and btah, embraj-iii" all the 
territory recently acqnircil from Mexico, not 
coiilainod in the honndarics of (’alifornia. 

“4. The CiUiihination of the. c two last 
measures in the same hill. 

5. The estaldishment of the western and 
northern honndarics of 'lexas, and the excln- 
sum from lier jurisdiction of all New Mexico, 
with the "rant to Texas of a pecuniary equiv- 
alent; and the section for that ]iurpose to be 
incorporated in the bill admittin}? (.■aliforiiia, 
and establisbinjf Territorial (iovernmeiits for 
Utah and New Mexico. 

I “ft. More cfteetual enactments of law to 
secure the proTiqit delivery of i)erson.s bound 
to service or labor in one State, iitulor the 
laws thereof, who escape into another State ; 
and 

' “7. Abstaining from abolishing Slavery, 

but, iimler a heavy penalty, prohibiting the 
Slave-Trade, in the District of Columbia.” 


March 25, 1850. 


” April 5th. 


M May 8th. 
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And still the debate went on, 
hardly interrupted by the death 
(July 10th) of Gen. Taylor, and the 
accession of Vice-President Fillinore 
to the Presidency. Repeated eiforts 
to cut oft’ from California all her 
territory south of 36*-^ 30' ; to send 
back her (fonstitution to a new con- 
vention of lier people, etc., etc., were 
made by S<»uthern ultras, but defeat- 
ed ; and finally the bill to admit 
Cali torn la })assed the Senate by 34 
Yeas to 18 Nays — all Southern — 
and the bill organizing the Territo- 
ries of New Mexico and Utah, as 
proposed, likewise passed two days 
thereafter : Yeas 27 ; Nays 10. The 
otlicM* measures embraced in the pro- 
position of compromise were in like 
manner successively carried with lit- 
tle serious opposition. 

TVlton these measures reached the 
House, they encoiuitered a spirited 
rcsistnnee ; but the bill organizing 
the Territory of New Mexico Avas 
added as an amendment or rider” 
to the bill defining tlie Northern 
boundary of Texas, and paying her 
ten millions for assenting to such de- 
markation. This was moved by Mr. 
Linn Uoyd (pemocrat), of Kentucky, 
and pr(^vailed by Yeas 107, Nays 
99. The bill, as thus amended, 
was first d(!f(jat(jd — Yeas 99; Nays 
107; but Mr. Howard, of Texas, 
who had voted in tlie negative, now 
moved a reconsideration, which 
was carried — Yeas 122; Nays 81; 
whereuj)on the Previous Question 
was seconded — Yeas 115; Nays 
97; and the bill passed*" as amended 
• — Yeas 198 ; Nays 97. The Califor- 
nia bill was next** taken up and 

*» August 13th. 


passed — ^Ycas 150; Nays 66 — (all 
Southern); and then the Utah bill 
was in like manner passed — Yeas 97 ; 
Nays 85 — (mainly Northern Free 
Soil). The bills providing more 
eftectually for the recovery of fugi- 
tive Slaves, and abolishing the Slave- 
trade in the District, were likewise 
passed by decided majorities; and 
the Stmate** concurred in the House 
amendment, wlierehy two of its mea- 
sures had been welded together — 
Yeas 31 ; Nays 10 (Northern Free 
Soil). So all tlio measures originally 
included in Mr. Clay’s proposition 
of couii)romiso became laws of the 
land. 

Tlie propelling force, whereby 
these acts were pushed through Con- 
gress, in defiance id* the origimil con- 
victions of a majority of its members, 
or at least tlie lubricating oil wlierc- 
with the ways were rendered ])assa- 
ble, was. contained in that article 
of tlie hill i)ro])nsing to the State 
of Texas the establishment of lier 
Northern boundary, Avliich reads ; 

Fourth, Tho Uniteil States, in oDiisiiler- 
.ation of said establisliinent of lioutidario.s, 
cession of rlairns to territory, aiul relin- 
Huisliinent of claims, 'will pay to the State 
of Texas tho sum of ten millions of dollars, 
in a stock bearing five per cent, interest, 
and redeemable at tho end of fourteen years; 
the interest payable lialf-ycarly, at tho Trea- 
sury of tlio Uiiitoil States.” 

By this artiidc, the puldic debt of 
Texas, ]>roviously wort.li in market 
but some twenty to tliirty per cent, 
of its face, was suddenly raised near- 
ly or ipiite to par, to the entire satis- 
faction of its hiilders — mapy of them 
members of Congress, or their very 
intimate friends. Corruption, thinly 

>> September 7th. ^ September 9th. 


Scptcmljcr 4th. 
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disguised, haunted the purlieus and 
stalked tlirouglitho lialls of the Capi- 
tol ; and numbers, hitherto in needy 
circumstances, suddenly found them- 
selves rich, llie great majority, of 
course, were impervious to sikjIi in- 
fluenc(^s ; but the controlling and 
controllable minority were not. This 
was j>robably the lii'st instance in 
M’hicli measures of vital consequence 
to the country were caiTied or de- 
feated in Congress under the direct 
spur of 2 >ccuniary interest. 

Politicial compromises, though 
they have been remdered un save ay 
by abuse, are a necessary incident of 
mixed or balanced governments — 
that is, of all l)ut simjjle, unchecked 
despotisms. AVherever lilxirty exists, 
therr diversities (ff judgment ^yill be 
devidoped ; and, unless one will domi- 
nates over all otiicrs, a ])ractical 
mean be!we(*n widely dillering con- 
victions must soinctiincs be sought. 
If, for cvamplo, a h'gislature is com- 
posed of two distinct bodies or houses, 
and they ditfer, as they oc^easioiially 
will, wiili regard to tlie j)r(q)riety or 
the amount of an ap])ropriation re- 
quired fur a certain purpose, and 
neither is disposed to give way, a 
])artial concession on eitlier hand is 
often the most feasible mode of prac- 
tical adjustment. "Where the object 
contem])latcd is novel, or non-essen- 
tial to the general eltieiency of the 
public seiwice — such as the construc- 
tion of a new railroad, canal, or otlier 
public work — the rcpugnanco of 
’either house should suflSco entirely 
to defeat, or, at least, to postpone it ; 
for neither branch has a right to ex- 
act from the other confonnity with 
its views on a disputed point as the 
.price of its own concurrence in mca- 
14 


sures essential to the existence of the 
Governiiieiit. The attempt, there- 
fore, of the Senate of Febriiary- 
March, 1849, to dictate to the House, 
‘‘ You shall consent to such an or- 
ganization of the territories as we 
prescribe, or we will defeat the Civil 
Appropriation bill, and thus deriinge, 
if not arrest, llio nn)st vital machin- 
ery of tlio Government,'’ was utterly 
unjiiBtilial)lo. Yet this should not 
blind ns to the fact that differences 
of opinion are at times dev'eloped on 
questions of decided moment, where 
the rights of each i)arty arc equal, 
and where an ultimate coneiirrenee 
j in one common line of action is es- 
sential. Without some deference to 
adv'erse convictions, no confederation 
I of the insurgent colonies was attain- 
I able — no Union of the States could 
have been effected. And wliere tlio 
Executiv’O is, by according him. the 
veto, clothed with a limited power 
over the making i>f laws, it is iuevi- 
fablo tliat some deference to liis 
views, his convictions, should he 
evinced hy those who fashion and 
mature those laws. Under this as- 
])eet, compromise in governmcTit is 
sometimes indispensable and lauda- 
ble. 

But wliat is known in State legis- 
lation as loff-ntUhuj is (piitc another 
matter. A. has a bill, which he is 
intent on passing, but which luis no 
intrinsic worth that e.oinmends it to 
]usfeIlow-meinbei*s. But B., 0., D., 
and the residue of the alphabet, hare 
each his ‘‘ little bill not, perhaps, 
specially obnoxious or objectionable, 
but such JIB could not be pjissed on 
its naked merits. All alike must 
fail, unless carried by that reciproci- 
ty of support suggested by their com- 
mon need and peril. An understand- 
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ing is effected between their several 
backers, so that A. votes for the bills 
of B., C., D., etc., as the indispensable 
means of securing the passage of his 
own darling ; and thus a whole litter 
of bills become laws, whereof no sin- 
gle one was demandtjd by the public 
interest, or could have passed without 
the aid of others as unworthy as it- 
self. Such is substantially the pro 
cess wliere])y our statute-books are 
loaded with acts which subserve no 
end but to fill tlie pockets of the few, 
at the expense of the rights or the 
interests of the many. 

It was entirely proper that Con- 
gress should provide at once for tlie 
temi^orary govorniiKmt of all the ter- 
ritories newly acipiin'd from Mex- 
ico ; and there was no radical objec- 
tion to doing this in one bill, if that 
should seem advisahh». As tlie estab- 
lishment of a definite boundary be- 
tween New Mexico and Texas was 
essential to the traiKpiillity and 
security of the Territory, that object 
might fairly be contemplated in the 
act providing a civil government | 


tliercfor. But why Texas should be 
paid Ten Millions of dollars for relin- 
quishing her pretensions to territoiy 
never possessed by, nor belonging to, 
her — territory which had been first 
a(?qnircd from Mexico by the forces 
and then bought of her by the mon- 
ey of the Union — is not obvious ; 
and why this payment, if made at all, 

I should be a make- weight in a bargain 
covering a A'aricty of arrangements 
with which it had no j)roper connec- 
tion, is still loss explicable. And 
Avhen, on the back of this, was piled 
an act to provide new facilities for 
sLive-catcliing in the Free States, os- 
tensibly balanced by another which 
required the slave-traders of Wash- 
ington to remove tluiir jails and auc- 
tion-rooms aevoss the Potomac to that 
dull ohl dwarl* of* a city wliieh had re- 
cently been rctroced(?d to Virginia, as 
if on jnirposc to facilitate this arrange- 
ment, the n(»t produc*.t w'as a corrupt 
monstrosity in legislation and morals 
which even tlie gr(‘at name oi* Henry 
Claj- slioiild not shield from lasting 
oj)probrium. 


XVL 

THE ERA OF SLAVE-HUNTING. 

But, whatever theoretic or practi- ! general joy the announcement that 
cal objections may be justly made to ; all the diiferences between the diverse 
the Compromise of 1850, there can be j ‘ sections’ hftd been adjusted and set- 
no doubt that it was accepted and rati- tied. The terras of settlement w'ero, 
fied by a great maj« »rity < »f the Ameri- to that majority, of quite subordinate 
can People, wdiether in the North or in consequence ; they wanted peace and 
the South, tfliey were intent on busi- prosperity, and w^ere nowise inclined 
ness — then remarkabl y prosperous to cut each other’s throats and burn 
— on planting, building, trading, and ea(;h other’s houses in a quarrel r^on- 
getting gain — and they hailed with ceming (as tliey regarded it) only the 
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status of negroes. The Compromise 
had taken no money from their pock- 
ets; it had imposed upon them no 
pecuniary burdens ; it had exposed 
them to no personal and palpable 
dangers: it had ratlicr repelled the 
gaunt specter of Civil War and Dis- 
union (liabitually conjured up when 
Slavery had a point to carry), and 
in(Teased the facilities for making 
money, while opening a boundless 
vista of National gniatness. security, 
and internal harmony. Especially 
by the trading class, and tlie great 
majority of the dwellers in seaboard 
cities, was this view clicrishcd with 
intense, intolerant veheineriee. 

The Compromise had been violent- 
ly opj)osed, alike from the South 
and from the North — of course, on 
opposite grounds. The ‘‘Fire-Eat- 
ers,” or disciples of TVIr. Callionii, 
regarded it as surremlering the sub- 
stance of all that was in dispute — 
the newly acquired territories — to 
t]i(3 Norlii. wliile amusing the South 
witli a mere slifulow' of* triumph in 
the waiver of any ])Ositive, peremp- 
t»»rv excln.-ion i’f Slavery therefrom. 
They resolved not to submit to it, but 
to rouse their section at lirst to the- 
oretical, ultimately to forcible, resist- 
ance. To this end, a direct issue was 
made against the Conijlroinise in Mis- 
sissi})pi — next to South Carolina, the 
most intensely Pro-Slavery State in 
the Union — by nominating a “ State 
Rights” ticket, headed by Jefi’erson 
Davis for Governor — Mr. Davis hav- 
ing opposed the Comi)nimisc in the 
Senate wdtli determined pertinaenty. 
Ilis adversaries accepted the chal- 
lenge, and nominated a “ Union” 
ticket ill opposition, headed by Hen- 

* Foote, 28,738; Davis, 27,729. 

* For Cooperation, 26,098; for Secession, 


ry S. Foote for Governor — Mr. Foote, 
as Mr. Davis’s colleague, though he 
demurred to Mr. Clay’s programme 
at the outset, having supported the 
Compromise to the extent of his abil- 
ity. Ihe election ocjcniTed early in 
November, 1851 ; when the “ Union” 
party won a complete tiiumph — the 
vote being the largest ever yet polled, 
and Mr. i\K)te elected ])y over 1,000^ 
majority. The r(.*st of the “ Union” 
State ticket, with a strongly “ Union” 
Legislature, succeeded hy still lai’ger 
majorities. Alabama, likewise, (*hose 
a “ Union” Legislature, and a “ Uni- 
on” majority of Congressmen. Loui- 
siana, this year, clectc?d a “ Whig” 
Auditor and Legislature — meaning 
iiiiufh the same thing. And even 
South Carolina — having heeii sum- 
moned by lier chieftains (Mr. Cal- 
lioun being now dead) to elect a 
Convention, wherel)y her course in 
the exigency should be determined — 
gave a “Cooperation” majority of 
over 7,000 on tlic j)opular® vote, 
electing 114 “ Cooj)eratioiiists” to 64 
unqualified “ Secessionists.” In oth- 
er w'ords, she voted not to attemi)t 
Secession without the concurrence 
and support of her Southern sisters — 
this being the si la] >6 wherein she could, 
with leavst sacrifice of pride or consis- 
tency, indicate her disposition not to 
rusli madly u])on the perils of Dis- 
union and Civil War. Thus the tri- 
umj)h of the Compromise in the Slave 
States was complete; for it was felt 
to bo pre[)Osterous to make the issue 
ill any other States if it could not be 
upheld in these. 

Ill the North, likewise, »the acqui- 
escence in the Compromise was gen- 
eral and decisive ; though here, too, 

17,796. These totals arc obtained by adding up 
the votes for delegates in the several ** parishes.* 
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some of its cardinal provisions pro- 
voked strenuous opposition. The 
new Fugitive Slave Law proved 
espeeially ol)n()xioiift, botli in prin- 
ciple and practice, to a large and 
earnest minority. It had been ori- 
ginally drafted by Senator Mason, 
of Virginia — a man conspicuously 
charged with tliat pro-Slavcry venom 
which has since made him a leading 
-Rebel — and wlio liad already signal- 
ized himself by his efforts to render 
the xnaintenance of the Union impos- 
sible on any other terms than those 
of the most utter and abject devotion, 
on the part of the North, to the most 
extreme Pro-Slavery aspirations and 
poli(;y of the South. ITc opposed, as 
weliave seen, ]\rr. Clay's programme < >f j 
compromise, as entirely too favorable 
to the North; he had been among 
the foremost of the Southern ultras | 
in defeating that prograinnie in its 
primitive shape; and he had stub- 
bornly resisted the admission of Cali- 
fornia as a Free State, unless and 
until paid for by concessions on the 
part of the North. Yet his draft of 
a Fugitive Slave Law was adopted 
by the great Com])nunis(? Committeo, 
and ultimately rushed through the 
two Houses with little consideration 
and less scrutiny. When it was 
reached in its order in the lower, 
Judge James Thoinj)son® obtained 
the floor ^ — doubtless by preaiTange- 
ment with Speaker Cobb — and spoke 
in favor of the measure as just aiid 
necessary, closing his remarks by a 
demand of the Previous Question. 
This was sustained by a majority; 
and the hill— with all its im] perfec- 
tions on its head, and without afford- 
ing any opportunity for amendment — 

• Democrat, of Erie, Pa. September 12th. 

^iSomiioL A. Eliot, Massachusetts, John L. 


was ordered to a tiurd reading by 
109 Yeas to 75 Nays — every member 
from a Slave State who voted at all, 
voting Yea, with 28 Democrats and 
3® Whigs from Free States. From 
the Free States 33, from the Slave 
States 16 members were absent, or 
withheld their votes; and, as the 
vote in the Senate stood 27 for to 12 
against it, with 21 absent, it is note- « 
worthy that it passed cither House 
by the votes of a decided minority 
of the members thereof. Still, it is 
hardly jprohahle that, had every 
meniher been present and voted, it 
would have been defeated. 

'IWs iiKuisure, so inconsiderately 
adopted, was specially objectionable 
to the IminaiuT instincts of the Free 
States in tlu^se particailars : 

1. It directed and provided for the 
surrender to the claimant of each 
alleged fugitive from Slav(‘ry with- 
out allowing such alleged fugitive a 
trial by jury; though the Federal 
Constitution ® exj>ressly prorides that 

“In suits at copnmon law, where the 
value in controversy shall exceed twenty 
dollars, the rij;ht of trial by jury ahull be 
: preserved:” 

; So that, while any person, of whom 
I dainag(*s are claimed to the amount 
of twenty dollars, is entitled to a 
trial of the issue by jury, lie whose 
liberty, or whose wife and children, 
are in jeopardy, is especially denied 
i that right by this act. He may be 
j entirely and unimpeachably white — 

I for tin’s act knows nothing of color; 

! he may he the Governor of a State, 
j tJie Bishop of a great Church ; he 
may be General-in-Chief i)f the arm- 
ies of the Union, engaged in a mo- 
mentous war ; but, if any one chooses 

Taylor, Ohio, Edward W. McGaughoy, In- 
diana. * Amendments — Article YIL 
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to swear that he is a slave who has 
escaped fi'oni his owner’s service, 
he cannot require a trial by jury 
of the issue so raised, although 
the judge or commissioner before 
whom the claimant sees lit to bring 
him may be in league with that 
chiimant to get liiin out of the pro- 
tection of tlic law and into the power 
of his deadly enemies. And it is 
specially provided by this act’ that 

110 triiil or ]ioariii<r uiulor tins act 
slijill tho iestiiiioiiv ot* such alleged fugitive 
be admitted iu evi<lence.” 

2. It did unt even allow liim a 
hearing before a judge; but author- 
ized the ca])tor to take him at once 
before any commissioner aj)[)ofnte<l 
to tnke dei)OsitioTis, (jtc., by a Judge 
of the Federal Courts, wlio wjis 
clotlied by this act witli jihuiary 
power in the premises; on whose 
rendition and ('crillitate he miglit 
b(‘ hurried oil* at onee into Slavery, 
without stny or np] leal. 

S, Said eoinniissioncr was to re- 
ceive f<»r his services in cas<i he 
dircH^tod tlie suiTOTidor of the allegcMl 
fugitive, but only §5 in ease he, for 
any cause, de(?M *d against the claim- 
ant. The act thus, iu effect, <»ireivd 
him a bribe to decide against tlic 
pei*fi<pn eharg(Hl witli owing “service 
or labor.” * 

4. Tlie persons charged M’ith the 
duty of arresting the alleged fugitives 
were, in every instatice, authorized 
and empowered by tlie a(^t to “ sum- 
mon and call to their aid the by- 
standers, or eornttaUtH of th»* 

])ropcr county,” to aid them in their 
Work ; “ and all good citizens are 

’Sec. G. 

^ Tho reason, or, at least, tho excuse, ofTerod 
for this, imported that tho labor of making out 
the necessary papers was greater in case of a 
rendition tlian in the alternative. 


hereby eommanded to aid and assist 
in the prompt and efficient execution 
of this law.” 

Mr. John Van Buren, in a letter® 
to a Massachusetts Convention of 
opponents of tliis law, while admit- 
ting the riglit to reclaim and the 
duty of surrendering fugitives from 
Slavery, condemned tlie eiiaclmeiit 
in all its more imjiortaut features : 
first, as an assuiii])tioii by Congress 
I of a duty jiroperly devolving on the 
States,’” and to he riglitfiilly exeimted 
by State laws, triliiiiials, and function- 
aries. The demurrer that the Su- 
])reme Court had decided " adversely 
to this ]>osition was met by Mr. Van 
i Buren as follows ; 

“ Bv tliifl derision, jndgi's in doterminin^ 
thr <|iU‘stion of autiiorily would ])robjibly 
Ik* coiictludrd. But, in u popular disrussiou 
of the propriety of a law, with a view to its 
repeal or inoditicatuai, 1 sup|)ose we are at 
liberty to believe in (»pposition to a deeisiuu 
of the S\iprenic ('ourt. K\a n the executive 
and legislative depart nieiits deny its au- 
thority to biiul tlicin. The Su|>reme Court 
decided that the Alien and Sedition Law 
was e<»!istitntlonaI, and Matfiiew Lyon was 
iniprisoiiod niuler it. The rresident, Mr. 
Jelferson, deeided that it was not, and par- 
dtuied Mr. Lyon. The Supreme Court de- 
eided that Cemgress e(aild eonstitutionally 
oliartcr a Bank of the I'nited States, and 
tliat the j)roi>riety and necessity of doing so 
were to he judged hy Congress. Tlio 
President, (Jen. J;ic*kson, ileeideil that such 
an a(‘t wa^s unconstitutional, and vetoed it. 
With these examples before me, 1 feel au- 
thorized to exj»re.ss the opinion wliich I 
entertain, that the Fugitive Slave Act is 
uiu*/Onstitutional, beeause ('ongress has no 
power to legislate upon the subject.” 

Witli regard to tlie fhuiial hy this 
of all soml)laii(;e of a jury trial to 
liersons claimed under it as fugitive 
slaves, Mr. Van Bureu was equally 

*•' Dated New York, April 4, 18r>l. 

This view was also taken b}” many South- 
rons of tlio “ State Rights” scthool, especially by 
several eminent South Carolinians. 

u In tho case of Prigg against Pennsylvania. 
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decided and foreiWe, ns is evinced by 
these further oxtraefs from his letter: 

“ Ihitj to those who refziird thv decision of 
tlio Supreme Ctiurt ;is (‘onclusivo, it Is ini' 
port, -lilt to (Muisulor other olijoctioiis to the 
ju*t. Ooncediiijz the powrr of Conj^resa tt» 
lejrisljito ujmn this sul)'H‘ct. I think the act 
in question is u neon. stitnt ion til, bectiiise it 
docs not jfivo the person sci/eil a trial hy 
jury at the pltice where lie is so seized, iiiul 
iielbre he is put in the custody of the claim- 
ant, with a warrant totrjtnsport liiin. * * * 

“In iny judirmonl., the claim of service 
secured hy the (’tinstitntion, if it requires a 
law to enforce, it, and if (Vitnrrcss can ptiss 
sncIi a law, can only he pnivided for hy an 
act which secures I lie trial of a question in 
a roftiilar suit before a jury. The seventh 
amendment to the C< institution provide.s 
that, ‘ in suits af c(»?niiion law, where the 
value in controver.'iy shall exceed twenty 
dollars, the ri^jfht of trial by jury slnill ho | 
])reserved,’ etc. This anieiidment, as well 
us the fifth, which ileclaivs that ‘no person 
shall he deprived of lite, lilierty, or jiroper- 
ty, without duo proees.-, of law,’ grow out I 
of tho opposition inaiiife"ted to tlio adoption | 
of the Constitution, hecjin.se it did not, in 
terms, provide for the trial by jury in civil 
cjwes. It is noodless to ivmiml an American 
of tlio anxiety with which this in.stitiition 
lijts been watched. It i.s well described by 
^Ir. Justice Story, in tlie cjiso of Parsons rx. 
Bedford, 8 Peters, I Hi. Justice Story also 
explains wdiat is inejint by ‘a suit at com- 
mon law,’ in the section qiioteil. It covers 
iiU suits except tIiu.so of equity, jwluiiralty, | 
or iiiaritiiJio juri.sdietloM ; jiikI tho Judiciary^ | 
Act of I7H'J (cli.'ipter 2<i, .seel ions 1>, 1‘2, and . 
10), carries this construction into practical ■ 
operjitioii. It will lianlly ho claimed that j 
Congress can take n msf wliich entitles a 
larty to a jury, and dei»rivo him of a jury 
ly l•onverting it into a smiimary proceed- 
ing, or tlnit they can, in tlio .saino way, do- 
jirive him of his liherfy or ]>roperty without 
due jirocess of laiv. If they could do thi.s, 
the trial by jury and the duo proce.ss of law 
secureil hy the Coii.stitntioii become a mock- 
ery. Treating this as a mere ipiestion of 
])roperty exceeding twenty dollars in vjilue, 

1 eutertiiiri no doubt that it is a case whore 
a jury trial is secured hy the Constitution. 

“ It m.ay ho said that a |H.‘rson seized can 
try tho question of his riglit to froodoin hy 
a jury at tho place whence lie lied. This is 
a consolation, to he sure, to a man whoso 
freedom has been destroyed liy seizure and 
transportation from his ijoiiie; and, if lio 
could get his witncs.ses t<i the place where 
the claimant concludes to take liim, ho 
conld have a trial. Hut tlio act in question 
provides no jury trial anywhere; there is no 


obligation on tlie claimant to take tho per- 
son he seizes to any particular place ; and if 
/ have a riglit to try the ipiestioij of title to 
property 1 hold at the place where the prof)- 
erty is, and where the demand is iiiado, 
how' cun it i )0 argued that 1 have no such 
right Avhen tho demand made is for my 
thews and sinew's? 

“It is urged that Juries Avould not render 
verdicts in favor of claimants, wdioro the 
riglit W'as established. This does not cor- 
resfjond with my ohscrviitiou of jury trials. 
On Iho contrary, wdiatever prejudice jurors 
, may feel against tlio law, I have hardly over • 
! know'll them to fail in obeying the direcliona 
of tho Court upon a point of law. 

‘‘ It is also suggested, that tlio expense of 
recovering a fugitive hy this mode would 
ainiuint to a destruction of tho right. If 
such an evil exists, it is incident to this im> 
fortumitc relation. It certainly furnishes 
no‘ reason wiiy tho Gonstitiilion should ho 
violatcil, and a safognanl broken down in 
rofcroiico to the liberty of a hiitnari being, 
which is soeured to him in dofoiidiiig a 
horse or a halo of cotton.” 

That tho iirovisions of this act 
were harsh and (?niol is certain ; but 
that any act jiroviiling for tlie rooov- 
iny of fugitives from Slavery could 
have been at once humane and elH- 
ciont, is not obvious. And, as tho 
cajitnro and rendition of alleged 
slaves under this aet claimed a huge 
share of public attention during the 
thrt.'c or four years immediately fol- 
lo^ving its passage, while the residue 
of the Compromise measures evoked 
no sjiecial exeitmneut, and had none 
other than a noiseless, passive opera- 
tion, it is not remarkable that greater 
success in slave-hunting, with greater 
alacrity on tho part of the Free 
States in ministering to such success, 
seemed to the general ITortlicrn 
mind the sum and substance, the 
being’s end and aim,” of the Com- 
2 >romises of 1850. And, as the Fed- 
eral Administration, whereof Mr. 
Fillmore remained tho official head, 
and Mr. Webster became the ani- 
mating soul, gave prominence and 
emphasis to the exertions of its sub- 
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ordinates in aid of slave-catcliirig, 
tlie alienation from it of anti-Slavery 
Whigs became more and more decid- 
ed and formidable. 

Numerous arrests of alleged fu- 
gitives were made in various parts 
of the country, but not with uniform 
success. In New York City, l^hila- 
delphia, and other marts largely en- 
gaged in Southern trade, no serious 
resistance was offered ; though in one 
case a black man remanded to Mary- 
land as a fugitive was honorably re- 
jected and set at liberty by the 
claimant, as not tlie slave for wliom 
ho had been mistaken. In Boston, 
serious ])opular repugnance to ren- 
dition was repeat(;dly manifested; 
and in one case a negro known as 
Sliadrach, who had been arrested as 
a fugitive, was rescued aud escaped. 
In taller cases, liowevcr, and con- 
spicuously in those of Tliomas Sims’* 
and Anthony Burns," the State and 
CAty Muthoritics, the Judiciary, the 
Military, the nun’chants, and proba- 
bly a tit^cided majority of tlie citi- 
zens, aj)proved an<l aided tlie surren- 
der. I’licre were cases, however, 
wherein the popular sentiment of the 
country was on the side of the hunted 
bhurks — a® was evinced at Syracuse," 
N. Y., in the rescue of Jerry Logueii, 
an alleged fugitive, from the hands 
of the authorities, and his protccjtion 
by alternately liiding and forward- 
ing him until ho made his escape 
into Canada. At Christiana, Lan- 
caster Co., Pa.," wdicre a considerable 
number of negroes vrere compactly 
settled, Edward Gorsuch, a Mary- 
land slaveholder, who attcnijited, 
with two or three accomplices, to 
seize his alleged slaves, four in mim- 

" April 12, 1851. » Maj 27, 1854. 


her, was resisted by the alanned, in- 
dignant blacks, and received a ball 
from a musket fired by one of them 
which proved fatal ; and his son, 
who liad accompanied liim, was 
wounded. A nd in Milwaukee, AVis., 
Sherman M. Booth liaving been con- 
victed ill the U. S. District Court of 
aiding in the rescue of Joshua Glo- 
ver, a fugitive from St. Louis, the 
Supreme Couit of that State, on a 
haheHH eorjms sued out in liis lichalf, 
decided tlie Fugitive Slave Law un- 
constitutional and void, and set him 
at liberty. This decision w'as over- 
niled, liowevcr, by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in a unani- 
mous decision allirmiiig the validity 
of the Fugitive Slave Law, and di- 
recting that, though a State C<nirt 
might pro[)erly grant a hah voryuH 
ill behalf of a person imprisoned 
under Federal authority, yet that the 
custodian in such case had cmly to 
make return lliat he </V7« so hold, and 
tliat this return, being proved tinith- 
ful, must 1)0 accc'ptcd by the State 
Court as sufficient and conclusive — 
the Federal aud State jurisdictions 
being each sovereign within its pro- 
per sphere, and each entitled to 
entire respect from the other, though 
operative over the same territoiy. 
And this remains to this day the ad- 
judicated law of the laud. 

The activity and universality of 
slave-hunting, under the a(?t of 1850, 
were most remarkable. Tliat act 
became a law on the 18th of Sejitem- 
ber ; and, wHlthin ten days thci*eafter, 
a negro named James Hamlet had 
been seized in the city of No w’ York, 
and very summarily dispatched to a 
woman in Baltimore, who claimed 

[ October 1, 1861. " September 11, 186L 
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him as her slave. Before the act was 
a moil til old, there had been several 
arrests under it, at Harrisburg and 
near Bedford, Pa., in Philadelphia, 
at Detroit, and in otlier places. 
Within tlio first year of its existence, 
more ])ersons, jirobahly, were seized 
as fugitive slaves than during the 
preceding sixty years. Many of these 
seizures were made under circjim- 
stances of great figgravation. Tims, 
in Philadelphia, Euphemia Williams, 
who had lived in Pennsylvania in 
freedom all her life, as she afllrmed, 
and had there become the mother of 
six living children, of whom the old- 
est was seventeen, was arrested in 
1851 as the slave of a Marvlander 
named Purnell, from whom she was 
charged with esr^aping twenty-two 
years before. Her hix children were 
claimed, of course, as also the l>rop- 
erty of her alleged master. TT}>oii 
a full hearing, Judge Kane decided 
that she was not the person claimed 
by Burnell as his slave Mahala. But 
there Averc scA'eral instances in wliicli 
persons Avho had lived in unchalleng- 
ed freedom from lift ecu to twenty- 
five years AA^erc seized, surr(*nd(?red, 
and carried away into life-hmg Sla- 
very. 

The needless brutality Avilh A\diich 
these seizures Avere often made, tend- 
ed to intensify tlie popular rejnig- 
nanee Avhich they ocicasioned. In 
repeated instances, the first notice 
the alleged fugitive had of his peril 
Avas given him by a blow on the 
head, sometimes with a Iieavy club 
or stick of wood ; and, being thus 
knocked down,hcA\’as carried, bleed- 
ing and insensible, before the facile | 
commissioner, Avho made short Avork 
of identifying liim, and earning his 
ten dollars, by remanding him into 


I Slavery. In Columbia, Pa., March, 
1852, a negro, named William 
Smith, Avas seized as a fugitive by a 
Baltimore police officer, while work- 
ing in a lumber-yard, and, attempt- 
ing to escape, the officer dreAV a ])i8- 
tol and shot him dead. In Wilkes- 
barre. Pa., a deputy marshal and three 
or four Virginians suddenly came 
upon a nearly Avliite mulatto waiter 
at a hotel, and, falling upon him 
from behind with a club, partially 
shackled him. He fought them off 
with the liand-culf which they had 
secured to his right Avrist, and, cover- 
ed Avith blood, rushed from the 
house and jdunged into the Siis<pie- 
hanna, exclaiming: “I Avill be 
drowned rather than taken alive!” 
lie Avas pursued to the river-bank, 
and thence fired upon repeatedly, at 
a A’cry slu)rt distanc'C, as he stood in 
the water, up to his nia*k, until a ball 
entered liis liead, instantly covering 
his face Avith hli)od. The hy-staiid- 
ers, who had by this time collected, 
AA'crt: disgusted and imlignant, and 
the hunters, fearing their interi)Osi- 
tioii, retired for consultation, lie 
thereu|M»ii came out of the Avatcr, 
j apparently dying, and lay doAvn on 
the shore. One of liis pursuers re- 
marked that dead niggers Avere not 
j AA’orth taking South.” Ills clotlies 
j having been torn ufl* iu the scuifie, 
! simic one brought a 2 >air of ])auta- 
]o<u)s, aud ])ut them on liim, ami he 
Avas ]iel|>ed to liis feet by a negro 
named Rex ; on seeing Avhicli, the 
hunters returned and presented their 
revolvers, driving him again into the 
riA^cr, where he remained more than 
an liour, with only his head above 
the Avater. His claimants dared not 
come Avithin his powerful grasp, as 
he afterwai'd said, “he would have 
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died contented, could he have car- 
ried two or three of them down with 
him.” And the hunters were deter- 
red or shamed hy the spectators from 
furtlier firing. Preparations being 
made to arrest them as riotei*s, they 
absconded ; whereupon, their victim 
w'aded some distance up tlie stream, 
and was soon after found by some 
women, lying flat on his facie in a 
corn-field, insensible. Ho was then 
duly cared for, and his wounds 
dressed, which was the last that was 
seen of him. llis assailants were 
afterward arrested in Philadelpliia, 
on a charge of riot, on a warrant 
issued on due complaint by a State 
magistrate ; but J ustice Grier, of the 
United States Supreme Court, arrest- 
ed the proceedings as an unauthor- 
ized interference with Federal ofli- 
cers in the discharge of their duty. 
Ill llis opinion, discharging the pris- 
oners, he said : 

Wo arc unable to pcrceivo in this trans- 
action anyll'inj^ worthy of hlaiuo in the 
cornluot of tiicstj officers, in tlieir nnsuccoss- 
ful emleavora !«) lultill a most ihiigcrous and 
ilisgnstin*; duty; except, perha]»8, a want 
of snfficiiMit courage and persisvorance in 
till' altenipt to excc-nU tho writ!” 

Of course, a law affording such 
facilities and temptations to kidnap- 
ping was not allowed to jiass unim- 
proved by the numerous villains who 
regarded negroes as the natural and 
lawful ]>rey of whites under all cir- 
cumstances. The Kentucky Yeo- 
man^ a Democratic pr(>-Slavery 
organ, once remarked that the work 
of arresting fugitives had become a 
regular business along tbo border 
line between the Slave and Free 
States, and that some of those engag- 
ed in it were not at all particular as 
to tho previous slavery or freedom of 
those they arrested. How could it 


be exjiectod that they sliould be ? In 
many instances, free colored girls 
were hired for household service at 
some ])oint distant from that where 
they Juid jireviously resided, and 
were known ; and, being thus uiisus- 
])ectiiigly si>irited away from all who 
could identify thoin, were hurried 
off bito Slavery. Sometimes, tlioiigh 
not often, negroes were tempted by 
heavy bribes to betray their brethren 
into tlie hands of the slave liuiitcrs. 
In one instance, a clerk in a dry- 
goods store in wes^teru New York, 
who was of full age, a meiubcr of a 
church, and liad hitherto borne a re- 
s])cctable character, hired two colored 
boys to work for him in a hotel in 
Ohio, and on his way thitlier sold 
them as fugitive slaves to tliree Jveii- 
tnekians, who apj)ear to have be- 
lieved his ri'jiresentatioiis. One of 
tho intended victims, detei'ting the 
])lot, escaped from the cars, knocking 
down the Jventii(*kiaii who under- 
took to prevent him. The other was 
sold for ^750 to an honorable slave- 
holder in Warsaw, Ky., who, upon 
jiroof of the outrage, prom])tly and 
cheerfully returned him to freedom. 
One girl, who was hired from New 
Vork, to live as a servant in Newark, 
N. J., was taken directly tlirongh 
Newark to Washington, and there 
offered to a slave-tra<ler for §(100, but 
not accepted ; when she, having be- 
come alarmed, appealed to the Jiotel- 
keeper for ])rotcctiou ; whereupon 
the kidna])])ers abandoned her, but 
wore ultimately arrested at Ellicott’s 
Mills, Md., and returned to New- 
YYirk, where the liusbaiid was con- 
victed, and sent to tlie penitentiary. 
In one instance, a negro, near Ed- 
wardsville. Ills., wdio had been em- 
ployed in the work of capturing sev- 
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eral alleged fugitives, finally met a 
win'to ninn on the highway, present- 
ed a pistol, and arrested liiiii as a 
runaway slave, for whom a reward 
of $200 luid lieon offered. The 
white man hapixnicd, liowever, to bo 
acquiiiuted in Edwardsvilic, and was 
tlnis enabled to establisli liis right to 

The business of slave-hunting be- 
came so profitable that the sheriff of 
Montreal, Canada, rc(*c‘ived, in Janu- 
ary, 1855, a letter from a jioliee offi- 
cer and ctuistahle, in Ereileriek, Aid., 
inakinj: him this tempting proposi- 
tion : 

** N’rtst niiinhcps of slaves,” s/iys the Frede- 
rick ollicial, ‘‘ eseapiiijr from llieir masters or. 
owners, sue<'ee«l in reaclnji;^ y<»ur Provinces, 
and are, therefore, withmit the pale of tlio 
*rnfrilive slave Law,’ ami can only bo ro- 
Ftorod by cnnninjr, toiretlier with skill. 
I.ar;re ivwanls arc (illerefl, ami will bo paid, 
for tlieir return; ami, eonhl I lind an etli- 
cient ]»erM»n to act with mo, a frreat <leal of 
money c<mld bo made, as I would e(pially 
divi<le. * 'I'bo only a])probensio!i 

we liave of approaebinj' too tar into ('anada 
is tbe fear of liciri;^ arrested; and, bad T a 
flood assi-staiit in yonr city, who w<»nhl in- 
duce I lie ne^rroes to tho frontier, 1 would bo 
there to pay tlie cash. On your answer, I can 
furnish names and descriptions of ncf?roes.” 

Some of the judicial decisions 
evok(Ml by this (;arnivfil of man-hunt- 
ing W(;re most remarkable. In San- 
dusky, Ohio, four men and women, 
with several chihlren, were seized 
from a boat about to leave for De- 
troit, by oiHi who elaimed to he tlndr 
owner. Mr. liusli It. Sloarie, a law- 
yer, was employed to atrt as tlieir 
coiinstd. As no one claimed custody 
of these persons, or produced any 
right or warrant justifying their de- 
tention, Mr Sloane declared to the 
bystandiTs that their seizure seemed 
to he unjiivstiliahle : whereupon, a 
rush was made for the door. A man 
who had hitlierto been silent, now 


i said : Here are the papers ; I own 
^ the slaves ; I will hold you individu- 
ally responsible for their escape.” 
Tliey f/id escape, and Mr. Sloano 
was thereupon prosecuted for their 
A'alue, and compelled by the judg- 
ment of a Federal Court to pay the 
sum of $3,950 and costs. In Califor- 
nia, then coni|.>letcly under tlie domi- 
nation of the Slave Power, which 
was especially strong in the selection 
of judges, matters were carried with 
a very high hand. In several instan- 
ces, ma8tci*s who had migrated or sent 
their sons to that region attended by 
slaves, undertook to reclaim these as 
fugitives and return tlicm by force to 
the banks of the lower Mississi])[>i ; 
and tho Supreme Court of that State 
became their accomplice fi)r this 
purpose. The violation of law to 
this end was so palpable and shame- 
less as to excite general remark, if 
not general indignation. In one 
leading case, the Court ruled, in ef- 
fect, tliat the petitioner being young, 
ill had health, and probably unadvis- 
ed of tho constitutional provision of 
that State making all its inliabitants 
free, is ])crmitted to take Archy 
hacjk to Mississippi.” An old lawyer 
dryly remarked, while all around 
were stigmatizinij: this decision as 
atrocious, that he thought it a very 
fair compromise, since it gave the 
law to the North and the negro to 
the South.” 

On Sunday, January 27, 1850, two 
slaves, with tlieir wives and four chil- 
dren, escaped from Boone County, 
Kv-, drove sixteen miles to Coving- 
ton, and crossed to Cincinnati on the 
i(;c. Tliey were missed before night- 
fall, and tho master of five of them 
followed rapidly on horseback. Af- 
ter a few hours’ inquiry, he traced 
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them to the house of a negro named 
Kite, and, procuring the necessary 
'warrants, with a inarslial and assist- 
ants, ])rocceded tliitlier on Monday. 
He summoned tlieni to surrender. 
They j'efused: whereupon the offi- 
cers broke in the door, and were 
assailed with clubs and pistols by 
the desj)erate fugitives. Only one of 
the marsliaVs deputies was struck, 
and lie not seriously injured ; tlie 
negroes being disarmed ])efore they 
could reload. 

On a first survey of tlie premises 
they had caj)turecl, a horrible sight 
met the officers’ eyes. In one comer 
f the room, a cliild nearly white lay 
bleeding to deatli, her throat cut | 
from ear to car. A scream from an 
adjoining room drew their attention 
thithei , when a glance revealed a ne- 
gro Woman holding a knife drip])ing 
with gore over the licatU of two chil- 
dren, who W'ero cronclu'd u]>oii the 
floor, uttering cries of pain and terror. 
Wresting the knife from her hand, 
they discovered that the children 
were cut across tlie licad and shoul- 
leiv, but, though bleeding freely, nut 
dangerously wounded. The w'cunaii 
])rochiiined lierself the mother of the 
dead child, as also of these, whom she 
desired also to kill ratlier tliaTi sec 
them returned to Slavery. All were 
secured and taken to the marsh aPs 
offi(‘.e, w'liere they sat quiet and de- 
jected, answering all questit»!is in 
monosyllables, or not answering at 
all. An excellent character W’as 
given to the adults ])y their owuiers. 
The mother of the dead cliild, Mar- 
garet Gamer, a dark mulatto, twenty- 
three years of age, seemed simply stu- 
pefied and dumb from excess of agony ; 
but, on being complimented on the 
looks of her little boy beside h^r, j 


quickly replied, “ You should have 
seen my little girl tliat — tliat — that 
died. Thai w’as the bird !” That girl 
was almost w'bitc, and of rare beauty. 
The mother alleged cniel treat- 
ment on tlie i)art of h(?r master, and 
said she had I'esolvcd to kill all her 
children and tlien herself, in order 
to csca])e tlie horrors of Slavery. A 
coroner s jury having rendered a ver- 
dict, in the case of tlic dead child, 
tliat it 'was killed hy its mother, 
Margaret Garner, with a knife, great 
efforts were made by the State au- 
thorities to hold her fiir trial on a 
charge of murder. All the adult 
slaves declared that they would go 
dancing tf) tlie gallows ratlier than he 
sent back to Slavery. Hut Judges 
McLean and Leavitt, of the Federal 
Court, decided that tliey were in the 
custody of the U. S. Marshal, and 
could not he taken out of it by the 
habeas mrpas of a State Court, wlu^ 
ther under a civil oi* criminal process ; 
so they w ere all retiirn(.‘d to Slavery. 
The owuier of Margaret ])Iedged him- 
self to hold lier subject to a requisition 
from the Governor of Ohio to answ’er 
the charge of crime; but he failed to 
keep his ])romise, and sent her, wn’th 
the rest of the fugitives, down the 
river for sale, w’hcre all trace of her 
was lost. The cost to tlie Federal 
Treasury of this single rendition 
w’as about $22,0(»0, wdiereof at least 
$20,000 W'as shamefully squandered 
or embezzled, as §2,000 w'onld have 
amply sufficed. 

TIic surrender of Anthony Burns 
]n*obahly excited more fetding than 
that of any other alleged fugitive, in 
tliat it attained unusual publicity, 
and took place in New England after 
the Nortli had begun to feel the first 
throbs of the profound agitation ex- 
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cited by tlie repudiation of the Mis- 
Bouri Coiiipromiiiic in the passage of 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill. ** 

In this protra(;ted and angry con- 
troversy respecting the suiTcnder of 
Fugitive Slaves, the advocates of 
such siiiTeiuler uniformly treated it 
as a higli moral and [)olitic.al duty. 
Mr. Webster,” in annouii(*ing his de- 
termination to vote for Mr. Mason’s 
Fugitive Slave bill, used this strong 
language : 

“T desire, to rsill tlio atitoiition of all 
8ol)cr-ininde<l men at tlie North, of all 
conseietitioiis men, of all men who are 
not carried away hy some fanatieal idea, 
or some lalse ini|)ri‘ssion, to their consti- 
tutional obligations. I put it to all the 
sober and sound minds at tho Xorth 

Oil the 2d of June, isril — tlio repudiation 
of tho Missouri eomjiacL haviuij rceenm* lieeii 
consumuuiled in tho passujjro and PrcWdeiitial 
approval of tho Kansas-Xobraaka bill — Anthony 
Burns bavin}*: been a^ljud^red a fuj^itive at Bos- 
ton, President Piereo ordered the LT. S. cutter 
Morris to take him from that city to life-lon^c 
bondage in Virginia. Tho following spirited 
stanzas thereupon appeared (Juno lath) in The 
New York Tribune ; 

IIAIL TO TUB STARS AXD STUll'ES. 

Hail to tho f^tars and Stripes I 
The iKja.stliil tlag all hail I 

Thi* tyrant trem!»I<*s now, 

Aud at the siglit grows palo; 

Tho Olil World groans in pain, 

And turns lier evo to see. 

Beyond tho Western Main, 

TliO oinhlein of the Freo. 

Hail to tho Stars arnl Stripes I 
Hope beain.‘< in every ray I 

And, shining througli tho bars 
Of gloom, points out the way: 

The Old World sees tlie light 
That shall her eells illnine; 

And, shrinking hack in night, 

Oppression roads her duonn 

Hail to t!ie Stars and Mripcsl 
They float in oveiy sea ; 

Till' crystal waves speed on 
The « nil)]* ■in o*' tho Freol 

Bonealli tin* a/.uro sky 
(.)f soft Italia's olirno, 

Op when) Auroras die 
In solitude suhlimo. 

All hail tho flaunting Lie I 
Tho Stars grow pale and dim— 


AS a question of morals and a question of 
conscieiieo,” etc., etc. 

And on this tlieme he discoursed 
every variation, in speeches, in let- 
ters, and in personal intercourse, 
during the bncf reinaindt?r of his life. 
And every “conservative” pulpit 
and rostrum resounded witli feebler 
and duller imitations, in drift and 
substance, of this language — the j)ur- 
]>ort of all being that whoever failed 
to do “ with alacrity,” “* whatever he 
could toward securing the return of 
fugitive slaves to their masters, "was 
guilty of a flagrant breach, not only 
of constitutional, but of moral obli- 
gation. 

Tho Slripcs .ire bloody scars, 

A lie till* finuntiiig hymn I 
It shields tho piratt*’s deck, 

It hinds a man in chains; 

It yok»*s tho captive’s nock, 

And wipes tho bloody stains. 

Tear down tlio ilaimting Lie 1 
HaUdanst tlu) starry llugl 
Insult no sunn}’ sky 

With ITato’s iioUiited ragl 
Destroy it, yo who can I 
Deep sink it in the waves ! 

It l) 0 :ir.s a fellow-iiiau 

To groan with follow-slavcs. 

Awak" iho burning scorn I 
Tlu: voLigeunco long and deep, 

That, till a hotter morn, 

Shall uoitlier tiro nor sleep I 
Swear once again tho vow, 

0. freeman I dare to do I 
Hod’s will is ever .now I 
May His t/uj will renew I 

Eufurl the boasted Lie ! 

Till Fri*odoi.i lives again, 

To reign oihki more in truth 
Among untrarnineled men I 
Roll up tile starry sheen — 

Honeoal its hknidy stains; 

For in its folds are seen 

The stamp of riisling ohains. 

Bo 1 m>M, ye licroes all I 
Spurn, spurn tho flaupting Lie, 

Till Peace, and Truth, and Love 
Shall nil tlie bending sky; 

Then, floating in the air, 

O’er hill, and dale, ai d sea^ 

*T will stand forever fair, 

Tlie emblem of the 1 

In his ?tli of March speech. Ibid. 
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In tiie South, where every adult 
w'hitc male was accustomed to join 
instinctively and eagerly in the hunt 
for a fugitive slave, precisely as 
though ho were some domestic ani- 
mal that had es(;aped from his own- 
er’s iiiclosurc, and taken to the high- 
'way or the woods, such language 
might have been used with consisten- 
cy : III the North, it was otherwise ; 
and for this reason : Tlie cssiiiure of 
obedience to law is the acceptance 
of the obligation, not in its letter 
merely, but in its sjiirit. In other 
words, ho only can render full, effect- 
ive obedience to a law who recog- 
nizes in sueb obedience tlie fultill- 
incnt of an hiirlnt<lc obligation — of 
a Divine rcquiremiMit. Lt‘t us su])- j 
pose, now, that Mr. WchstcT, while 
riding on one of the highways near 
Boston, or nearAViishington, had en- 
countered a black nmtlicr with a | 
child in lier arms, tleeing on foot, j 
with all possible s])ccd, and had seen 
in the disianco throe or four Avhite 
men, mounted and armed, tien'cly 
pursuing. He would, of course, liave 
comprehended at once tliat the w'o- 
maii and child were j)resum]>tively 
fugitive slaves, and that the pursnei’s 
were her master, (»r his agent, with 
assistants, in tpicst of her. But would 
he have thereupon attempted, with 
alacrity,” to stop the fleeing woman, 
and forcibly dt^tain her, until they 
sliould overtake and seize licr i Nay, 
if he had seen her, while in a hollow 
out of their sight, make a dexterous 
plunge into a wood, so as to throw 
them completely off her track, would 
he have ridden to tell them where 
she had left the road, and how they 

It is within the personal knowledge of the 
writer that politicians who declaimed loudly in 
public of our constitutional obligations to surren- 


must vary their course to catch her ? 
It would be a libel on his memory 
to sup])ose him ca[>ablo of any such 
baseness.'* Ih; might have refrained 
from giving the woman a hint, by 
nodding or iingcr-iiointing, as to the 
projier ])la(*c at wliich to leave tlie 
road; lie i>ro]>ably would have re- 
frained from misleading lier])nrsiiers, 
hy wink or sign, as to tlie course she 
had actually taken ; hut he would 
liavc rendered them no positive aid. 
His soul would have instinctively re- 
volted from becoming a volunteer 
jiersoiial aceompliee of tlie woman- 
hunters. Yet to refuse this was to 
withhold a genuine and liearty obe- 
dience to the vaunted constitutional 
obligation, that fugitives from Shivc- 
rv‘‘s^all be delivered up on elaim” 
of their masters. It was to re]»udiato 
ill acts what he so stoutly allirmed 
in words. It was to ‘Mci?ep tin; word 
of promise to the (*ar, but l)r<‘alc it to 
the hopi And hence — for this dis- 

cre]nincy Avas gtuieral and obvious — 
the yard-slick clamor throughout the 
Nortli for a vigorous and thorough 
execution of tlu* Fugitive Slave law 
was calculated rather to disgust than 
conciliate the Slave Power, every 
day quietly inclining more and more 
to the desperate expedient of Dis- 
union. It Avidened and de(?peiied 
the Southern impression that the 
Nortli Avas, at lieart, thoroughly anti- 
Sla very, hut Avould profess or do any- 
thing base in its oAvii eyes for the 
sake of seeuving the immense pecu- 
niary advantages derived hy it from 
the Union. 

The National Conventions of the 

der fbgitivos, and reproached their neighbors for 
inlldelity Ihorcto, privately gave money to aid 
the escape of fugitive ^ves to Canada. 
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rival Wliig and Democratic parties 
for 1852 were not iield till very late 
— convening in Baltimore, the Demo- 
cratic on tlio 1st, and tlie Whig on 
the KHh of J une. But it had alrea- 
dy been made manifest that a new 
article — acquiescence in the Com- 
promise of 1850 — was to be inteiq) 0 - 
lated into the creed of one or both 
of these ])arties, if the strength of 
its champions should be found suffi- 
cient. Indited, a public? jdedge had, 
several months b(?f(»re, been signed 
by Henry Clay, Howell Cobb, and 
some iifVy other members of Con- 
gress, of either party, that they wmdd 
support no caudiilato theniafter who 
did not approve and agree to abide 
by that Adjiistuii iit. And this Com- 
promise, according to the interj^reta- 
tion now put upon it by its leading 
supporters, was in esseii<;e a compact 
to refrain from and oppose all future 


Gen. Cass ran up again to 123 ; and 
on the thirty-fifth to 131, which was 
Msf highest— Mr. Douglas dropping 
to GO on the thirty-third, and to 53 
on this. Franklin Pierce, of New 
Hampshire, was first named on this 
ballot, receiving 15 votes. He ran 
up to 30 on the next ; fell back to 29 
on the following; and there stood 
till the forty-sixth, when he received 
44; while Cov. Marcy recx'ived 97 ; 
Gen. Cass 78; Mr. Buchanan 28; 
and Mr. Douglas 32, with 8 scatter- 
ing. On the forty-eighth, Gen. 
Pierce received 55, and on the next 
232 votes — being all that were cast 
l)ut six -and was declared the candi- 
date. For Vicc-Prcsi<l(jnt, William 
I t. King, of Alabama, re(?eiv(Ml 120 
on the first ballot, to 174 scattered 
among nine rivals; and on llie se- 
cond ballot he had 277 to 11 fu’ Jef- 
ferson Davis, and was nominated. 


“agitation” or discussion adverse to 
the security, or the presumed inter- 
ests, of Human Slavery. 

In the Democratic National Con- 
vention, on the first ballot for a 
Presidential candidate*, Gen. Cass re- 
ceived 117 votes, Mr. Buchanan 93, 
and there were 78 scattered among 
eight others, of whom Gov. Marcy 
and Mr. Douglas were foremost. On 
the third ballot, Gen. Cass received 
119; but he then began to decline; 
and on the thirteenth his vote had 
sunk to 99, while Mr. Douglas's had 
risen to 50, and his friends had high 
hopes. On the fourteenth ballot, 
Mr. Douglas’s vole, whicdi had rir.en 
gradually, was 92 ; while Gen. Cass’s 
had settled to 33. On the next bal- 
lot, Mr. Douglas for the first time 
fell off ; the result announced being — 
Douglas 92 ; Buclianan 83 ; Cass 64 ; 
all others 53. On the thirty-third, 


Tliis Coiiv(*nfion, beside reriflirm- 
iiig the more essential pro|»t»sitions 
of its thr(;e predetressors, and one or 
two otli(*rs condi'inning Nativisrn, in- 
[ dorsing the fanjoiis Kentucky and 
Virginia Kesolntions of 1798 and 
1799, eb*., etc.; with reference to 
Slavery, 

“ ResnhctJ^ Tliat Congrrcaa no power 
under the C'oiiatitntioii to inrerlero with or 
control tlie (h)iMcstie institutions of the sev- 
eral States, and lliat such States arc the solo 
and prnprr jml^'es of evcrythiiii' appcrtaiii- 
iiijj to their own aliairs, and nt)t jn-oliihited 
by the Constitution ; that all ctforrs of 
Aholitionists orotliers, made to induce Oon- 
f^ress to iTitcrfero with questions of Slavery, 
or to take incipient steps in rehitioti thereto, 
are euh iilated to lead to tlio most alariniiif; 
and dan^rerous consequences ; ami that all 
such elfoi’ts liavo an inevitable temleiicy to 
diminish llie liappiiicss of the x*co])lo, and to 
endanger the stability and permanency of 
the Union, and on^lit not to be cjumteiianced 
by any friend of our x>olitical iTistitulions. 

'^Resolvefl^ That the forc);oin(i proposition 
covers, and is intended to embrace, the 
tvliole subject of Slavery agitation in Con- 
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gress ; and, therefore, the Democratic party 
of the Tiiion, Htaiiding on this National plat- 
form, will abide by and adhere to a faithful 
execution of the acts known as the Compro- 
mise measures settled by the last Congress 
— the act for reclaiming fugitives from ser- 
vice or labor included ; which act, being de- 
signed to carry out an express j)rovision of 
tlio Constitution, cannot, with fidelity there- 
by, bo re]>ealed, nor so changed as to destroy 
or impair its ellicioncy. 

“ lieHohftd^ That the Democratic party 
will resist all attempts at renewing, in Con- 
gress or out of it, the agitation of tho Sla- 
very question, under whatc.ver shape or col- 
or the attempt may be made.” 

The AVljig National Convention 
met ill Baltimore two weeks later 
than its rival, and a caneiis of the 
Soutliern delegates, licld tlic night 
before its organization, nnaiiiniously 
resolved to insist on making the wis- 
dom and finality of the (kunpromise 
of 1850 a plank in tlu) Whig plat- 
form to he constructed by the Con- 
vention. They agrc(vl u[)on a full 
dnsft of what they bclievi'd the Whig 
2 >latfonn sli(»nl<l be ; wliicli, on being 
ju'csciitcd to the friomls of ^ifr. Web- 
ster, was iu*( 02 >t(id by them, and thus 
had a majority of tho C<»nventiou 
pledged to it iii advance of any gen- 
eral consnltafion on the subj(?ct. 

On the first ballot for a Presiden- 
tial candidate, Mr. Filluiorc had 133 
votes, Gen. Scott 131, Mr. Webster j 
29. On the next, Gen. Seott Iiad 133, ' 
and Mr. Fillmore but 131. Ilieso 
ju’oportions were nearly j)rcserved 
throiigli three or four days — Gen. 
Scott gai7iing slightly and unsteadily 
on Mr. Fillmore — till, on the fitlietli 
ballot, Gen. Winfield Sc^oit receiv- 
ed 112, and on the fifty-second 148. 
On the next, he was nominated; hav- 
ing 159 votes to 112 for Mr. Fillmore 
and 21 for Mr. Webster. William 
A. Graham, of North Carolina, w:is, 
on the second ballot, nominated for 
Vice-President. 


The Southern platform had already 
been imposed on tlie Convention — 
tlie Slavery’' plank by a vote of 1G4 
Yeas to J 1 7 Nays. It is as follows : 

'‘^Eighth,, Tluit the series of acts of tho 
XXX 1st (’ongress kiiow'u as the (’oinpro- 
Tiiiso Measures of is.’io — tlie act known as 
tho Fugitive Have law inohubMl- arc re- 
ceived and acipiieseejl in hy tho Wliig party 
of the United i^tates as a settlernent, in [U’in- 
ciplo ami sul>stance, of the dangenuis and 
excitingfpieslions whic-h they cmi)raeii ; and, 
so far as they are coii'^erned, wo will main- 
tain them, and insist on their strict enforee- 
ment^ until time and experience shall deiiion- 
stralo tlie necessity of further legislation to 
giianl against the evasinn oftliolaws on tho 
I one hand, ami the abuse of tlicir p(uvers on 
I the other- -not impairing t!n‘ir j>reseiit etli- 
eienry; and we deprecate all furthi-r agiia- 
tion of the (jiiestion thus settled, as ilaiiger- 
0113 to our peace, and will diseoiinteiisiiiee all 
eiforts to eontiime or reiu*w such agitation, 
whenever, wherever, or however, llie at- 
tempt may lie made; and wo will main- 
tain thift system as essential to the national- 
ity of the WJiig party, and the integrity of 
the Union.” 

Gen. Scott made luiste to jdaut 
! liiniself unequivocally and ihoroiighly 
I on the jdattbrin tims erected, which 
; Avas in undoubted accordniu'c with 
j his own feelings and convictions. But 
! Jus success in tho catn ass was by no 
means coinmensurate avjIIi the expec- 
! tat ions of his friends. Many of the 
[ anti-Slavory Whigs, hy whose eflbrts 
lie had boon nominated, snpjiorted 
him coldly because of the idatfomi ; 
Avliilc tho intense ^)/v;-Shi very section 
of the ]>arty did not snp|»ort him at 
all — distrusting, not liiiii, but tlie in- 
fluences Avhi(di, they ap[»rehoiided, 
might guide liis council 

Tlie Free Soil Democracy,” who 
yet iiiaiutaiued a National organiza- 
tion on the basis of open and thorough 
hostility to Slavery Extension and all 
pro-SlaA’ery compromises, liehl their 
nominating Convention at Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, on the lltb of August ; 
presented John P. Hale, of New 
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ITaiii]>sliir(?, for President, iiiul George 
"W. J riJAx, ot* Indiana, for Vice- Presi- 
dent; and, though they carried no 
State, they I'olled a far stronger vote 
than tliey would or could liave done 
but for the Whig platform aforesaid; 
and tliey made their gain wliolly at 
the expense of Gen . Se< )tt. W 1 len tlie 
polls were closecl and the result made 
manirest, it appeared tliat lie had 
carried only tlie States of ATassachu- 
setts, Vermont, Kenluckv, and Tini- 
ncssee — four in all, choosing 42 Eh 
tors; while Gen. Pierce had carried 
twentv-seven States, clu 254 

Elo(*tors. \ever before was there 
Buch aiK n erwhcl Filing (hdeat of a ])ar- 
ty thal liatl Jiojied for success. Even 
little Delawan’ had, for the iirst time 
— sav(» only in the rcidection of Alon- 
roe — voted for a ‘ Democratic’ Presi- 


dent. But quite a number of States 
had been carried for Gen. Pierce by 
very (?lose votes ; so that the poi>ular 
preponderance of Jiis jiarty was by no 
means so groat as the electoral result 
would seem to indiesate. In all the 
States except South Carolina (where 
the Electors are not chosen by the 
people, but wdiere there w^as no Beri- 
ous opposition to Pierce and King) 
the pojmlar vote Bummed up as fol- 
lows: For Pierce, 1, (>01,274; for 
Scott, 1,3S(),580; for Hale, 155,825; 
Pierce over Scott, 2 1 4, (>94 ; over 
Scott and Hale together, 58,890. 

I And, whatever else the Election 
might have meaiit, there was no 
doubt that the ]>oj)ular verdict was 
against ‘ Slavery agitation,’ and in 
favor of maintaining the Compro- 
mise of 1850.*” 


XVII. 

THE XEBRASKA-KAXSAS STRUGGLE. 
Feankltx Pierce ivas inaugurated | The Tariff had ceased to be a theme 


President on the 4th of Alarcli, 1853. 
Kever w(TC the visilile omens more 
auspicious of coming years of jioliti- 
cal calm and Xational prosperity. 
Thoiigli a considcrahlc Public Del>t 
had been iiicurn^d forthe jirosecution 
and close of the Alexicau War, yet 
the Finance's were liealthy and the 
Public Cn,*dit unimpaired. Industry 
and Trade were signally ])ros|)eroiis. 

On the il.iy hfforo tlinl, of tho dioiff* of PniS- 
identi.ll I^lofinrs hy the peoido, tlic w liter met 
an oM friiMid wliom T*'.' Innl not bifure ^ce^ for 
years, but wlioin Ise had foonerly known as an 
ardent and active Whig. Speaking to him of 
tho monowVs c.-ontest, in the imdoiihting confi- 
dence} <;f a |»olitic*:jl compatriot, he Avas mot at 
first i)y lil-nik reserve?, and tlit?n a frank asser- 
tion: ‘1 shall not vote tliLs year ns I formerly 


of partisan or setrtiornd strife. The 
immense yield of gold by Califoi’nia 
during the four preceding years had 
^itimuhited Enterprise and qui<.*kened 
the energies of Labor, and its volume 
showed as yet no signs of diminution. 
Ami, though rhe F ugitivc Slave law 
Avas still dcaioimc.cd, and occasionally 
resisted, by Abolitionists in the Free 
States, Avliile Disunionists still plot- 

(lid.* * Wliat docs tliat moan?’ ‘Why, I have 
hcf-n doAviA South since I last siiw you, awl 1 
dtml think Slavery .so had ‘as I once d-d.' 
question of Slavery had ever been broached be- 
tween U.S ; and there was noAv no Slavery issue 
between the great National parties ; yet an in- 
stinct stronger than logi(i had taught him that, if 
ho Avould iqiliold and maintain Slavery, he must 
vote tho Lcmocrutic ticket. 
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ted in secret, and more openly pre- 
pared in Southern Commercial Con- 
ventions (liaving for their ostensible 
object the establishment of a general 
exchange of the groat Southern sta- 
ples directly from their own harbors 
with the principal European marts, 
instead of circuitously by way of 
New York and other Northern At- 
lantic ports), there was still a goodly 
majority at the South, with a still 
larger at tiie Nortli and Northwest, 
ill fiivor of maintaining the Union, 
and prcsendng the greatest prac- 
ticable measure of (cordiality and fra- 
ternity between the Free and the 
Slave States, substantially on the 
basis of the Compromise of 1850. 

The region lying directly westward 
and nor til west ward of the State of 
Missouri, and stretching thence to the 
Kocky Moii]i tai ns, was \ agi icly known 
us the Platte C»)untrv” (from tlie 
ehi<‘f river intersecting it), and its 
eastern frontier was mainly covered 
by Indian reservations, on wliich * 
V’liiteswcre forbidden to settle, down | 
to a pcjriod so late as 1S50. Two 
gr(*at lines of travid and trade streteli- 
ed across it — one of them tending 
south westward, and crossing the 
Arkansas on its way to Santa Fe 
and other villages and settlements 
in N<jw j\Iexi(‘o; tlie other leading 
up the I'latte, Nortli Platte, and 
Sweetwater, to and through the 
South Pass of the Roi^ky* Moun- 
tains, where it divides — one trail 
leading theuee nortl westward to the 
Columbia and to Oregon ; the i>ther 
'southwestward to Salt Lake, the 
Ilumboldt, and California. The 
'Western boundaiy of Missouri was 
originally a line drawn due nortli 

J J)e(iembor 13, 1852. 
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as well as south from the point where 
the Kansas or Kaw river enters the 
Missouri ; hut in 1 S3() a considerable 
section lying west of this line, and 
between it and the Missouri, was (pii- 
etly dctacdied from the unorganized 
territory aforesaid and added to the 
State of Missouri, forming in due 
time the fertile and p(^]>uh>us coun- 
ties of Platte, Bu(*hanan, Andnw, 
Ilolt, Nodaway, and Atchison, which 
(contained in 18d0 70,505 inhabitants, 
of whom 0,fi00 were slaveys. Tliis 
convereion of Free into Slave territo- 
ry, in palpable violation of the Mis- 
souri Com])roinis(*, was cflectiMl so 
dexterously and cpiic^tly as to attract 
little or no public attention. 

At the iirst session of the XX'XJId 
(vOngress (1S51-2) ])Ctitious were pre- 

I seuted for a territorial organization 

! of the r(‘gion westward of ^lissouri 

j ^ 

I and Iowa; hut no action was had 
tlieivoii until the next session, wli(?u 
Mr. 'Willard P. Hall, of Missouri, suh- 
mitt(Hp to the House a hill organizing 
the T(*rritory of C( unprising 

this region. Tliis hill being referred 
to the Committee on Territories, Mr. 
AVilliam A. llichardson, of Illinois, 
from said Committee, reported '' a bill 
organizing the Territory c'^f 
(covenng the samte districit); which 
hill, being sent to the Coimuiltee of 
the Whole and considered tlierein, 
encountered a formidable and unex- 
pected Southern o])position, and was 
re])orted“ from said Committee with 
a recommendation that it he rejected. 
All attempt by Mr. John Letcher, of 
Virginia, to lay it on the table, was 
defeated by a call of the Yeas and 
Nays ; when it was engrossed, read 
a third time, and passed: Yeas 98; 
Nays 43. 


* February ! 1863. 


* February lOlh. 
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The bill now went to the Senate, 
with ample notice that a pro-Slavery 
cabal liad been sc(;relly formed to re- 
sist the organization of a new Tenito- 
ry on soil consecrated to Free Labor, 
as this liad solemnly been, until a 
counter|K)ise could be found or devis- 
ed, through the partition of Texas or 
otherwise. It reached the Senate on 
the 1 1th, and was sent to the Com- 
mittce on Terntories, from which Mr. 
Stephen A. Douglas reported it on 
the 17tli without aineiidment. On 
the 2d of March (being the last day 
but one of the sessit)ii), he moved 
tliat it be taken up; which was re- 
sisted and beaten: Yeas 20; Nays 
25 — tlie Nays nt\arly all from the 
South. lie tried again next day, 
when Mr. Solon Jiorland, of Ark- 
ansas, moved that it //V on the 
tahlo^ which prevailed: Yeas 23; 
Nays 17 — as before. So the South 
defeated any organization at this 
time of a tcrritoiy west of Missouri. 
No Senators from Shne States but 
those from Missouri sustained the 
bill ; and Mr. Atchison, of tliat 
State, in supporting a motion to 
take up the bill, to which Mr. Rusk, 
of Texas, had objected, said : 

‘‘ I nmst ask the iM<lnlL'<.Mice of tlio Senate 
to say Olio word in relation to this matter. 
Perhaps tliere is not a State in the rnioii 
more deeply interested in this (piestiori tlian 
tile State of Missouri. If not the larjrest, I 
will say the best portirin ol' that Territory — 
perliaps the only portion of it that in half a 
century will heroine a State — lies immedi- 
ately west of tile State nf Missouri. It is 
only a (juestioti of time, whether wo will or- 
ganize the Territory at f'li-- session of C on- 
gress, or whetlier we will do it at the next I 
session; and, for my own j»art, I jn'tnow- 
ledge now that, as tl.o Semi tor from Illinois 
well k!H)W's. when I eann. to this city, the 
beginning of the last session, I was perhaps as 
iniieh^ opposed to the proposition as tlie Sen- 
ator from Texas now is. Tlie (Senator froiu 


I Iowa [Mr. A. C. Dodge] knows it; and it 
WQ8 for reawns I will not not now mention 
or suggest. Put, 8ir, I have, from rolieetioii 
and investigation in my own mind, and from 
the opinions of otliers — iny constiluoiits, 
whoso opinions I am bound to res])cct — 
eoiiie to the eonclasion tliat now is the time 
for tlio organization of this Territory. It is 
the most propitious time. Tlio treaties with 
the various Indian tribes, the titles to whoso 
possessions must he extinguished, can bettor 
be made now tliaii at any future time ; for, as 
I tlie question is agitated, and ns it is under- 
stood, white men, speenlators, w'ill interpose 
and interfere, and tlie longer it is ])ostponed 
the more wo will have to fear from tliein, 
and the niorcdittieiilt it w'ill be to extinguish 
tlio Indian title in that country, and the hard- 
er tlie terms to he imposed. Therefore, Mr. 
Preshlent, for tliis reason, W'ithont going into 
detail, 1 am willing now that Iho question 
should he taken, whether we will proceed to 
the cuiisideration of this bill or not.” 

llcre was a distinct intimation,^ 
from ti leadijig propagandist of Sla- 
very, that he was aware of a South- 
ern conspiracy to prevent the organ- 
ization, westward of the ilissouri, of 
ii new Territory whicli must necessa- 
rily be Free; luit he had no faitli in 
j itssucccss, and was anxious, for urgent 
: local reasons, to have the organization 
l)roceed. I>u1 he w as overborne, and 
the bill defetited. 

The XXXIIId Congress met De- 
: ceinber 5, IS.*):!. There was an over- 
■ Avhel ruing Democratic majority in 
either branch. Linn Boyd, of Ken- 
tucky, was clioscn Speaker of the 
I House. President Pierce, as lie* in 
Iiis Inaugural had been most cra- 
])hatic in his (*ommcndation of the 
Compromise of IS50, and in insisting 
that “ the rigliN of the 8outli'’ should 
be upheld, and “ that the law's to en- 
force them he respected and olnjod, 
not with reluctance eiicouraged by 
abstract opinions as to tbeir ])ropri- 
ety in a dilFerent state of society, but 
elieerfully, and according to the de- 


* December 15, 1852. 
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cisions of tlie tribunal to whicli their 
i 3 xpositiou belongs,” so noAV, in his 
first Annual Message, he reiterated 
these recomineiidatioTis, and added: 

“ Notwitlistsimling ditrorcncc-s of opinion 
nnd suntiinoiit whirli tliori uxisUmI in rohition 
to dotnils :in(l R])U(niic provisions, t.ho noqiii- 
cscom^c of (listiiigiiisliod citi/e»is, wJioso de- 
votion to tlio I'liion can never bo douiited, 
lisis given renewed vigor to our institutions, 
and restored :i sense <.»f repose and security | 
to tlio publio mind tbrougliont tlio confeder- 
acy. That Ih’tH 'ia to nnfftr no i^hofk 
(htrinff nnj oJJiHal Urtn^ if J hate ptnttr to 
avert it, ihose tv ho placed me here mity he ae~ 
so red." 

Mr. Augustus C. Dodg(*, of Iowa, 
submitted* to the Senate a bill "‘to 
organize tlie Territory of Nebraska,*' 
embracing (as before) tlic region lying 
westward of .Missouri and Iowa, wbich 
was referred to the (h)niinittee on 
Territories; from whicli Mr. Doug- 
las, of Illinois, reported* it with 
anunidments. Still, no word in this 
bill jiroposed to re]H‘al 4‘r meddle 
with the interdict on jSbi*'ery in this 
region laid by the Missouri Compro- 
mise of 1820. (.)n the contrary, Mr. 

Douglas’s lleport ac(*ompaiiying the 
bill, wliile it rai-ed the (piestion 
of tlu'. original validity of the ^lis- I 
souri liestrictitui aforesaid, contained 
no liint that said Restriction had 
been removed bv the lejjjislation of 
1850. The material portion of that 
Report is as folhiws: 

^ “ A question has arisen in regard to the 
right to bold slaves in the Territory of No- 
braskji, when the Iinlian laws shall he witli- 
drawii, and tlie cyuntry thrown open to emi- 
gration and settlement. Jiy the 8th section 
of ‘an act to authorize the peojde of Mis- 
souri Territory to form a Constitution and 
State (irovernnient, and for tlio ailmission id’ 
such State into the I’nion on an equal foot- 
ing with the original States, and to proluhit 
Slavery in certain territories,’ ai)])rove<l Mandi 
6| 18*20, it was provided; ‘That in all that 
territory ceded by France to the tTiiite<l 
States under the name of Louisiana, w'hicli 


lies north of 00 degrees 30 minutes nortli lati- 
tude, not included within the limits of the 
State contein [dated by this act, Slavery and 
involuntary servitude, otiierwisothau in jmn- 
ishmcMit of erimes whereof the parties sliall 
have been duly (amvicted, shall be, and are 
hereby, jiruliibited : VrotUlcd altcaya^ That 
any per.soii escaping into the same, from 
whom hilior or service is lawfully claimed in 
any State or Territory of tlie United States, 
such fugitive maybe lawfully reclaimed, and 
conveyed to the jiersons claiming his or her 
labor or service as af«>rcisai<l.’ 

‘‘ Under this seittion. as in the case of the 
Mexican law in New Mexico and Utah, it is 
a disputed point whether Slavery is prohil)- 
ited in the Nebraska c<amtry by enact- 
ment. The decision of this question involves 
the 4*onslitntional jiower of Congress to jiass 
laws prc.scribing and regulating I he domestic 
institutions of the varii ns Territories of the 
Union. In the otuiiion of those eminent 
statesmen wlio hold tliat Congress is invest- 
ed with no rightful authority to legislate 
ii[Km the subject of Slavery in the territo- 
ries, tlieStli section of the act juvparatory 
to the admission of Missouri is null and 
void; while the ]>revailing sentiment in 
large portions of the Union sustains tlio doc- 
trine that the Constitution of the United 
States secures to every citizen an iualienahlo 
right to move into any of the Territories 
with his i)ro[>orty, of whatever kiinl and de- 
scription, and to hold and enjoy the same 
under the sanction of law. Your Commit- 
tee do not feel themselves called upon to en- 
ter upon the discussion of these controverted 
questions. They involve tin* same grave is- 
sues whicli produced the agitation, the .sec- 
tional strife, and the fearful struggle, of 
18.50. As Congress deemed it wi.se and pru- 
dent to refrain from deciding the matters in 
controversy then, cither by atlirming or re- 
pealing the Alexican laws, or by an act de- 
claratory of the triui intent of the Constitu- 
tion, and the extent of the. jirotection atVorded 
by it to 8lave property in the Territories, so 
your Committee are not jirepared to reeom- 
iiieiid a de[)arturo from tlio course pursued 
on that memorahle oci'asion, cither by attiriii- 
iiig or repealing the 8tli section of the Mis- 
souri act, or by any act declaratory of the 
meaning of tiie i'oiistitutluii in respect to the 
legal points in dispute.” 

Tills would seem conclusive; yet 
it is but tuir to add flic following, 
from near the close of the Report : 

“ Froin these provisions, it is apparent that 
the Oomproriiise measures of 1850 atlirm, and 
rest upon, the following propositions: 


* Dea 14, 1853. 
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“ First, — That all questions pertaining to 
Slavery in the TerriU>ries, and the new 
States to 1)0 formed tluirolrom, are to bo left 
to the decision of the ])eoplo residing there- 
in, by their approprialc representatives, to 
be chosen by them for tliat j)ur])ose.” 

Tlie bill thus re})(>rted was soon after, 
on Mr. Doii^Lxs’s motion, recommit- 
ted, and on the 23d reported again by 
liiiii from his Committee on Territo- 
ries, with iiiateriid alterations. For, 
meantime, Mr. Archibald Dixon,’ of 
Iventucky,had gi^■eIl due notice that, 
whenever this bill should come up, he 
would offer thefollowhig aincMidmenl : 

“ Sec. 29. In [t further eiinrtciL That 
so much of'flio 8tli section of an ad approv- ; 
ed March (i, ISiJn, entitled ‘ An Act t4> au- ; 
‘thorizc tlie ])cople of the ^fissonri 'rerriforv ! 
‘to form a coiistitiilion ami State g«>vern- : 
‘niont, and for the ;,■]!. lissiun of sncli State 
‘into the rnion on au equal tootiiiijf with the I 
‘ original States, and to ])rohihit Slavery in 
‘certain territories’ as (K m Imivs ‘That, in all 
‘that territory <'ed(‘d l>y France to the I’lii- 
‘ted States, under the name of Ljaiisiana. 

‘ wliich lies north of Ihi degrees .’>0 minutes 
‘north latitude, Slavery and i:ivolnnlary scr- 
‘vitude, otherwise than in the pniiislmieiit 
‘of criiriCH whereof the [airty shall have 
‘ been duly convicted, sliall bo forever ])ro- 
‘bibitod,’ rhutl uot he no eonstroeij uh to op- 
ply to the Territory eimtt niptofed hy this 
aet^ or to any other Territory of the fruited 
States; but that, the citizens of the several 
States or Terrilorii-s shall he at liherly to 
take and Imld tlu*ir slaves witliin any of the 
Territories or States to l)e forme<l there- 
from, as if the said act, entitled as aforesai'l, 
ami a[>proved as uforesahl, had never been 
passed.” 

This blunt j)rni)ositi<»ii tluit flic 
Missouri Compromise, in so far as its 
Htii)ulations favored tlio cons(?crati<m 
of the Territories to I’n-c Labor, be 
utterly re])iidiatcd, now that so much 
of it as streiigthcntMl Slavery had 
taken full and vigorous effect, was 
received with more surj)rise than sat- 
isfaction by the engineers of tlie origi- 
Jial measure. 'The Tnion^ then the 
Democratic organ at AVashington, 
promptly denounced it as a A^iig 


device to divide and disorganize the 
Democratic party. It received no 
hearty welcome from any quarter — 
certainly none from Mr. Douglas, or 
any sii])port(}r of his Presidential as- 
])irations. It had evidently been cx- 
pecitcd by them that his proposal to 
organize these territories, so exj)ressly 
contcmj>latetl and covered by the in- 
hibition of bondage contained in the 
Missouri act, in blank silence on the 
subject of Slavery, w't)uld be deemed 
a eoneession to Soiitlicm prcjinlices, 
if nut to Soutliei-ii interests. Yet, in 
the 2 )resence of tlii.s bolder, stronger, 
larger, and more practical (^onces.'^ion, 
tliat of Mr. Dtniglas dwindled by con- 
trast intt) insignifi(*ancc. 

Mr. Douglas, tlius outbid, resolved 
to start afresh. On the 23d aforesaid, 
he risported from bis Committee a bill 
so dilFereiit froiri its [>redecessor i\a 
hardly to rescmiblo it, save tliat it 

• cont(*ni|»hite«l the same n^gion. lii- 
. stead of Olio Territory, to be called 

* Nt‘braska, and stretching from tli<5 
i parallel of 30' north latitude 
I <»n the south to that of 43'" 30' on the 

noi-tli, and from the western honn- 
dary of Missouri and Iowa on the 
cast to the crijsts of tlie liocky Moun- 
tains on the west, he now ])ropi)sed to 
create ftro Territories, one to be com- 
posed of so mueli of saiil n^gioii as 
Mas (lii’cctly ^v^^st of the State of 
Arissimri, to be known as Kansas ; 
the Ollier to coirqirise the residue, and 
bo known as Kkuuaska. ' (The south 
liiKi of Kansas was moved northward 
from latitude 30° 30' to latitude 37°, in 
order to make it conform to the boun- 
dary between the lands of the Chero 
kees and those of the Osages.) And, 
with reference to Slavery, the new 
bill contained these j^rovisioiis : 


‘January 16lh, 1804. 
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“Sko, 21. And he it further en^eted^ 
Thafc, in order to avoid all iniscoastruetion, 
it is hereby dcelarod to be the true in- 
tent and moaning of this act, so far as the 
question of Slavery is concerned, to carry 
into practical operation the followinj? prop- 
ositions and principles, estahliahed hy the 
Compromise mmmrvs of one thousand eiyht 
hundred and ffty^ to wit: 

“ First. That all questions pertaining to Sla- 
very in the Territories, and in the new States 
to bo fornie<l tlicrefroni, are t«) bo left to tlie 
decisiiiii of the people resi<ling therein, 
tJjrongli their approju’iate rej>reseiitatives. 

“Second. Tliat ‘all cases involving title 
‘to slaves,’ and ‘questions of personal frec- 
‘d()iM,’aro rcleiTeil to the a<l judication of 
the local tribunals, with the right of aiqieal 
to the Sn|)renio ('oiirt of the Fnited States. 

“Third. 'I'hat (he ]»rovisloiis of the ( ’ou- 
st itut ion and laws of the Fnited States, in 
ivsj»ect to fugitives froiii service, are to bo 
carried into faithful execution in all the 
‘organized Territories,’ the same as in the 
fcjtatcs.” 

rroceo^Ung to tliat scotioii whitdi 
provi<les lor election of a delegnto 
to Congress from Kaiisjis, iiistentl of 
the orio-iiial stipulation — 

“That the (Nuistif ution, and all laws of 
the Fnited Stales whieh are not locally in- 
appHcahh', shall have the sa?ne force and 
effect within the said Territory as elsewhere 
hi t!io United States"- - 

The following iiu])o riant reserva- 
tion w'as now added : 

‘Except the fleotii>n oftho act prepara- 
tory to the admission of Missouri into the 
Union, approved March f», lH2n, which was 
superseded hy the priiuiples of the Uegisla- 
tion of I Sol), oiUMinniily called tho Coiiit>ro- 
iiiiso measures, and is declared iiiojjcrativc.'” 

The section which authorized Ne- 
braska to send a dclegtite was funend- 
ed in precisely’ the same manner. 

Mr. Douglas called uj) his new' hill 
for consideration next inorning; w hen 
not only Messrs. Chase and Sumner, 
but Mr. Norris, of New Hamp- 
shire, Gen. Cass, and other Demo- 
crats, desired that time be given to 
consider the grave changes wldcli 


had just been made in the vital 
character of the jncasurc. On the 
other hand, Messrs. Daw'soii, of 
Georgia, and Dixon, of Kentucky, 
w'ere ready to sustain Mr. Douglas 
thi’oiigliout. Mr. Dixon, expressing 
entire satisfaction w'ith tho new 
shape given to the bill, said : “ 

“ 1 think it duo to the Senate that they 
should have an o]>portuiiity uf understanding 
precisely tho hearings ainl tho clleet of tho 
uuicndinent which lias hcen recently iiicor- 
jmrated into tho bill, as originally reported 
by tho Coniinitteo — I mean that portion of 
the amendment which alludes to Slavery 
within the Territories to ho organized — Ne- 
braska and Kansas. So fai- as I am individ- 
ually concerned, I am jierfeetly satisfied 
with the amendment rc])orte«l by tbo Sen- 
ator from Illinois, and which has been in- 
corporated into the hill. If I understand it, 
it re;n‘hes a ]>oint which T am most anxious 
to attain — that is to say, it virtually repeals 
tho act of 1^21), eoinmonly called the Mis- 
I soiiri Compnuniso act, declaring that Slavery 
should not exist north of the lino of 00^’ .‘In' 
north latitink*. 

I here lake oci*asion to remark, merely 
witli a view of idaeing m\.‘elf right before 
the Si‘i)ato. Unit J think my j>osition in re- 
lation to this matter has lieeii somewhat 
misiinderstiMid. 

“ I have Ih i ii charged, llirongb one of 
the leading jomiial** •* of this city, with hav- 
ing proposed the amendment Avliicli I noti* 
lied the Senate 1 intended to oiler, with a 
view to endiarrass tlio Uemocralio i>arty. 
Jt was said that 1 was a Wljig Irmii Ken- 
tucky, and that llie ainondnuuit proposed 
by me should bo looked upon with suspicion 
by the opiH»sito ])arly. Sir, I merely wish 
to remark that, upon tlie jjiiestion of Slavery, 

1 know no W'biggery, and J know no De- 
inoeracy. f am a pro-Slavery man. 1 am 
from a" slaveboiding State; I represent a 
slavebohling eoiistitueiiey ; and 1 am boro 
to maintain tbo rights of that people 
whenever they are [iresonted before tlio 
Senate. 

“The auiendiik'iit which 1 notified tho 
Senate that I slnadd otfer at tbo tu’oper 
lime, has been incorporated by the Senator 
from Illinois into tlio bill wliicli lie lias re- 
porte.i to the Senate. Tho bill, as now 
umendod, meets luy vi< ws, and I have no 
objection to it. 1 shall, at tlie proper time, 
as far ns I am able to do so, aid and assist 
the Senator from Illinois, and others who 
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aro anxioiifl to rarry this jiroposi- 

tioii, with Iho fooblo uhilitios 1 may bo able 
to brin^ lo boar ii])oii it. 1 think it duo to 
inysolf to mako l!ils oxfdanatioii, booauso I 
do not wish it to bo understood that, upon 
a (luestion liko tliis, 1 have, or (?oiild have, 
any inolivo oxeept tlial whieli should inlhi- 
ence a man anxious to securo what ho be- 
lieves to l>e a frivat j)rin(*iple — that is. Con- 
^rressioiial Jion-interrerenee in all the Ter- 
ritories, so tar as this jjjivat <tuestion ot‘ 
Slavery is concerned. 

“ 1 never did l)elieve in the pnmricty of 
jiassinj; tho Missouri Conipi oinise. 1 thouprht 
it was the result of necessity. T never 
thouirht that tho frreat Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Clay;, when he advo<‘ated that 
nieasurc, did so becauxie iiis judgment ap- 
proved it, but boc-ause it was the result «if a 
combination of eircunistances which <lrovo 
liiin to tho ])osition be :issuiue<I ; and 1 
have never tlioiii^ld that that ineasuro re- 
ceived tho sanction either of his heart or of 
ids licad. 

“Tlio amendment, then, which I jrave 
notice that I would propose —and which 1 
intended to have proj)osvMl, if it liad not 
been rendered wholly imiieecssary by tbo 
amendment report lal by the Senator from 
Illinois, from tlio (k)imi!itr<'e on 'ferritories, 
of which ho is Iho honored ('hairmaii — I 
intoiidod to oiler, under iho linn conviction 
that I was carryin;: out the prineiples set- 
tled in tho C’omproniiso nets of ls50; and 
w'hich leave tho wlnde question of Slavery 
with the people, and wirli(»r.t any C-on^res- 
sional intertereiiee. F«)r, over the subject 
of Slavery, either in the States or Territories 
of tho United States, I have always believed, 
and have always <'onteiided, that (kuij^ress 
liad no ]>owcr av hat ever, and that, conse- 
quently, the act of Is-jo, comnionly known 
as tiic Missouri Com promise acf, is itncoii- 
fititiitionul; and, at the proper time. 1 shall 
endeavor to satisfy the Senate and tho 
country of the ti’uth of these propositions.” 

To wliicli Mr. Douglas responded 
as follows : 

“ As this discussion has be^^iin, I feel it 
to be iny diityto say a Avord in explanation. 

I am triad to bear the Senator from Ken- 
tucky say that the l)ill, as it now stands, 
accom])lishes all that he dcMivd to com- 
plish by liis ainendinent, because bis amend- 
ment seoined to myself, and to some with 
whom i Jiave consulted, to mean more than 
Avliat ho How cvpl.iins it to moan, and | 
w'hat I am {^lad he did iint intend it should 
mean. { 

We supposed tliat it not only Aviped out ; 
the legislation Avhich Congress has hereto- | 
fore adopted, excluding SluAx-ry, but that it i 


alTirmatively legislated Slavery into the 
Territories. Tbo object of tbo Committee 
Avas rioitlier to lo;;:islato Slavery in or out of 
tJio Terri t(»ries; neitlior to iiitrodiioo nor 
exclude it; but to remove Avhatcvcr ob- 
stacle Congress had ]uit there, and apply 
the doctrine of (Vingressional non-interven- 
tion, in accjmlanco Avitli the principles of 
tho Oonipromiso measures of ls/>0, and al- 
low tlio iJcoplc to do as they pleased upon 
this, as Avell as all other matters allbcting 
their interests. 

** 'fho explaii.-ition of the lionornblc Sen- 
ator from KeiiliicUy shows that his iiieun- 
ing AA'as not what many snp])osed it to ho, 
Avhu jinlgetl simply from. the ]>hrasoology of 
tho aiuendinenr. 1 deem this explanation 
due to tho Senator and to myself,” 

IVItissrs. Webster, Claj', and Cal- 
lioun had all passed from the ctirth 
since the inception of Mr. Clay’s 
Compromise in ISoO. one of 

tliein lived to hoar tliat that Compro- 
mise had lifted tho interdict of iSla- 
very from the whole region soleinii- 
iy gmiranteed to Free Labor forever 
by tho Oompromise of 182(1. Mr. 
Webster, certainly, never dreamed 
of siieli a thing, when lie vehemently 
denounced, as insam% malignant fol- 
I ly, the attempt to fasten a like ]>rO' 
hihitioii Oil the hill organizing New 
Mexico — as an elfort to debar slave- 
holding on snowy (a-ags and arid 
deserts when? no slave coidd be sub- 
sisted — as a snjierservieeable attcin]>fc 
to “reenact tlic laws of God,” as if 
their Author wcr6 unequal to the 
task He had undertaken. 

In the ac(jord of Messrs. Douglas 
and Dixon, an undertone of discord 
may be detected. Mr. Dixon repu- 
diates the restrictive provision of the 
Coinproinise of 1820 as void ab in- 
if for want <»f constitutional power 
to enarjt it. Congress muld not law- 
fully exclude Slavery from tho Fed- 
eral domain — therefore, did not^ to 
any purpose. Mr. Clay consented 
to that Ilestriction hG(*ause he must, 
not because he would — (as if this 
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were not always tlie case in com- 
promises — each party conceding 
soiriething he would gladly retain, 
in order to secure something else 
that is otherwise beyond Ids reach.) 
But that Mr. Clay dcdiberately bar- 
gained to secure what he greatly 
desired (the admission of Missouri), 
knowing that the stipulated consid- 
eration was utterly beyond tlie power 
of Congress, therefore a blank nul- 
lity — Mr. Dixon did not assert, 
nt>r would any true friend of the 
groat Kentuckiairs ineniory insinu- 
ate it. Whatever Mr. Dixon’s be- 
lief on the Bubj(ict, it is e(*rtain that 
Mr. Clay deemed the Missouri Com- 
])roTrdso a vali<l eoiitra(‘t, and that 
lie never dreamed that it was either 
unauthorized by the (/onstitution or 
superseded by the Compromise of 
1850. No champion, jio advorsaiy, 
of this latt(‘r arrangenicnt ever sug- 
gested, M'hether as an argument for, 
or an ol ejection to, this. s<‘heme, that 
one of ir-* efleets or incid<*nts would 
bo tlie re[)eal of the lle- 

striction, and a consoqueiit <»peniiig 
to Slavery of the region stnitching 
westward and north-westward from 
Missouri. 

Mr. Douglas, it will be seen, in- 
dorses none of Mr. Dixon’s assunqv 
tions. He had misunderstood Mr. 
Dixon’s original proposition, su]»po- 
sing that it intended to “legislate 
Slavery into the Territory.” He could 
mean by tliis nothing more nor otlicr 
than that ho misuiulerstood Mr. Dix- 
on’s as a proposition to legislate Slave 
lam — ^that is, law under which slaves 

• “ Is it not hard,” askod Mr. Badj?er, of North 
Carolina, during tho dobate on tho Kansas-Ne- 
braskabill, “if I should chooso to emigrite to 
Kansas, that T should be forbidden to take my 
old mammy [slave-nurso] along with mo?” — 
“Tho Senator entirely mistakes our position,” 


could 1)0 legally held to serricc — into 
said Territory ; the act of planting Sla- 
very there, being one wliicli 

legislation might facilitate and invite, 
but which individual action must initi- 
ate and achieve. And he did not now 
contend that the legislation of 1850 
had even removed the obstacle to 
sncli establislmicnt, but only that ibe 
action be ]>roposcd was “in accord- 
ance with the of the Com- 

promise measures of 1850" — that is 
to say, it a])])li(‘d to Kansas and Ne- 
braska — Territories se(Mired,uj)on due 
(tonsideration, to Free Labor, b}^ sa- 
I ('-red agrcenuait in 1S20 — a ])rinci])le 
j wliich Congress had, under very dif- 
fiu'cnt circumstances, apjilied to !Ncw 
Mexico — a most unlike and ])e(ailiar 
! region — in 1850. 

Mr. Dixon, it -will be remarked, 
had not yet attained to tl)o ultimate 
ortiiodoxy of the South with ri‘<}>eot 
to the rights of slaveholdiTs in the 
Terribries. He only held that Con- 
gress had no right to (yrhfd,' tlu'ru 
with tlieir human chattels.* That it 
was bound to re.e<»gnize and protect 
their pn»]>erty in slavis, and that the 
]>eople of the TiTrilories emild have 
no right, prior to their organization 
as a State, to exclude or iiiliihit Shi- 
v'ery, wo'c dogmas as yet (*onfined to 
the more ardent devoteis of Calhoun- 
ism, and so far lrA)ni being a<rce|)tcd, 
that tliey wen? scarcely comprehend- 
ed by the great body of the support- 
ers of the Compromise. 

The amended bill, thus re]>orted 
by Mr. Douglas, was debat c^d at 

respoiuled ?ilr. Wa<lo, of Ohio. “We have not 
the lonHt objection, and would oppose no obsta- 
cle, to tho Senator’s migrating to Kansas, and 
taking his ‘old mammy’ along with him. We 
only insist that he shall not bo empowered to stU 
her after taking her there.” 
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length, and ably, by Messrs, Douglas 
and several others in favor, and by 
Messrs. Chase, Seward, Suimier, Wade, 
and otlicrs, in ()j)|)Ositi()ii. But the 
disparity numbers between its buji- 
])orters and its opponents was too great 
— lu^arly three f >r to one against it — 
to allow imieli interest to attac^h to the 
sTiceessivo discussions and divisions, 
save as they serve to e:ist light on tiie 
real character of the measure, espe- 
cially with res])eet to Slavery. A 
few of these will here be noted. 

Mr. Chase,*] laving attempted’" to 
strike out so much of the clause last 
quoted as declares the Iwestriction of 
1820 “supersedi'd'’ by the (kinijiro- 
mise of 1850, aiid been beaten by 30 
Jfays to 13 Yeas, '^^r. Douglas" him- 
self moved that s;iul clause be stricken 
out, and replaced by the following: 

“ TDiich beinic inconsistent with tlio prin- 
ciple of Non-lntcM’vorifion hy Congress with 
Slavery in the States aid Territories, as rcc- 
o^'ni/Asl l)y the legislation of iSoO (coiinnoiily 
called tho (Vaiiproinise nioasiircs), is hcruhy 
declared inoperative and void; it heinjr the 
true intent and ineaniii'r of this iict not t(, 
lejjfislatc Slavery into any 'Territory or State, 
Jior to oxchide it then lrt)in, hut to leave the 
peo])lo thereof ]>erfectly j'ree to form and 
r(?"iihite their domestic in>titnt.ions in their 
own way, snhject only to the Constitution 
of tiie United States.” 

This, of course, prevailed : Yeas 
35; Nays 10: whereupon Mr. Chase 
moved'’' to add thereto as follows: 

ir/iich, the •people of the Tcrritorij, 
ihrouffh their appropriate repreftentatierH^ 
vnay^ if they me. fit, prohibit the exigence of 
Slavery thereiiiy 

This touchstone of the true nature 
and intent of the measurtj was most 
decisively voted down ; the Yeas and 
• Nays being as follows : 

' Yeah — Fessenden and IhiTnlin, of Maine; 
Bmnner, of Massachusetts; Foot, of Ver- 

February 6th. “ February 15th. 

** March 2d. 

** Gen. Cass, the invontor of “ Popular Sove- 


mont; Stiiith, of Oonnect/ent ; Fish and 
Seward, of Now York; Oiiase and Wade, of 
Ohio; Oodf'o (Iloiiryk of Wiseomsiu — lu. 

Nays — Norris and Williams, of New 
TTanipshire; ToiKjey, of Oonnoctient; llrod- 
head, of PcMinsylvania ; Clayton, of Dela- 
ware; Stuart,'-* of Michigan ; Pettit, of Indi- 
ana ; Douglas and Shields, of Illinois ; Dodge 
(A. C.) ami rJonos, of Iowa; Walker, of Wis- 
consin; Hunter and Mason, of Virginia; 
Pratt, of Maryland; Badger, of North Caro- 
lina; Butler and Evans, of South Carolina; 
Dawson, of (ieorgia; I'ltzpatrick and C. 0. 
(‘lay, of Alabama ; Adams and Brown, of 
Missi.ssippi ; Benjamin and Slidell, of Louis- 
iana; Morton, of Florida; Iloustonaiid liiisk, 
of Texas; l>ixori, of Iveiitii(?ky ; Bell and 
Jones, of Tennessee; Atchison, of Mi'-ssonri; 
Sebastian and Johnson, of Arkansas; (iwiii 
and Weller, of California— 3l». 

So the Souato decisively voted that 
the people of the new Territoides, 
formed bv this act from tlio region 
shielded from Shivery by the (knn- 
promke of 1820, should not have the 
right, under lliin organization, to pro- 
hibit Slavery, should they see lit. 

Oil motion of Mr. Ihidger, of North 
Carnliiia, it was i'urther (Yeas 35, 
Nays 0) 

• Proi'ifle/l, Tliat nf)thing herein shall ho 
coii-^truecl to revive or put in force any law 
f»r regulation wiiieh may liave existed |)riorTo 
the ael of Olh iif Mureli. eitlu-r protect- 
1 iiig, establishing, prohibiting, or uholLshing 
! Slavery.” 

On motion of Mr. Clayton, of Del- 
aware, it was fiirtlicr provided that im- 
migrants from foreign countries who 
hail merely dechirtid their inteTition 
to hiHunne naturalized citizens should 
not be voters in these Territories. On 
this ]»ro]>ositio7i, the Yeas w(U’c 23 
(all from Slave States) ; the Nays 21 
(all from Free States). 

Mr. Chase now moved an amend- 
m<mt fixing a day of election, i\]> 
pointing ^'ommlssionem to lay olf 
Counties, etc., obt., and enaliling the 

rclgnty,” wlio was in liis scat, and votodjiist l>e- 
fore, did not respond to tho cull of hit} name on 
tins occasion. 
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people of these Territories to choose 
tlieir own Governor as well as Legis- 
lature, — which was rejected; Yeas 
10;’^ Nays 30. 

So far, the bill had been acted on 
as in Conimittee of the AVliole. Oh 
(doming out of Coiiiinittcc, Mr. Clay- 
ton’s amendinent, above mentioned, 
was disagreed to — 22 to 20 — and tlic 
liill engrossed for its third reading by 
29 to 12 — and, at a late hour of* the 
night"' — or rather, morning — ^])asse<l : 
Yeas 37; Nays 14: whereupon the 
Senate, cxliausted by struggle and 
excitement, adjourned over from Fri- 
day to the following Tuesday. 

In the House, this bill was not 
taken up for more than two months 
aft(jr it had passed the Senate. There 
were scruples to vaiupiish, objections 
to remove or to soflen, and machinery 
to adjust, in order to give the meas- 
ure a chance of success. Meantime, 
tlie hum of public dissatisfaction rose 
louder aiul louder, and members who 
were soon ti» face Northern coustitiieii- 
ci(s were reasonably reluctant to vote 
foi it, unless the Democratic majori- 
ties in their distih ts were well-nigh 
ifii]a*egnablc. 

A House bill (nearly a copy o^ 
that of Mr. Douglas^ having been 
reported" by Mr. Ili»*hardson, of Il- 
linois, from the Committee on Ter- 
ritories, Mr. English, of Indiana — a 
most unflinching Democrat- from 
the minority of said ComrnitLCC, pro- 
posed to strike out the clause whicdi 

^•‘Alcssra. Chase, VossoihIoh, Foot, IFaniHu, 
Norris, Sewaiii, Shields, Smith, Sumner, Watlo 
— 10 . 

March :^d. 

Messrs. Boll, of Tennessee, TToiiston, of Tex- 
as, and Walker, of Wisconsin, who lind vutcil 
against Mr. Chase’s amcndinoiit above cited, and 
Mr. James, of Rhodo Island, who had not voted 


we have seen reported by Mr, Doug- 
las to the Senate, and adojited by 
that body, rej>ealing tbe 8th bcction 
of tlic Mif?: )uri act, and insert instead 
tbe following : 

Pror.hlr^i^ That notlnn*; irj this act sliall 
be so coiistnied us to prevent llie people of 
suid 'rerritory, through the. pn)perly constU 
tilted lejiCislative uutlionly, from pas^^ing 
such laws, in relation to the inslitiUioii of 
Shivery, as they may dj-em lu st .id.tphMl to 
their locality, and most conducive to their 
liap]iiness and welfare; and so imudi of any 
existing act of Cmi-rrcss as may con ll let 
with the above ri;rlit of the people t(» rejrii- 
lute their dome>lie institniions in their 
own way, be, uiid the same is liereby, 
repealed.” 

It is liighly jirobablo that tbia 
])roposition could not linvi*. been de- 
fi‘atcd on a call of tlic Yeas and 
Nays in the House — which was 
doubtless the reason wliy it was 
never acted on. The House bill was 
never taken n}>, save at a late day,** 
s(» as to enable the Senate bill to bo 
moved as an amendment. 

There was a violent struggle in 
the House for aud against closing 
the debate on this measure, and it 
was tiually agreed that said didiate 
should terminate on Saturday the 
20th. Aud now, ^Fr. Alex. II. Ste- 
phens, of Georgia, originated, and 
was enabled to exeenti*, a jiarlia- 
meiitarv maneuver wbieli, if recog- 
nized as legitimate, must ]»rovo an 
important aid to ihirty despotism 
and a screen to vicious legislation 
tlirougli all future time. Tbe right 
of a majority to prescribe a riMison- 
nble limit to discussion — to afford 

(III it at all, now voted Nay. M(.*ssrs. Bayard, 
of Delaware, Cass, of Michigan, Thompson, of 
Kentucky, irc\cr, of Missouri, Thomson, of Now 
.Ierso3", >vho did not vote for or against Cov. 
Chase’s iimendment, whereon wo have given the 
Yens and Nays, were now present and voted 
the bill. 

” January Slat ** May 8th. 
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filir opportunity for debate, but in- | thereupon called the Previous Ques^ 
sist that it sliall elose at a definite tion, which was seconded: Yeas 


and not too distant day and hour — llO; Xays 90; when his ameiid- 
lias become a part of our ])arliamont- ! incut was adopted — Yeas 115; Nays 
ary law. Put the ri^lit of a minority I 95 ; the bill ordered to bo engrossed 
to seek to improve what it deems a — Yeas 112; Nays 99; the Previous 
viciniis and mistaken measure — to | Question again ordered and siis- 
Boften, if it may, objectionable tea- taincd; and the bill finally passed: 
til res wlii(‘li it is unable wholly to Yeas .113; Nays .100. Thus the 
remove is still sacred; and it has | <»]>pon cuts of the measure in the 
accordingly been established, after | Mouse were ])rec]udcd from jiro- 
inucb (.‘xperienee of the evils of the I posing any amendments or modifi- 
opposite mb', that even a vote of the j cations whatever, when it is morally 
House, enforcing the Previous Ques- certain that, had they been perrnit- 


tion on a reluctant, struggling mi- | ted to do bo, some Buch amendment 


norily, does not cut oif amendments | as Gov. Gliase's or Mr. Englisira 
whicli may liave already been jmn would have been carried. 


posed, but only arrests debate and The Free States contributed 44 
brings tin* rfouse to vote su(*<i(‘ssively votes all cast by Democrats — ti> the 
on all the [»ropositions legitimately = support of this measure. From the 


before il, iiK'luding, it may be, the • Slave States, 12 Whigs and 57 Deni- 
engnissment of the bill. Put Afr. I 4)crats siistaim.'d it. Against it were 
Ste])ht‘ns, when tlic b<»ur for closing ; 91 members from Free States, of 
the d(d)ate in (bunmittet^ had arriv(‘d, whom 44 were chosen as Whigs, 
moved f/nff ihr i ntwfukfj rJanse of Me ■ three as “ Free SoiT’ proper, and 44 
J/// o/^/, wlii(*h was carried as Democrats. So that ])recisely as 
by a pr(‘concerted and uin'ountcr- many Democrats from Free States 
acted rally of the unflincliing friends v<»ted for as against the final passage 
of the nuiasure. Of course, all pend- of the Nelwaska bill. Only nine*" 
ing amendments were thus disposed memb(‘is from Slave States opposed 
of— the bill being re])orted as dead, it, of whom but two*’ had been re- 
Ilaving thus got the bill *mt of garded as Democrats; and of tlicse 
(.^^mmittee and before the House, Col. Peiiton was not so regarded 
Messrs. Stephens tk Co. voted vtff to thereafter. Of the Wliigs who so 
afjrrr to M/i rt^jurrt of ilo* (^oourilttf'C voted, but two ‘‘“ were returned to the 
(f ilo' Whoh'^^ thus bringing the next House. 

House; to an iinriUMliate vote on the The bill had thus passed the TFoiiso 
engrossment of the bill. AFr. Rich- form as an original measure (»f 


ardson now moved an amcn*lmcnt that budv, althougli it was in essence 

^ •/ ? O 

in the nature of a substitute ( being, the. amended Senate bill. Peing 
in effect, the Senate’s hilli, and Bent"’ to tlie Semite as Buch, an at- 


Y(*;is (for ojfm-ln;,') 07 ; Nays 117. I Missorui —Thomas II. Renton — 1. Otiieu 

ViimixiA. — hiJm S. Millsoii— 1. North Sta'itss.— None. Totid— 9. 

Carolina. — Ricljard C. Puryear, Sion If. Rog- Messrs. Millson, of Virginia, and Bonton, 

era— 2. Ti-xyESShK.— Robert M. Pugg. William of Mi.SHOiiri. 

Ciillom, I'.rncTSOTi fltheridge, Nathaniel 0. I’ay- ** Messrs. Puryear, of North Carolina, and 
lor— 4. Louisiana.— Theodore G. Hunt— 1. Etheridge, of Tennessee. *8 May 24th. 
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tempt to amend it was voted down, 
and the bill ordered to be engrossed, 
by 35 Yeas to 13 Nays. It was im- 
mediately passed, and, being ap- 
pro^'ed by President Pierce, became 
a law of* the land. 


The struggle which ensued for the 
])ractical possession of JCansas was 
one wliicli Congi*css liad thus clearly 
provoked and invited. 

When the bill organizing Kansas 
and Nebraska Avas first submitted to 
Congress in 1853, all that portion of 
Kansas wliieli adjoins the State of 
Alissoiiri, and, in fact, nearly all the 
accessible portion of both Territories, 
was covercid by Indian reservations, 
on wliieh settlement by AvhitCvS was 
strictly forbidden. The only cxcej>- 
tion Avas that in favor of Government 
figents and religious missionaries; 
and these, especially tlie former, Avere 
nearly all Dem(»crats and violent 
partisans of Slavery. Among the 
nii<Mo..Arii s located directly on the 
horder Avas the Rev. Thomas John- 
son, of the Aletlnalist Church South, 
Aviio was among the few Avho had 
already iiitrodu(*cd and then held 
shiA^cs in the territ<jry AA’hidi is noAV 
Kansas, in defiance of the Missouri 
Restriction. He was a violent poli- 
tician of the Missouri l)order pattern, 
and ill due time becaimc President 
of the Couneil in the first Territorial 
Legislature of Kansas — elected al- 
most wholly by non-resident and 
fraudulent votes. AVitliin the three 
months immediately preceding the 
passage of the Kansas bill afoi*esaid, 
treaties Avero quietly made at Wash 
ington witli the Delawares, Otoes, 
Kickapoos, Kaskaskias, ShaAviieos, 
Sacs, Foxes, and other tribes, where- 
by the greater part of the soil of 


Kansas lying within one or two hun- 
dred miles of the Missouri border 
Avas suddenly opened to White a])- 
j)ropriation and settlement. These 
simultaneous purchases of Judian 
lands by the Government, though 
little Avas known of tluan elsewhere, 
Averc thoroughly uiid(‘rsto<jd and ap- 
preciated by the Missourians of the 
Western border, av1u» liad for some 
time been organizing “ Rlue Lodges,” 

Social Rands,” ‘‘ Sons of tlic South,” 
and other soeiefi(‘s, Avifli intent to 
take possession of Kansas in behalf 
fd* Slavery. They wei*e Avell assured, 
and they fully believed, that the ob- 
ject cinitcm plated and desired, in 
lifting, by tlie terms of the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, the interdict of Sla- 
A"ery from Kansas, Avas to authorize 
and facilitate the legal extension of 
Slavery into that region. Within a 
A’^ery finv days after the ] massage of 
the Kansas-Nebraska a(rt, hundreds 
of leading Missourians crossed into 
the adjacent I'orritory, selected (»ach 
Ids quarter-section or larger ai‘ea of 
land, ])ut some sort of mark on it, 
and then united with bis fellow- ad- 
A'eiiturers in a meeting or meetings 
intcmled tt) establish a sort of Mis- 
souri ju’eemption upon all tins re- 
irion. Anmiig the resolves j)asscd 
at one of these meeting Avere the 
folloAving : 

“That wo will afronl protection to no 
abolitionist as a settlor of this 'rerritory. 

“Tliat we reeogiii/e the institution of 
Slavery as nhvaily existing? in this Teivitory, 
ami advise slavoliohlers to introduce tlioir 
i property as early as pt)ssible.” 

Infortnatioii being recciA-ed, soon 
after this, that associations Avere be- 
ing formed in the Eastern States, 
designed to facilitate and promote 
the udgration of citizens of those 
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Status to Kansas, with intent to 
make; her a Free State, a violent 
and general indignation of the bor- 
derers wtis tliereby excited. Among 
others, a meeting Avas held at West- 
port, Mo., early in July, 185J, wliich 
adopted the following : 

That tliia association will, 
'wlieiiovor cmIUmI ii]»on hy any ot* the citi- 
zens <»l' Kansas Territory, liokl itselt* in 
readiness to^'ctlier to assist and remove 
any and all cMiiijrrarrts who go there under 
the an'!|»iee.s ot* the Northern Emigrant Aid 
bocieties. 

*• /trsofi'etf. That we recommend to the 
citizens ot* other (V)iiiities, partieularly thostj 
bordering on Kansas 'ferritory, to adopt 
regulations similar to tlmse ot* tins asso- 
ciation. and to indicate their readifiess to 
cooporale in the ohjeets of tliis lirsL reso- 
lution.” 

Jlelbre tlie passage of lliosc re- 
solves, at least 011(3 ]K3rson, who had 
strayudinto tlic Tisrritory with intcMit 
to .s(3llle tluMv, and avIio was unable 
to (jonviiKft) the Border Rnflian.s,” 
already in possession, that lie was 
one with tliein in fiitli and spirit, 
Avas seiztMl by tliem, platted in a 
canoe without oars, and s(3nt float- 
ing down tlie Missouri. 

Tlie first (jonipany, about thirty 
in uuniber, of E:istern einigraiit.s, 
uiukT l]ii3 ausj)i(.*es of th(» Now Eng- 
land Emigrant Aid ^Society, reached 
Kansas befor(3 I lie end of July, and 
loeat(?d on the site now known as 
Lawrence.'* Two Aveeks later, tliev 
AV(3re joined liy a S(?cond and larger 
conijiany, inimheririg sixty or se\’- 
enty. While tliese were still living 
in tents, but busily employed in 
erecting temporary Innises, tliev were 
A'isited by a J>arty of Mis.^onrians, 
one hiindn.'d strong, avIio were rc- I 
infonre^d next da\ by one liniidred j 
and lifty more, who ])itehed their 
camp just acr(jss a ravine from the J 


young canvas city, and sent over 
formal notificiatioii that “ the Abo- 
litionists must leave the Territory, 
never more to retuni to it.” The 
settlers must have all their etfccts 
gathered together jireparatory to 
leave by ten o’cdock. The time Avas 
aft(?rAvard extended to one o’clock, 
Avith ahundaiit professions of a de- 
sire to ])revent the eftusion of blood. 
The Yankees, meantime, bad organ- 
ized and armed as a militia eomjiany, 
and were (juietly drilling amid their 
tents, sending civil but decided aii- 
swci-s to the re})eated messages sent 
to them. Finally, having satislied 
tlieniselvos that tlu'v coiihl only pre- 
A'ent bloodshed hy letting the. ^ an- 
kees alone, and going about their 
own husiness, the ruffians broke n[) 
their camp by piecemeal and stole 
aAvay, at evening and during the 
night, hack to their dons in Mis- 
souri. 

J^re.<idcnt Pierce appointed An- 
drew II. lie(‘der, of Pennsvlvania, 
Governor, and Danie! Woodson, t>f 
Arkaiwa-, Se«*r(3tarv of Kansas, with 
j judicial officers of wliom a niajority 
were from Slave Stat(*s— one of them 
taking a nundicr of sla ve.s Avith liim 
iiU<» the Territory. These (dficers 
ivaclwd Kansas, and estabJi.shed a 
Territorial Government then*, in tlie 
autumn of isbL All of them were, 
of course, Uemoerats; hut Gov. 
Reeder’s soumhiess on the A'ital (pies- 
tion Avus early suspected at the 
South. 77/^ Unhm (Washington), 
President Piente’s immediate organ, 
j>roiri])lIy rebuked these suspicions 
as jbllows : 

“ A gentleman iu Virginia calls onr atten- 
tion to tho fa(3t that tho encinius of President 


‘ bo namod after Amos A. Law'rcnco, Treasurer of tho Society. 
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Piorro in the Sonth lay particular stress upon 
liis appointment of (iov. Reetler as iiroul* <»f 
liis willinjrness to favor Freo-Soilers, .and 
asks ns whether, at the lime of his appoint- 
ment, (Jov. UeiMler was ref^arded as a sound 
qniHtnud Democrat. It is in our power to 
answer this (piestion with entire confi<lence, 
and to say that, down to the time that Gov. 
Reeder went to Kansas to assume the duties 
of Governor of tlio Territory, there had imt 
been, so fur as we have ever heard, or so far 
as the I*i-esidont ever heard, a l)roatli of sus- 
picion .‘‘s to liis entertain in<]f Free-Soil senti- 
ijients. lie was appointed nmler tlie stroiijr. 
est assurances that lie was strictly' and hon- 
estly a national man. AVe are able to stale, 
further, on very reliable aiitlmrity, that, 
whili*t Gov. Ueeder was in Wasliiujxton, at 
the time of his apjiointment, he ronrcruftf 
fpith Southern tjentlemeh on the xohjeet of 
Slanry^ nnd asunred them that he had no 
•more neraplep in lanjitnj it shire, than a h>‘ri**\ 
and he regretted that he had- nut momy to 
purchase a, innuher to carry trith him- to 
Kansas, We have understood tli.*it he re- 
peated the same .siutiinents on his way' to 
Kansas. We will repeat what, we have lunl 
occasio!! »»i say ni(»re than .once before- that 
no man Iris ever been appointed by Tresi- 
dent Pier<*o to oflice who s\as not at the 
time understood by him to l>e a faithful ad- 
Ju rent to the \Jaltiniore platform of is.“r>, 
on Die subji‘‘t of Slavery. If any appoint- 
lui nt was made contrary to thi< rule, it was 
<lone under a .:n.sapprehension as to the ap- 
pointim*nt. We may add that tin- evidences 
of (b)V. Recder’.s .s<um<]ness were so stroiijx 
that President l*ierce w.as slower than ir.any 
others to Iteli^-vo him a. Free-Soiler after he 
hsal <;one to Kaii.sas. It is, therefore, the 
grossest injustice to refer to (lOV. Reeder's 
aj)p<»intiiieiil ii.s ]»roof 4>f the President's 
willingness to favor Free-lSoiler.s."’ 

An el(?(.*tion for Delegate from 
Kansas was liold near the (dose of 
Noveinher. There were probably 
loss than two tliousand adult A\hite 
males then resident in the Territory; 
yet 2,871 votes were cast, whereof 
1,114 were afterward ascertained to 
have been legal, wliilo 1,720 w’ere 
cast by residents of Missouri. At 
one poll, known as “ 110,” 604 votes 
Avere cast, of wliicli 20 were legal 
and 584 were illegal. John W. 

*'A Tennosseean; last heard from in the 
Confoderato army. 


Whitfield,®® an Indian agent, the 
Missouri candidate, had 597 of them, 
lie received 2,268 in all, to 570 for 
all others. David Tl. Atchison, then 
a U. S. Senator from ^Missouri, in a 
speech in Platte (yoinity, Mo., a few 
weeks before the election, said: 

“ANhcn yon reside within one day’s Jour- 
ney of the Terrifjiry, .ami when your piaee^ 
y'oiir quiet^ ami your propr-rty, ilepeiid upon, 
your aetion, you can, without any exertion, 
send live hundred of ytuir young nu.-n wlio will 
vote in favor of yimr iiistitutioiK. Siiould 
eaeh eoimty in the State of Missouri luily do 
its «luty'. the •luestiou will bedeeiiUd ‘piietly 
and ])oaceably at the l»allot-box. If we are 
defeated, then AIi.«souri and the other Soiitli- 
ern States will have shown themsidves recre- 
ant to their interests, and will deserve their 
late.” 

Tilt) city of Atchison, named after 
this distiiiguislied Senator, was found- 
ed about this time by gentlemen of 
his faith, who establislied 'fhe Sijmtl- 
h r Sorm iijn as their 4»rgnn. One of 
its early issues contained the follow- 
ing signitieant ]>ar;igraph: 

“ AA^‘ eaii tell the iTuperrMiciit scoiindrela 
of The Trihifne iliat they may exhaust an 
«)ecaii of ink, their I'.uiigraut Aid Si»cietie.s 
s])end tlieir millions ami biirM)ns. their repre- 
sentatives ill Cuiigress spout their her^ical 
theories till iloomsd.ay. ami his Excellency 
appoint abolitionist after free soiler as our 
(iovernor, yet we will j-outinue to lyneh and 
liang, tar and feather and ilnnvn, every 
white-livered aholitioiiist wlio dares to j)ol- 
lutc onr soil.’’ 

Gov. Kecider, in the early months 
of 187)5, liad n coiisiis ol* the TcM-rito- 
ry taken, which showed a total ])op- 
uiation of 8,501, wlicreof 2,005 were 
voters and 212 slaves, lie thereupon 
ordered an election for a first Terri- 
torial Legislature and for certain 
county tiflicers, to be held on tlie 
30tli of March, which took plai*e ac- 
cordingly. All of border Missouri 
W'as on hand ; and the invaders liad 

On tho Kansas bank of tbo Missouri ; some 
thirty miles above Leavenworth. 
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been so nicely apportioned and di- 
rected to the several districts and 
polls that tliey elected all the mem- 
bers, with a single exception, in either 
House — the two Free-Soilers being 
chosen from a remote inland district 
which the Missourians had overlook- 
ed or did not care to reach. Al- 
tliough but 831 legal electors voted, 
there were no less than (1,320 votes 
polled. Even at Lawrence, where 
there were but 301) voters in all, and 
not half a <lozen of them pro-Slavcry, 
the vot(? returned was — pro-Slav(Ty, | 
781; Free State, 253. At Marvsville, | 
wdiere there werc^ 24legal A'otors, 328 
votes were returiUMl, all pro-Slavery. 
There was no disguise, no pr(*tcnse ■ 
of legality, no r(‘gard fi»r decency, j 
On the evening betbn^ and lh(3 morn- i 
ing of the day of elec'tion, jiearly a | 
thousand Missourians arrived at Law- 
rence, in wagons and on lu>rst‘haclv, 
well armed with ritlos, pistols, and 
bowie-knives, and two ])ie(‘es of can- 
noTi loaded with musket balls. They 
Ijad tents, music, a ml hags, and en- 
cam^jed in a ravine near tlie town. 
They held a jueeting tlui night before 
the election at the tent of (haihorne 
F. JaidcsoTi."' Finding that they ha<l 
more men than were n(*e<led to carry 
the Lawrence distri('t, they dispatch- 
ed companies of one t(» tw<» hundred 
each to two other districts. Meeting 
one of the judges of eliM^tion before 
the poll opened, they questioned liiin 
as to his intended course, and, learn- 
ing that he sliould in.-^ist on the oath 
of resideiKJO, they lirst attem])ted to 
hrihe and tlien threatened to Iiang 
liim. In (joiiscquence <jf this tliniat, | 
he failed to appear at the y)oll, *iiid 
a Missourian w^as appointed in his 
stead. One. of the remaining jiulges, 


refusing to receive Missouri votes, 
resigned under duress, and was re- 
placed by another who made no ob- 
jection. One Missourian voted for 
himself and then for his son, ten or 
eleven yeans old. Three of those 
they tlius elected to tlic Legislature 
were residents of Missouri at the 
time. These details iiiiglit be con- 
tinued iudelinitely, but it is needless. 
The Missourians voted at other polls 
with less circumspection, easily driv- 
ing otf all who objected to their pro- 
ceedings, and then doing as they 
(those. The Wci<io}i JiejKtrtt r (Mis- 

)nri), (d‘the day before, bad said : 

Our minds arc already made uj> as to 
tlie result ol* tlie election in Kansas to-mor- 
row. Tlie pro-Slavery party will l»e trinm- 
pliant. We presume, in nearly every precinct. 
Slumhl tlie j>ro- Slavery party fail in this 
<‘onlest, it will not he because Missouri 
has failed to do her duty lo assist her 
friends. It is a safe cahuilation that two 
thousand sipiatlers have passed ov'er into 
the pr«)mi‘ied land fn>m this part of the 
Slate within four clays.'’ 

2Vie Platte Anjm (ifissonri), in its 
next issue, said : 

“It is to he admitted that they — the Mis- 
sourians — have coiu|nered Kansas. Our 
advice is, let them hold it, or die in the 
attempt.” 

A week or two tberonft(*r, rumors 
were in circulfition that the (iover- 
iior did n<»t indorse, in all respects, 
th(3 legality of this (dection ; wln»re- 
u])ou The lirvtaiWiekvr (Missouri) 
said : 

We learn, jnst as we ^ro to press, that 
Kceder luis refiise<l to f'ive cert.itieates to 
four of tlie Councilmeii and thirteen inerii- 
hers of the House I He has ordered an elecj- 
tion t<» till their pla(*es on the 22d of May. 

'fhis infernal Heouudrol will have to bo 
lienqied yet.’ 

2he ParkviUe TAimin^nry^ issued 
in Platte County, Missouri, was the 
only journal on that side of the bor- 


« Democratic Govornor of Missouri, elected in 1860; died a Rebel refugee in ^Vrkanaas, 1802. 
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der that dared and chose to speak a 
word for the Free-State settlers of 
Kansas, maintaining their rights un- 
der the organic law. Though guard- 
ed and careful in its language, it could 
not escape the discipline meted out in 
tliat region to all who favored “ Abo- 
lition.” On the 14th of April, 1855, 
its office and materials were destroy- 
ed by a mob, and its editor (fonstrain- 
ed to flee for his life. 

William Pliillips, a F ree-State law- 
yer of Leavenworth, sfiw lit to sign 
the protest again.^t the wholesale 
frauds wliereby the electioTi at that 
plaeo was carricHl. A few days there- 
after, he ^vas seized by a crowd of 
Mi.-souri ruflians, taken by fon*e to 
Weston, Jtfft., eight miles distant, 
and there tarred and reathert*d, rid- 
den on a rail, and linally sold at auc- 
tion to a negro, who was conn)elled 
to ]iurc]iase him. 

(lov. TJeeder J/cZ set aside? tlie elec- 
tion in the only six districts from 
which protests were w^asoiiably tbr- 
wurded to him, witli distinct preud’ed* 
frauds; M'hcroiipo!i, new electituis 
were held in tho'O districts, and all 
ol' tliem hut Leavenworth were car- 
ried Free Soil. Leavenworth, being 
directly on the Misso'.iri la»r(lcr, was 
carried ]>ro-Slaveiy by fraud and vio- 
lence, as usual. Tlie F rco-Statc iium 
elected at this second election were 
refused seats by tlie pro -Slavery 
majority, and the pro -Slavery men 
chosen on the regular day of election 
duly installed in their }>la(*es. 

The Legislature was (railed to meet 
at Pawnee City on the Kansas riv(*r, 
nearly a hunclred miles west from 
the border. It immediately ad- 
journed, over tlie Govenior’s veto, to 
Shawnee Mission, directly on tho line 
^f Missouri. It proceeded to pass 


one act whereby the laws of Missou- 
ri generally were adopted and de- 
clared laws of Kansas, and other 
aerts spcicially upholding and fortify- 
ing Slavery, whereof tlie following 
are but s]) 0 (iiniens : 

“8kc. I. Be it cuftctfd hij the Gorernor 
mul Let/ishtlire Asscmh/i/ of Kuhsoh, Tliiit 
every ])t*rsjin. bond or tree, wlio shall be 
(•onvicte<l of raisin;; ;i rebellion or inMirrce- 
tii>n ot* slaves, Tree iie^rroes. or imiJalLoes, in 
this Territ«»ry, shall suller <leatb. 

I “Skc. 2. Kvery iVee ]»erson. who sbfdl aid 
j or assist, in any rebellion or insurrv«Mion of 
I slaves, tree ne;rn>es. or iiiulatfoes, or.-ljall I'nr- 
nisb arms, or d(» any other aet in tiirtber- 
anee of sueb rebellion or insurrection, shall 
sutler (leatli. 

‘‘Sko. :i. If any ireo ])erson shall, hy 
S|)eakin;r, 'wrilin;;. j»r printin;:. advise. ]>er- 
siiade, or indiiee, any slaves to rehel. eunspire 
a;rainst, or ninnler, any citizen of the ’l erri- 
tory, or shall In'in;' into, print, write, pub- 
lish, or eireiilati*. or <*aiise t<» he broiiLdit into, 
written, printed, published, or circulated, or 
shall. km>win;';ly, aid or assist in the hriiig- 
ing into, printin;:. writing, publishing, or 
ciiviilating, in the Territory, any lM)ok, paper, 
magazine, ]»:impidet, or circular, for tho 
purpose of inciting insurrcelion. ivbeirnui, 
revolt, or conspiracy, on the part of tho 
.‘ilaves, free iicLO’oes. or mulatioes, against 
the citizens t*f the Territory, or any part 
of them, sucli ]»erson shall sutler death. 

‘‘ 8nc. 4. if any j>erson shall entice, deocjy, 
or carry aAvav, out of this Territory, any 
slave belonging to another, wirli the in- 
tent to dep^i^e tlie oa\ iicr thereof of tho 
services of sindi slave, lie shall be adjudged 
guilty of grand lareeiiy, and, on conviction 
thereof, sliall .sutler death, or be imjirisoiied 
at bard labor for not Ic.^s tlian ten years. 

‘•Skc . o. If any pi'rson shall aid or assist 
in eiitii'ing, dcco\ing, or ]>ersiiading. or car- 
rying away, or semlingout of this l errilory, 

! any slave belonging to another, with tlie in- 
! tent to priieiire or etleet the fivedinn of such 
j slave, or deprive the owners thereof of tho 
I services of sueb slave, he shall be adjudged 
i guilty of grand larceny, and, on conviction 
j iliejvof, sliall sutler de.atb, or be iinpristmed 
I at bard labor tVir not less than ten years. 

I 12. If any live person, by speaking 

I or writing, sliall assert or niahitain tliat per- 
sons have not the right to bold slaves in 
this Territory, or shall introduce into this 
Territory, jniut, ])ublisli. write, circulate, 
fir cause to bo introduced into the Ter- 
ritory, or written, printed, jinblislud, and 
circulated in this Territory, any book, pa- 
per, magazine, painplilet, or circular, con- 
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tainin^ any denial of the right of persons 
to hold slnves in tliis 'Perritory, such person 
shall 1)0 deemod guilty fdony^ and pun- 
ished hy iinprisoninent at hard labor for a 
term of not less than two years. 

“Skc. No person AV'ho is coriscionti- 
onsly op|>ose<l to holding slaves, or who docs 
not admit the rigid, to ludd slaves in this 
Territ(»rv, shall sit as a juror on the trial of 
any prosecution for any violation of any of 
the sections of this act.’* 

Another act of this rcmarlvahle 
Legislature, entitled “ An act to 
punish ])ersoiis deeoyiiig slaves from 
their masters,” lias tin’s luiiqiio j^ro- 
vision : 


“ To one subject, however, ho would al- 
lude — Slavery. Ills otliciiil life and charac- 
ter were not unknown to a portion, at least, 
of the citixiuis of ivans^is. ITo had no in- 
tention of changing his political faith. He 
thought, with reference to Slavery, that, as 
JVlissoiiri and Kansas Avero adjoining States, 
— iis much of that iiriinenso trade up the 
Missouri, whicli Avas already rivaling the 
roiiiinerce between the United States and 
some foreign countries, mast necessarily lead 
to a great trade and perpetual intercr)urse 
hetween them, — it Avould he Avoll if tlieir 
institutions should harmonize; otherwise, 
there Avoiild he continual quarrels and bor- 
der fends. lie teas for Slavery in KanmB 
(loud cheers).” 

The aetiial settlers of Kansas Avere 


“ Sec. 3. If any person shall ontico, decoy, 
or carry away, oiit of any Stale or other 
Territory of tlie I'nitiil States, any slave 
belonging to another, with intent to jiro- 
cure or elliM-t the fivedmn of such slaA’o, or 
to deprive the • r. i.er tliere«d' of the services 
of su<‘h sl;iv(‘, ;m!» 1 hliaJl hriiig such .slaA'c 
into this ’J’erritory, ho shall he adjudged 
guilty of grand larceny, in the same mati- 
iior ns if such slave had heiMi eiilieed. de- 
coyed, or carried away, out. of this Terri- 
tory ; and in such ciise the larceny may he 
charged to have been committed in any 
county of this Territory, into or through 
Ai’hich stich slave shall liMA’o been broiiglit 
by .siKih ])ersi)n, and, on conviction thereof, 
tile person olleiiding shall suller death.” 

This Lcgislntiiru, avIiosc acts were 
systematically vetoed hy Gov. Koed- 
er, but ptissed ov{*r his hea«l, memori- 
alized the Pn'sidcuit for In’.s remoA^al, 
Vvliicli Ava.s, in due firms elfected. 
Wilson SlinTiiioii,*" of Ohio, Avas ap- 
pointed in his stead. On liis way to 
Kanstis, he stopped at AVestport, llo., 
tlie lieadqnarters of border ruffian- 
ism, and made a speech to those 
who crowded al'out Iiini. In that 
speech, lie declared tliat he consid- 
ered the Legislature Avhich had re- 
cently adjourned to Shawnee Mis- 
sion a legal .issemhly, and regarded 
its laws as hiiidiug on tlie authorities 
and on every citizen of the Terri- 
tory. JFIe added : 


little disj)osed to submit to tlie irn]>ii- 
dent and hostile nsnr])fition wliich 
had seized their ballot-boxes and im- 
jAosed on Ihern a fraudulent Legishi- 
ture. Th(\y Indd a mas& conveutiou 
at Big SjU’ings oii the oth of S(»pteni- 
hor, wherein they rej)udiate(l the laws 
and officers imposed ow Kansas hy tlie 
Border- Rn Ilian election and Legisla- 
ture, and refused to siihmit to them. 
They further resolved not to vote at 
tlie election for a I)eh‘gate to Con- 
gress, which the bogus Legishitnrc 
had ap])ointed to he lield on the Is.t 
of October. Ifiii.'V ctilled a Delegate 
Convention to ]>e held at Topeka oii 
the 19th of that month, Avhereat an 
Lxeeutive Committee for Kansas Ter- 
ritory Avas ap[>ointe(l, and an election 
for Delegati' to ( Amgress appointed for 
the second Tuesday in October. Goa\ 
Iwecdcr was nominated for Dt^Iegatc. 
So, tAA’o rival elections for .Del(?gate 
Avere held on difleront days, at one of 
wliicli AVliitfield (pro-Slavcry), and 
at the otluT Reeder (Frec-Soil), was 
chos(ui Delegate to Congress. And, 
on the 23d of October, a Constitu- 
tional Convention, eliosen by the set- 
tlers under the Free-State orgjiniza- 
tioii aforesaid, assembled at Topeka, 


^ Elected Domocratie Uovomor of Ohio over Thomas Corwin, iu 1312. 
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and formed a Free-State Constitu- 
tion, under whieJi* they asked adiiiis- 
sion into the Union as a State. 

The XXXI Vth Congress assem- 
bled at Wasliington, Deeemljer 3d, 
1855, no ])arty having a majority in 
the House. Several weeks were 
consumed iti fruitless bullotings for 
Speaker, until, finally, a majority 
voted — Yeas 113, Nays 104 — tliat a 
plurality slumld siififiec to elect alter 
three more bid lots. Under this ride, 
Nathaniel P. Banks, tlr., of Massa- 
.chusetts, received 103 votes to 100 
for William Aiken, of South Caroli- 
na, and 1 1 s(*atteriiig. It was tlu^re- 
up(ni resolved — Yeas 155, Nays 4o — 
that Mr. Banks had been duly elected 
Speaker. The Jloiwe, on the 10th 
of March, rc^solvcal — Yeas 101, Nays 
03 to send a Special Coimnittee to 
Kansas, to incpnre into the anarchy 
by this time j)revailing there. That 
Committee was composed of Messrs. 
William A. Howard, of Michigan, 
John Slierman, of and M<»nle- 

cai Oliver, of Missouri, who imme<li- 
ately procee<led to Kansas, and there 
spent seviTal Meeks in taking tesli- 
niony; which the majiU’ity, on their 
return to AYashington, summed up in 
an able and searching lle|>ort. Their 
(;oU(*lusi(»ns M’cre as folloM s: 

First : Tliat o:icli cloction in tlio Torri- 
t(iry, held iiiuloi* tliu <)r;rjniif ur Mllc;fc<l IVr- 
rituri:ii law, lias bocii carrii'd by tir^anizcd 
invasions Iroiii the State ^lissoiiri, bv 
the peojilo of tlie Territory liuve been 
lirevento<l from exorcising tlic rights set nred 
to them by the organic law. 

'"Second: Tliat the ....^ed Territorial 
Legislature was au illegally constituted b^wly, 
and had no power to pass valid laws ; and 
tlieir enactments are, therefore, null and void. 

'‘'Third: That these alleged laws have 
not, as a general thing, been used to i’)ro- 
tec.t persons and property and to imixish 
wrong, but for unlawful purposes. 

^'Fourth: That the dectiou under which 

16 


tlio sitting delegate, John W. Whitfield, 
holds his scat, was not lield in pursuance of 
any valid law, and that it should be regarded 
only us the expression of the choice of those 
resident eiti/ens who voted for him. 

"Fifth: That the election under which 
the contesting delegate, Andrew II. lieeder, 
elaiins his seat, was not, held in piirsnaiit'e of 
law, and that it slionld he regarded only as 
the expression of the, ehoiee of the resident 
eitiy.eiis wlio voted for him. 

"Sixth: That Andrew IF. Keeder received 
a greater nn 111 her of voles cjf resident eiti/ens 
tliaii John W. M hitliehl. for Delegate. 

""Seventh: That, in the pre.sent condition 
of the Territory, a fair eh'etioii cannot he 
held witlnu.’t a new census, a stringent and 
well-guarde<l election law. the selection of 
impartial judges, aiul the presence of T'nited 
States troops at every place of election. 

“ Fitjhth : That the various elections held 
by the people of tlie Territory preliminary to 
the formatinii of tise State (Joveriiineiit. havo 
been as ligiilar as thedisturhed condition of 
tlie Territory would allow ; and tlisit the Con- 
stitution framed by the (’onveiition. held in 
pursuance of >aid elections, embudie.s tho 
will of a majority of the i>eople.’’ 

AYhitilehl hehl his sent, imlwilli- 
staiiding, to the end of the C'ongrosa, 
tlespite strenuous elforts hy the 
llepuldieaii mem hers to oust him; 
ami a hill mlinitiing Kansas tis a 
State tinder her Free Constitution 
was lifst def(‘ated in the by 

I0t» Yeas to DM Mays, hut aftenvard 
: retMUisidcred and pas.-ed hy 110 Yeas 
1 to 1>T Nays. Jn the Senate, M'liieh 
I was strongly pro-Shivery, it Avas 
I promptly defeated. 

I Aleanlime, the settled antttgonism 
in Kansas between the Federal au- 
thorities and tho Territorial function- 
aries and enactments recognized and 
iiplield hy them on the one side, and 
the great mass of lier people on the 
otlier, luid resulted in great ])ractical 
disorders. On the 2 1st of Novem- 
ber, 1855, AVilliam Dow, a Free- 
State settler on the Santa Fe road, 
near liiekory Point, M’as shot dead 
in open day by one Coleman, a pro- 
Slavery neighbor, in plain sight of 
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Bevcral persons. Dow was unarmed, 
and was set upon by three armed 
pro-Slavery men, wlio bad no cause 
of quarrel with biin but tlieir differ- 
ence in politics, altlioiigli they made 
a pretense of claiming the land on 
which he had settled. The murderer 
fled to Missouri, but immediately re- 
turned to Shawnee JFission, and sur- 
render'd himself to Gov. Shannon, 
who allowed him to go at large. The 
body of tlie miirden'd man lay in 
the road from noon till evening, 
when Jacob Branson, the Free-State 
settler with whom he boarded, hear- 
ing of his death, went after and re- 
covered it. Five days tlsoreaflter, a 
meeting of Free-State men was held 
at TTickorv I'oint, at which the mur- 
der and its authors were forcildy 
denounced, and a C(unmittee ap- 
pointed to bring the murderers to 
justice. This meeting was made th(‘ | 
pretext for bringing on a eollish 
between the people and the authori- 
ties. Bransofi was soon aftcu- arr(*<t- 
ed on an allidavit <»f one of the tlireti 
armed men who liad Ciunpassed the 
death of Dow, Avho swore that ho was 
in fear of his life. Tlie arrest was 
made by a party hcadcnl by Samuel 
J. Jones, ])ostmaster at AV^estport, 
Mo., and one of the foremost in 
the conspiracy by wliicdi Kansas had 
been so far subjugated to ‘‘Border- 
Ruffian” rule through the wholesale 
corru]>tion of lier ballot-boxes. For 
Ills zeal and eilicieiicv in tljis work, 
tlie fraudulent Legis]aturc3 at Shaw- 
nee Mission had made him ^luTiif of 
Douglas County, wherein are Law- 
reiK'O and ITickory Poin r. Of course, 
the ‘‘ Fj’ce-State” settlers, constitut- 
ing a large majority of tlie people of 
that important county, scouted his 
assumption of official authority, re- 


garding him as a deadly and danger- 
ous foe. llis was made up of 
pro-Slavciy men, including two of 
those who liad witnessed and abetted 
the murder of Dow, though Coleman 
— liowever active in raising, fitting 
out, and arming the party — ^liad been 
persuaded not to accompany it, 
Jlranson was found by them asleep 
in his hod, and taken out by Jones, 
who professed his intent to takij him 
to Lawrence ibr examination. AVhe- 
ther he did or did not entertain that 
pm-pose, ho lingered and drank by 
the way, so that a party of the neigh- 
boring Free-State settlers, fiJ>een ift 
number, was hastily collected, hy 
which Jones and his jiarty were in- 
tercepted near Bhinti.»n’s Bridge over 
the AVakanisa, and Branson rescued 
from Jones's custody. There was no 
actual collision — not even a gun 
snapped — hnt the Free-State men 
formed across tlui road in a bright 
moonlight evening, and called Bran- 
son to come over to fhem, which lie 
did, notwithstanding free 1hn*atsof 
simoting on tlic part of Jones and 
his followers, answered by a cocking 
of Shar])e's riiles and revohers on 
the other side. Jones, who hai ! lieen 
S[>eaking daggers ii]) to this time, 
wisely comdiided to use none, though 
his party was well armed, and (l».‘ciil- 
■ edly the more numerous. Branson 
and his resfriiers moved (Jf toward 
Lawrence, the (dtadel of Fri'C-Stato 
princi|)les, which the discomfited sher- 
iff j > 1*1 >tested he W(Hild soon visit at 
the head of five thousand men, and 
“wipe out.” He accordingly called 
on Gov. Shannon to order out three 
tlioiisaiid militia, to enable him to 
“execute the laws,” and sent to 
President Pierce an affidavit that ho 
had been resisted by “ forty abolition* 
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ists.” The call was promptly made 
by proclamation trom the governor, 
and the whole Misisonri border came 
over to execute vengeance on Law- 
rence and the Free-State men. This 
army encamped at Franklin, a pro- 
Slavery scittlcment, a few miles Irom 
Lawrence, and there remained seve- 
ral days, during wliicli Tin anas W. 
Barber, a Free-State man, returning 
from Lawrence to his liome, seven 
miles off, was sliet dead by some of 
them, but no other serious damage 
done. Finally, articles of negotiate »u 
and adjustiiKUit W(3rc agreed u])- 
oii between Gov. Sliannoii and the 


May, 1S5C, Lawrence was surrounded 
and surpnsed by various parties of 
enemies, part of tliem iiiidcjr Gen. 
Atebison, wlio, M’itli tlie “ Platte 
(k)niity Ilifles,” and two pieces of 
artillery, approatfhed from Lccomp- 
toii on the w’est, wliile another force, 
composed in good part of the volun- 
teers from the Atlantic Southern 
I Stales, iuhUt Col. Biif )rd, beleaguer- 
; ed it on the east. They hristled with 
j weji]»ons from the Lnited States Ar- 
mory, tlieii in cliargc of the Federal 
oilicers in Kaii>as. J^early all the 
pro-Slavery leaders then in Kansas, 
or liovering ahnig tlie Missoun bor- 


I'^rec-Sliite leaden Jii J^awrenee, 
which sus|W‘ii(led the lend fur tlie 
])resent. Tlie Missourians disj)ers('d, | 
ari(J the troubled land once more had 
peine. 

Ill the Spring of isr»r>, the ]>ro- 
Slavery party ou the Kansas border 
were reenforced by Col. Buford, from 
Aliiliwnia, at the head of Ji reginient 
of W'iM voung iium, mainly recruited 
ill South ( aroliua and Georgia. 
They came in military array, armed, 
and Avilli the avowed ])urpose of 
making Kjinsas a Shave State at all 
Inzjirds. On one <»f their niids into 
K.ansas, a party of Buford’s men, 
who were South Carolinians, took a 
Mr. Miller prisoner, and, finding 
that he was a Free-State man, and a 


der, were on liand ; among them, 
Col. Titus, from Floruhi, Col. Wilkes, 
from Soutli (’arolina, Gen. Striiig- 
lc.*llow, a A’^irginian, Col. Boone, 
hailing from AVestport, and many 
>thers of hxail and temporary fame. 
The entire force was about 800 
strong, having ]>ossession of Mount 
j Oread, a hill which commanded the 
town. The pretext for this raid was 
a dc‘sire to serve legal processes in 
Kansas, although deputy marshal 
Fain, wlio held a part of those pro- 
cesses, had hecn in Lawrence the 
evening hefore, and served two writs 
without a sign of resistance, as on 
several previous occasions. lie now 
rode into the town with ten men, 
and arrested two leading Free-State 


native of South Carolina, tin y grave- citizens, no one making objection, 
ly tried him for treason to his native Aleantime, the so called, were 

State ! lie W'as found guilty, and | busy in the suburbs, breaking open 
escaped with his life only, losing h:\- ! livuises and robbing their inmates, 
horse and mone}". | Fain remained hi town until after- 

Kansas now swarmed with the | nooii, eating dinner with his party at 
minions of the Slave Power, intent the principal hotel, but neglecting to 
on her subjugation ; their pn*text pay for it ; then returned to the 
being tlio enforcement of the laws eain]> on the hill, and was succeeded 
passed hy the fraudulent Legislature, by “ Sheriff Jones” of that county, 
Or the morning of the 21st of ( whoso authority, being derived froiii 
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the sham Legislature, the people did 
not Jones rode into 

town at the head of twenty men, at 
three P. 11., and demanded tliat all 
the arms should he given up to him, 
on pain of a bombardment. The 
pcoi)le, imiirepared to resist, consent- 
ed to suiTender their artillcr\', con- 
sisting of a twelYe-])()und howitzer, 
and four smooth-bore piece's, carrying 
each a pound ball. All these had 
been buried some dfiys Ixdore, but 
were now dug up and made over to | 
Jones. A few muskets were likiv I 
wise suiTendered hy their owners. 
The pro-Slavery army now marched 
down the hill, and entt'red the south 
end of the town, wIktc Atchison 
made a spct/cli to t]i(*m, declaring 
that the Pree State ll(»tcl and tlie 
two Free-State ])rinting-otiices must 
be destroyed. “SheritV Jones'' do- ; 
dared that lie had an onh'r to that j 
effect from Judge L<?com])te, of tin? 
Federal Court. The whole Ibrce ac- 
cor<lingly marched into the heart «*f 
the town, destroyed the j)rinting-ot!i- 
ccs, and fired some fifty rounds from 
their cannon at the Free-State Ifotel, 
which, being solidly built of stone, 
was not much damagcul thereby. 
Four kegs of gun-])owder wcjre then 
placed in it and fired, hut <inly two 
of them exploded, making little im- 
pression. Fire was now ajijdied to 
the building, and it was burnt to the | 
bare and blackened walls. Th 
dwelling of Gov. Robinson'’'' was 
next set on fin?, and, tliough the 
flames were twice extinguished, it 
was finally consumr*d. "J'f e total loss 
to tlie citizens of Lawrence by that 
day’s robbery and arson was estimat- 

» Elected Governor under the emhryo orgaui- 
latioDj by the great body of her Bettlers, of 
NansaB as a Free State. 


ed at $150,000. None of them were 
killed or wounded; hut one of the 
ruffians shot himself badly, and 
another was killed by a brick or 
stone, knocked by one of their can- 
non from the upper story of the 
Frc‘e-State Hotel. 

SiK'h were tlie beginnings of the 
so-(^allcd ‘‘ Kansas AVar,” a desultory, 
wasteful, but not very bloody con- 
flict, which continued, witli alterna- 
tions of activity and quiet, through- 
out tlie next year. One of its most 
noted incidents is known as the 
battle of Black Jack,” wherein 2S 
Free-State men, led by old John 
Brown, of Ot'awatoiiiii*, fought and 
defeated, on the o]>en prairie, 5<> 
bonha- nitlians,” Jieadcd by Caj)t. 
II. Clay Ihite, from Virginia, wlio 
professed to be an otlicer iimler Alar- 
sbal Donaldson. It terminated in 
the surrender of Pate and all that 
rt‘iiuiim‘d of Ids band, twenty -one 
men, beside the wounded, with 
twenty-threi» hors(*s and mules, wag- 
ons, provi-hnis, earn p-equi page, and 
a eon>iderable quantity of ])lunder, 
obtained just before by sacking a 
liti lo Free State settlement, known as 
i Palmyra. 

! The J.c'gislatnre eboseii under the 
! Free-State Constitution was snni- 
I moned to iin*et at Topeka on the 4tli 
of July, and its members as- 

.semlded accordingly, but were ii(»l 
allowed to organize, Col. Sumner, “ 
with a force* of regiilai*s, dispersing 
them by order of President Pii?rce. 

Tlie village of* Osawatoiiiie, in tlie 
southern part of tlie Territory, was 
sacked and burned on the 5th of 
June by a pro-Slavery force, headed 

Siijce known os Maj.-Gen. Edwin V. Sum- 
n<*r; fought bravely in Hevoral bnttlos of tlie 
War: died ut Syracuse, N. Y., early in 1863- 
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by Qon. Whitfield. But few of the 
male citizens were at home, and 
there was no resistance. 

• Leavenworth, being directly on 
the border, and easily accessible fi*om 
a populous portion of Missouri, was 
especially exposed to outrages. It 
was long under the control of the 
pro-Slavery party, being a military 
post, and a point whence overland 
trains and mails were dispatched, 
and at wliich a vast Federal juitroii- 
agewas concentrated. The ofii(H5 of 
Th*‘ Territoriid Rm/t^lrr (Free-State) 
was destroyed by a JMissouri band, 
December 20, lsr>.‘). Many collisi4)ns 
and murders oc.(riirre<l lu*re, and in 
the vicinity ; and at length, on the 
recurrence of the munhipal eh‘ction 
(Septoiiiber I, ISotl), a large force, 
mainly of Missourians, took ]»osses- 
sioii of the town ; ami, under the 
j)rctcnse of seaniiing f<»r arms, j»lun- 
cler<?d and ravageil ie‘v clu»se. 

Wilbam l^hillips, a lawyer, refused 
to submit to their search, ami stiiod 
oil hib defense. lie killed two of 
his assailants, but was finally kilh*d 
liiinself; while his brother, wlio aid- 
ed him in Ins defense, had his arm 
shattered by a bullet. Phillips's 
bouse w'HS burned, with several 
others, and every known F ree State* 
man ]nit on board a steamboat and 
Bent down the river. It w'as boasted 
by the Missouri journals that not a 
Biiiglo “ abolition vote” was cast at 
that election ! 

Meantime, the emigrants flocking 
to Kansas from the I’ree States were 
arrested on their passage tlinm^ 
Missouri and turned ba<*.k : cainnon he- 
ing planted along the Missouri river 
to stop the ascending steamboats 
for this purpose. Not many of these 
emigrants w^ere actually plundered, 


save of their passage-money, which 
was in no case returned. A large 
party was finally made up of those 
whose progress to their intended 
homes had been thus obstructed, wlio 
proceeded tliithcr slowly and toil- 
somely, by a circuitous route through 
Iowa and Nebraska ; but wlio, on en- 
tering Kansas, wore met by a Fede- 
ral military force, and all tlieir arms 
j taken from them. 

j Yet the immigration continued; so 
j that, while the ollice-holders, the 
; military, and all the recognized 
I ])owcr and authority, were on the 
: side of Slaver}’, tlie Free-State pre- 
! pomlcrance among tlie settlers con- 
1 stantly increased. The pro-Slavery 
forces mad(^ si n»ng incursions or raids 
into the Territory from time to time, 
hut suh>ided into Missouri after a 
few (lavs ; ami, wliihj a good share 
of tlie fighting, witli most of the 
burning and ]»lun(lering, was done 
by them, nearly all tlic building, the 
clearing, the j blowing, and the }>huit- 
ing, W’eri; tlie work of Five-State men. 
Meantime, dissipation, exposure, and 
all manner d* irregularities, were 
constantly thiniung the ranks of the 
]>ro-Slavery volunteers from the 
St>utli, wliile manv of the better class 
among them, disgusted and reiiiorse- 
1 ful, abandoned their evil w’ork, and 
j shrank away to some region wherein 
I they were less generally detested. 
Umh‘r all its ])i‘rseciitions and deso- 
lations, Kansas wvis steadily maturing 
and iiardening into tlie hone and 
sinew' of a Free State not only, but 
)f one fitted by ediieatioii and expe- 
rience to be an apostle of the gospel 
1 of Universal Freedom. 

The Democratic National Conven- 
tion for 1856 met at Cincinnati on 
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the 2d of June. John E. Ward, of 
Georgia, pn.'sklcd over its deliberii- 
tious. On the first ballot, its votes 
for Presidential candidate were cast, 
for Jami-s l>i ( HANjiVn, 135 ; Pierce, 
122 ; Douglas, 33 ; Cass, 5. Jhi- 
ehaiian gained ]»retty steadilv, and 
Pii‘r(‘o lost ; so tliat, on tlic nintli 
ballot, the vote stood: Rucliai.an, 
147 ; Pierex', ST ; Douglas, 56 ; Cass, 
V. On the si\te(‘ntli, ^Ir. Ihicliaiian 
lifid 168; Mr. Douglas, 1 2 1. And, 
on tlie sevcniteentli, Mr. Bueliauan 
received the whole iiuiiiber, 21>6 
votes, and was nominated. On the 
first ballot for Viee-Prosidt‘nt, John 
A. Quitman, of Mississippi, received ; 
the highest vote -50; but, on the 
second, lii'i name was withdrawn, 
and John C. IluKeKrxiaoGK, <4* Ken- 
tucky, was unaiiimouJy nominated. 

The Convention, in its platlbrm, 
after adopting lu'arlyali the. mattnaal 
resolves of its two immediate prede- 
cessors, unanimously 

“1. 7jV«rt7m/, That, <‘laiiiilni' fellowsliiji 
■with aiul dfsirini' tlio c<)o|»ornti«»n <»t' all 
■w'ho repinl the ]»r«servalioii of the riiion 
under' the Constitiitinii as the ]»araiii(i(iiit 
issue, olid repiKliatiiijr all soctiuiiai earlios 
and plfitforiiis doiucstif. Slavery, 

■which se<?k to iTiiIa-oil the Sratis and incifo 
to treason and armed resistance hiw in 
tlio Territories, and avIio^o avnwefl |jiir|»o-!e, 
if c.onsuiiiiaate<l, end in < ivil war and 

disunion, tlie Amorii-aii I)enio<Tacy recode- 
iiize and adopt tlie jirinciples contained in 
the organics laws estahlishing the Territories 
of Kansas and Xehra^ka, as emhixlying the 
only sound and safe solution of t.ho Slaver}' 
qiicstluii, upon whieli the trreat Xational 
idea of the pcoph- of this whole country 
can repose in its del ermi tied consi-rvalioii 
of the Union, and non-inlerfen iice of (.’on- 
gress with Shivery in llie Terri lories or in 
tlie District of Coiiimhia. 

“2. That this was the has’softijet.'ornpro- 
misos of con^irii ijI hy hoih the Demo- 

cratic and Whig partiosin National (/onveri- 
tions ratilie<l hy the piMiple in the. <;]ectioii. 
of 1852, and rightly apjdied to tJitMirgaiii- 
zation of the Territories in IHo-l-. 

“ 3. That, by the uniform application of the 


I Democratic principle to the organization of 
' Territories, and the admission of new States 
with or without domestic Slavery, as they 
may elect, the equal rights of all the States 
will he preservetl intact, the original com- 
])acls of the Constitution maintained iiivio- 
Jate, and the perpetuity and expansion of 
tlie Union insured to its utmost capacity of 
emhraeitig, in jieace and harmony, every 
future Aiiierh'ait State tluit may he consti- 
tuted or annexed with a repuhlican form of 
goveriiiiient.” 

The dissolution of tlio Whig pai*ty, 
coinmcHci‘d by tlio imposition of the 
Southern phitform on its National 
C( »n vent ion of 1852, was consummiited 
hy the eager luirticijnition of most of 
its Southern members of Congress in 
ibo repudiation of the Missouri Com- 
[iroiiiise by the jmssage of the Kaiisas- 
Nidiraska bill. TTiosc, of whatever 
I 'arty in the past, who eiiijibatieally 
coudemned lliat rejuuliatiou, and who 
united on that basis to ignore |ia.-t 
political dciiominatioiis, with ti view 
to united aidion in tlui future, were 
first known simply as aiiti-Nebi'ns- 
ka,” but gradually, and almo^t. spon- 
taneously, assumiMl the dcsigiiatioii 
of Ueimblicans.'’ As such, they 
earned most of the Free State clce- 
tioMs of 1854, but w(M*e less diM’idedly 
siieeessful in those* of 1855. Their 
’ lir-st National Conveutiou nns hull 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., on the 22(1 of 
February, ls5t> ; but no nominations 
were there made. Their nominating 
(Jonvention met at Philadelphia on 
the ITtb of June, Col. Henry S. 
Lane, of Indiana, jircsiding. John 
C. Fukmon t, of California, was noin- 
imited for President on the first bal- 
lot, receiving 350 votes to 190 for 
John Mcl^ean, of Ohio. William 
L. Dayton, of New Jersey, recjeiveJ 
259 votes on the informal liallot, to 
110 for Abraham Liiicoln and ISO 
Roattering, for Vice-President. Mr. 
Dayton was thereupon nnanimou^lj 
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nominated. Tlio more material re- 
solves of this Convention arc as fol- 
lows : 

“ Renolml^ Tliat, witli our republican 
fulliers, wo liold it to be a sell-evident 
tnilli, tliat all men are endowed with the 
inalienable ri^rbts to life, liliorty, and flie 
pursuit of liappinoss ; ami that the primary | 
olject and ultoriur desij'n of our Federal | 
(loverniiient wore, to secure these ri^chts to ! 
all persona within its exelnsivo jurisdiction ; i 
that, as our repu])rK‘Jiii fathers, when they 
ha«l abolished Slavery in all our Nati<iual 
territory, ordained that no jierson slmuld 
he <lepnved of life, liherty, or property, 
without duo process of law, it htrofues our 
duty to iiiaiiitaiii this provision of the Coii- 
slitiitioii af'ainst all attempts to violate it, 
fi»r llio ])urposo of est.abli.shiiii' Slavery in 
any territory of the riiited States, by posi- 
tive le.'rislation, proliibitin;' its existence 
ami extension therein. 'I'hat we deny the 
aiitluu-ity of ( 'onj^ress, of a Territorial Lc^ris- 
lature, of any imiividual or association of 
iu<livi«lnaJs, to jrive le^rnl exist cma* to Sla- 
very in any Territ<»ry of tlie I iiiled states, 
XNl.'Ie tlm present Constitution >liall be 
mamtained. 

“ AYwy/zY/f, That lb(‘ (’ofistitutioii confers 
n])on Cemf^ress sow n-ijiii power (»ver the ! 
Territories of the l'nile<l Slates tbr their 
gbvci iiTiiont ; ami that, in the exer«‘ise of . 
this poner, it is holii the ri^rlil ami the duty ! 
of CiMurcss to prohibit in the Territories 1 
those twin relics of barbarism — I’olyfraiiiy ! 
and Slavery.” , 

All “American” National Con-' 
veiitioii was held at Pliiladeli^liia on 
the 22d of Feltniary; all tlie States 
represeiitetl hnt llaine, Yurinoiit, | 
Georgia, and South Carolina. An ! 
“Amerieiiii”.\.'itional Con iieil (secret) ; 
had met three dtiys before in the I 
same place, and adoptetl a ])l:itform. 1 
The following plank is the most 1 
essential : j 

“The recojtnitum <»f tlso ri^bt of native- 
born and naturalized citizens of the I iiiu d 
States, ])orinanontly yesidini; in any Terri- 
tory thereof, to fraiiio their C'oMstitntit>ii 
and laws, and to ref^ulato their ilomestic ami 
social affairs in their own inode, subject 
only to' tho ])rovisions of tho Federal Con- 
stitution, with tlio j)rivilef;o of admission 
into tbo Union whenever they have the 
retpiisite ])opu1atioii fi>r one Representative 
in Congress: Prtnidedy always, that none 


but those who are citizens of the United 
States, under tlio CVjnstitulion and laws 
thereof, and wlio liave a ti.x'cd residence in 
any sncJi Terril«»ry, oiiglit to participate in 
tho formation of ilio Constitution, or in the 
enactment of laws, for said Territory or 
Stnt^.” 

Tliirt Council ])ro(*(HMlcd to coii- 
domii the Xtitiiuiiil Adiriinistratioii, 
among other things, for “ rei)peiiing 
sectional agitation hy tin* repeal of 
the Missouri eonipnnnise.'” This was 
not Batisfjictory to the “ anti-Xehras- 
ka” memlxTs of th(j noiiiinatiiig Con- 
vcmt.ioTi; on whose lK*half, ^Ir. Xil- 
linger, of Pennsylvania, proposed the 
following : 

“ AVWr///. TliJit the National Council has 
no aiirhority to prix-ribe ii JMatfortii of 
ciples fni* this Nbuuinatiiijr Convention ; aud 
that we uill nominate f«)r President and 
Vice-I'n*Nideiit no nu n who arc not in favor 
of interdict in jr the iiiiroduciiou of Slavery 
into territory mu’lli of ;>(»' by Congres- 
sional acrum.*' 

This re-olv(* was laid on the (aide, 
l»y 111 Votes to r>'.\ The “anti-Xe- 
hraska" tlelegates, to the nnniher of 
alioiit fifty, t]ieren]>on withdrew from 
tho Convention. On the first ballot 
lor President, IMillauj) Pilumoek, of 
Xew York, reeeived 71 vtdes; Georgo 
Law, of X. V., 27; and thertf xvere 45 
seathMing. On tlie next ballot. Mr. 
Fillmore reeeivejl 170 to C4 for all 
otliers, and was tnuiiinated. On the 
first ballot for Viee-Presiilent, An- 
i)i:i:w Ja(’KSox Donklsox, of Tennes- 
see, reeeived 1>'1 Vittes to 24 seatter- 
ing, and was unanimously nomina- 
ted. 

The nomiiialioii of Mr. Fillmore 
was ratified hy a Whig Convention, 
which met at Baltimore on the 1 7th 
■ tif Se^itemher — ^Edward Bates, of Mis- 
souri, presiding. 

Mr. Fillmore was absent in Europe 
when the American nomination was 
.made; but, returning early in July, 
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took ground emphatically against tlio 
Kepublican organization and effort. 
In Ills speecli at Albany, he said : 

“ Wo soo n political parly pi*esentiii|j can- 
didates for tlio Presidency and Vico-l*rcsi- 
deiirv, solcfted, for tho first time, from tlio 
Free Stales alone, with tho avoweil purpose 
of eloetinjr these candidates hy the sulfrajres 
of one part of tlio rnion only, to rule over 
tho wholei rnitoil Slates. Can it he possible 
that those who are en^af^ed in sindi a meas- 
ure can have seriously rellecteil upon the 
conse»iueiu*es which must inevitably follow, 
ill case of success ? Can they have the mad- 
ness or the folly to believe that our Soiitli- 
orn brethren would submit to ho frovenuMl 
hy sueh a Chief Majjistrato ? Would he ho 
required to follow tho same rule prescrilied 
hy those who electetl him in makini' his ap 
poiiilments? If a man livin;' SiUitli of Ma- 
son and Dixon's line he not worthy to he 
President or \’i(!e-lVesident, would it he 
proper to selei't one from the same ijuarter 
as one of his <’ahinet Connell, or to repre- 
sent the nation in a foreitrn country ^ Or, 
indeed, to collect the revenue, or .‘ulministcr 
the laws of the United States i If not, what 
new rule is the Pivsid»‘nt to snlojd in select- 
injf men for offu-e that the peojile theiii- 
selves discard ill selecliiiL' ///w? These are 
serious hut jiraetii’al quest ions; and, in or- 
der to upjnvciafe them fully, it is only iieeos- 
sary to luni the tallies upon ourselves. Sup- 
pose that the South, liaviu.tr the luajoriu of 
the electoral votes, should declare that they 
would only have slaveholders for President 
nnd Vice-President, and sliould elect such hy 
their exclusive sutlVa^ri'S to rule over us at 
the North. Do you think we w'onid sub- 
mit to itt No, not for a moment. And do 

J ’ou believe that your Soul hern hivtliivn are 
ess sensitive on this snliji'ct than you are, 
or less Jealous of tlieir ri.irhtsi: If you do, 
let me tell you that you are mistaken. And. 
therefore, you must, see tliat, if this sectional 
party succeeds, it leads inevitalily to the de- 
Btruction of this beautiful fabric, reared hy 
onr forefathers, ceineriteil hy tlieir blood, and 
bcqueatiied to ns as a ju iceless iiilieritaiice.” 

Tills B])uucJi is memornlilo not 
merely for its gross niisapjirelien 
Biou of the grounds and motives of 
the Republican movement repre- 
senting its purpo.scs as \iolent, ag- : 
gressivc, un i seetional, wlien tliey I 
date back to 1784, and trace their j 
paternity to Jcffersoti, a Soiitliron 
and a slaveliolder— but because this 
was the first declaration by a North- 


ern statesman of mark that the suc- 
cess of tlic Republicans would not 
only incite, but justify, a Soutliern re- 
beliioii. The facts that the “Na- 
tional Republicans,” in 1828, fiiix>- , 
]>ortcd John Q. Adams and Richard 
Rusli — ^l)oth from Free States — while 
tlieir antiigoiiists supported Andrew 
Jackson and John C. Calhoun, both 
slaveholders, and thus secured nearly 
every cl(?ctor from the Slave StJites, are 
(*onv(?niently ignored by Mr. F'ilhnore. 

'fhe Presidential contest of ISoO 
.vas ardent and aniinati'd up to the 
OctobiT elections, wlierein tlie Stjitcs 
of Pennsylvania and India na were 
carried bv the Democrats, rendering 
^ tlie election of Rnebanan and Hreck- 
inridgo a moral cc‘rtainty. In de- 
spite, however, of tliat certainty, the 
Ropnblieans carried New York by a 
jdiiralit v of SD, ODD, with the six New 
England States, and Oliio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and fowa — giving Gen. 
Friunont 114 electoral votes. Mr. 
Rinrhaiiaii carrii d P(*nii.svlvania, New 
Jersey, Iinliana, Illinois, California, 
with all tlie Slave States but !Marv- 
hind, vvliich voted alone for ^Ir. Fill- 
Tiion?. Xew Jersey, Illinois, and ( al- 
Ifornia, gavij each a plurality only, 
not a majority, of ln*r popular vote 
for the successful <*andidate. In ilic 
aggregate, ]V[r. Ihiclninaii rcciMyed 
l,JSJ8,ld9 votes ; Col. Fremont 
1,341,204 ; and Air. Fillmore .STJ.oJ I •* 
so that Mr. Rnchanan, though he 
had a very decided plurality, lacked 
377,0»29 votes of a majority over both 
Ids competitors. Of the electors, 
however, he had 174 — a <dcar ma- 
jority of 00. Major Rrecdciiiridge 
was, of course, chosen Vice-President 
by the same vote. 

The disturbed and distracted con- 
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dition of Kansas, resulting from tlie others to he allowed or’ counted. It 
efforts of her Missouri neighbors to was accordingly so taken, and the fol- 
force Slavery upon her against her lowing was the return : 

will, necessarily attracted the early FortiH.(’nnstiiniion«/ 7 ;.si»vory 0 . 200 . 

attention of Mr. Buchanan’s A<hnin- F•»rlh^M•r.n^tinlli.,n w///«M/siav<'ry r,o7. 

istration. John AV. Geary — the third So the Constituthm 7 /vV// Slavery 

or fourth of her Territorial Govern- I w’as ado])tcd. But, meantime, an 
ors— had recently resigned ami h‘ft j election had been h(.*ld, on ll.e lii-st 


in disgust, and the selection of a suc- 
cessor Avas an obvious and urgent duty. 
Tlio President’s choice tell on lion. 
Kobert J. Walker, formerly Senator 
from Mississippi, and Se(u*etarv of 
the Treasury under l^resident Polk, 
Avho acet^pted the post with considcT- 
ahle reluctance. Frederick P. Stan- 
ton, for ten years a re|»rcsentative in 
Congress from Tennessee*, was associ- 
ated willi liiin as Secretary. 

Mt*antime, the douhle-lieaded ac- 
tion in Kansas proceeding, an im- 
mense majority of tlu; settlers, 
though ])revented by Fe<leral force 
from effe^^ting such an orgaiiizatii)n 
as tl i*y desired, utft rly r(*fused to 
recognize the Legislature ('hosen In 
tlio iMi.-^souri invaders, or tin* otti<*ers 
thereby appointed : (fonseipiently, 
eaeli party h(»ld its own eonven- 
tions and elections inde]H'ndent of 
the other. The jiro-Slavery Legisla- 
ture called a ronstitutional Conven- 
tion in 1857 which met at Lecomp- 
ton^on the first Monday of Septeni- 
her. That Convention ])roceeded, of 
(*onrse, to form a pro-Slaverv Consti- 
tution, wliich tliey pretemled to .sub- 
mit to tlie peojde at an election held 
on the 21st of December following. 
But at this remarkable eh»etion, held 
ex])i*essly to ratify or reject a State 
Constitution, no one was allowed to 
vote against tliat Constitution. Tlie 
vote was to be taken ‘‘ For the Coii- 
Btitutiori with Slavery” or “ For the 
Constitution without Slavery” — no 


M<inday in October, for a Territorial 
Legislature under the bogus laws ; 
and at this chM-lion nmst of tht‘ Free- 
State men, trusting to the a^su^ance8 
of Gov. AValker, liad Aoted. Over 

1 1.000 votes were ])olled, of Avliicli 

1.000 were taken at a little ]»recinet 
known as Oxford, on the Missouri 
border, whi*re there were hut 43 v»)t- 
ers; and 1,2()0 were returned from 
Me.(h*(j (\)unty, where no |m»11 was 
opeiUMl. But, notwithstanding these 
(‘iiormous frauds, the Free-Stale pre- 
pomh'ranee was so deeided that it 
<'arried the Legislature and eleeted a 
deli‘gate to Congress. This Legisla- 

. tiiro, who^e legality was now niujues- 
, tioned, passed an act submitting the 
j Loeoniptt»n Constitution to a vote of 
I the people for or against it, the 
4th f flanuarv, 1S5S. This C’onsti- 
i tution pvovidi'd that ‘‘the rights of 
1 property in slaves now in the Terrh 
tory shall in no manner he inlerferetl 
with," and preeluded any amendment 



amendments eonld he made with the 
<*oneiirrenet* of hotli houses of the legis- 
lature, and a majority of all tlie citizens 
of till* State. Thus, while the people 
had not been allowed to vt>te aauind 
\ the Constitutimi, tluur seeming privi- 
lege of voting for it without Slavery 
Avas a delusion. In any case. Slavery 
Avas to haA^e been ]>rotected and 
])erpetuated. But, at the eleetiou 
antUorized by tlie iicav Legislature, 
Avhich the Missourians did not choose 
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to recognize as valid, and therefore did 
not come over to vote at, the full poll 
wad ret limed as follows : 

For fill* Loroiiipton CcmstUiiHon with Slavery, 13ft J 

** *• “ “ without “ 21; 

A yo i unt till! Locompton Coiistitutioii, 10,2‘2t> ; 

giving a inajority of over 10,000 
against the said Constitution in any 
Bhape. 

Tlie XXXVth Congress organized 
at Wasliington, December 7, 1857. 
Tliere toing a large Deinocriitic ma- 
jority, Col. James L. Orr, of S. C., was 
elected S|>eaker. Hr. Ihichanan, in 
Iiis Annual, as also in a Special Mes- 
gag(%-“ urged Congress io a(‘C(*pt and 
ratify tln^ Lecompton Constitution. 
Senator Dnuglas took strong ground 
against it. The Senate"’' passed — 
Yeas IV2, Nays 25 — a hill accepting 
this Constitution. Hut the TItaiso*’* 
adopted a suhstitutc, prepared hv 
Senator (h’itteuden, of Kentu(*kv, an<l j 
proposed in the TTouse hy Mr. Mont- j 
gomerv, a Douglas l)emo(*rat from 
Pemisvlvauia. This suhstitutc re- 
quired a rc-suljihissioii of that Con- 
stitution to the jKMiple of Kansas, 
under such jirovisiuiis and jirecau- 
tioiis as slunikl insure a fair vote 
tliereon. It was adojitud hy the 
House as a suhstitutc for the Sen- 
ate hill — Yeas, 02 Reimhlicans, 22 
Douglas Democrats, 0 Americans — 
total 120; Xays, JOl Democrats, 8 
Americans — total 112. This amend- 
ment was rejeefed hy the Smiatc, win. 
asked a Committee of (^inference ; 
Avliich, on motion of Mr. Kiiglisli, of 
Indiana, who had thus far fu'ted with 
the Dougla , men, was grant.od hy 109 
Yeas to I OS Kays. Tlie])iil reported 
from tlie Conferanco Corriniittco pro- 
positi a submission to the i)eople of 

February 2, 1858. « March 2:j, 1858. 


Kansas of a proposition on the part 
of Congress to limit and curtail 
the gi*ants of jiublic lands and oth- 
er advantages stijnilated in behalf 
of said State in the Lcconqiton Con- 
stitution ; and, in case of their vot- 
ing to reject said proposition, then 
a new Convention was to he held 
and a new Constitution framed. 
This hill passed both Houses ; and 
under it the pcoi>lc of Kansas, on the 
3d of August, . voted, by an over- 
whelming majority, to reject the pro- 
position : which was, in effect, to reject 
the Lecom])ton Constitution. 

The Territorial Legislature had 
now j)assed completely into the 
hands of the Free-State party, and, 
imdt.T its guidance, a new C(mstitiiti(Hi- 
al Convention assembled at Wyandot 
on the lirst Tuesday in March, 1859 ; 
the people having voted, hy a inajor- 
ityof 3,881, to hold such Conventi<.>n. 
The attempt to make Kansas a Slave 
State was now formally abandoned 
in favor of an effort to organize it as 
a Diniiocral.ic Free Slate. This, how- 
ever, failed — tlie Convention con- 
sisting of thirty-five llepuhlicans to 
seventeen Denioiu’ats. A Free- State 
Constitutit)U was duly framed, where- 
hy the western boundary of tlie State 
was fixiid at the twenty-third paral- 
lel of longitude west from Washing 
ton. This Constitution was adoiileJ 
at an election held on the first Tucir 
day in October, whereat the majority 
for ratification was about The 

first undisputed State election was 
lield under it on the 6t1i of Deccnihvr 
folL^wing, when Tlepuhlican offici'rs 
and inemher of Congress were elect- 
ed on a light vote, hy majorities rang- 
ing from 2,000 to 2,500. 

Tlie Constitution framed by ^ 

. w April 1, 1858. »* April 30, 1858. 
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CoDvention at Wyandot was laid be- 
fore tlie House, Febniary 10th, 1860. 
On the 15th, Mr. Grow, of Pennsyl- 
vania, introduced a bill for the admis- 
sion of Kansas into tlie Union; 
whi(?h was read a first and a second 
time, and referrc'd to the Committee 
on Territories. This bill was report- 
ed to the House from that Commit- 
tee, and, on the 11th of April, it 
])assed, under the Previous Question : 
Yeas 1 31 ; 73. Put tlie Senate, 

which was very strongly 1 lemocratic, 
stubbornly refused (32 to 27) to take 
it up, and a<ljouriicd, leaving Kansas 
still a Territory: so that, thfuigh 
every way qualilied for ami entitled 
to admission, she was remanded into 
teiTitorial vassalage by the very men 
who had been sA eager to admit her, 
two ycai*8 before, when her popula- 
tion and every other element of 
strength and stability ^v(^^e (consider- 
ably less. She was thus denied a 
yoic(‘ in the election Ibr President in 


1860. At the next session of Con- . 
gross, however, lier aiiplication was 
renewed ; and on the same day “ that 
Messrs. Jefierson Davis, (.’hmient 0. 
Clay, Fitzi>atri(‘k, Mallory, and others, 
abandoned their seats and theCajutol 
to take ])art in the Southern Ib^bel- 
lion, a bill admitting her as a Free 
State under the Wyandot Constitu- 
tion was called ui) hy Gov. Seward, 
and ])assed the Senate : Y 36 ; 
Kays 16. One week later, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Grow, of Jkmnsylvania, 
it was taken up in the l]i»use, out of 
I regular order, hy IID to 42, and 
jiassed. 

And thus, on the very threshold of 
oiir great struggle — no serious eftort 
having I)i*en made hy the slaveholders 
t(» cohadze or eompierXehrjisba — the 
arduous eontc^st < »pened 1 ^fr. Dixon's 
])ro]>osition to re]>cal the Missouri 
lie.<trietion, was closed by tin? admis- 
sion of Fr(‘e Kansas as the tliirty- 
fuurtli State of uui* Federal Union. 


XVITI. 

THE DRED SCOTT CASE. 


Dred Scon’, a negro, was, previ- 
ously to 1834, held as a slave in !Mis- 
Bouri by Dr. Emerson, a snrgeon in 
the U. S. Army. In tliat yetir, the 
doctor w'as transferred to the military 
post at Rock Island, in the State of 
Illinois, and took his slave with him. 
Here, Major Taliaferro (also (»f the 
army) had, in 1835, in his service a 
black known as Harriet, whom he 
likewise held as liis slave. Tlie ma- 
jor was transferred that yofir to Fort 


Snelling, on tlie other side of the Mis- 
si]»pi, in what is now km»wn as Min- 
nesota, hut was then an unorganized 
territory (4* tln^ riiited States, ex- 
pressly covered by the Slavery Pro- 
liibitiiui embodieil in the Missouri 
C(mi promise of 1820. Dr. Emcraoii 
wr.s likewise transfeiTod to Fort Snel- 
ling ill 1836, ami here bought Har- 
riet of Major Taliatciro, aud held her 
and Dred as his slaves; they being 
married to each other with his eoii- 


January 21, ISGl. 
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sent soon after his arrival at the 
Fort. Two ehildren were born to 
them; Elwa, in 1838, on board the 
steamboat Gi])sy, on their way down 
the Mississippi, but still Jiorth of the 
Missouri line; Lizzie, seven yeai-s 
later, at Jefferson llarracLs, in the 
State of Missouri. The do(;tor, with 
Dred, TTarrict, and Eliza, returned 
theiKte to St. Louis, and he there con- 
tinued to hold them as his slaves, 
until he sold iht'm, several years 
later, to Jolin F. A. Sanford, of 
the State and City of New York. 
Finally, Dred broiiglit suit for his 
freedom, on the above state of facts, 
in the State Circuit (.^UIrt of St. 
Louis County, Yfissouri, and obtained 
a verdic't and judi^ment in his favor. 
But this wa^ rcver-cfl by a judirment 
on a writ of error to the Supnmie 
Court of that State, fnnn wliich an 
appeal was taken to the courts of the 
United States, and th(‘, (*aso came t«> 
trial in ^Fay, l8ot. Ilavinp^ hren 
fully heard by the Supreme (.\»urt at 
Wasliimrton, that court was about to 
decide it at its t(;rm of IS.kI d; but 
the controlling majority of its Judges 
concluded, in view of tin* pending 
Presidential election, and the strong 
excitement whicli the Xeliraska bill 
and th(! Kansas outragt.'S liad arous(;d 
throughout the Free State’s, to defer 
rend(?ring judgment until its next 
session. It is quite probable that 
its action in the premises, if made 
])ublic at the time originally intend- 
ed, would have reversed the, issue of 
that Presidential election. Tlic em- 
inent Chief Justice John Marshall, 
who had so long prcsid(;d over tlmt 
tribuual, and whose opinions hacl w^m 
for it a weight and influtince rarely 
aceorderl to any rroiirt, dicid in 1835 


at the riy)e age of eighty. Kone of 
the Judges a 2 )poiiJted by any prede- 
cessor of (.Ten. Jackson survived. Of 
the nine wlio now composed that au- 
gust tribunal, eight had been selected 
from the ranks of the Dtmiocratic 
party, and most of tlicm for other 
considerations than those of eminent 
legal ability or accpiirements. John 
McLean, of Ohio, was placed on the 
bench, in 1820, by Gen. Jackson, in 
order to make room for a Postmaster- 
General who would remove from office 
the postmasters who had suj)y)orted 
Mr. Adams and ajjpoiiit Jaeksonians 
to their places ; whicli McLean — hav- 
ing boon Continued in office by Mr. 
-Adams, though himself for Jackson 
— could not de(*entlv d<». Boj^er B. 
Taney, of ^Faryland, was likewise 
appointcrl by Jackson in as a 

reward for his scrvic'cs in acc(*[>tiug 
the ]»ost of Se(‘r(*tary of the Treasury 
and ivnu)ving the Kcdcnd di’posits 
fnun the United S(al(*s Ihink, upon 
liie dismissal of William J, Duane, 
of Pemisylvania, fa- refusing to make 
sucli removal. Jlr. 7'aney, born in 
177T, was an ultra Federalist yirc- 
viouftly to his hecomiug a Jaekso- 
uiaii, ]>ut always a dcADtee of]>i*erog- 
ativo and power. Of liis assO(*iatcs, 
beside Jiulge McLean, only Saniud 
Nelson, of New YVirk, and Benjainiii 
U. (Jiirtis, of Massachusetts, were evi-r 
iresumed qualilied, either by nature 
r attaiiiiiicnts, for judicial emi- 
nence. 

The decision and rqdnions of tkis 
Ctuirt, in tlie case of Dred S(a.>tt, had 
not beim made juiblit; when 
Buelianan was inaugurated ;* hut 
that gentleman bad undoubtedly 
])een favored with a private intima' 
tion of their scope and bearing: 

•Itti, 1867. 
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hence the following prelusive sugges- 
tions of his Inaugural Address : 

“Wo have recently passed through a 
Presidential contest, in wliich tlio passions 
of our follow-citizens were excited to tho 
higlii'st degree l>y questions of deep and 
viral importance; hiit, wlieii tlie people pro- 
claimed their will, the tempest at once 
subsided, and all was calm. 

“'J’lic voice of the majority, spealsing in 
the manner prescribed by the Constitution, j 
was heard; ami instant submission follow- 
ed. Our own country could alone liavc 
exhibited so grand and striking a spectacle 
of tbc- caf»acity of man for .self-government. 

“ Wliat a liappy conception, then, was it 
for Congress to a])ply this simple rule — that 
the will of the majority shall govern — to 
the sett lenient of the (jiiestioii of domestic 
Slavery in the tciTitories ! Congress is 
noil her ‘to legislate Slavery into any terri- 
tory or State, nor to exclude it therefrom, 
but to leave the ])eo])le thereof perfectly 
free to form and regulate their domestic in- 
stitutions in their own way, subject only to 
the Constitufimi of tlio United States.* As 
n na’siral eonse<iUencc*, Clongress has already 
pres- i llicd that, wlien tho Territ<»ry of Kan- 
sas sliall ho ailinitted a-^ a Stale, it ‘shall he 
received into the Uifn'ii with or witlnmt 
Slavery, as their Conn it ut ion inay prescribe 
lit the liiuo of their ;i«liiiis>i'in.’ 

“A diHerem*o of opini-m has arisen in 
regard fo rhe ]»nint of time wlien tiie peoj»lc 
of a ti ^l•■^<»ry shall decide this ipiestioii ftir , 
tlh'inselvcs. ! 

“This is, ha]>|Mly, a matter of but little , 
practii ;il i'lijiortani'O. Hesidcs, it is a judi- : 
cial question, wliicli legitimately belongs to ; 
tho Supreme Court of tho ITiiteil States. ■ 
before whom it is now pemling, and 'triU. it j 
■in ttnilrnttoo(.\ be njnrdiiii (tin! jiunihf gellfrd. ' 
To their di'cision, in eonimon with all good j 
citizens, 1 shall cheerfully submit.'’ • 

^fot many days thereafter, tlio do- | 
cirtion and o])inious thus heralded, 
and commended as a new and a<hni- 
ruhle cxeinplilicjition of “ Popuhir 
Sovereignty,” and the “ ha])]>y con- 
cejdiori” emhodied in the Ivaiis;i>- 
Nehraska hill, were revealed, with 
duo trumpeting and laudation, to an 
expectant world. Chief Justice 
Taney, in pronouncing the decision 
of the Court, wliich nullified tho 
Missouri Restriction, or avy restrie- 

* So© pages 51-5 


tion by Congress on the boundless 
diffusion of Slavery throughout the 
territories of the Union, commenced 
by denying to Dred Scott, or to any 
person “wJiosc anc(?stors were im- 
])orted to this country and sold as 
slaves,” any right to sue in a court 
of the United States, lie said : 

“The question before ns is, \vb<‘tlior tho 
class of persons dcscrihed in the plea in 
ahatement compose a portion of this pco- 
])le, and are. constituent, members of this 
sovereignty ? We tbink they are not, and 
tliat. they are not in'*liided. and were not 
intiaided to bo included, under tlio w’ord 
‘citizens* in tbo C'oii.stitution, and cim 
tberefore claim none of tlie rights and 
])rivilegcs wliieb that instniment pnwidos 
ibr ami secures t«> eitiztuis of tlie United 
States. (Ml th(‘ contrary, they w».re :it that 
time <M>risiilered as :i sulmnlinate and infe- 
rior ela^s of ln-ings. who had been subjugated 
by the <lMmiii;int and, wlietirer eman- 

eipat(‘d or not, yet romaim^d subjt*eT, to their 
authority, and hail no riglits or privileges 
hilt sueh as those who held the power and 
the (ioverniiieut niiglit choose to grant 
iheiii.” 

Tlie Child* Justieo proceeds to 
iillinn, not only llnit no j>ersons who 
hiid been, or whose ancestors liad 
lu'en, slaves, were ri‘garded as citi- 
zens previously tt», or at the time of, 
adopting the Federal Constitution, 
hilt that no State has, or can have, 
any right to i-« infer eitizonslii]> on 
sneli ])ersons. Bearing in mind the 
eitiitions from onr revolutionary and 
y/rW-rcvoliitionarv history, embodied 
in tho earlier ehajders of this work,* 
the reader will bo ])nzzled to deeide 
whether Law, llnnianity, or History, 
is most flagrantly delied in that ]W- 
tion of Chief Justice Taney's opin- 
ion which follows : 

in the opinion of the Court, tho legi'^la- 
tion and liistory of tbo times, and the lan- 
guage used in the Heelaratiou of Indo]>end- 
oneo, show', that neither tho class of per- 
sons who liad been imported as slaves, nor 
their descendants, whether they had heeome 

I, 107-8, etc., etc. 
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free or not, wore then acknowledged as a 
part of the peoi)le, nor intended to 1)6 in- 
cluded in the general words used in that 
meiiiorahlo instruineiit. 

“ It is (litiicult at this day to realize tlio^ 
state of ])ublic opinion in relation to that 
nnfortuiiate race, whitdi prevailed in the 
civilized and enlightened portions of the 
world at the time of the Declaration of In- 
depeiidence, and when the (Constitution of 
the United Stales was framed and adopted. 
Dut the public history of every Eiiropesin 
nation displays it, in a manner too plain to 
he mistaken. 

“ They had, for more than a century be- 
fore, been regarded as beings of an inferior 
order, and altogether unlit to associate with 
the white race, either in social or political 
relations ; and so lar inferior that then 
710 rhjhtii irhirh the trhite. mtm hound to 
rcHjHct ; and that the negro might justly 
and lawfully hi< re«lii<'ed to Slavery for his 
beiieiit. He was bought and sold, and 
treated as an ordinary article of iiierc.han- 
diso and trallie, whenever a profit could he 
iiiado l)y it. 'J’his opinion was at that time 
lixed and universal in the civilized portion 
of the white rai'.e. It was regarded as an 
axiom in morals, as well as in i»olitics, 
wliiidi no one thought of disputing, or sup- 
posed to he open to dispute; and men of 
every grade and position in society daily 
and haiiitually acted upon it in their [irivato 
pursuits, as well as in matters of puhlii*. con- 
cern, without doubting for a nioinent the 
correctness of this opinion. 

“And ill no nation was tliis opinion more 
firmly fixed or more uniformly acted ujioii 
than by the iMigli.-h (lovia’iiiiicnt and Kng- 
lish people. They imt only seized them on 
the <*.o;ist of Africa, and sohl I hem or held them 
in Slavery for thi*ir own use, hut they took 
them as ordinary articles of merchandise to 
every country where they c<add makeajirofit 
oil llieiii, and were far more engaged in this 
commerce tliaii any other nation in the world. 

“ The o[)iiiioii thus entertained and acted 
upon in Kngland was naturally impressed 
upon the colonies they founded on tliis side 
of the Atlantic,. And, accordingly, a negro 
of the African race was regardeil hy them 
as an article of projierfy, and hehl, ami 
bought and sold as such, in every one of 
the thirteen colonies whicli united in the 
Declaration of Independence, and afterward 
formed the Constitution of t he United States. 
The slaves were more or less iinmerous in 
the dilfercut colonies, as slave labor was 
found more or Jess profitable. But no one 
seems to liave doubted the corrcctuess of tlie 
prevailing opinion of tlie tirne.’^ 

* See, in refutation of this, the views of Henry 
Laurens, Dr. Hopkins, La Fayette, Wasliington, 


The immortal language of tlie pre- 
amble to tlic Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, wherein “ life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness,” are pro- 
claimed the self-evident, inalienable 
rights of all men, might well stagger 
the most brazen and subtle attorney, 
but not a case-hardened Chief Jus- 
tice. lie tosses them aside in this 
fashion : 

“ The general words above quoted would 
seem to embrace tJie whole Ininmn family ; 
and, if they were used in a similar instrii- 
miMit at this day, would be so understood. 
Ihit it is too clear to dispute, that the en- 
slaved African race were not intended to be 
included, and formcil no part of the pei)plo 
who framed and adn|)ted this DeeJaration ; 
for, if the language, as understood in that 
day, woiihl embrace them, the conduct of 
file distinguished men who framed the Dec- 
laration of Indepcndeiiee wouhl have been 
nlterly and fiagrantly ineonslslent with the 
])rinciples they asserted ; ami. instead of tho 
sympathy ol* mankind, to wliieli tln-y so eonli- 
denl ly appealed, they would have deserved aud 
reiteived universal rebuke and reproludioii. 

Yet I bo men who framed tliis tleclara- 
tion were great men — bigli in liferary ac- 
quirements high in their sense of honor — 
ariil ineapalile of asserting ]>nneiples incon- 
sistent with those on wbieb they were acting. 
'Pliey perleefly understood the meaning of 
the language they used, and bow it would 
be understood by others; and they knew 
that it would not, in any part of ibe civilized 
world, be supposed to cinbra(;e the negro 
race; wliicli, by coininoii consent, had been 
excluded from civilized (hiViU'iiiiients and 
file family of nations, and doomed to »Sla- 
ve?*y. They spoke and acted according to 
the then establislied doctrines and jiriiiciples, 
and ill tlie ordinary language of tlie day, ami 
no one misunderstood them. The unliappy 
black race w’ere sejiarated from tho wliile by 
indelible marks, and laws long before estab- 
lished, and were never Ikoiujhto/or spolcetb^ 
of exrept as itroperty^ and when the claims 
of tho owner or the profit of tlie trader wore 
sujiposed to need protection. 

“ This state of piihlic opinion had uiider- 
gono no ehaiigo when the Goiistitutioii was 
adopted, as is equally evident from its pro- 
visions aud language.’’ 

Mr. Taney liere deliberately as- 
sorts that “ the unhappy black rac(5” 

JefTerson, etc., as quoted in the earlier chapters 
of this work. 
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were never thouglit of or spoken 
of except as property,” before and 
wlien the Constitution was adopted, 
“ as is equally evident from its pro- 
visions and language.” Had lie been 
asked to say, then, what the Consti- 
tution mn mean by declaring (Art. I. 
§ 2) that “ representatives and direct 
taxes shall bo apportioned among the 
several States which may be iiuJudcd 
in this Union, according to their re- 
spective numbers; which shall be 
determined by adding to the whole 
nninbor of persons, including 
those bound to service for a term of 
years, and excluding Indians not tax- 
ed, tliree-litlths of n/l other 
he might liave hesitated for an an- 
swer, Imt never blushed; since, very 
soon after this, he proceeds* to argue 
that, when this same article of tlic 
Constitution (§ 9) declares that Con- 
gress shall not, prior to the year ISO.S, 
prohibit ‘‘the migration or imjiorta- 
llon of sncdi as any of the 

J^^i.ites now existing sliall think pnqier 
to admit,” but a tax or duly may 
be imposed “ on siudi importation, not 
excecdii'.g ten dollars for each 

he (?o(dly says, the importalion 
wliii-.h ittlms sanctions, “was unques- 
tionably of all^>/?/wow.v of tlie race of 
whicli we are now speaking.” 

The Chief Justice proceeds to defy 
history and (toinmon sense by assert- 
ing that, in the days of the fathere, 
even emancipated hlaclcs “were iden- 
tified in the public mind wdththe race 
to which they belonged, and regard- 
etl an a part of the d^i/oe population 
rather tluin tlbefreeP Ho is so kind 
as to tell the people of the Free States 
that the efforts of Wesley, and Ed- 
wards, and Hojikins, and Franklin, 
and Jay, and all the other eminent 
divines, patriots, and statesmen, who 


appealed to their consciences and 
tlieir hearts against Slavery as un- 
just and cru(?I, liad no existence, or, 
at least, no elfect — that Slaveiy was 
abolished by our fathers, not at all 
because it was felt to bo wrong, but 
because it was found to be un 2 )rofit- 
able in this ])arti(*ular locality. On 
this point, he says: 

“Tt is VLM-y true lliat, in tlinf ])<trtion of tho 
T’liioii wIkto lln* IjiImh* nf the nrj::rn rare was 
found In he iinsiiited to the eliiiiate and iiii- 
protitahle 1») the master, hub lew slavis wero 
iiehl at tlie time of the I >e(*lar;iti«*M of Imlc- 
peiideiieo; and, when the (^)ie;titnti4)M was 
adopted, ib iuai entirely worn <mt in one of 
them, and im^asiires ]iad been taheit l‘or its 
frnidnal abolition in several otlu i-'j. Hut 
this eharifjfo liad not. been ]»ro(liieed by any 
ehaii'Ce of (►pinion in relation to this race; 
hut lieeaiise it was diseovered, iri»m exjieri- 
eiiee, that slave iaI»or was imsnited to tlio 
eliiuale and j>ro(Iiu'tions of these States: 
for some of these Stales wliero it had 
eeas(‘d, or nearly ceased, to exist, wero ae- 
tively cn^a;jed in the Slave-Trade ; proenr- 
iiijj; earjioes on the coast of Africa, and tram\- 
portiii*? them for sale to those ])arts of tlio 
I’rdori .where their labor was found to l>o 
profitable, and suited to the elimale and pro- 
ductions. And this tralVu? \N as o[K‘nIy car- 
ried on, and iort lines accumulated by it, 
without re\)roaeh from the people of the 
States wliere they resided. And it euil 
hardly be sn[»i)osed that, in the States 
wliero it was then eonntenaneed in its 
worst form - -that is, in the sid/ure and 
transportation — tho ]*eoi>le eonld have ro- 
jrarded those who were emancipated as eu- 
titled to eipial ri{.»:hts with themselves.’* 

Ifow utterly mistaken this is, the 
recollection ut* thousands will estab- 
lish. The very few persons at the 
North wlio were o])enly engaged 
in this slave-trading, iifty to eighty 
years ago, tbougli slirewd, wealthy, 
and i)owerfiil, were nevin* lield in 
good repute; and the stain ot* their 
nefarious traffic still sullies their in- 
nocent descendants. Bad as our great 
marts may be, and blinded by the 
lust of gain as our trading classes 
may seem, there never was an hour 
when it was desirable to he known 
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on tlio cxclianpjc of New York or Bos- 
ton as a slave-trader ; and no man to- 
day blazons the fact that the wealth 
lie inlierits was obtained by Buecjess- 
ful ventures on the t>lave-Coast. 

Mr. 'J'am^y ])ro(;ecds to sliow, after 
his fashion, that no State can make 
its black i>co|)](i cJtizens, l)ecanse that 
would 1)0 very iiieonvenient and un- 
safe for the slav(?holders of other 
States. “ For,” ho says : 

“ If tlioy wfro SI) rccoivyil, and entitled 
to the |>rivilc''es and iiniiiiinities of citizens, 
it would exeiiijit tlieiii iVoiii the operation 
of the s[icciul laws iiiid from tlio police 
rej'iihitioiis whicli they considered to ho 
iie(‘essjiry lor tlieir own safely. It would 
give to jiersons of I lie nei;To r;iee, who were 
recognized as citizens in any one State of 
t!io i'nion, llio rigiit to enter every other 
State will never tlie^y ])leased, singly or in 
conipjtiiies, williout pass or passport; and, 
witliout oiistrnetioii, to sojourn lliero as 
long as they pleas<'d; to go wliero tliey 
Jileaseil at every hour of llio <lay rir iiiglit 
witliont inole'Jt.ation, unless tliey coniinitlcd 
Bonio violation of law for whicli a while 
man woiihl he ptinished; and it would give 
them tho full Jiherty of speech in puhlic 
and private upon all snhjecls up«>ri which 
its own citizens might speak; to hold piih- 
lie meellngs njion politiiail allairs, and to 
keep and carry arms wherever they went. 
And all of this would he ilono in tho face 
of the subject race of the same color, both 
free and slaves, and inevitably jirodiicing 
<lisi'ontent and insubordination among them, 
and endangering tho i>caco and safety of 
tho Slate.” 

Having thus determiued, to liis 
own satisfaction, tliat Dred Scott, 
being a negro and descended from 
slaves, liad no right to bring this 
suit, and no standing in the Federal 
Courts, and that the C()urt has no 
aiitliority in the premises, the Chief 
Justice proceeds to jurisdiction, 
in order to obtain a footing from 
which to nullify the Missouri Ilestric- 
tioTi and deny tlic right of Congress to 
exclude SJaveiy from any territory. 
To tliis end, lie affirms that that 
clause of the Constitution (Art. IV. 


§ 3) which says Congress sliall have 
power to dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations respect- 
ing the territory or other property 
belonging to the United States,” aj)- 
plies only to such territory as be- 
longed to the United States at the 
time the Constitution was framed I 
Tlio territory covered liy the Mis- 
souri Best rict ion, having all been 
acfpiired shuui that time, is not, in 
his view, sul)jc(;t to this provision. 

lie pro(u?eds to affirm that, by the 
mere fact of onr acquiring tcm*tor}^, 

the (xovernmont and the 'citizen 
both enter it under the authority of 
tlic Const itution in other words, 
that the Constitution takes effect 
upon any territory that our Covem- 
uu‘iit may fu'cpiire, at the instant of 
siu'h acquisition, in such manner as 
to create and uphold the right of 
every slaveholder to take his slav(‘3 
tliilher and hold them there as ])POj)- 
erty. But this particular and only 
clause of tho Constitution relating 
to tcn*itory has no application or 
subsisting validity; heeausc, if it 
had, it might eiiahlc Congress to 
jiroliihit Slavery therein. The Chief 
elustice, therefore, nullifies the ]\Iis- 
souri llestriction, and all kindred 
restrictions, in tho following terms: 

“Upon tlieso considerations, it is tlio 
opinion of tho Court that tho act of ('oii- 
gross vvhioli proliihitod a cilizon from lioM- 
iiig property of ihia kind in tlio territory of 
the IJnitod iStates Tiortli of tlio lino therein 
mentioned, is not warranted by tlio Consti- 
tution, and it is therefore void; and lh;;t 
neither Drod Scott himself, nor any of his 
family, were made free ‘by being carried 
into this territory, even if they bad boon 
carried there by tho owner with the inten- 
tion of becoming a permanent resident.” 

But Dred’s freedom was claimed 
on still another ground ; viz. : that 
he had been taken by his master to 
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the Free State of Illinois, and there 
retained some two or three years. 
But this the Chief Justice disposes 
of by declaring that his claim was 
not properly before the court ; that 
the question raised by it was to bo 
adjudged by the tribunals of Mis- 
souri alone; and ho concludes as 
follows : 

“ Upon the whole, therefore, it is the 
judgment of this Court, that it appojirs hy 
the record hofore us that the [)laintiir in 
error is not a cAtizen of Missouri, in the 
sense in whicli tliat word is used in the 
Constitution ; and that the Circuit (-^lIlrt 
of the United States, for that reason, liad 
no jurisdictiou in the case, and could give 
110 judgment in it. Its jinlgmont for the 
defendant must, oonsoqiumtly, he reversed, 
and a mandate issued, directing the suit to 
bo dismissed for want of jurisdiction.” 

Justice Wayne, of Georgia, con- 
curred ‘‘ entirely in the oi)inion (»f 
tlic Court, as written and read by 
the Chief Justice, without any qnali- 
li(jation of its reasoning or its con- 
clusions.” 

Justice Nelson, of New York, (*071- 
4 i:rred also in the conclusion of the 
Court, and favored an astonished 
M'oi’ld with the following saniphj of 
jiulicial logi(? : 

If Congress possesses power, under the 
Constitution, to abolish SSlavery in a terri- 
tory, it must necessarily possess the like 
power to it. It cannot he a one- 

sided ])ower, as may suit llie convenience 
or parricular views of tlic advocates. It is 
a })owor, if it exist at all, over the whole 
subject.” 

But the ])ower against which Mr. 
Nelson is eouteiiding is a power to 
prohibit by legislation certain fonns 
of injustice and immorality. If, 
then, according to his reasoning. 
Congress should, by law, prohibit 
adultery, theft, burglary, and murder, 
in tlie territories of the Union, it 
^ould thereby affirm and establish 
Its right to reward and encourage 
those crimes. 

17 


Mr. Justi(fe Grier, of Pennsylvania, 
emitted all the additional light he 
had power to shed on the subject in 
the following coiuTnendably brief, but 
not otherwise coiniiiendabh^, opinion : 

concur in the o])iinon delivered by 
Mr. Justice Nelson on the questiuu dis- 
cussed by liim. 

“ I also concur willi the opinion of the 
('Jourt., as delivered by the CMiief Justice, 
that the act of Coiigivss of fitli of March, 
1820 , is uncoiistitutioiial and void; and 
that, assuming the facts as stated in the 
opinion, the ])lalntitf cjinnot sue as a citizen 
of Missouri in tlie courts of the Ihiited 
States. Hut, that the record shows a prima 
fticie case (»f jurisdiction, reciuiriiig the Court 
to decide all llio questions ]»roperIy arising 
in it; and as the decision of the pleas in bar 
shows that tlio plaintitf is a slave, and 
therefore not entitled in sue in a court of 
the ruited States, tlio form of the Judgnient 
is of little im]>orlance; for, wliether the 
judgment aflinnod or dismissed for want 
<»f jurisdiction, it is justified hy the decision 
of the Court, and is tlie same in cllcct 
I between the jiurtii'S to the suit.” 

Mr. Justice Daniel, of Virginia, 
ill aiinoiineing \iU opinion, s(‘eiiied 
ap])alhnl l>y the inagnitinle of tho 
issues involved in tlio ([iiestion be- 
fore the Ch^urt. The tremor and awe 
with wliieli ho liad ajiprtuudied the 
subject may liavo blunted his judicial 
I aenmen, since his exhibitions of it 
I were mainly eonfiiicd to sueli asser- 
tions as these : 

“Now, the following are trufhs wliich a 
knowledge of the liistory of the world, and 
I ]»artieularly of that of our own country, 
compels us to know — tJiat tlio African negro 
race have never been acknowledged as be- 
longing to the hmiily of uaCuins ; that as 
amongst them there never has been known 
or rei'ognized. by the inbalntania of other 
countries anything partaking of the charac- 
ter of nationality, or civil or political polity; 
that this race has been, by all the nations 
of Europe, regarded ns subjects of capture 
or piireliaso, as subjects of comnierco or 
traffic; and that the introduction of that 
race into every section of this country was 
not as members of civil or political society, 
but as slaves — as pro2)erty^ in the strictest 
sense of the term.” 

He proceeded in this vein to deny 
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the right or power of any State to 
elevate persons (or, as he would say, 
property^ of -A frioan descent to citi- 
zenship of the United States, ‘‘by 
any direct or indirect proceeding,” 
BO as to entitle them to sue, or be 
sued, in the Federal tribunals. And, 
having thus put Drcd Scott out of 
court, and finished the case, he j)ro- 
cccds to deal with the political ques- 
tions introduced and discussed by 
Chief Justi('.e Taney, in order “to 
put them finally to rest.” lie is 
horror-struck at the “inequalities,” 
the disfranchisenient, and the degra- 
dation, involved in the ])rohibition 
of Slavery in tlie Federal tenntories, 
which lie reprehends and stigmatizes 
as follows : 

“ Notliiiif? can be more conclnsivo to show 
tbo equality of this with every other right 
ill all the eitizoiis of the United fc^tates, and 
the iniquity and absurdity <»f the ])retension 
to exclude or to dislrnueliise a ijortion of 
them, because they are the owners of slaves, 
than the fact that the same iiistniment, 
wliieh imparts to Congress its very exist- 
ence, and its every function, giiarjiiitees to 
the slaveholder the title to his property, 
and gives liiiii the right to its reeiamatioii 
throughout the entire extent of the luithui; 
and, furthcT, that the oidy private property 
which the Constitution has ttprcljicullf/ rr- 
eoff/iis&l, and has inijjosed it ns a direct ob- 
ligation, both on the {States and the Federal 
(Tovcrnmeiit, to protect an<l enforce. Is the 
property of the master in liis slave ; no other 
right of pvoi)erty is placed by the Constitu- 
tion upon tlui same higli ground, nor shield- 
ed by a similar guarantee."’ 

There is much more of tliis, but 
the above must suffice. Mr. Daniel, 
pushing his doctrines to their legiti- 
mate result, pronounces the Ordi- 
nance of '87 only C(pial in constitu- 
tionality and validity with the Mis- 
Bouri Restriction — ^that is to Bay, os- 
Bentially null and void. 

Mr. Justice Campbell, of Alabama, 

* In his “ Historical and Legal Examination of 
Chat part of the Decision of the Supreme Court, 


followed with a general assent to the 
views of Chief Justice Taney. 

Mr. Justice Catron, of Tennessee, 
concurs with Justice Nelson, that 
Drcd Scott has no right to freedom, 
at the hands of this court, on the 
ground of his two years^ residence in 
Illinois; but he dissents from the 
Chief Justice’s notion that the power 
over the tcnritorics, expressly given 
to (kmgress by the Constitution, lias 
no force or application heyond the 
territory possessed by us ^vheu that 
Constitution was framed. . In fact, 
as lie had been Iianging men for the 
last twenty years under this Aery 
powder, h(j could not well do other- 
Avise. lie says : 

“It is due to myHolf to say, that it is ask- 
ing much of a judge, who has for nearly 
twenty years been exercising jnrlsdietioii 
from tJie AVesterii Missnuri line to the Kdcky 
Mountains, and, on this understanding of 
the ("oiistitutioii, intlictiiig the extroniu 
penalty of death for crimes coTninitteil 
where the direct legislation of Congress was 
the only rule, to agree tliat he had all the 
Aviiilo been acting iu mistake, and as an 
usurper. 

More than sixty years Iiavo j)MR.soda\vay 
since Congress has exercised j)ower to gov- 
ern the territories, hv its legislation direr-tly, 
or by territorial charters, subject to re])i;!ii 
at all times; and it is now too Into to call 
limt power in (jnestion, if this Court c(»uld 
disregard its own decisions, which it cannot 
do, as 1 think.” 

Several i)ointrt in his opinion evince 
a sturdy independence; yet he coii- 
cludos that that clause of the Consti- 
tution which provides that “the citi- 
zens of each State shall be entitled to 
all privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens in the several States,” gives 
slaveholders an indefeasible right to 
carry their slaves into, and hold them 
in, the territories. 

Col. Benton* observes that the 

in the Drod Scott case, which declares the ii®' 
constitutionality of the Missouri Compromise.” 
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opinion of the Court, as pronounced 
by Chief Justice Taney in this cele- 
brated case, is, in essence, but an 
amplification of certain resolves sub- 
mitted by Mr. Calhoun to the United 
States Senate, in February, 18 JT, in 
the following language : 

Bemhed, That the Territories of tlio 
United States belong to the severni States 
eoiiiposing this liiiioii, and are hold b\'tlieiii 
as their joint and eoiiiiiion property. 

That (’ongross, as tlie j(»int 
a»j(*nt and representative of* tlie States of 
the Union, has no riglit to make any law, or 
di> any net whatever, that shall directly, or 
hy its "elfeets, make any discrimination l>c- 
iwecii the States of this Union, hy which 
any one of them shall he dei)rivod of its full 
anil c(pial rights in the territory of the 
United States, acquired or to bo ac,quire<L 

“ l\*fsolretl^ That tJic enactment of any 
law which would directly, or hy its elTects, 
ileprivo the citizens of any of the States <»f 
this Union from emigrating, with their [)rop- 
erty, into any of tho Territories of tlie 
I'nitedSUtcs, ironld make sucli a discrimin- 
ation ; and would, therefore, bo a violation 
of the Constitution, and the rights of tJie 
States from which sucli citizens emigrated, 
ami in derogation of that perfect equality 
which belongs to them as members of this 
I n;on. and would tend directly to subvert 
th«* Uuioii itself.” 

Tlio resolve submitted to tlie Dem- 
ocratic National Convention of 181:8, 
by Mr. 'William L. Yancey, and im- 
(M*remoniously rejected by it, 210 to 
JIO, as wnll have been seen * — sets forth 
tlic same doctrine more concisely and 
abruptly. 

Col. Benton, himself a life-long 
slaveholder and upholder of Slavery, 
thus forcibly refutes,® from a conser- 
vative and legal standpoint, the Cal- 
liouii-Yancey dogma: 

“ Tho prohibition of Slavery in a territory 
is assumed to work an inequality in the 
States, allowing one part to carry its projicrty 
with it— the other, not. This is a mistake 
— a groat error of fact — tho sonnie of great 
errors of deduction. The citizens of all the 
States, free and slave, are precisely cipial in 
meir capacity to carry their property with 


them into territories. Each may carry what- 
ever is i»roperty hy the laws of nature : nei- 
ther cun i-arry tlnit which is only jiropcrty 
hy stiitiile law; and tlie reason is, hmmme 1i€ 
cannot carry with him tiik law which aiakks 
it property. Either in:iy carry tJie thing 
W'hicli is tlie subject of this loc-nl jiroiierty ; 
but neither can carry the hiw which makes 
it so. Tho Virginian m:iy carry liis nmii- 
slavo; hut ho cannot carry tho Virginian 
law wliich mahcji him :i slave. The citi- 
zen of Massachusetts may e:irry the ])ile of 
money whicli, under a State law, constitutes a 
hank ; hut he cannot c:irry the law or char- 
ter which makes it a l^.aiik: and Iiis treasure 
is only a pile of inom.‘y ; and, besides being 
impossible, it would be absurd, hikI confu- 
sion i'onfounded, to bo otherwise. For, if 
the eitizen of one Stale mav carry his Slave 
Slate law with him into a territory, tJic citi- 
zens of every other Sl:ive Suite might do the 
K:ime; and then what Jhi1>yloiiish confusion, 
not merely of tongnes, hut of laws, would he 
f«mn<l there! Fitteen ditrorent codes, ns the 
Sljive States now niiinlier, and iporc to come. 
For every Slave State has a servile code of 
its own, dilfering from others in some re- 
spects —and in some, radically: as much so 
ns land, in the eye of the law, ditfers j'rom 
cattle. Tims, in some States, ns in Virginia 
and others, slaves are only chattels: in oth- 
ers, .as in Kentin'ky and Louisiana, tiiey are 
re.al estat o. 1 low won Id all those eodes work 
together in a territory under tho 'wing of the 
( ’oiistitution, iindect ing all eipially ; no law of 
Congress there, vr of the territory, to recoii- 
cileainl harmonize them hy forming tliciii into 
ono; iioIawto])iitlheprotectiug])owcToftl»e 
Constitution into action; but of itself, by its 
own pro])er vigor, it is to give general and 
equal protection to all slavcliolders in the en- 
joyment of their jiroperty — eacli, necordiiig 
to the laivof the State from wliich lie camel 
For, tlicro being no ])Owcr in Congress, or 
the Territorial liCgishitiire, to legislate upon 
Shivery, the whole aubjoet is left to the Con- 
stitution .nnd the State law 1 that law which 
.cannot cross the State line I .and that Con- 
stitution whicli gives protection to slave 
property hut in one instance, and that only 
in States, not in Territories — the single in- 
stance of recovering runaways. The Con- 
stitution jiroiect slave ]>roperty in a terri- 
tory! when, hy tlint instrument, a runaway 
from tlio territory or into tho territory can- 
not he reclaimed ! Beautiful constirutionol 
protection tfnit ! only one clause under it to 
protect slave property ; and that limited, in 
express words, to fugitives betw'een State 
and State I and but one clause in it to pro- 
tect tho master against his shaves, and that 
limited to States! aud but ono clause in it 


*Soe page 192. * In his “ Examination,” aforesaid. 
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to tax RlavGs as ])ropcrt.7, and that limited 
to States t and but oiio ehiiiso in it to 
give a (piaUlied representation to Con- 
gress, and that limited to States. Ko; the 
thing is ini])ossible. Tlie owner cannot 
carry liis Slave State law with him into the 
Territory; nor can ho carry it into another 
Slave State, hut nuist take the law whieli he 
finds there, and have his pro[ierty governed 
hy it; and, in some instances, wholly changed 
hy it, ami rights lost, or ac.ciuired, hy the 
change.” 

To tlie earno cffoct, Mr. Webster, 
wben resisting, in 184.^, the attempt, 
on a bill organizing tlie Territory of 
Oregon, to fasten a “ rider” extend- 
ing the Slave line of 30^^ 30' to the 
Pacrifie, refuted tliis doctrine as fol- 
lows : 

“The Southern Senators say v.'o deprive 
tlicm of thv) right to go into tlu*so newly ac- 
quired leri’iloVies witli their pro]>erty. '\Vo 
certainly <lo not j»revent them Jrom going 
into (hose territories wiOi wliat is, in gen- 
eral law, called pro[ierty. but th<‘se States 
have, hy their loeal laws, created a property 
ill ])ersons; and they cannot carry these lo- 
cal laws with them. Slavery is created ami 
exists hy a local law, which is limited to a 
certain section; ami it is a'^ked that Con- 
gress shjill estahlish a local law in other ter- 
ritories 1.0 cnahlo Soutlu rn Senators io carry 
their particular law with them. Xo jiiaii 
can bo held as a slave unless the local law 
accompany him.” 

Justice McLean, of Ohio, in bis 
opinion dissenting frtnii that of the 
Court in this case of Drcd Scott, 
Bays : 

“ Will it ho said that the slave U taken as 
property, the same as otlier ]»niperly wliieh 
the master may own? To this J answer, 
that colored persons are made in’operty hy 
tlie law of the State, and no such power has 
been given To Congress. J)oe.s tlie master 
carry wnth him the law of the Slate from 
which lie remove-H into the territory? and 
does that enable him tn ouerce his slave in 
til© territory? Lot u.s test this theory ; If 
tins may he doiiohy a master from one Slave 
Stati.-, it nmy l»u d(»iie hy a master from every 
other Slave. State. This right is supposed 
to he connected with the jiersoii of the mas- 
ter, by virtue of the local law. Is it trans- 
ferable ? May it ho negotiated as a proniis- 
Bory note or hill of exchange ? If it he assigu- 
«d to a mou irom a Free State, may lie coerce 


the slave by vi rtao of i t ? What shall this t hing 
be denoiiiinatod ? Is it personal or real prop- 
erty ? Or is it tin indctimihlo fragment of sove- 
reignty, which every xiorson carries Avith liim 
from his late domicile ? One thing is certain, 
tliat its origin has been very recent, and it is 
niikiiown to thclawsof any civilized country. 
It is said that the territories are the common 
])roperty of the States, and that every man 
lias a right to go there with his property. 
Tliis is not controverted, but the Court 
say, a slave is m»t jiropcrty beyond the 
operation of the local law which makes 
him smrli. Never was a truth more author- 
itatively ami justly uttered by man. 8 u])- 
X>o.se a master of a slave in a British island 
owned a million of jiroporty in Kiigland; 
would that authorize him to take Ids slaves 
with him to JCiiglaml? The Constitution, 
in express terms, recognizes the nhitus of 
Slavery as foiimled on the municipal law: 
*\o person ht*ld to service or labor in one 
State, unifrr the hfita thereof^ escaping to 
another, shall,’ Now, unless the fugi- 
tive escape from a place where, hy the 
niiinicipal law, he is hi^ld to labor, this 
provision allbnls no remedy to the master. 
Wiiat can he more cimdusivo than this I 
bujijmso a slave escape from a territory 
where Shivery is not. authorized bylaw, can 
he he reclaimed ? lii this case, a majority 
of the Court have said that a slave may be 
taken hy his muster into a territory of the 
ridted State.s the same as a horse, or any 
other kind of property. It is true, this was 
said hy the ( hmrt, as also many other things, 
which are of no authority. .Nothing tliat 
hius been said hy them, wldcdi has not a di- 
Yiivt hearing on the jurisdic.l iou of the Court, 
against wliich they de<^i<lcd, <!au be consid- 
ered as anthurily. I shall certainly not re- 
gard it as such. Tlio ipiestloii of jnrisdict ion, 
being before the ( 'onrt, was decided by tliciii 
authoritatively, hut nothing heymid that 
(piestion. A slave is not a mere chatlel. 
He hears the impress of his Maker, ami is 
amenable to the laws of (rod and man ; and 
lie is destined to an endless existence.” 

To tb(j sairic effect, Justice Curtis, 
of ILissacliusetts, in his dissenting 
opinion, Ibus traverses tlie judgni(^nt 
of tlie Court : 

“Is it conceivable tliat the Constitution 
has conferred the right on every citizen to 
hecoiiio a resident on the territory of tho 
United btates with his slaves, and there to 
hold them as such, but has neither inado 
nor provided for any municipal regnlations 
which were essential to tho existence of 
very ? Is it not more rational to conclude 
that they who framed and adox>tcd the Oon- 
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stitntion were aware that persons lield to 
Borvice under the laws of a Sfcjite are prop- 
erty only to the extent and under the condi- 
tions fixed by those laws; and that they 
must cease to 1)0 available as property when 
their owners voluntarily place them perma- 
nently within aiiotlior jurisdiction, where 
no miuiieipal laws ou the subject of Slavery 
exist? 

“Moreover, if the rif^ht exists, wbat are 
its limits, and what are its oonditions ? If 
citixoiis Of the United States l»ave a rij^bt to 
take their slaves to a Territory, and liohl 
them there as slaves, without re^'ard to the 
laws of the Territory, 1 suppose this rij^litis 
not to be restricted to tlio I'itizeiis of slave- 
lioldin^ States. A citizen ot‘ a State which 
does not tolerate Slavery can hardly be deni- 
ed the power of doiii^ tlio same tiling. And 
what law of Slavery does eitlier t.jikc with 
him to the Territory ? If it bo sai<I to he 
llioso laws respecting Slavery which existed 
in the particular State from which each slave 
last came, w^hat an uiioiiialy is this! Where 
ds(5 can wo find, under the laws of any civil- 
ized country, the power to introduce and 
permanently continue diverse systems of 
foreign municipal law, for Jioldiiig persons 
in Slavery ?” 

Justice Curtis is an ultra conserva- 
tive of* the State-street (Boston) school 
—a life-long follower of Mr. Webster, 
cs])eci ally ill his later and more lament- 
‘iljio days — and yet liis ojuiiioii deliv 
er(?<l ill this t?ase evinces considerably 
Tiiore freedoin and boldness than that 
of J adgi^ McLean. Though (Pinched 
ill judicial and respectful language, 
it constantly, and pretty clearly, inti- 
mates not merely tliat the judgment 
of the Court is contrary both to law 
and to fat't, but tliat its authors well 
h/ow such to be the case. Iii ri?ply 
to Chief Justice Taney’s disipiisitioii 
as to the opinions and views of onr 
lievohitionary statesmen, Mr. Curtis 
bluntly says : 

‘‘ To determine whether any free perFons, 
descended from Afri(*ans held in Slavery, 
Were citizens of the United Suites under the 
(-^.mfederation, and consequently at the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States, it is only necessary to know 
whotlier such persons were citizens of cither 
of the States under the Confederation, at 
the time of the adoption of the Constitution. 


“ Of this, there can be no doubt. At tho 
time of the ratilicati«)n of tlie Articles of 
Ooiifederation, all free, native- born inhab- 
itants of the States of New liampshiro, 
Massjiclmsetts, New York, New Jersey, and 
North Carorma, though descended from 
African slaves, were not only citizens of 
those States, hut siieli of them as liad the 
other necessary qiialilieations ])ossesscd tho 
franchise of electors, on equal terms with 
other citizens.” 

lie proceeds to cite, in support of 
this avcniient, the judgment of the 
Snjircine Court of ^A)rtli Carolina in 
the case of the State against Manuel, 
wherein William Gaston — by far thq 
most eminent jurist of whom that 
State coiild ever boast —jin )iiouiiccd 
tho opiui4)ii of tlio Court in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

“ Arcortliiig to the laws of this Slate, all 
hiimaii l>oings within it, who arc not slaves, 
fall within one oF two cl.is'^es. Wiiatevor 
(listinetions may have existed in the iioinuri 
laws between citizens and free in habitants, 
tliey are unknown to our institutions, be- 
fore onr Uevt>liition, all free ])ersons bora 
within the dominions of the King of Great 
Dritaiii, whatever their color or complexion, 
were nallve-born british snl))ects — those 
born on! of bis allegiance were aliens. Sla- 
very dhl not exist in Knglaml, hut it did in 
tlie britisli CiJonics. Slaves were not, in 
legal parlance, persons, hut pn)pi‘rl.y. Tho 
moment the incapacity, tlie dis«nialili(*atiori 
of Slavery was removed, they became per- 
sons, and were then either britisli subjects, 
or not briiish suhjeets, aceording ns they 
were or were not born within the nllegiaiico 
of the I^jritish king. Upon the I devolution, 
no other change took j)laee in the laws of 
Nortli ('arolina than was coiiseipient on tho 
tninsitioii from a eolony dependent on a Eu- 
ropean kiJig to a free and sovereign Stiito. 
Slaves remained slaves, lirilish subjects in 
Norili (’arolina heeamc Norlli (’;irormafrco- 
men. Foreigners, until made members of 
the State, remained aliens. Slaves, nuiriu- 
inittetl here, beeanie freeiium ; and therefore, 
if born witliin North ('arolina, are citizens 
of North Carolina; and all free persons born 
within tlio State are born citizens ot tlio 
State. The Constitution extended tlie elec- 
tive franchise to every freeman wlio had 
arrived at the age of twenty -one, and paid a 
public tax ; ami it is a matter of universal 
notoriety, that, under it, free jiersons, with- 
out regard to color, claimed aad exercised 
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the francliisc, mitil it was taken from free men 
of color a few years since, by our umended 
Coustltutioii/' 

Contiiniiiig ]iis rc^aew of the Chief 
Justice's assumptions, Judge Curtis 
Bavs : 

“ It bas been often asserted tliat the (‘oii- 
fititutioM was made exelusivoly by and for 
tbo white ra<'e. It has already been sln>wn 
that, in live of the Ibirteeu orijrinal Stales, 
colored i)ersons then possessed tljoeleelive 
fraindiise, and were :iinoM.i' ibosi* by whom 
the Constitution was ordained and estab- 
lisbod. if so, it is not true, in jxtint of 
fact, Unit tlie. Constitution was- made ex- 
clusively htj tlio white race. And that it 
was made exebisively./br the wbrie- race is, 
in iny o])inioii, not only an assiiin|ition not 
warranted by anylbini^ in the C'onstitiition, 
but contradieted by its open de<*laralion, 
that it was ordained and e^lal'lislusl by the 
people of the I’nited Stales, for themselves 
and their ]»osterity. Ami, as free e«)lored 
]»erson.s were tlien citizens <»f at least live 
States, and so, in every sense, ]>ai‘t «)f the 
jie»»ple of the Tniled Stales, they were 
niiionjf those for whom ami whose jM^sterily 
tbo Constitution was ordained and es- 
tablisbod.’* 

Judge Curtl:5 is not canitciit with 
refuting tli(3 logit; ot* tlie (liior Jus- 
tice. lie seizt's the weM[Kms of Iiis 
antagonist ayid turns them against 
him witli decided effect. Witness 
the following : 

“I do not deem it necessary 1o review at 
lofigtb the le^islatinii of ('tm^xross having 
more or less i)eariii^ upon the eili/<eiisbip 
of colored ])ersons. Jt d<ies not seem to mo 
to bavo any considerable teiideiu’y to ])n»ve 
that it has been considered by the lej^isla- 
tive department, of the Covernmeiit that no 
such persons are citizens of the United 
Slates. Undoubtedly, they have ]»eeri de- 
barred from tlio exercise of ])articnlar rijrbts 
or privileires extemled to Avbite ])orsons, 
but, I believe, always in terms AvJiicIi, by 
implication, admit that they may !>e citi- 
zens. Thus, I bo act «if May 17, 1702, for 
tbo orfraTiization of tbo mililia, <Iirecl.s tbo 
enrollment of every ‘ free, able-bodied, white 
malo citizen.’ An assa-uptiou that none 
but wliito persons are citizens, would bo as 
inconsistent witli the ju-t iiiipoit of this 
languajre, as that all citizens are able-bodied, 
or males. 

“ So tbo act of February 28, 1803 (2 Slat. 


at Large^ 205), to prevent the importation 
of certain persons into States, when, by the 
laws thereof, their admission is prohibited, 
ill its first section forbids all masters of ves- 
sels to import or briri#? ‘ any ne^ro, mulatto, 
or other ])crsoti of color, not being a native, 
a eilizea. or registered seaman of the United 
Suites,’ etc., etc. 

“The acts of March 3, 1813, § 1 (2 Slat, 
at Large^ 800), and March 1, 1817, § 3 (3 
I Slat, at Large., 351), eoneerniiig seamen, 
certainly imply that tlicre may be persons of 
color, natives of tlie rniti?d States, who are 
not citizens of the United States. This 
iniplieatidn is undoubtedly in accordance 
with tbo fact. F(»r not only slaves, but 
free persons of color, b«»rn in some of the 
States, are not cil.izens. Hut there is nothing 
ill these laws inconsistent with the citizen- 
ship of persons of color in others of the 
States, nor with their being citizens of ilio 
United States 

‘‘ Wbetber mneli or little weight should 
bo attached to the particular phraseology of 
i these and other laws, which wore not 
: ]»assed with any direct reference to the 
subject, I consider their tendency to be, 
as alreiwly indicated, to sliow Ibats in the 
ap|»rcbeiision of their framers, color was 
not a necessary ipialilication for citizenship. 

I It would bo strange, if laws wore found on 
I our statute-book to that elfect, when, by 
I solemn treaties, largo bodies of Mexican 
I and North Ameri(‘au Jiulians, as Avell as 
I free colored [)ersous of Louisiaiia, Jiavo 
I been ailmitted to citizenship of tbo United 
j States.” 

I Mr. Curtis cites witli cfrc(;t tlic 
! jictioii of Congress in 1821 on the 
Hfl mission of Missouri, wliercby tlnit 
KStato was constrained to abandon 
and repudiate lun* attemjit to pro- 
liihit the settlement of free negroes 
and mnlattoes witliiu lier borders;’ 
whereof lie says : 

“Tt is true, tliat neither this legislative 
de.claration, iic»r anything in tho Constita- 
tion or laws of Missouri, could confer or 
take away any privilego or immunity 
granteil by tlie Constitution. Hut it is also 
true that it expresses tho then conviction 
of the legislative power of the United States, 
that free negroes, as citizens of nomc of tlie 
States, might be entitled to tho privileges 
and immunities of citizens in all the States. 

lie sums up his conedusions as to 


f See page 80 of this Avork. 
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tlic right of Dred Scott to bring this 
action, as follows : 

“ First* That the free, native-born citizens 
of each State are citizens of the United 
btutcs. 

'‘'‘Second. That, us free colored persons, 
born witliin some of the States, arc citi7A*ns 
of those States, such persons are also citi- 
zens of the United States. 

“ Tub'd. That every such citizen, re- 
sidinj? in any State, lias a rifjht to sue, and 
is liable to bo sued, in the Federal Courts, 
us a citizen of that State in which ho re- 
sides. 

‘‘ Fourth. That, as the plea to the juris- 
diction in this case sliows no facts except 
that the jdaiutitf was of African tlcscont, and 
that Ids ancestors were sold as slav^cs, and 
as tliese fa(;t8 are not inconsistent with his 
citizenship of the United States and his 
residence in the State of Missjuiri, llie ]dea 
to tlio jurisdiction was had, and the jutljr- 
nunt of tlio Circuit Court overndiu}^ it was 
correct. 

“J dissent, therefore, from that part of 
the opinion of the majority of the court in 
whioli it is held that a person of African 
descent cannot he a citizen of the United 
Kates; and I rej^ret 1 must j;o further, an<l 
dissent hotli from what I <leem their assump- 
tion of authority to examine the constitu- 
tuaiality of llie act of (onirress commonly 
called the Missouri Uompromise act, and the 
^rounds and conclusions announced in their 
ojiinion. 

■*IIann;C decided that tlicy were 
bound to consider the sulliciency of the plea 
t.» tho jurisdiction of the Circuit Court, ami 
liavin^ o'ecidod that tins jdea showed that 
the (lircnit Court liad not jurisdiction, and 
consequently tliat tins is a case to which 
IJic judicial power of the I'nited States docs 
not extend, they liave jione -on to examine 
the merits of the case as they ai)i)eared on 
the trial before the court and jury, on the 
issues joined on the jileas in bar, and so 
have reached the question of the power t)f 
Coiifrress to pass the act of 1H‘20. On so 
grave a subject as this, 1 feel ohlij^ed to say 
that, in my opinion, such an oxerthui of 
judichd power transcends the limits of the 
authority of the Court, as descriliod by its 
repeated decisions, and, as I understand, 
acknowledged in this opinion of the minori- 
ty of the Court.” 

Mr. Oiirtis proceeds to confute at 
length, and with decided ability, the 
doctrines of the majority, affirming 
the invalidity of the Missouri Kc- 
Btriction, and asserting the paramount 


riglit of each slaveholder to remove 
with his slaves into any territory of 
the United States, and there retain 
and control thejii under llie legis of 
llie Uedcral Constitution. Ho shows, 
further, that the majority erred in 
upholding a majority of the Snjireme 
Court of Missouri in overruling their 
own (yhief iliisth'e and their own 
former de(dsions, whereby it liad been 
established, in aia*ordaiiec with kin- 
dred decisions in Louisiana, as in 
oilier Slave States, that a slave taken 
by liis master, or removed with his 
assent, to a Free State, or to any 
eonntry wherein Slavery is jirohibit- 
ed, becomes thereby a freeman, and 
cannot be returned or rcMluci'd again 
to Slavery. It cannot, lu)wever, be 
necessary to qiiob? furt]i(?r on this 
lieud. Tic ccmcludes: 

“ For these reasons, I am of the opinion 
that, so much of the several acts of Congress 
as prohibited Slavery ami invcilimtary servi- 
Imle witliin Mint ]>:irt »)f the Territory of 
Missouri lying north of thirty-six degrees 
thirty minutes iiorfli latitude, .'ind west, of 
the river Mississippi, wer# constitutional 
and valid laws. 

“Jii my opinion, the judgment of the 
C'ircuit Court should he reversed, and the 
caiLse remanded for a new trial.'* 

The majority of tlic Justices (;om- 
])osing the Supreme Court, after dc- 
(dding tliat Dred Scott had no .sfand- 
in<r in that Court, and that the case 
was, there ibre, entirely beyond, or 
outside of, its jurisdiction, had ])ro- 
(^eeded tt> take and make jurisdiction, 
for the ])iirp(Kso of ousting Congress 
and the people from all right or 
power to exclude Slavery from the 
Federal Territories, organized or un- 
organized. Congress had repeatedly, 
and from the very origin of the Gov- 
ernment, legislated on this subject, 
and to this end. Tlie Supreme 
Court now interposes, in a case 
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wlierein it proclaims itself devoid of 
jnriridietioii, and denies the validity 
of siidi legislation. The people are 
trentod as inclining to usurp the 
power of excluding human horuhige 
from their territorial possessions ; so 
the Court decides that they have no 
rights in the premisc^s, no power to 
act on the question. If twenty mil- 
lions of freemen were unanimously 
and earnestly to insist that Freedom 
should he the law of their common 
territories, while but one slaveholder 
should claim the ])rivilegc of taking 
his slaves to and holding them in 
said territories, tlie claim of this one 
slaveholder, according to the Court, 
would override an<l defeat, con cl u- 
sivelv, the earnest dtanands of those 
twenty millions of freenum. Tlic 
war uj)on the Missouri Ilestrit^tion, 
and against Slavery Inhibition in 


the Territories generally, had been 
commenced and prosecuted under 
the banner of “ Popular Sovereign- 
ty and it was to this complexion 
it had come at last ; and it was of 
this judgment, just about to be pro- 
<daimed to an astounded people, that 
Mr. Buchanan, in his Inaugural 
aforesaid, says : 

“The whole tciritfu-ial question being 
thus aolllecl upon the priii<*.i])lo of Popular 
Sovereignty — a priiieiplo as ancient as free 
govcriiinent itsclt^ — everything ot’ a i»nu’.tieal 
nature has been dcculeil. No otber ques- 
tion renniins for adjustment; because all 
agree that, under tbo Constitution, IShivory 
ill the States is beyond the roach of any 
liiitiinn power, except Unit of the rospectivo 
States themselves wherein it exists. May 
we not, then, hope that the long agitation 
on this snhjeot is approaching its end, and 
that tlic geographical parties to which it 
has given hirth, so much dreaded by the 
father of his couulry, will speedily becomo 
exiinct P’ 

! 


XIX. 


OUIl FOREIGN 

The foundations of our foreign 
policy were iinnly and strongly laid 
during the Presidency, and under 
the councils, of Washington. T(> 
mind our own business, and leave 
other nations to manage their affairs, 
and to preserve, recast, or modify 
their respective governments, as to 
them shall seem lit and tidvantagoous 
— to regard the rule actually estab- 
lished and operative in any nation 
as the rightful government of that 
nation, however widely divergent 
it may be from our own notions 
of what is wisest and most beneficent : 
such are its great cardinal principles. 


POLICY— CUBA. 

To Washington and bis eminent 
compatriots in our Revolutionary 
struggle, and in the framing of our 
Federal Union, is the credit justly 
due of having originated and Iinnly 
upheld this i)oIicy, in deliaiuie of 
popular passion, and under cinuim- 
staiices of great difficulty and cin- 
harrassinent. But Jefferson, Madi- 
son, George Clinton, Gerry, and 
their asso(u'ate founders of the Repub- 
lican party, very generally yielded to 
this policy a tacit, if not positive and 
emphatic, approval. The mob of the 
seaboard cities, who shouted beneath 
the windows of Citizen Genet, 
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burned Jay’s treaty in tlie streets, 
and clamored ^dolently for alliance 
with revolutionary France and war 
■upon Tory England, were, of course, 
anti-Fcderal ; and their voices and 
votes helped to strengthen tlie Ke- 
pnblican opposition in Congress, and 
to swell the steadily -growing host 
that, in due tiirie, ousted the F'ederal- 
ists from power, hy electing Mr. Jef- 
ferson to the Presidency. 

But Mr. Jefferson himself never 
shared in the blind passions by which 
he so largely profited. An earnest 
and unchanging devotee of cheaf), 
simple, and frugal governnient, he 
profoundly realized that w’ars w'cre 
costly, and alliances p(‘rilous; and, 
while he hated the British Govern- 
ment as embodying whatex er w’^as, at 
the same time, most pernicious to 
our country, and most seductive to 
her -wealthy and commercial classes, 
he never, after our independence 
was achieved, -was eagtir to tempt 
again the desjierate (diances, the cer- 
tain devastations and enduring bur- 
dens, of war wdth Great Britain. 
Before the close of his Presidenev,* 
the popular feeling would have fully 
justified and sustained him in deedar- 
ing war, but he wdsely forbore ; and 
it was only after the strong infusion 
of young blood into tbe eouncils of 
the K(’publiean party, through tlie 
election of Messrs. Clay, Grundy, 
Calhoun, John Holmes, etc., to Con- 
gress, that the hesitation of the cau- 
tious and philosophic Madison was 
overborne by their impetuosity, and 
war actually proclaimed. 

When Wa^ington and his advi- 
sers definitively resolved on preserv- 

* On tho occaHion of tlio outrageous attack on 
the frigate Cbesapoake by tbe Leopard. 


iiig a strict neutrality hctw’ccn i-cvo- 
liitionary Fraiufo and the handed 
desj)ots w'ho assailed her, they did 
not entirely escaipc the im])utation of 
ingratitude, if not positive had faith. 
Oiir country was deei)ly indebted to 
France for the generous and vitally 
important assislance received from 
liCx* in our Bevolutionary struggle; 
and, although Franeo wns in)t — as 
nations, like individuals, seldom are 
— entirely disinterested in rendering 
that assistance, the advantage aceni- 
iiig to an<l the ohligation incurred hy 
us were s(*ai*(*ely lessened by tliat con- 
sideration. Wlien barely tv'o of oiir 
seven years’ arduous struggle had 
]>assed, Louis XVI. decided to a(j- 
know’ledgo our iiid(‘penden('e ; and 
his minister soon after'* united with 
our envoys in a treaty of iilliancc, 
wliercof the j>re])onderance of bene- 
fits W’as vi'ry greatly on our side. 
And among tlio stijailations of that 
treaty — a treaty wdierehy we j)rofited 
too much ill the general to he lastidi- 
ous as to the ])articiilai’s — was the 
following : 

“Akt. XI. The two parties pruaraiitoo 
imitually, from tlio jiresciit time ami for- 
ever, upiiiist all Ollier powers, t«) wit: 
Tlio ITiiteil Stales, to bis Most Cbristiaii 
Majesty, the ]»reseiit possessions of tlie crown 
of France in America, as well as tJiose wliich 
it may acquire by tbe future treaty of peace: 
Ami iiis Most CiirLstiari Majesty jruaraulees 
on bis jiart to tlie United States tlieir liber- 
ty, sovereijriity, ami imle]>emlom e, ab^oluto 
ami unlimited, as well in matters of troverii- 
ment as commeree, ami also tbeir ]»osses- 
sions, and tlio additions or compiests tbat 
tbeir coiifcdoralioii may obtain during tbo 
war, from any of tbo dominions now or 
beretoforo poss(‘Ssed by (ireat Uritain in 
North America, conformably to tbe otii and 
6tb articles above written, tbo whole as 
tlieir possessions shall bo fixed and assured 
to tbo said States, at tbo moment of tbo 

2 February 6, 1778. This treaty was kept 
secret for several moutlis. 
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cessntiiin of tlicir present war with Eng- 
land.’' 

Siicli ji ^iiarantee could not, in the 
nature of things, endure and be fnl- 
iilled, unless the contracting parties 
were to become, in ctfeet, one na- 
tion ; or, at least, to be partners or 
confederates in all their future wars. 
In the case actually presented, the 
monan'h with whom we made this 
treaty had been the enemy and the 
victim of the Jacobins, who claimed 
of us the fulfillment of this grave 
compact. 

President Washington, in his Fare- 
Well Ad<lre8s“ to his coiintrvmen on 
taking leave of public life, thus 
Bunimcd 11 ]) his convictions on the 
subject inuler c(uil(?inplatioii : 

“Tlio groat rule of condiiot. forn a in re- 
gard In ibivign nations is, in extending our 
eoimiiereial relations, to liavo with them as 
little i)olitie!d eoiineetion Jis possible. So 
far as we have already Ibrined engagements, 
let them he fulfilled with perfeet good faith. 
Hero let us stop. 

“ Europe has a set of primary interests, 
which to us iiavc none, or a very remote, re- 
lation. Hence, slio must lie CMigagcd in fre- 
quent controversies, the causes of which are 
essentially foreign to our eoin-erns. Hcn<‘e, 
therefore, it must he unwise in us to impli- 
cate ourselves hy artilicial lies in tlio ordi- 
nary vhussitiides of Jier ]»oIitics, or the or- 
dinary conihiiiations and collisions of her 
friemiships or einiiities. 

**(.)iir detached and distant situation in- 
vites and enables us to pursue a ditfereiit 
course. If wc romaiii one peoj)le, under an 
enieient, government, the jicnod is not far 
olF when wo may defy material injury from 
external aiinoyaiiee ; wlieii we may take such 
au attitude as will cause the neutrality wo 
may at any fmio resedvo upon to bo scrupu- 
lously respoc.tod ; when belligerent nations, 
under the impossihilily of making acquisi- 
tions from us, will not lightly liazard the 
giving us provocation ; \vlieii wo may choose 
pCiU’e or war, us our interests, guided by jus- 
tice, shall c.oinisel. 

“ Why forego tho advantages of so pecu- 
liar a situation ? Why (juit our own to stand 
on foreign ground? Why, by interwxaiving 
our destiny wdth that of auy part of Europe, 

3 September 17, 1796. 


entangle our peace and prosperity in the 
toils of European ambition, rivalships, inter- 
ests, liuiiior, or caprice? 

“It is our true policy to steer clear of per- 
manent alliances with any portion of tho 
foreign w'orld, so tar, I moan, as we are now 
at liberty to do it; for let me not bo uiider- 
8too(i as cai)ablc of ])atroiiizing infidelity to 
existing engagements. T liold the maxim no 
less ai>plicablo to public than to private 
affairs, that honesty is tho best policy. I 
repeat, therefore, let those eng:tgements bo 
observed in their genuine sense. Jhit, in 
my o[)iniou, it is unnecessary and would bo 
unwise to extend them.” 

Xo decided — at least no avo^ved — 
departure from this policy had oc- 
curred down to 1 when President 
Monroe was nicpiired to address a 
new Congress nndcT peculiar circum- 
stances. The Spanish people had 
revolted against tlie dcs])otism of 
tlieir iinb(;(*ile, treaclmrous moiiareli, 
Ferdinaud YIT., and bad established 
a Constitution wliicli left him still in 
possession of the trappings, but with 
little of the substance, of royalty. 
He was, of course, ])roroundfy hostile 
to this cliangc, though aftecting to 
acquiesce in it. A congress'* of tlio 
great ])ow’'crs of continental Europe, 
then united in a league, known as 
the “Holy Alliance,” for the main- 
tenance of their despotic authority 
and the rej>ression of popular aspira- 
tions, had decreed the overthrow of 
this dafigerons example ; and, under 
its auspices, a Frencili army of 
100,000 men, led hy the Duke d’An- 
gonleme, a j)rin(;e of the blood royal, 
had invaded Spain, and, meeting 
witli little serious resistance, over- 
thrown the Constitution and the 
Cortes, and restored to Ferdinand 
his beloved and grossly abused au- 
tocracy, Apprehensions were en- 
tertained that tho discipline thus 
bestowed on Spain was about to 


* lleld at 'Verona, Italy, in 1822. 
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te extended to her revolted and 
nearly independent American colo- 
nics, whereby they bhoiild ho reduced 
to abject servitude to their mother 
country, and to tlie despotism that 
now enthralled her. To such a con- 
summation, Great Britain, as well as 
this country, was intensely oj)posed 
— quite as much, prol)iibly, for com- 
mercial as for political reasons. Mr. 
Canning, then the niaster-sY)irit of 
the British Cabinet, at haist with re- 
spect to foreign allairs, liinled to our 
Government the exY)cdicncy of a 
moral demonstration against the aj)- 
prehended design of the Holy Alli- 
ance with regard to this Continent — 
a demonstration whudi could be made 
with less offense, yet M itli no less elli- 
cieiiey, from this side of the Atlantic 
than from the other. Thus Y)ro!riptcd, 
IMi’. Monroe sY)oke as follows 

*• Of events in that quarter of the jylobo 
with wiruili \vc have so rnueh intercourse, 
arnl Iroiii which wo <lorivo our onVon, wo 
have always been anxious and interested 
spectators. TIio citizens of tlio Tiiitcd 
States cherisli sciitinienls tlio most friendly 
in fuvi.r of tlio liberty and happiness of their 
fellow-iucii on tliat side of the Atlantic. In 
the. wars of tho European ]>ower.'<, in matters 
rclatinj^ to tliein selves, wo liavc nover taken * 
any ])nrt, nor does it comport with our p»>li- 
cy so to do. It is only when our rijxhts uro 
iuyaded or seriously menaced, that we resent 
injuries, or make ])re])arutioii lor our defeii.^e. 
Wirli tlio rnovonients in this liemisphere, wo 
aro of necessity more immediately counoet- 
ed, and by causes w hich must he obvious to 
all ordiffhtened and imj)artial observers. Tlio 
political system of tlio Allied Powers is es- 
sentially ditferciit in this respect from that, 
of America. Tliis ditlcroiice proceeds from 
that which exists in tlieir resjieclive govern- 
ments. And to tho defense of our ow’ii, 
w hich has been uchiovod by tho loss of so 
iiiuch blood and treasure, and matured by 
the wisdom of their most ciiligliteiied citi- 
zens, and under which wo have enjoyed uii- 
i'xaniplod felicity, this whole nation is de- 
voted, We owe it, therefore, to cjindor, and 
w the amicable relations existing between 


the United Stales and those powers, to de- 
clare, that W’o should ctmsider any attempt 
on their ])art to extend their system to any 
portion of this lieniisphero as dangerous to 
our peace and safety, 

“With tho existing colonies or dejieiiden- 
cics of any Eiiro]>Ciin powiM-, we have not 
Interfered, and shall m»t interfere. Hut with 
tlio gcjvernnients which have declared their 
indei>eiideuce and maintained it, ami whoso 
independence we have, on great coimi dera- 
tion and oil just jtriiiciples, acknowledgi’d, 
wo could not view any inferpj)sitinii tor tho 
]>ur]>ose of opi)re.ssing them, or controlling 
in any other manner tlieir destiny, by any 
J*!nro]»ean power, in any otluT light. Ili;iii as 
the manifi'^tation of an unlVioiidly disposi- 
tion toward the Tniled Slales. * + * * 
On 1 * policy in reg;ird to Europe, Avhicli was 
a<h»pled at an c.-irly stage, of tlie wars wlilcli 
Jiavo so long agitatod that quarter of the 
globe, new-rtheh'ss, remains the same : which 
is, not to interfere in the internal coneerps of 
any of its jiowers; to consider the government 
</c Jifrto as the legitimate government for 
us; to cultivate friendly relations with it; 
and to ju'eserve tlio.se relations by a frank, 
linn, and manly ])olicy; meeting, in all in- 
stances, the jn.st claims of every power, sub- 
mitting to injuries from none. 

Hut, in regard to these continents, cir- 
cumstances are eminently and conspicuously 
dill'ercnt. It is impossible that the Allied 
l^)wers should externl their ])olitical system 
to any ])urtion of cither continent without 
endangering our ])ea(‘o ami liappiue.'^s ; nor 
can any one lu-lieve llial our southern breth- 
ren, if left to lliemsi-lves, would adopt it 
of their own accord. It is equally inipossi- 
Ide, therefore, that wo should behold such 
interposition, in any form, with imliHi.-reiice, 
If wo look to the conijiarative slreiigtJi and 
resources of S[»ain and those new’ govern- 
nient.s, and their distance from each other, 
it must he obvious that she can never sub- 
due them. It is still the true policy of the 
rniteil Stales to leave the partic.s to therm 
selves, ill the hope that other pow’ers W’ill 
pursue the same coiir.'ie.” 

In tills romarkahlc ])nssage, may 
Y^obably he tbiirul the iiiqmlse to tlie 
invitation froni Foveral of the South 
Amcriran laqiublies to that Congress 
at raiiama of representatives of 
American Tiepiihli(*s, which Messrs. 
Adams and Clay bo pronqitly and 
heartily aece]>tcd, and which the Op- 
position or Jackson party of 1825-6 


B Sevoutli Annual Message, December 2, 1823. 
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BO generally and resolutely opposed. 
Tliat Congress j)roved, ])ra(;tically, a 
failure, wlietlier tlirough European 
intrigue, or Spanish- American jeal- 
ousy and indolence, is not apparent. 
Oiir envoys •were duly aj)pointcd; 
tuit tlio strenuous o])[)ositioii in our 
Senate’ had so protracted the discus- 
sion that it was found too late for Mr. 
Sergeant to reach Panama at the 
time appoiiite<l for tlie meeting of 
the Congres^s;’’ and Mr. Anderson, 
then Minister to (.Vdomhia, wlien at 
Carthagena on his way to I’anania, 
was attacked hy a malignant fever, 
whereof he died. 

Ihit, long ere this, the jealousy of 
tlie rkiveliol<l(;rs had hci'ii jiroused, 
and tlieir malign intiuence upon the 
course of our (JovcTiiment made . 
manifest. Among tlie means em- 
ployed to render the Panama (knu 
gress odious at the South, was the 
fact that John Sergeant, the more | 

® John Sergeant, of IVnnsylvania, and Kleliurd 
C. Anderson, of Kentucky. 

^ Tn tho eoiiFRO of tlio debate, Mr. John Ran- 
dol])li, of Virginia, said: | 

“Cuba posso.^^^o^^ an immonso negro pofinla- ! 
tion. In (•••ISO tho.'^o Stat‘.« [Mc.xieo and Colom- 
bia I should invade Cn])a at all, it is ninjiio.stion- 
ablo that this iiiva.'<ion A\ill be made with this 
principle, — the genius of iinivcrpal cinancipalioii, 
— thi.s sweeping anathema against the while 
population in front, — and th(?n. Sir, what is the 
sitmtion of the Stmthcra i^tutes z'” 

Mr. John M. Borricn, of Georgia, said: 

“Tho question to 1)0 dclcrniinod is thi.s: with 
a diio njgard to the safety of the Southern 
States, can yon sullbr lliose islands (Cuba and 
Torto Kico) to pass into the hands of buccaneers . 
drimk with thrir 7U‘ir-htini I'hcrty ? If our inter- 
est and onr safidy shall require ns to say to those 
new rc])iiblics, ‘Cuba and I'orto Kieo must re- 
main as they arc,’ we are free to say it, and, by 
the blessing of l.lod, a ,o. the stremjthof our arniSj 
to c'librco tho d(:clar.'ition : and let me say to 
gentlcmou, iliese high con.sideration.s do roquiro 
it. Tho vdul intorcats of the South demand it,” 

Mr. John Floyd, of Virginia, said [in the House] 

“ So far as T can see, in all its bearings, it [the 
Panama Congress] looks to the conquest of Cuba 


conspicuous of our envoys, had stern- 
ly opposed the admission of Missouri 
as a Slave State.* 

The Spanish- American RejmhlicB 
hiwl already decreed general emanci- 
pation ; and fears were naturally ex- 
])rcsscd that they would extend this 
])olicy to (hiha, should they, as was 
then contemplated, comhirie to invade 
and conquer tliat island. Mr. Clay 
had already^'' written as Secretary of 
State to IVFr. Alexander II. Everett, 
our Minister at Madrid, instructing 
him to urge upon Spain the expedi- 
ency of acknowledging the iii(h‘])(md- 
eiice of her lost colonies. Ho said : 

“It is not fnr the new Iiepiiblic.s that the 
President wislies to urge upon S]»iiin tlie cx- 
pe<lieiiey of concludiug tlio war. I f tbo war 
should continue between Spain .and the new 
Kepiiblies, ainl llioso islarnls |OubiX and Por- 
to Rieo| sliould become the object and thea- 
ter of it, their fortunes liavo sneli a conner- 
tion witli tbo people of the United States, 
tliat they could not be indiHereiit siicctators; 
and the ])()ssible eontingeiieies of a protract- 
ed war inigbt bring ujnni tho Government 


ami Porto lUco; or, at all omits, of tearing 
them from the crown of Spain. Tbo inlcrcstP, 
if not S!ifi?ty, of our own country, w«3uM rather 
require us to iuterposi} to pnjvent such an e\’eni.; 
and T would rather laloi up arms to prevent than 
to acccloralo siieli an occurrence.” 

Mr. .Tosiali S. Johiisturi, of Louisiana, a fr’etul 
of tbo Admiiiistration, jiarricd these altai*ks as 
follow's : 

“ Wo know that Colombia and Mexico bavo 
long contiMiiplated tho iiidcpcndeiico of the 
i.'*iaHid [Cuba]. The final decision is now to bo 
made, and tlio corribiinition of forces and the 
plan of ntlaisk to bo formed. What, then, at 
such a crisis, becomes tbo duty of tho Govern- 
ment? Send your ministers instantly to the dip- 
lomatic nssomlAy, where tho mcasuro is matur- 
ing. Advise with them — remonstrate — 
if nocc.ssary — against a step so dangerous to us, 
and porliaps fatal to them.” 

« June 22, 1826. 

• “And then, to cap tho climax; 

John Sergeant, too, must go— 

A chief who wants tfie darkies /irec^ 

Jolm Adams* son, iny Jo I” 

— 'Federal Song’ in The RUhinmi Entjxdrtr* 

w April 27, 1826. 
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of the TJiiited States duties and obligations, 
tJio ]>crfonnanoo of which, however paiiittil 
it should be, tliey mUjht not he at liberty to 
declined 

111 the same spirit, his instructions 
to Messrs. Anderson and Sergeant “ 
contained the following jiassage : 

“ It is required by the frank and friendly 
relations which we most earnestly desire ever 
to cherisli with tlio new Republics, that you 
should, without reserve, ex])lioitly state that 
the United States have too much at stake in 
the Ibrtimes of Cuba, to allow thorn" to see 
with imiittereneo a war of invasion ])i'oso- 
cuted in a desolating manner, or to see ein- 
ploved, in the ]iuri)osos of such a war, one 
rnre of the inhtihitantH comhuting againttt 
another^ U]>oti ])rinciples and with motives 
tliat must inevitahly lead, if not to tho ex- 
termination of one ]»arty or tlie other, to tho 
most shor'king excesses. Tho humanity of 
the United States in respect to the weaker, 
and which, in such aterrihlo struggle, would 
j)rohaldy Im the suffering, portion, and tho 
duty to defend themselves against the con- 
tagion of such near and dangerous examples, 
would eoristrairi them, even at the hazard 
of h)slng Uie friendship of Mexico and (’o- 
loinhia, to employ all tho means necessary 
to their serriirity.” 

Several years later, Mr. Van Bn- 
riiii, writing as Gcii. Jat^ksoii’s pre- 
inicr to Mr. C. P. Van Nesji, our 
tlieu Minister at Madrid, urges upon 
Si)ain, tlirough him, the aekiiowledg- 
inent of South Ameri(;au independ- 
eiieo, on tliis among other grounds; 

“ Uonsidorntioris connected with a certain 
clmmf our po^mUition make it the interest 
of the Southern section of tho Union that 
no attempt should be made in that island 
[('ubaj to throw off the yoke of Spanish do- 
pcndencc; tho first ollect of which would he 
the sudden emancipation of a numerous 
slave ]>oi>ulation, whose result could not hut 
bo very sensibly felt upon tlie adjacent 
shores of the United States.” 

Tims, so long as any revolution in 
Cuba, or displacement of the Spanish 
authority there, seemed likely to at- 
fect the stability or perpetuity of 
Slavery, our Government steadily, 
officiously opposed such revolution; 
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and, while refusing, so early as 1 825, 
to guarantee the possession of tliat 
island to Spain, and infornially giv- 
ing iioti(!e that wc would ne\ er con- 
sent to its transfer to any more for- 
inidalile ]H)\vi*r, seemed entirely sat- 
isfied w’itli, and anxious for, its re- 
tention by Spain usher most ]>roeiou8 
and valued de]>enden(*y * > The Queen 
of the Antilles.’ 

But, at length, having yriinnexed 
Texas, the Slave Power lixed covet- 
ous eyes on this fertile, prolific island. 
Ill 184S, our Minister, under instruc- 
tions from President Polk, made an 
offer of §1(10,000,000 for it, which 
was percni]»torily, CiUieliisively re- 
jected. Directly tlier(*afrt‘r, the 
South became agitated by 'fillihiis- 
tering’ plots tor the, invasion and 
ei)n(piest of that island, wherein real 
or pretcnd(‘d (hihans by Jiativity 
were [)rominent as h‘ad(M*s. , Presi- 
d(Mit Taylor was hardly warm in tho 
Wliite House before he was made 
aware that these schemes were on 
the point of rijalizaliou, and (*onipel- 
led to issue his proclamation’- against 
them in these words : 

“There is rcjison lo hcliovc flint an nniied 
expedition is nliout fo be titicil (Mit in the 
United States with an intention to inva<lo 
tlic island of C’uha, or sonic of the ]iPoviiu*e3 
of Mexico. The hest information which tho 
Executive has hcon abb* to obtain points to 
tJio island of Cuba as tlio object of this ex- 
pedition. It is Ibo duty of tliis (fovornrrient 
to observe the faith of treaties, and to pre- 
vent any aggressitui by our citizens njuin tho 
tciTitories of friendly nations. I have, tliere- 
fore, thought it neeessary and pn>i>er to is- 
sue this Rroelamatioii, to warn all citizens 
of the Tnited KStates, who shall connect 
tlieiiiselvos with Ji|iy cnterjiriso so grossly in 
violation of our laws and our treaty obliga- 
tions, that thoy^vill tlierehy subject thoin- 
I selves to the heavy penalties deriouneed 
against tJieni by our acts of Congress, and 
will forfeit their claim to the protection of 
tlieir country. No such persons must ex- 

»Augu8t 11, 1849. 


» May 8, 1820. 
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poet the intcrfcrenco of tliia Governmont, in 
any foriri, on tlioir bchnlt^ no matter to what 
extremities tliey may bo reduced in conse- 
quoiieo of their crnidiict. An enterprise to 
invado the territories of a friendly nation, 
set on foot and prosecuted within the limits 
of the Unite<l States, is, in the liifihest de- 
gree, criminal, as tending to endanger tlie 
peace, and ooniproiiiit the lionor, of this na- 
tion; and, therefore, I exhort all good citi- 
zens, us they regard our uational nqnitation, 
as they respect their own laws and the Law 
of Nations, as they value the blessings <»f 
peace and the welfare of their couniry, to 
discountenaiK^e and ])revent, by all lawful 
means, an\^siich enterprise; and 1 call upon 
every ollicor of this Government, civil or 
military, to use all ellbrts in his power to 
arrest, for trial and ]Mmishniont, every such 
oirender against the laws providing for the 
performance of our sacred obligations to 
foreign powers.” 

This enijihjitic wariiiiiir |)i*<>l)iihly 
eiiibarnisscHl and ddayod tho exotni- 
tioii of the plot, hut di<l not tlefeat it. 
Early in Aug;iist, 1S5I — or soon after 
Gen. Taylors death — an cx})edition 
under Lopez, a Cuban atlveuturer, 
Failed in a sttianier from Xcw Or- 
leans — always the hotbed <»f the ]>ro- 
joets of the Slavery ])rop:igjandists. 
About live hundred nicii embarked 
in this desperate enterprise, l)y ndiieh 
a lundiiiff was efleeted on the island 
of Cuba. All its expeetations, how- 
ever, of a rising in its belialf, or of 
any manifestation <jf syinj)atliy on 
the part of the (hihans, were utterly 
disappointed. The invaders were 
easily defeated and made prisoners, 
when their leader was ]»roinptly (/ar- 
rated at Havana, and a few of his 
comrades shot; but the greater num- 
ber xvere sentencjed to penial servi- 
tude ill a distant Spanish ])ossc.ssion, 

*®Sopt. Ist. 

” Tho body of the Convention proposed to us, 
on tho part of Great Britain and France, waa in 
the following words: 

“The higli contracting parties hereby seve- 
rally and collp(*tively disi^laiin, both now anti 
for hereafter, all intention to obtain pORHosnion 
of the island of Cuba; and they respectively 


whence they were ultimately liber- 
ated by pardon. 

The distdpline proved effective. 
Tliere was iniicli talk of further ex- 
peditions against Cuba from one or 
another Southern city. A secret ca- 
bal, known as the “ Order of the Lone 
Star,” rec.niitcd adventurers and tried 
to raise funds tlirongh all the sea- 
board cities of the Union, and it was 
understood that Gen. John A. Quit- 
man, of J\[ississii)])i, one of the ablest 
and strongest of Mr. Calhoun’s disci- 
ples, had consented to lead tlie next 
expedition against Ciilia; but none 
ever sailed. The ‘‘ Order of the Lone 
Star” proved us(?ful to Gen. Pierce in 
swelling his vote fur President in 
1852, and soon after subsid(»d into 
nothingness. 

As onr Government had long ex- 
pressed satislactiou with the posses- 
sion of Cuba by Spain, while jiro- 
claimiiig lio^tility to its transfer to 
any other i>ower, Great Britain and 
France deterininod to put oiir sin- 
cerity to tlio test; and, accordingly, 
in 1852, proposed to unite wdth us 
I in a treaty iiiuliially gnarautceing 
that island to Spain.*^ But Sir. 
Edward Evc'n'tt, as Secretary of 
State to ]\[r. Fillmore, rejected the 
overture in an exceedingly smart 
dispatch. 

The formal ])ropoSitioTi fur a joint 
agreement of perpetual renunciatioTi, 
on the part of Groat Britain, Franco, 
and the United States, respectiv(*ly, 
of any eovetous designs on Cuba, 

bind themselves to discountenance all attempts 
to that oll'ect oii the part of any power or hidi- 
vidualH whatever. 

“ The higii contracting parties declare, peve- 
rally and collectively, tliat Uiey will not obtain 
or mainbUn, for themselves, or for any one of 
thomselvep, any exclupivo control over the said 
island, nor assume nor exercise any duiuinlon 
over the same.” 
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was presented, on the 23d of April, 
to Mr. Webster, then our Secretary 
of State, and by him courteously 
a(jknowled«^cd, six days later, in a 
note which, though not without 
deiTiiir, expressed the acquiescence 
of our Government in the general 
views expressed by France and Eng- 
land witli reference to Cuba, and 
gave assurances that, ‘^The Presi- 
dent will take M. de Sarliges’ com- 
munication into consideration, and 
give it bis best reflections.” 

Mr. Webster being dead” and Mr. 
Ev(irott duly installed as his succes- 
sor, the latter answ'crcd’Si note of 
M. de Sartiges, re('alling ]\Ir. AV(d)- 
ster s attention to this subject, under 
date of July 8th. In this answer, 
our Government ]>ercni{)tonly de- 
clines, for vari<ms and elaborately 
stated reasons, any siu'h convention 
or compact as that proposed to it by 
France and England. While still 
viisclaiiniiig, any desire 

or intention on our part of acquir- 
ing Cuba, this doeiiniciit affbi-ds the 
s trongest evidence of a contrary dis- 
position. It assumes that the Sen- 
ate would inevitably refuse its as- 
sent to tlie treaty ])ro posed, and 
add^: “its certain rejection by that 
body would leave the question of 
Cul>a in a more unsettled ])osition 
than it is now.” It doubts the con- 
Btitiitional power ‘‘to impose a per- 
manent disability on the American 
Govemment for all coming time.'’ 
It parades, M’ith significant eitqdiasis, 
the re2>eated and important acqui- 
sitions of territory by our Govern- 
ment, tbrougli the purchase of Lou- 
isiana in 1803, and of Florida in 
^819, as also through the annexation 

Oct. 24tli, 1862. 


of Texas ; as to which, Mr. Everett — 
overdoing Ids ])art, as is natural in a 
Federalist turned lillibustc'r — volun- 
teers th(! wli<»lly gratui foils assertion 
that “ there never was an extension 
of terribirv mere naturally nr justili- 
ahly made.” Ignoring the fai't that 
Great ]>ritaiu has still 2)osscssi(»ns in 
this hemisphere nearly, if imt quite, 
equal in extent to those of our own 
country, and that her important 
island of Jamaica is quite as near 
to Ciil)a as is any portion of our 
Southern coast, Mr. Ev(*rctt says : 

“The Vrisi<lont docs not povet tlic acqui- 
sition ofC'iilKi lor till? rnitcMl Slntcs; Iho 
same time, lie con.sidcTs the of 

Cuba as mainly an American ()iH‘stion. 
'I'lic |)ropose«l <‘onventioii ]a*oceeds (m a 
diirerent princijde. It as.siniies that tlio 
llniteil Slates have no other or jireater 
interest in tho <iiiestloii than France or 
Kn^^dand; whereas, it is neces.sary onlv to 
cast orie's eye on tho ma[> to see how re- 
mote are tho relations of Kurope, and how 
iiilimato those of tho I’nitcd states, with 
tins island.” 

If three strong men were ti’avers- 
ing a desert in comj)any with a 
fourth rich, hut weak, conq>anion, 
and two of them should ]»ro]>osc to 
the other a mutual sti|.)ulati«m not to 
rob or otherwise ahnso their weak 
brother, it could hardly fail to aston- 
ish them to hear their ]u-oi>osition 
declined, as confemjdating an “ en- 
tangling alliance” — a jieiplexing and 
trouhlesomo undertaking, whereof 
no one conhl fully calcnhito the scope 
and ultimate consequences. \ et Mr. 
Everett sees fit to say that 

“There is another strong: objection to 
the jirojiosed afyreeinent. Aiiionjr the old- 
est traditions of the Federal Government is 
an aversion to political alliances with Euro- 
pean powers. In his memorable Farewell 
Address, President Wasbiiifrton says: "The 
great rule of condnet for us in regard 
to foreign nations is, in extending our com- 


18 December 1, 1852. 
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mercial relations, to have with tliom as 
little politi(;al oonnoetion as possible. So 
far as wo have already formed engage- 
ments, let them bo fullillod witli perfect 
good fiiifli. Hero let ns stop.’ President 
Jetlersoii, in Ids Inangnml Address in IHOI, 
warneil the country against " entangling al- 
liances.’ Tills expression, now become pro- 
verbial, was imqiiostionablv used by Mr. 
Jotrorson in reference to tlio allinnco with 
France of 177^ — an alliance, at the time, of 
incalculable benefit to the Pnited States; 
but whiidi, in less than twenty years, camo 
near iiwailving us in the wars of the French 
llovolution, and laid Ihe fimudatlou of 
heavy chiiins upon Congress, not extin- 
guished to the present day. Tt is a sig- 
iiilicanl, edineideiico, that the iiarlicular 
jirovision of. the alliam'O which occasioned 
those evils was tliat under wliicli France 
called upon us to aid her in defending her 
West Indian ])ossessioiis against Kngland. 
Nothing less Ilian the unbounded iiitlnence 
of Wiisbiiigtoii rescued the ITiiioii from the 
perils of that crisis, and preserved our 
neutrality.” 


IVfr. Ei'(jr(?tt |)r(K;nerlri : 


“ Hut ilu) ProsUlvnt has a graver objection 
to enfering into the pro/>osed convention. | 
Jlo hn» no wish to disguise f/io fee/ing ihat ' 
t/io com/eict, a/r/iongli espial in its terms, I 
would be very iine«jiial in siilistanco. Franco 
and Fnglanrl, by entering int«) it. wmdd <lis- 
a!)le llicMisrlves fn»m olUaining [ifjsoii'ssion of 
an i'ilaiid ivniote from tlieir ^eats of govern- | 
irieiit, belonging to another Kuropeaii pow- 


er, whose natural right to p<issess it mn-t 
always he as good as their <jwii — adistan! 
islantl ill nnother heunispUere, and one which, 
by no ordinary or peacefvd course of things, 
eoutd ever A»e\ong to eiWver of them. * * * 
The U idled States, on the other iiand, would, 
by the ])roposed ctnivention, disahlo tliem- 
Btdvos from making an acipiisitioii which 
iniglit take place without .any disturbance 
of c.xisLing foreign relations, and in the nat- 
ural order of things. The isl.-ind of Cuba 
lies .at our doors. It commands tho ap- 
proach to tho (riilf of Mexico, which washes 
the shores of live of our States. It bars tlie 
entrance of that great river which drains 
half the North American continent, and with 
its tributaries forms tho largest system of in- 
ternal water eommimicatioii in the world. 
It kee.ps watch at the doorway of our intcr- 
cimrse with (\*dlf()rnia hytho Isthmus route. 
If an island like Oiiba, belonging to tho 
Spanish crown, guarded tlio entrance of tho 
Thames and the Seine, and tho United States 
should propose a convention like this to 
France and England, those powers would 
assuredly feel that the disability assumed by 


ourselves was fur less serious than that 
wliich wo asked them to assume.*^ 

]\Ir. Everett, having thus, in effect, 
apprised the civilized world that the 
acapiisitiori of Cuba 7^ essential to our 
iiid(‘penden(ie, and that we shall pro- 
ceed ill our own time to appropriate 
it, turns to give our Blaveholders a 
meaning hint that they must not bn 
too eager in the pursuit, or they will 
overreach themselves. lie says : 

“The opinions of American statesmen, at 
diflerent times, and under varying circum- 
stances, have differed as to tlio desirableness 
of tho acquisition of Cuba by the United 
States. Territorially and commercially, it 
would, in our liaiids, bo an extroniely val- 
uable possession. Under certain coiitin- 
geiK-ies, it might bo almost c.ssential to 
onr safety. Still, for (lowfMiG reasons, on 
wliicli, in a communication of thi.s kind, it 
might not bo proper to dwell, tlio President 
thinks that the incor])oratioii of tho island 
into the Union at the present time, altliongli 
ctrected with tlio consent of Spain, would bo 
a Iia/nrdoiis measure ; and lie would consider 
its ac(/nisition by three, except in a just war 
with Spain hslioiild an event so greatly to bo 
<leprocatod take place?), as a disgrace to tho 
civilization of tho age.” 

In Jinotlicr plar-o, lie gives them an- 
other iiitiiiiiitnni of tln^ solicitude with 
which our (TovtM’nment wntclics ami 
wards against any subversiou of Sla- 
very in Cuba ; saying : 

“ Even now, tho President cannot doubt 
that both Franco and England would jiref r 
any chango in tho condition of Cuba to that 
ivliich is most to be apprehended, viz. : an 
internal cotirntsion wbicli should renew llio 
horrors and the fate of San l)oming(».” 

13ut Cuba, it Bccnis, is not merely 
a Blavcbolding, but a Blave-trailing 
dependency, whi(;h affords still aii- 
otlier reason wliy Spain fihould lose 
and wc gain it. Says Mr. Everett : 

“I will intimate a final objection to the 
proposed convoiition. M. de Turgot and 
Lord Malmesbury put forwanJ, as the reason 
for entering into such a compact, ‘the at- 
tacks which have lately been made on the 
island of Cuba by lawless bands of adven- 
turers from the United States, with the 
avowed design of taking possession of that 
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island.’ The President is convinced that the ' 
conclusion of snch a treaty, instead of put- 
ting ft step to these lawless proceedings, 
would give u new and powerful iiripeLua 
to thoiri. It would strike a deutli-blow to 
the conservative policy hitherto pursued in 
this country toward Cuba. No odininistra- 
tioii o.‘ this Government, however strong in 
the ])nblic confidence in other respects, could 
stand a day under the odium of having stip- 
ulated with the Great Powers of Kuropc, 
thftt^ in no future time, under no change of 
circuiristanccM, by no amicable arrangement 
with Spain, by no act of lawful war (should 
that cfilamity unfortunately occur), by no 
consent of the inhabitants, should they, like 
the possessions of Spain on the American 
continent, succeed in rendering thernaclves 
independent: in fine, by no overniling ne- 
cessity of self-])rescrvation, should the Uni- 
ted States over make the acquisition of 
Cuba.” 

After all this, and rnneh more of 
tlic same purport, a smile must have 
irradiated tlio countenance of even 
the most impassive European diplo- . 
inatlst on readiuj; the eontdiidinp; 1 
])araj^raph of Mr. Everett’s dispatch, • 
viz. : 

“ r- n* these rousous, which the VrettuVut. 
lias tlioutfbt advisalde. iM^n^‘\dev'u^g the \in- 
porlJiue.o It! the sulfici't, to direet me to uu- 
ibld at .^ome length, lie frels eon. -it mined to 
ilei'lliie respectfully the invitation of Fraiice 
and Engiand to become jiarties to the prt»- 
po'jed ronvontion. Hr is prrsumlrd that 
these friendly jiowers will Jiot uttrihuto this 
refusal to any iiiscn.sibility on his part to 
the jnlv;mt;iges of the utmost Jiarmony he- , 
twei'M the great niaritimo States on -.a subject j 
of Siieh iiiiportiince. As little will Spain j 
draw any mifavomhle inference from this | 
refusal; the rather, as tho ompljatio dis- 
cl.iimer of any designs aguifist ( iiha on the 
part (if this Government, eonlaincd in the 
prcueul note, aifords all the assunuK^e which 
the President can constitutionally, or to 
any useful purpose, give, of a practical oon- 
curreiieo with Erane.e and England in tho 
y ish not to disturb the ]}Ossessiou of that 
ishmd by Spain,” 

Soon after the passage of the Ne- 
braska bill, President Piercie, throng! 
a disj)atch from Gov. MarCy as Sec- 
retary of State,” directed Messrs. 

” Dated Wasliington, August 16, 1854. 

18 


James Budianau, John Y. Mason, 
and Pierre Soule, our Embassadors 
at London, Paris, and Madrid re- 
spectively, to convene in some Euro- 
pean city, there to confer with regard! 
to the best means f)f getting posses- 
sion of 0\iba. They met according- 
ly at Ostciid,’^ and sat three days; 
adjourning thence to Aix-la-Clm- 
pelle, wliere tliey lield sweet council 
together for several days more,, and 
the result of their deliberations was 
transmitted to our Govornnwnt in a 
dispatcli known as tlje Osteiid Mani- 
festo.’ In that dis])at(di, iliey say : 

“ We firmly helievcj tliat^ in tlie course of 
Iminan events, tho time has arrived when 
the vital interests of Spain aro us seriously 
involved in the sale, as tlios*? of tho rnited 
States iu tho juirchase, (U’ tlu^ island, and 
that the trausaclion will prove CMiually hon- 
orable to both nations. 

Under those oiroiiinstaTicos, we cannot 
anticipate a faiinro, nnloss. pn.'Hs\\)iy, throwvch 
tlie malign intlnen(‘o of foreign p«»\vlm*s, \y\»o 
1 possess no riglit wlnUever to inievVi-re \\\ t\ve 
« maWer. 

' ** W i‘ pn>i‘»‘tM\ to H\‘vtv5 some of \\k‘ vea-ous 

■ \vhi<*h have hroii'^hl us to lUiS e^l^u•lu^^\ou ; 

■ and. for the s*;5kc »>f clearue<s, we shall spe- 
cify llietn iJinler two distiriet heads; 

‘*1. The ITiifi-d Slates oiiglit. if })rrt(‘lica- 
Ide, to jMin.*/ia>e Culm with as iirr/o delay as 
possible. 

; “2. The jU'ohihiUrr is srront that tho 

I Govcnimetit :iiul Cortes nt' Spniti will prove 
willing t(» sell it; because this would essen- 
tially pnuuoto the highest and best iiitei'ests 
of the Spanish people. 

“Then, I. It must ho clear to every re- 
flecting mind that, irom JJio p(M*uIiarity of 
its geographic.-il position, aiid the coiisideni- 
tioiis attendant on it, (’uba is as necessary 
to tlio North American repuldie. as any of 
its ]lrc^ent members, and that it belongs nat- 
urally to that great family of States of which 
tho Union is the iirovidcntial nursery. 

“ From its locality, it comiuaiids tho 
mouth of tho MKssissij)pi. and tlm imiiieiiso 
and annually increasing trado which must 
seek this siveiuio to tho ocean. 

“On the mimorous navigable streams, 
measuring an aggregate course of some 
thirty thousand miles, which disembogue 
themselves through this raagnilicent river 


« October 9, 1851. 
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into the Gulf of ^Fcxico, the increase of the 
population within the hist ten years amounts 
to more tlian that of tlio entire Uiiion at the 
time Louisiana tvas atinoxed to it. 

“Tlic natural and main outlet to the 
products of this entire population, the hif^h- 
way of their direct water-course with the 
Atlantic and the I*acilie States, can never he 
secure, hut must ever be eudan{jercd, whilst 
Cuba is a dependtuicy of a distant power, in 
whose possession it has ])roved to ho a 
source of constant annoyance nud enibar- 
rassment to their interests. 

“ Indeed, the Union can never enjtiy re- 
])Ose, nor ])Osse.ss reliable security, as lonj^ 
as Cuba is not embraced within its bounda- 
ries.” 

These arp^imeiits for tlie necessity 
of ac(iuiring Oiiha on our ])art, 
though not so strong intrinsically as 
iniglit 1)0 a(ldu(*ecl to justify the ac- 
qiiisition of Clrcat Tjritain hy France, 
are still furtlier fiiiqililied ; inter- 
mingled M’itli deiiionstratioiis tliat 
Spain would bo, pecuniarily, the 
gainer by tbo sale, and insults winch 
woidd seem offered on purpose to 
render her coni]»]iaii(!e irripossihlc. 
Witness these s])(*cifnens : 

“Such is her present wretched financial 
condition, that her best bonds are sold upon 
her own Hourso at about oiie-third of their 
I»ar value; wliilst another class, on whirh 
she pays no interest, iiave hut a nominal 
value, aiul are (juoted.at about oiie-sixth the 
.amount for which 11u*y were issued, lie- 
sides, tliese latter are liehl ]u*iiicipally hy 
llritish credit4>rs, avIio may, fnan /lay to day, 
obtain the c/Iective interposition of their 
own GovcMMinicnl for the jmrpose of co- 
ercin;: payment. Intimaiions to that elVect 
have been already thrown out from hifjh 
<piartcrs; and, unless some iiew source of 
revenue slial.1 enable Spain to provi/lo for 
such e.vijiencies, it is not improbable that 
they may be realized. 

“ Kxtroruo oi^presslon, it is now universal- 
ly admitted, justiiies any ])eople in endeavor- 
in.:^ to relievo themselves from tho yoke of 
iheir oppressors. The sutleriiif^s wliich tho 
4Mii-nipt, .irhitrjii’y, and uiireleiitinf? local .ad- 
ministration necessarily entails upon tho in- 
habitants of Cuba, cannot fail to stimnlato 
ai»d keep alive tliat spirit of resistance and 
revolution against Spain, which has of Into 
yeys been so often manifested. In tliis con- 
dition of filfairs, it is vain to expect that the 
symjiathios of Iho people of tho United 


States will not bo warmly enlisted in favor 
of their oppressed neighbors. 

“ Wo know that the President is justly 
inflexible in his doterminatiou to execute 
tho neutrality laws; but, should tho Ouhans 
themselves rise in revolt against tlio oppres- 
sion which they suffer, no liumaii Jiow’^er 
could jircveiit citizens of tho United States, 
ami liberal-minded men of otlier countries, 
from rushing to their assistance. Besides, 
the present is an ago of adventure, in which 
restless and daring spirits abound in every 
portion of tho world. 

“It is not improbable, therefore, that 
Cuba may be WTested from Spain by a suc- 
cessful revolution ; and, in that event, she 
will lose both the island and the price which 
w'c are now willing to pay for it — a j»rice far 
beyond wluit was ever paid by one peojile to 
another for any i»roviiice.” 

Finally, is frankly tnlil hy 

niir model diplomatists that we will 
have (hiha at any rate; that resist- 
ance on her part will only serve to 
dc])rive her of the liberal bonus wo 
are pn^pared to i)ay for its j)ea(*eriil 
cession. Here is the language : 

“ But if Spain, dead to tlio voice of her 
own interest, and actuated hy stnbhnni 
prido and a false sense of honor, shoultl n - 
iiiM) to sell Cbil>a to the riiited States, tlieii 
the question will arise, Wliat ought to lin 
the course of the American Govermuent 
under such eireiimstaiiees? 

“Self-preservation is tlie first law of na- 
ture, with States as well a‘< witJi indivnliiaU 
All nations have, at dilfereiit j)eriods lu’ted 
upon this maxim. Allhough it has been 
made the 2>retext for committing flagrant, 
injustice, as in the partition of l*olan<l and 
other similar cases whicdi liistory records, 
yet the ])riiieiple itself, though often aliiised, 
lius always been reeogni/.e4l. * * * 

After we- shall have otfere<l Sj»uin a pri<*o 
for Ciih.-i far beyond its ]»resent value, and 
this shall Jiavc been refused, then it "ill 
ho time to consider the tpiestioii, Do(;s (.'ul'it 
in the jmssessioii of S])uin, seriously emlan- 
ger />f/r inter nnl pmee and the existence uf 
our cherished Union ? 

“Sliould this question bo answ ered in the 
afliniiativc, then, ]>y every law', liimuin and 
divine, wo shall he justified in w'restiug ij 
from Bpidn, if wo possess tho power : and 
this ufion the very same principle tliat would 
justify an iiidividuid in tearing do^vll the 
bn rf ling house of his neighbor if there ^va9 
no other moans of jweventing tho tiain*** 
from destroying liis own homo. . . 

“Under such circumstances, we ougu 
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neither to count tiio cost nor regard tlio odds 
which Spain might enlist jigainst us. Wo 
forbear to enter into the question wlicther 
the present condition of the island ^YOuld 
justify such a measure, AVc should, hovY- 
(jver, ho recreant to onr duty, he unworthy 
of our gallant forefathers, and connnit base 
tre.'isoii against our ]iosterity, sliould wo 
permit Ciil).a to he Africanized and become 
a second St. Domingo, with all its attendant 
iioiTors to tlie white race, and suller ilio 
llanies to extend to onr own iieiglihoring 
shores, seriously to endanger, or actually to 
consume, the fair fabric of our I’liion. 

“ Wc fear that the course and current of 
events are rapidly ten<ling toward such a 
catastrophe. AVo, however, hope for the 
host, thougli we oiiglit certainly to he pre- 
partal for the worst.” 

AVlum this dispatch was mado pub- 
lic ill Europe through the newspa]»ers, 
the first sensation created hy it was 
ojie of Btiubhorii incredulity. The 
journal wliich contained it having: a 
fai’ Jiiglior rejiiitatioii lor enterprise 
than for accuracfy, our minister at 
one of the minor courts did not hesi- 
tate at oiKH* to assure tlie dijdoinatic 
(rircle tliat it was a transparent and 
.impiestionable hoax ; and such it was 
quite commonly adjudged until later 
udvlces had left no room for doubt. 


But, tliough the cxaijtions of morality 
are often disregarded liy moiiarchs 
and caliiuets in our <lay, the require- 
ments of decoi’iiin are very rarely de- 
fied and derided hy any power north 
of the Arcditerraiieaii ; and the black- 
est ])oliti(;al crimes of the presemt age 
have usually been })er]>ctrated in the 
abused names of Order, tif Legitima- 
cy, and of lleligion. 'I'hat the Uni- 
ted States should covet Cuba, and 
seek hy any means to acquire it, did 
not severely shock Europe's sense of 
decency; that wo sljoiild u])CTily, 
boldly, set forth sindi jiistiiications of 
1 our Inst, clearly did. The coarseness, 
j tlic cilroiitery, and the shamelessness 
of the pstend Alanifesto seemed to 
carry tlie world hack to the days of 
A ttihi or ( Jenghis Jvhan, and to threat- 
en tlie centers of civilization and re- 
! linemcnt, the trophies of art and the 
I accumulations of wealth, with a new 
1 irni])titni of barbarians fnun the re- 
j mole, forlndding AVe>t. Xo other 
document that ever emanated from 
our Government was so well calcu- 


Thc civilized world, unliappily, was hited to deei>en and dilfuse tlie dis- 
iiut now for the first time to make the trust and apprehension wherewith the 


acquaintance of the rule of the growth and power ol* onr country 
strongest. The partition of Poland, had already come to he regarded hy 
XapolcojiV perfidious clutch t>f S]min the more polite, intelligent, and in- 
and her royal Bourbons, witli a por- fluential elapses of the Old AVorld. 
tioii of the doings of the triumphant \ The doctrines of this Alanitesto 
des]>ols wlio resettled Eurojic by di- were in no res])ect disavowed, modi- 
viding it among themselves at the fied, or explained, by onr Govcrii- 
Congress of Vieiiiifi in 1 S 15 , and sev- inent. Xone of our citizens who 
eral less conspicuous examples, liad had openly, notorknisly eoiitrihuted 
already guarded the intelligent <*hxsses to lit out and man tlie Lopez exjiedi- 
agaiiist the delusion that, in (liris- tion were brought to justi<?e, or cx- 
tendom any nioi-e tlian out of it, jiosed to any punishment whatever, 
temptations to gigantic robbery w’ill AVhile strenuous efforts were made 
uniformly resisted even by nations to procure tlie pardon and release of 
and their rulers — that rapacity ever such Americans as had boon cap- 
needs any other excuse than the prox- tured while participating in that 
iniity and defeiiselessiiess of its prey, ill-fated adventure, evidence was 
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soon afforded that the spirit which 
impelled to that crime would find 
aliment, but not satiety, in the 
conquest of Cuba. Very soon after 
the appcaraiice of the Ostend Circu- 
lar, one William Walker, a Tennes- 
sean, recently resident in California, 
left that State, at the head of a band 
as reckless and dcsi)erate as himself, 
for Nicaragua, which he entered in 
the charac-ter of ally to one of the 
factions habitually disputing the 
mastery of that, as well as of most 
other Spanish American countries. 
Though he never evinced miuih mili- 
tary or other capacity, Walker, so 
long as he acted under color of au- 
thority from the chiefs of the faction 
he patronized, was generally success- 
ful against the pitiful rabble styled 
soldiers by whom his j>rogress was 
resisted, capturing'® at last by surprise 
the important city of (Iranada, whicii 
was deemed the stronghold of the 
adverse faction, and assuming there- 
on the rank of Oeiieral. But his very 
successes proved tlie ruin of the fac- 
tion to which he had attached hin 
self^ by exciting tlie natural jealousy 
and alarm of the jiatives who mainly 
composed it; and liis assumption, 
soon afterward, of the title of Presi- 
dent of Nicaragua, s]KJedily followed 
by a decree reestablishing Slavery in 
tliat country, ex]Mised liis piir])osc 
and insiired ins downfall. As if 
madly bent on ruin, he proceeded to 
confiscate the steamboats and other 
property of the Nicaragua Transit 
Company, thereby arresting all 
American travel t^j and from Cali- 
fornia through that country, and cut- 
ting himself off from all hope of fur- 
ther recruiting his forces from the 


throngs of sanguine or of baffled 
gold-seekers, who might otherwise 
have been attracted to his standard. 
Yet he maintained the nnecpial con- 
test for about two years, Buccumhing 
at last to a coalition of the Central 
American States, and surrendering 
Ids remnant of Bome two hundred 
men at Rivas.®® By the interposition 
of Commander C. II. Davis, of our 
sloop of war St. Mary’s, on the Pa- 
cific coast, he and sixteen of Ids 
])arty were brought away unharmed, 
and landed at Panama, whence lie 
returned to this crnintiy, and imme- 
diately commenced at IS^nv Orleans 
the litting ont of a new Nicaraguan 
military expedition. Here lie was 
arrested, and compelled to give bonds 
in the sum of two thousand dollars 
to desist from unlawful enter})ris(*s ; 
notwithstanding wliieli, lie very 
left that city on a steamboat freight- 
ed with armed men and military 
stores, osbmsibly for Mobile, but 
whieli, once at sea, headed for Kiea- 
ragua, landing him and his followers 
at Piinta Arenas, Nov. 25th. lieru 
Commodore Paulding of our Tsbivy 
compelled liim to surrender,®' witli 
one hundred and thirty-two of his 
followers, bringing him to New-Y»>rk 
tis a jirisoiier. President Buchanan, 
by Special Message to Congress,'® 
condemned the Commodore for thus 
violating the sovereignty of a foreign 
country ! and declined to hold Walk- 
er as a prisoner. Being thus set at 
liberty, the ‘ gray-eyed Man of 
tiny’ traversed the South, exciting 
the more fanatical Slavery propagan- 
dists to aid him in fitting out a thirf 
expedition, with which he got off 
Mobile but w^as arrested near the 


w October 13, 1865. » May ], 1867. « December 8th. « January 7, 1868. October 7iU. 
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mouths of the Mississippi for having 
left port without a clearance. Being 
taken to New Orleans, lie and his 
associates were tried before the Fede- 
ral Court and all aciquitted ; when he 
immediately recommenced his opera- 
tions, so that in June, 18(50, he was 
again afloat, with an expedition 
bound to Central America, lie, this 
time, landed on the island of Ruataii,^ 
and finally at Truxillo,^' which he 
took with little loss, thence issuing a 
proclamation to the pcoi>lc, assuring | 
them, in the usual fashion, that lie 
did not come to make war on them, i 
but on their Govcnimeut. Very 
sotui, the Tresident of Honduras ap- 
peared,*"’ at the head of seven hun- 
dred men, wdiile the commander of 
an Englislv man-of-war in the harbor 
ordered Walker to decamp. He 
obeyed, mar<‘hiiig with eighty men 
southward along the <;oast, and was 
soM)i captured,*’ brought hack to 
Tnixillo, tried by court-martial, (*on- 
demne^l, and shot. He was small in 
size, eoI<l in demeanor, of light com- 
]»iexion, slow of speech, and imim- 
l»re.»<ive in manner, ami was often 
accused by his followers of utter reck- 
lessness as to tlieir suflerings or 
perils. His death put a decide<l 
daiu])erou the spirit whereof his later 
life was so striking a manifestation. 

In the heyday of Walker’s c*ai*eer, 
and while it was exciting much ad- 
iiuratioii among the more reckless 
youth of our great cities, (^specially 
at the South, the Democratic^ Nation- 
al Convention, which nominated Mr. 
Bu(‘lianan at Cincuunati, unanimous- 
ly adopted the following : 

“1. Besohedy That there are qnestifwis 
connected with the foreign policy of this 

Time 25th. MJune27tli. 

•AUguHt 23d. September 3d. 


country, which arc inferior to no domestic 
question whatever. The time has come for 
the people of the United States to declare 
themselves in liivor of free seas, and pro- 
gressive freo-trado throughout the world, 
and, by solemn manifestations, to place 
their moral inlhienifo at the side of tlioir 
successful example. 

*• 2. JienohrtJ, Tluit our geograpliical and 
political position with refen nee to the other 
States of this CiUiUnenl, no less than the in- 
terest of our eonuuerce, and tlie develop- 
ment of our gn)\viiig ])()\v er, ref|iiires that 
we should lioi<l sacred the priiicii)le8 of the 
Monroe doctrine. 

“3. Ikemhidy Tluit the great highway 
which nature, as well as tlic States most im- 
inediiitely inteavsted in its luaiulenaiiee, has 
marked out for free coinmnuieatiou between 
the Atlantif^ and the IVieilic Oceans, consti- 
tutes one «)f the most important achieve- 
ineiils realized by the spirit (»f modern times, 
in the nncor.(|neral)le energy of oiir people; 
and that result would he secured hy a timely 
and eilicient exi^rtion of the control which 
we liave the right to claim over it; ami no 
power <in earih sliould be Milfeivd to jmpe<le 
or elog its progn^ss hy any interfere nee with 
relatbuis that it may suit oiir policy to es- 
tablish lH‘twoeii Dur (Joveniment and the 
(I'nvernment of the States witliin whose 
dominions it lies; we can under no circum- 
stances surrvmh'r our jtr(}>o)tiln'nnce in tlio 
adjust I Hell t of all (piestions arising out of it. 

“4. Hcnoh'ed^ 'lliat. in view of so com- 
manding an interest, the ])eoplo of the Uni- 
ted States <‘ainM>t hiil syinpaihize with the 
etlbrts wiiicli are being made hy the penide 
of ( entntl U> i't\h ncrate"'* that jM>r- 

tion of the continent whicli covers the pas- 
sage across the intcr-oceaiiic. istlimus. 

*•{■). /itaoin d. That, the Democratic party 
w ill expect of the next Administration that 
every proper ell’ort be made to insure our 
axnudcheji in the Gulf of Mexico, and to 
maintain penuaueut jirotection to the great 
outlets througli w hich are emptied into its 
waters the pnxlucts rai.sed out of tlio soil 
and the coiuinodities ereatodby the industry 
f the i»eople of our western valleys and of 
the Union at large. 

Hon. Albert G. Brown, Senator 
from Misftissi}>pi, visitc'd Mr. Buchan- 
an at Lancaster S(K>n after his noini- 
natioii fin* President in 1856, as one 
of the Committee appointed hy the 
Convention to apprise him ofticially 

wMay ‘22, ISfiti. Alluding to Walker, 

then militant in Central America. 
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of the feet, and was, of course, very 
cordially received. After liis return 
to W ashinijjton, lie wrote to his friend 
and constituent, Hon. S. H. Adams, 
an acc(Uint of his interview, mainly 
devoted to a rejiort of Mr. Buelian- 
sin’s savings on tliat occasion. Of 
these, the material j^ortion is as fol- 
lows : 

“ After thus s|)c?jilvinix of Ivnusn*! and tlio 
Slavery issue, Mr. Ihudmiiaii passes! to our 
forcijrri j)oJi(.'y. He iipprovi'd, in ^reneral 
terms, of the (Miieiiiiuiti resolutions on this 
subject, hnt said that, wliile cnforciii*' our 
own policy, we iiinst. at all times scrujmhnis- 
ly rej^ard tiie just rijrlits and proper ]Hdicy of 
other nations. Jfe was not o|)posod to ter- 
ritorial extension. All oiir acrpjisitions liad 
been fairly and honorahly made. ( >iir neees- 
sities mi^^ht rcMpiire us to make oM<r ae<jui- 
sitioiis. Jle re;ranled the aiMjiiiMtion of 
hi as very desirahlo now, and it was likely 
to heeoiiie a National necessity. AVhenever 
we eoidd obtain the island on fair, hoimra- 
Ide terms, ho was lor lakinj,' it. IJut, he 
added, it tnust he a ternl»Ie necessity that 
would induce mo to sanction any movement 
that wouM bring reproach uj)on us, or tar- 
nish the honor and glory of our beloved 
country. 

“ After the formal interview was over, Mr. 
liuohanan said ])layfully, hut in the i»reseiiee 
of the whole aiulieiice, ‘ If J can l»e iiistni- 
ineiital in settling the Slavery (picstion upon 
the terms I have menUoiie<l, and then add 
Cuhn to the rnimi, I shall, if I’residemt, he 
willing to give up llio gh«)st, and let Breck- 
inridge take the (iovernment.’ Could there 
be a more noble amlMtioM ? nt + * 

In my judgment, ho is as worthy of South- 
ern eonthieiiee and Soutliern voles as ever 
Mr. Calhoun was.” '* 

The Iic])uhlicaii Xatioual Conveu- 

3" .June IS, isfiG. 

Among the letters found by the Tmion sol- 
diers at llio resirhiuco of Jenersoti Davis, in Mis- 
sissippi, when in ISiJIJ they iidvanecd, under 
Gen. Grant, into theluairt ()r Unit State, was the 
following i'roiii a proiiiineut Democratic t)olitician 
of Pennsylvania: 

“PiriLMiELPiin, March 7, 1850. 

“ Mr. Jefpeiwon Davis, — J/y Dear Sir: Can 
you tell me if Gen. Larmon is likely to remain 
much longer in Nicaragua ? 1 should like to go 


tion of 1856, in the platform of prin- 
ciples framed and adopted by it, allu- 
ded to this subject as follows : 

Tluit the high way man’s plea 
lliiit ^ might imikcs right,’ embodied in the 
OstcmU-ircular, was in every respect unwor- 
thy of Airicricaii diplomacy, and wonhl bring 
shame and dishonor on any govcriigiont or 
people that gave it their sanction.” 

At the last .Democratic National 
I Convention, which ini?t at Charleston, 
j April 23, I860, wliile discord reigip 
j cd with regard to candidates and the 
I domestic plauks of tlieir platform, 

I there was one U>pic whereon a perfect 
nnaniinity was demonstrated. 1 n the 
Itrief platform of flic rrnijority was 
embodied the following : 

“ Resnirvd, That the Democratic party arc 
in favor of the acMpiisition of the island of 
Cuba, on such terms as shall he honorable to 
ourselves and just to Spain.” 

Tills resolve was first rejtorted to 
the Convention by Mr. Avery, of N. 
C., from the insijority of the grand 
Committee, was accepted on till 
! Imiuls, ainl was nntuiimonsly adojdcd 
by the bolting, or Breckinridge, as 
well .as by the Douglas, or majority, 
Convention. It thus forms about the 
only surviving tind authentic article 
of the Democrtitic creed, and nniy 
serve as the nucleus of a grand ‘‘re- 
! constrncti(»n.” 

to that country, and help opm it to riniizufm 
awl uifjfjers, 1 Ci>uld get strong reeommcndatifwis 
from tlio President’s spcciul friends in Pennsyl- 
vania for tlio place wore the mission vacant, luiii, 
r think, I xvoiild prove a live Minister. 

“ 1 am tired of being a wliite slave .at tho North, 
and long for a homo in tho sunny South. 

“ I’loase let nio hear from you when you have 
leisure. 

“ Mrs. Hmdhead joins mo in sending kind ro- 
mombraucos to Mrs. Davis and yourself. 

“Sincoroly and gratefully your friettdf 
BaoDiusAD.' 
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On tlie 17tli of October, 1859, this 
country was bewildered and astound- 
ed, while the fifteen Slave States 
were convulsed with fear, rage, and i 
hate, by tclegra]>hi(; dispatches from | 
Baltimore and Washington, am lounc- ‘ 
ing the outbreak, at Harper’s Ferry, 
uf a conspiracy of Abolitionists and 
negroes, having for its ol)ject the de- 
vastation and ruin of the South, and 
the massacre of h(ir white inhabitants. 
A report that President Biu-haiian 
had been pi'oclaijncd Em]>eror and 
Autocrat of the North American 
continent, and had quietly arr(?sted 
and imprisoned all the rncnnbers of 
(>ongress and Judges of the Supreme 
Court, by way of strengthening his 
usurpation, would not liave seemed ' 
leortj essentially incredilde, nor have 
aroused a more intense excitement. 
Hero follt)W the dispatches which 
gave tho first tidings of this auda- 
cious and amazing demonstration : 

ISSritKIiCTION AT HAJUMiu’s FEKIJY ! 

“To tlio Associated Press: 

“ HAT,Tnioi!K. Monthly, Ort, 17, 1S50. 

“A disjiatcU jjipt roreived licro tVoni 
PrcMlcrick, aad dated this niorniiig, states 
thiit .‘lu insurrection lias lirokcii out at 
Harper's Ferry, where an armed hand of 
Aholitioiiists have full ]u»ssessioTi of tho 
(-h)v»‘rumciit Arsenal. 'I’lio express train 
poiujf cast was twice fired into, and one of 
tlie railroad hands and a iicj^ro killed, while 
they wero omleavoriujr to jjet tho train 
throujfli tho town. The insurrectionists 
8<o]»pcd and arrested two men, who had 
come to town with a load of wheat, and, 
seizing their wagon, loaded it with rifles, 

sent them into Maryland. Tho insur- 
rectionists number about 250 whites, and 
ttre aided by a gang of negroes. At last 
Recounts, ligliting wjis going on. 

“ The above is given just as it was re- 
ceived here. It seems very improbable, and 
should be received with groat caution, until 


affinned by further advieoR. A later dis- 
patch, rt'ceivciJ at tho railroad oflice, says 
tho allair has hren greatly exaggerati'd. 
The iV]MU'ls Jiad their foundation in a dilli- 
ciilty at the Annorv, with whicli negroes 
had nothing to do. 

‘‘ JiAi.TiMouR, 10 oVlock. 

“ It is ni»prehended that I lie aliair at llar- 
])iT*s 1‘Vrrv is iiunv serious than oiir citizens 
! seem willing to hclievc. 'fhe wires from 
Harper's Ferry are cut. and conseiineiirly 
wo have no telegraphic commnnicatir.n with 
Monocacy Station. Tho sonthi'm train, 
which was (hie hero at an early hour this 
nioriiing, has not yet arrived. It is nniior- 
; cd lhat tliero is a stampede of lu'gro-s trom 
■ this State. There aro many other wild 
; rumors, hut nothing antheiitii) as yet. 
j “ Hai.ti.moiu:, 17 2 c. v. 

I “Another account, received hy train, 

! says the In’idge across the I’otoniac was 
tilled with insurgents, all armed. Kvery 
light in (ho town was extingni.slied. and tho 
hotels closed. All the streets were in the 
possession of the nioh, and every road and 
lane leading tin reto harricaded and guard- 
ed. Men were seen in every (piarter with 
muskets and bayonets, who anv-ted tho 
citizens, and impressed them into tho ser- 
vice, iiiclnding many negroes. ’I'hU done, 
tho riiited States Arsenal and (lovernmcnt 
Pay-housi‘, in which was said to ho a largo 
amount of money, and all other jiuhlic 
works, were seized hy the inoh. Some were 
of the Opinion that the ohjeet was entirely 
]dundo!*, and to roh tho Clovorument of tho 
funds deposited on Saturday at tho I’ay- 
honso. I>nring tho night, tho mob niad(.* a 
demand on the AVager Hotel for ])n>vi.doiis, 
and eiUbreed the claim hy a body of armed 
men. The citizens were in a terrible state 
of alarm, and the insurgents liavo threatened 
to hum tho town. 

“Tho following has just been re^’cived 
from Monocacy, tliis side of Harper's Ferry: 

“ ‘Tho Mail .Vgeiit on tho westt*rn-hoimd 
train lias returned, and reports that the 
train was imahlo to get through. The 
lown is in po^^sessioii of the negroes, who 
arrest every one they can catch and im- 
prison. The train duo hero at 3 p. ni., 
could not get through, and the Agent came 
dowu on an empty engine.’ ” 

Probably the more prevalent sen- 
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sation at first excited by this intelli- 
gence was tliat of blank incredulity. 
Harpers Ferry being the seat of a 
^N^atioiial Armory, at which a large 
niunber of meclianics and artisans 
were usually employed by tlie Oov- 
eniment, it was supposed by many 
that sonic collision resjiecjting wages 
or lioiirs of labor had occurred be- 
tween the ofli(iers and the workmen, 
which had provoked a popular tu- 
mult, and perlia])S a stoppage of the 
traiiis passing througli tliat village 
on the llaltimore and Oliio Kailroad; 
and that this, inagnilied by rumor 
and alarm, liad afforded a basis for 
these monstrous exaggerations. Yet, 
as time wore on, furtiier advices, with 
particulars and circumstances, left no 
room to doubt the substantial trutli 
of the original report. An attc^mpt 
had actually been made to ex<?ite a 
slave insurrection in TS’orthern Vir- 
ginia, and the one man in America 
to wliom snc.li an enter[)rise would 
not seem utter insanity and suicide, 
was at the liead of it. 

John- Buowir was sixlh in descent 
from Peter Prown, a carpenter by 
trade, and a Puritan by intense con- 
viction, who was one of tlie glorious 
comjiany who came over in the May- 
flower, and landed at Plymoufli Pock, 
on that memorable 22d uf December, 
1020. The fourth in descent from 
Peter the pilgrim, was John Brown, 
horn in 1,728, who was captain of 
the West Simsbury (Connecticut) 
train-band, and in that capacit} 
joined the Continental Army at New 
York in the Spring of 1776, and, 
after two months’ service, fell a vic- 
tim to camp-fever, dying in a bam a 
few miles north of the city. His 
grandson, John Brown, of Osawato- 


mie, son of Owen and Ruth Brown, 
was born in Torrington, Conn., May 
9, 1800. On bis mother’s side, ho 
was descended from Peter Miles, an 
emigrant from Holland, who settled 
at Bloomfield, Conn., about 1700 ; 
aud his grandfather on this side, 
Gideon Mills, also served in the 
Revolutionary war, and attained the 
rank of lieutenant. 

When John was hut five years old, 
Jiis father migrated to Hud.so7i, Ohio, 
where he died a few years siiu'e, aged 
eighty-seven. lie Avas engaged, dur- 
ing the last war, in furnishing beef 
cattle to our h)rces on the northern 
frontier; and his son, John, then 
twelve to foui'lccn years of age, a(*,- 
comj>anied him as a cattle-driver, and, 
ill that capacity, witiu*ss('d II nil’s sur- 
render at Detroit, in IS 12. He was 
so disgusted with what he saw of itiil- 
itary life that he utterly refused, when 
of siiitahle age, to train or drill in 
tJie militia, but paid lines or evaded 
service finring his entire liability t > 
military duty. lu an autobiograpli- 
ical fragment, written by him in 1S57, 
for* a child who Jiad evinced a d«*e|) 
interot in bis Kansas efibrts,s])eakiiig 
of bimsclf in the third ])erson, he says : 

‘‘Durin^tbo war with Kngisuul, a cin inii- 
stsmee wcuiTuihtlmt in tho t*inl iinnh- him a 
niostdetenniijfd Aholitionist, and li*<l liini to 
dwl.ire, or swmir, oti*rnal war with SImvitv. 
Ilo was stayin;;, tor a sliort thiii', with a 
very gentlemanly laiidhird, omre a i'nitid 
States Marshal, who hold a slavo-hoy nosir 
Jiis own ago, active, intelligent, and g‘«>d- 
fooling, and to whom John was iindor n»n- 
sideralde ohligntioii tor iiuinorous link- arts 
of kindness. The master made a groat 
of Jolm, brought him to table with his* 
first company and friends — called thoir al ti-n- 
tioii to every little smart thing ho said or <lia, 
anil to the tVictof his being more than a Iui»' 
dreil miles from homo wdtii a drove 
aloiio ; w’hilo tho negro boy (who wa? hul'j 
if not more than, his equal,) was haiuy 
clothed, poorly fed and lodged in cold 
er, and beaten before his eyes with uw 
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shovels or an 7 other thing that cairie first to | 
hand. This brought Joliii to reticent on the ! 
<ivTot(dicd, hopeless condition of fatherless 
and motherless slave children ; for such chil- 
dren have neither fathers nor niothcrs to 
protect and provide for them. lie sonie- 
tiincs would raise the question, Is God their 
Fatlier ?’* 

Yornig John had very little of 
what is called education ; poverty 
and liard work being liis principal 
teachers. At sixteen years of age, 
he joined the Congregational Church 
in lliidson ; and from fifteen to twen- 
ty he learned the trade of tanner and 
currier, lie returned to New Eng- 
land while still a minor, and com- 
iiieneed, at Phiiniield, Mass.,a course 
of study with a vicAV to the Christian 
ministry ; but, being attac'ked with 
inflammation of the eyes, which ulti- 
mately became chronic, he relin- 
quislied this pursuit and returned to 
Ohio, where he married his first wife, 
Diaiilhe Lusk, when a little more 
than twenty yeare of age. lly her, 
1 j‘' had seven cliildrcn ; the last of 
wja*m, I)orn in 1832, was buried with 
h(M’ th ree days after its birth. He next 
year mai ried Mary A. Day (who sur- 
vives liiin), by^ whom he had thirteen 
child .-(Ml, of whom three sons were 
with him at Harper s Eorry, two of 
whom lost their lives there, and the 
third esca])ed. Eight of his children 
were Jiving at the time of his death. 

llrown worked for liimself as a 
tanner and farmer five or six years in 
northern Ohio, and, for nine or ten 
yeai’s thereafter, in Crawford County, 
Pennsylvania, enjoying general re- 
Bpc(;t us a sincere, earnest, i 4 )right, 
pious man. One who know him fn 
those days remembers that the wrong 
ot Slavery was a favorite topic witli 
Inin, and that, though stem in man- 
he was often affected to tears 
^hen depicting the unmerited suffer- 


ings of slaves. So early as 1839^ 
the idea of becoming liimself a libo 
rator of the unliapjiy raee was cher- 
ished by liiiii. From 1835 to 1840^ 
he lived once more in northern Ohio, 
removing tlicncc to Springlield, Aiass., 
where he engaged in wool-dealing 
under the firm of Perkins & Brown, 
selling wool extensively oii commis- 
sion for growers along the sontliem 
shore of Lake Erie, and undertaking 
to dictate prices and a system of gra- 
ding wools to the manufacturers of 
New England, with whom he came 
to an o]H;n rupture, wliich induced 
him at length to shi]) two hundred 
thousand pounds of wool to London, 
and go thither to sell it. This, bold 
cx[»cM*iment })r(>vcd a failure, wool 
bringing far higher prices in this 
country than in any other. lie final- 
ly sold at a fi.'arful loss and <*ame 
home a bankrii])t. But, meantime, 
lie had traveled considcTahly over 
Europe, and learned something of 
the ways of the w'orld. 

In 1849, he removed with his fam- 
ily to Ncu’tli Elba, Essex Coiinly, New 
York, to some land given him by (Jer- 
rit Smith. He wtmt tliitJicr (Wfiress- 
ly to counsel and benefit the negroes 
settled in that vicinity, on lands like- 
wise lH?stowed upon them by our no- 
blest pliilantliropist. Tin* location 
was a hard one, high u]i ann)ng the 
glens of the Adirondack irountains, 
rugged, cold, and bleak. Tlie negroes 
geiicrallybocMinie discouraged, in view 
of the iiicessaiit toil, ])riviitioii, and 
hardships, involved in hewing a farm 
and a hahitatioii out of the primitive 
wnldcmcss, in a secluded, sterile re- 
gion, and gave over in despair after 
a brief trial; but John Brown and 
his sous persevered, ultimately mak- 
ing homes for themselves, which. 
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tlioiigli not luxurious nor inviting, 
their fiimilics retain. In 1851, tlie 
father returned with his family to 
Akron, Ohio, where he once more 
carrietl on the m*oo1 business and man- 
aged 1 he larm of a friend ; but, in 1855, 
on starting for Kansas, lie moved his 
family back to their own home at 
North Elba, where they remain, with 
his grave in the midst of them. 

In 1S54, his four elder sons — all by 
liis tirst wife, and all living in Ohio — 
determined to migrate to Kansas. 
They went thither, ])rimarily, to 
make that a Free State; sc(*ondly, to 
make homes for lliems(*lves and their 
famili«>. Tliey went unarmed, hav- 
ing a very inadequate idea of the 
nature and s[»irit of tlie timid tliey 
were deiying. They si'ttled in Ly- 
kins County, soulliern Kaii'^as, about 
eight miles distant from the present 
village of Osawatoiuie, ami not far 
from the "Missouri border. Here they 
were soon so harassed, threatoiied, 
insulted, and plundered, by gangs of 
marauding rutlians from Missouri, 
that they found it impossible to re- 
main without arms, and they wrote to 
their father to procure such as they 
needed. He obtained them ; and, to 
make sure work of it, went with tlumi. 
Nearly all others went to Kansas in 
the hope of thereby improving their 
worldly (rouditiou, or, at least, of 
making homes there. John Brown 
went there for the sole ]uirj)ose of 
fighting, if need wen?, for Liberty. 
He left his family behind him, for he 
had no intention of making Kansas 
liis lioine. lie was no politician, in 
the cur Hint accejitation of tlie term, 
having taken little or no interest in 
party contests for many years. His 

* “ ‘ TIio Republicans of 1 H58 will be llie Dcm- 
ocratfi of 186U’ — a pithy propliecy, found among 


intimate follower and adrniring biog- 
raplier, Kedpath, says of him; 

“ It lias been asserted that he was a mem- 
her of the Ivejmhlioan party. It is false. 
1 1 e des])i8ed tlie Republican party. It is true 
that, like every Abolitionist, ho was opi»osed 
to tlie extension of [Slavery : and, like the 
majority of anti-Slavcry men, in favor, also, 
of organized political action against it. Tint 
ho was too earnest a mnv^ and too devout a 
Christian, to rest satisfied with tlio only ac- 
tion against Slavery consistent with one’s 
duty ns a citizen^ according to the usual Re- 
]>iihlicaii interpretation of the Federal (Con- 
stitution. It teaches that wo must content 
ourselves with resisting the extension of 
Slavery. Where the Republicans said, 
‘Haiti' John Rrown shouted, ‘ Forward! to 
the rescue!’ Ho was an Abolitionist of the 
Hunker Hill school. He followed neither 
(laiTisi)!! nor Seward, (^errit Hinitli nor 
Wendell Phillips; hut the (loldeii Ihile and 
the heelaratioii of Independence, in iho 
spirit of the Hebrew warriors, and in the 
(h)d-aj>plaiideil mode that they a<h»i»te«l. 
‘The llihle story of (iideon,* records a niari 
who betrayed him, ‘ had manifestly a gri'at 
inlinen(‘e on liis aeti«)Ms.’ He believed in Im- 
iiian brotherhood and in the (Jod of Ha.tlles; 
lie admired Nat Turner, the negro ]»atriot. 
erpially with (leorge Waslfmgton. fin whito 
American deliverer. Jlecoidd not see that 
it was heroic to light against a petty tax on 
tea, and war seven long years for a pjd'itical 
principle, yet wrong to restore, by foree nf 
arms, loan outraged race, llie rights \\ir!i 
wliieli lli«^‘ir Maker hail emlowed tluan. lait 
of whii-li the iSoiirh, thr two centuries, had 
rohheil them, 'fhe old man <iistriiste»I ilie 
Repnldieaii le.aders. He tlnniglit tli.al llair 
success in ISho would ho a serious elied; to 
the cause he loved. ‘ His reason was that the 
pe<ij>le liad confidence in these leaders, and 
would ludieve th;it, hy their action in (’on- 
gress, they would peacefully and speedily 
abolish Slavery. That the people would 
1)0 de«‘eived— that the Repnhlieans \\oiild 
become as eonservativo of Slavery as tlio 
Democrats themselves — he sincerely mid 
prophetii’ally believed. Apathy to the wel- 
fare of the slave would follow ; and la iuo, 
to avert this moral and national ealaiaity, 
lie hurried on to Harper’s Ferry. 

“ Ho Wigs no politician. He despised tlna 
class with all the energy of his earnest imd 
dotoriiiined nature. Ho was too large a in«» 
to stand on any party plattbriri. He plant- 
ed his foot on the Rock of Ages — the Ver- 
nal Truth — and was thereforo never ^hakea 
in his policy or principlos.” 

the manuscripts at Harper’s Ferry — ^ 
and clear statomout of John Brown’s ideas. 
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Of course, he was not pleased with 
wliat he found and saw in Kansas. 
There were too umch policy, too 
much politics, and too general a re- 
gard for i)ers()nal safety and comfort. 
He would liave preferi’cd a good deal 
less riding about, espcchilly at night, 
witli more solid fighting. Iicdi)ath, 
■Nvlio visited him in his eanip near 
Prairie City, not long before the bat- 
tle ofBhu?k Jack, savs: 

“T fciliiill not soon for;^ot tlio scene that 
there o(»one<l to my view. Near the e«l{re of 
tlio en-ek, ii <lozen horses were tic<l, all rea<ly 
pa<Mhsl for a ri<lo for life, or a Inint after 
Sjiitherii invmlors. A dozen rilles and sa- 
bres wens slacked aroiiiid the trees. In an 
open space., amid liio s)iiid\ and lofty woods, 
there was :i threat hlazinir lire with a pot on 
it; ii ■woman, bare-heajed, willi an honest, 
suii'lmrnt faia-, was pieUinijj hla<‘k berries 
from the hushes; three or four armed men 
were lyin.i? nn red and bhie blankets on tlie 
prass; mid two fiiie-lookin;' voutlis were 
PTsiiulin^f, leanini? on tbeir arms, on frusird, 
near by. One of tlieiii was the yoiin^rest son 
of Old Ill-own, and the other was ‘Charley,’ 
ihe l»r.ivo llun'rarimi, who wa.s Piibseqiieiiily 
;mir<lored at Osawabmiio. Old Urown him- 
pt stood near the lire, with liis shirt-sleeves 
rdh d uj>, and a larjre piece of pork in bis 
hand, lie was cookin'^ :i pi;r. He was 
po'M-ly clad, and his toes pmlrinled from his 
bo' Is. T!',eold man received me with jrreat 
cordiidity, mnl the little l»aml ^alliere*! alamt 
me. Ihit it was for a moinoiit only ; for the 
Cjip’.iin ordered them to renew their work. 
He res])eetfnlly hut liniily forh.ido c.«>nversa- 
tiun on the Poilawat«)inie; and saiil that, if 
I desired any inlbrinalion froni theeompany 
in relation to their conductor intentions, he, 
as their Captain, would answer for them 
wlijitever it was proper to c(»nimuiiic;ite. 

“In this camp, no manner of pr«»fane Inn- 
pua.ire was ]»ermittod ; no man of immoral 
eharueter was allowed to stay, except as 
a ]>risoner of Avar. lie iiiiide prayers, in 
which all the company united, every inorn- 
aiid cveniiiff; and no food was ever 
tasted l)y his men until the JMvine blessiii'; 
had been asked on it. After every meak 
thanks were returned to the llountifnl Givi r. 
Hlten, I was told, the old man Avonld retire 
to the densest solitudes to wrestle witli Jiis 
vod m secret jirnyer. One of Ids company 
Bubsequently informed me that.. alYer these 
re..inn«r8, he would sny that the Lt>rd had 
(iirocted him in visions what to do; that, for 

miself, he did not love tvarfuro, but peace 


— only acting in obedience to the Avill of the 
Lord, and lijjhtiiig (iod's battles for His 
children's sake. 

“It w'as at this time that the old man 
said to me: ‘J Avouhl rather liaAc the 
siriall-pox, yellow fever, and cholera, all to- 
gether in my camp, than n man without 
principles. It’s a mistake, Sir,’ lie continued, 
‘that our ])eople make, Avhen they think 
that hnllies are the best fi^dilers, or that 
they are the men lit to opi)()>e these South- 
erners. Give me men of P'khI principles— 
God-fearing men, men who respect them- 
pelv-os — ami, with a dozen of tlieiii, I Avill 
oppose any hundred siu-li iiieii as these Bu- 
ford rnfliaiis.’ 

‘‘T remained in the cam]) about an hour. 
NeA'er before liad 1 v.iet such a baud of men. 
They were not earnest, but, earnestness in- 
carnate. Si.\ of them were »loliii Hrowira 
sons.” 

Ill I lie August following, ii new in- 
vasion, on an (‘.vtonsivo scale, of Kan- 
sas, troiiL llie Missouri Imnler, was 
planned an<l executed. Intlaiiiinatory 
proelainations were issn(‘d, wlii(*li af- 
linned that tliti pro-Slavery settlers 
either bad Ikhui or were about to be 
all killed or driven out of the Terri- 
tory by the Abolitionists, and ibo 
ifissonriaiis WA*i‘e cxboiTed to rally 
all tbeir forces f u* llie eonllict. Lex- 
ington, Afo., was assigned as tlio 
pla<*e, and August 2(ltli as the time, 
of assemblage for La Fayette (\)nnty, 
and Xew Santa Fe, Jackson (A)unty, 
as tlie general rendezvous. Ilring 
your guns, your liorses, and your 
elotbing, all ri*ady to go on to Kan- 
sas; onr motto will be this time, ‘No 
(Juarter!’ Let no one stay away !” A 
shiiibir a]ipeal was issued from \\ est- 
]»ort, signed ]>y .Vtebison, Stringfel- 
low, and otbei's. A force of two 
thousand men was, by virtue of these 
appeals, eolb'cted at the petty village 
of Santa Fe, directly on the border; 
blit soon divided into two expeditions, 
one of wliicb, led by Senator Atebi- 
son, was confronted at Bull Creek 
by not more than half its number 
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under Gen. J. TI. Lane, and turned 
back without a fight— first lialtingj 
and refusing to advance against the 
determined front of the Free-State 
men, and filially disappeanng in the 
course of the ensuing night. The 
other and smaller party, led by Gen. 
Held, (M)nsistcd of four to five hun- 
dred men, well armed with United 
States (iaiinon, muskets, bayonets, and 
revolvers, and liberally supplied with 
ammunition. TJicy ])ursued a more 
Boutlnn’ly course, and, at daylight on 
the morning of August 30th, ap- 
proached the little village of Osawa- 
toniie, which was defended by barely 
thirty F ree-State men ; but their lead- 
er was old John Urown. Ilis son 
Frederick was shot dead, about a 
mile and a half from the village, by 
the Kev. Martin White, who led tlic 
pro-Slavery advance or scouting party 
before youn. Brown was aware of 
their hostile c' aracter. Two other 
Free-State men were likewise sur- 
prised and killed early in the morn- 

iwg- 

John Brown, with his thirty c<)m- 


ing his men, throughout the conflict, 
amid an incessant shower of grape- 
shot and bullets. J5fot until he saw 
the whites of the enemy’s eyes did he 
give tlie order to his little band to 
retreat. Tlie Euflians killed the only 
wounded pnsoner whom they took, 
as also a Mr. Williams, whom they 
found in Osawatomic, and who liad 
taken no part in the confliett. The 
Missourians returned to their lioines 
in triumph, boasting that they had 
killed old Brown and dis])ci‘sed his 
band ; but their wagon-loads of dead 
and woundcnl (rreated a salutary awe, 
which was very ctlicient in ])revi*iit- 
iug future invasions, or renderiug 
tliem comi)arativcly infrequent. 

Tlie Uev. l^fartin White, tor his 
Bervi(res in this expedition, was chosen 
a member of the next I^ecompbrn 
(pro-Slavery) Legislature, which ho 
i attended ; and, in the 00111*80 of its 
I deliberations, he entertained his it*]- 
low-members with a graphic and hii* 
j morons ai'count of his killing of 
Frederick Brown. When the session 
was linished, he started for ome, but. 


patriots, took jiosition in great haste 
in the timber on tlie soutJicni bank 
of the little river Osage, Jiere known 
as the Marais-des-Cygnes, a little to 
the northwest of the village, and licre 
fought tlie advance of the foe as they 
ap])roa(died, until thirty -one <;r two of 
them wore killed and from forty to 
fifty wounded. I’he Free-State men, 
fighting generally under c<iver against | 
an undisciplined and liadly niarniged 
force, lost hut five or six in all ; but j 
tlie disproportion was too great, and, 
their ammunition hecoming exhaust- 
ed, they were forced to retreat, leav- 
ing Osawatomie to he sacked and 
burned again. Brown himself contin- 
ued steadily firing, as well as direct- 


iiever reached it. Ilis body wus 
found cold and stiff on the juairic, 
witli a rifie-ball throiigli Jiis vitals. 

Six weeks after the Osawutomie 
fight, Oa]>t. Brown was in Lawrence, 
stojiping over Sunday on his way 
home from Topeka, when the start- 
ling aiinoiincemciit was made tluit 
2,800 ^Missourians, under Atchison 
and Reid, W’erc advancing upon that 
tow'ii. FTotmore than two liundred 
men in all could be rallied for its de- 
fense. Brown w'as unanimously cho- 
sen their leader. lie made a speech 
from a dry-goods box in Main-street, 
opposite the post-office, substantially 
as follows : 

“ Gentlemen, it is said there are twenty- 
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five hnndred Missourians down at Franklin, 
a?id that they will he here in two hours. 
Yon <"in see for yourselves the smoke they 
arc inakinfj by setting? lire to the houses in 
that town. Now is probably the last op- 
portunity yon will have of seeiiif? a fight; so 
that yon had better do yonr best. If they 
Rliouhl eoriie up and attack ns, don't yell and 
make a great noise, hut 1*000011 perfectly si- 
lent and still. AVait till they get within 
twenty-five yards of you ; get a good object; 
be sure von see the hind-sight of your gun : 
then lire. A great deal of powder and lead, 
and very precious time, are wasted by .shoot- 
ing too high. You had better aim at their 
legs than at tlieir heads. In either case, ho 
pure of the hind sights of yonr guns. Jt is 
from this reason that I myself have so many 
hues escajied; for, if all the hnllets which 
lavi* been aimed at me had liit me, T sliould 
juve been as full of holes as a riddle.” 

Flo proceeded to post liis men so 
admirably as to conceal entirely tlicir 
paucity of numbers, taking advantage 
of a gentle ridge running east and 
west, at some distance south of the 
town. The hostile firccis remained 
tliroiigh the night about half a mile 
from each other, with a corn-field, be- 
each man covered by the 
grass and the inccpialities of the 
ground, their positions only revealed 
by the thislies and reports of their 
guns. AVheii tlie sun rose next morii- 
iiig, the jMissoiirians had (le(!am]>cd. 

Cajit, Brown left soon after for the 
East hy the circuitous land route 
through Nebraska and Iowa; that 
through Missouri being closed against 
Free-State men. He took a fugitive 
fehive in his wnigon, and saw him safe- 
ly on his way to freedom. He made 
two or three visits to the East in quest 
ot aid and of funds, returning for the 
last time to Soutliern Kansas in the 
Autumn of 1858. Peace had finally 
been secured in all that part of the 
leri’itory lying north of the Kansas 
^'er, hy the greatly increased num- 


bers and immense preponderance of 
the Free-State settlers, rendering raids 
from Missouri, whether to carry elec- 
tions or devastate settlements, too 
perilous to he lightly undertaken. 
Wlien the Missourians still rallied, in 
obedience to habit, at Kansas elec- 
tions, they did so at Oxford, Santa 
Fe, and other ])olls held just ah»ng 
the border, where they could sudden- 
ly concentrate force enough to iiiako 
the a])(»ratioii a tolerably safe oue. 
But Southern Kansas was still very 
thinly settled, in jairt hy ^lissonrians; 
while Fort Scott, a military post and 
land-office in the heart of that section, 
allbrded a nnclens and a rallvius:- 
I ])oint for ])ro-Slavcry terrorism. The 
j Missourians, re(*ognizing and acting 
under the Territorial Legislature and 
loea! oflha^rs created hy the Border 
Tliiffian irru])ti(msand fraudulent elec- 
tions, claimed to he thc3 l>arty of Law 
and Oriler, and often, if not usually, 
committed their outrages under the 
lead of a rtnarshal or a sheritf. The 
Free-State men, repudiating and 
scoutiinr th elections and their 
fruits, were regarded and treated, not 
only hy the ]n*o- Slavery i)arty on ci- 
ther sid(i (»f tlie border, but hy tlie 
Federal Administration and its iii- 
stnimeiits in Kansas, as outlaws and 
criminals. At lengtli, Fort Scott it- 
self was captured * by l^Lmtgoinery,® 
one of the boldest 4)f the Free- State 
leaders, who, with 150 men, entered 
it by niglit, made temporary ]>risom 
ers of its dignitaries, and liberated a 
Free-State man inqwisoncd there. 
Jtontgomerv soon after surrendered 
himself to tlie Federal Governor of 
the Territory, wdicn a treaty or un- 
derstanding Avas had between them, 


*Bec. 16 , 1858 . • Siaco, Colonel of the Second South Carolina (Colored) Volunteers. 
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under whicli tlie region gradually 
settled into comparative peace. 

But, while the ferment was at its 
liight, and forces were gathering on 
both sides for the conflict, a slave 
named .Tim came secretly across the 
border to Capt. Brown’s cabin, and 
told him that himself and his family 
had been sold, and were to he sent 
oif to Texas next day. Brown, with 
twenty men, divided into two par- 
ties, crossed the border in tlic night, 
liberated Jim and his family, and, 
proceeding to th(j house of another 
slaveliolder, gave deliverance to flve 
more slaves. Tlio other party, under 
Kagi, cjilled at several houses in 
Beareli of slaves, but found none until 
they readied the nvsidence David 
Cruse, who, learning their >bject, j 
seized his rifle and raised it to fire, j 
but was instanlly sliot dead, lie ' 
had but one slave, who accompanied 
his liberators on their retreat. One 
of the ca])turod slaveholders was car- 
ried several miles into the Territory 
to ])rcvcnt raising a liuc-and-cry 
for res(;u(*. 

A furious excitement throughout 
Western Missouri inevitably follow- 
ed. The Governor oflered a reward 
of three thousand dollars fi»r the 
arrest of Brown, on his jnirt ; to 
which President Buchanan added 
two hundred and fifty dollars. It 
•was reported that the slavci ])o])ula- 
tion of the two adjacent Missouri 
counties was diminished from five 
hundred to fifty within a few weeks, 
mainly by removal for sale. The 
more moderate Free-State men earn- 
estly disavowed all sympathy with 
Brown’s doings over the Iwrder, or 
any acts of violence by Free-State 


men on their adversaries, not com- 
mitted in necessary self-defense. 
Brown soon learned that he must 
leave Kansas, or remain there de- 
nounced and condemned by those 
who had hitherto been his friends. 
He resolved to leave, and started 
early in January, 1859, passing 
through La^vrenco on his northward 
route. He had four white compan- 
ions, three of wdiom afterward fought 
under him at Harper’s Ferry, and 
three negroes, beside women and 
children. He was pursued by thirty 
pro-Slavery men from Lecomi)tou so 
sharply that he w'as compelled to 
halt and pre|)are for a defense, lie 
to(Jv j)t)ssession of two deserted log- 
cabins in tlie wilderness, whi(*h 
pursiuTS surrounded, at a respectful 
distance, and sent to Atchison and 
Le(*oni]»ton forrcHhiforcenieiits. From 
: Atchisem, Iwtdve men arrived, mak- 
ing their force Ujrty-tw’o to his eight. 
As they were ]>reparing to attack, 
Bnnvn and hi?- seven coinpa loiis 
suddenly issuetl Irom the wood, 
order of battle, wdien tlie valnimi^ 
turned and fied.^ Hot a slu t 
w’as fired, as they, putting sj)nrs to 
their liorses, galloped headlong across 
the prairie, and were soon lost t»» tlie 
view. Only four men stood their 
ground, .and these ^verc nuld(^ |»ns- 
oners forthwith. Brown ordiuvd 
them to dismount, and give their 
horses to Ids negroes. This cominand 
o<tcasioncd — not to say pnivoked - 
])rofaTic language • on their part ; 
whercu])on lie commeanded silence, 
saying he would permit no blas- 
phemy in his presence. At this, they 
only swore the louder and the harder. 
“Kneel I” exclaimed tlie stern I'nri- 


* They probably were already aware, though from Topeka were hastening to his rescue, and 
Brown was nut, that a party of mounted men wore then within a short distance. 
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tan, suddenly presenting liis pistol. 
There was no alternative but a 
deadly one, and they all knelt. 

‘‘ Kow, pray !” It was probably their 
lirst attempt in that line for many 
years, and their siuicess could hardly 
have been brilliant; but he kept 
them at it until they had at least 
jnanifestod an obedient' and docile 
spirit. They never swore again in 
his pre6en(*e, though he held them 
prisoners for live days, compelling 
tlicm, each and all, to pray night and 
morning. These four Avere from 
Atchison; and, being liinilly liberat- 
ed, returned to that still pro-Slaveiy 
city, Avhere one of them was green 
enough to tell the story of their cap- 
ture, and their discijdine under old 
John Brown. The laugh was so 
general at id so hearty that they soon 
lell, never to return. 

Brown was joined, s<'>on after tliis 
“Battle of the Spurs,” by Kagi,Avith 
forty Tiiounted men from Topeka, of 
Avlioin seventeen escorted him salely 
to Nebraska City. Jle there cros.‘,(Ml 
ll«o ]\Ii>sissi])])i into Iowa, and travel- 
ed sl<»wly through that State, Illi- 
nois, and Michigan, to DetiMit, where 
he arrived on the 12t]i of March, 
crossing immediately into Canada, 
where his twcdve-bhieks — one of them 
born since he left Alissiuiri — were 
legally, as well as practicalh', free. 
All of them were industrious, pros- 
perous, and happy, when last heard 
from, many months thereafter. 

A secret contention, called hy 
Brown, and attended only hy sudi 
whites and blacks as lie believed in 
tliorougli sympathy wdtli his views, 
had assembled in a negro church at 
Chatham, Canaaa West, May 8, 
1858; at which Convention a “Pro- 
'risional Constitution and Ordinances 


for the People of the United States” 
had been ado]ited. It was, of course, 
drafted hy Brown, and was essen- 
tially an cmhodiincnt of his political 
views. The nature of tins Constitu- 
tion is snfllcienlly exliihitcd in the 
following extracts : 

“PuKAMtti.K. — ^yher€ftH^ Slavorv, through- 
out its entire existefn-e in tlio riiitod Slates, 
is nniio otlior than tlie most harharons, nn- 
pmvoked, and iinjnstitialdo war <»r oik* por- 
tion of its fitizms aLrain.st anotlua* j)ortion, 
flic* only (‘oiiditions of wliich aii* jn-.-petnal 
iinprisonnienl and ln)peli*ss st rvitiidi*, or ab- 
solnto extcTmination. in nttci* <lisri-irard and 
viohitum of those eternal and selfi-vident 
truths set iort’i in onr Deelaratiori of Indc- 
peiideiiee : 

“ Therefore, TVe, tlie citizens of the T'liitcd 
States, and the oj>j>re'ised ])e»»j>le, wlio. by a 
recent deeision of llie Supreme Court, are 
declartal to have im rights which the wliilc 
man is hound to res]u'ct. togetliei* \\ 1th all 
the other ]>eo]»lo degrad»-d hy the laws 
thereof, do, lor the time being, ordain and 
establi.«»li for ourselves the following I’rovis- 
ional (’oiistitnlion and ordinanees. the better 
to protect our j»eoj>Ie, properly, lives, and 
liliertics, and tj> govern onr aclions. 

‘"Ainni.K I. QfhiUju'nfiniiH of ^rnhlcr- 
Hhip . — .\11 persons of mature age. whether 
t»r<isenbed. 0 ]>pressed. and enslaved citizens, 
<»r of proscribed and oppress d races of the 
United .''tales, who sliall agree to sustain 
anil enforce the Provisional Constitution 
and ordinances of organization, together 
Avith all minor eliihlivn of such persons, 
sh:dl he lield to he fully eiilitled to protec- 
tion under ihe same.’’ 

" A irr. X X V’ 1 1 1 . Proju rtn. — \ 1 1 ca j^tnred 
or coiiHscated ]»ro])erty. and all ]»ruperty 
the ])rodiu l of tlie labor of tho^-e bi-louging 
to tills i»rganizalion, and of their families, 
shall he la*ld as the ]n'nperty of the whole 
eipially, without distinction, and may ho 
used for the common benefit, or disposed of 
for the same object. And any ])erson, otlicer 
I or otlierwise, who slia " improperly retain, 
secrete, use, or needlessly destroy, sneh 
property, or any jirojierty found, caiitured, 
or eonliscaled. helonging to the enemy, or 
shall willfully neglect to render a full and 
fair sUteuient of sncli property hy him so 
taken or held, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and, on conviction, shall bo pun- 
ished accordingly. 

“Akt. XXIX. Stifitu or TntrfJifjf'nce 
Pfttiff , — All money, plate. Avatelies, or jewel- 
ry, captured by honorable Avarfare, found, 
taken, or confiscated, belonging to the 
oxieniyy shall bo held sacred, to constitute a 
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libera] safety or intelligence fund ; and any 
person who shall improperly retain, dispose 
of, hide, use, or destroy, such money or 
other articles above named, contrary to the 
provisions and Hf)irit of this article, shall be 
deemed giiilty of theft, and, on conviction 
thereof, slinll be ])unished accordingly. The 
Treasurer shall furnish the Coinniander-in- 
Ohief at all times with a full stateiiient of 
the condition of such fund, and its nature.” 

“ Aiit. XXX III. Volunteers. — All per- 
sons who may come forward, and shall vol- 
untarily deliver up slaves, and have their 
names registere<l on the books of this organ- 
ization, shall, so long as they contiiiuo at 
peace, bo entitled to tbo fullest protection 
in ])erson and property, tliongb not con- 
nected with this organization, and shall be 
treated as friends, and not merely as persons 
neutral. 

“AjiT, XXXIV. Nentrah. — Tlioi)ersons 
and prfiperty of all non-slavebohlors who 
shall remain absolutely neutral shall be re- 
spected "o far as circninstanees can allow of 
it, but they sliall not be entitled to any 
active ]>rotection. 

“ Airr. XXXV. Xo XeetllensWaste. — The 
needless waste or destruction of any useful 
jiroperty or article by fire, throwing open of 
fences, fields, buildings, or jieodless killing 
of animals, or injury of either, shall not bo 
tolerate<l at any time or place, but shall bo 
promi)tly aud peremptorily pnni.^lied. 

“Aut. XXXVI. Property Conftmited . — 
The entire |>crsonul and real property of all 
persons known to be acting, either directly 
or indirectly, with or for the erioiny, or 
found in arms with tbcni, or found willfully | 
holding slaves, sliall be confiscated ami ! 
taken whenever atid wherever it may be 
found, ill eirluT Free or Slave States.” 

“ Akt. XL VI, Tluxe Articles not for the 
Ocerthrotr of Gorvrmuent. — 'fiie foregoing 
articles sliall njit be construed so as in any 
way to ein-ourago tlio overthrow of any 
State (Jovernmeiit, or of the (ieneral (Jov- 
ernineiit of the United States, and look to 
no dissolution of the Union, but simply to 
amendment and repeal ; and onr Hag shall be 
the same that our fathers fought under in 
the Revolution.” 

Under this Constitution, the offices 
of President nnd Coinmander-iii- 
Chief were to be separate, and in all 
cases to he Ijcld by different porsoiis. 
John Brown was chosen Commander- 
in-Chief ; J. II. Kagi, Secretary of 
War; Owen Brown (son of John), 
Treasurer ; Richard Realf, Secretary 
of State. 


Brown returned to the States soon 
after his triumphal entry into Canada 
as a liberator, and was at Cleveland 
from the 20th to the 30th of March. 
He entered his name on the hotel- 
book, as “ John Brown, of Kanstis,” 
advertised two hoi’ses for sale at auc- 
tion; and, at the time of the sale, 
stood in front of the auctioneer’s 
stand, notifying all bidders tliat tlie 
title might be considered defective, 
since he had taken the horses with 
the slaves whom lie liberated in 
Western Missouri, finding it neces- 
sary to his success that the slaves 
should liave horses, and that the 
masters should not. “But,” lie 
added, when telling the story after- 
ward, “ they brought a very excellent 
price.” 

Early in April following, he was in 
Ashtabula County, Ohio, sick of the 
ague. He visited his family in 
Essex County, New York, toward 
the end of that month. In May, lie 
was in New York City, Rochester, 
and Boston, wlicre he learned to 
manufacture crackers. On the 3d 
of June, he was at Collinsville, Corui., 
where he (dosed a contract for a 
tliousand pikes, that he had ordered 
sonic time before. 

He was soon afterward again in 
Northern Ohio, and in Western 
Pennsylvania, proceeding by Pitts- 
burg and Bed fin'd to Chainbersharg, 
where he remained several days, lie 
was in Hagerstown, Md., on the 30tli, 
where he registered his name as 
“ Smith, and tw^o sons, from Western 
New York.” He told his landlord 
that they had been farming in West- 
ern New York, but had bwn discou- 
raged by losing two or three j'cars^ 
crops by frost, and they were now 
looking for a milder climate, in a lo- 
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cation adapted to wool-growing, etc. 
After looking about Harper’s Ferry 
for several days, they found, five or 
six miles from tliat village, a large 
farm, with three unoccupied houses, 
the owner, Dr. Booth Kennedy, hav- 
ing died the last Spring. These 
liouses they rented for a trifle until 
the next March, paying the rent in 
advance, purchasing for cash a lot of 
hogs from the family, and agrt?eing 
to take (;are of the stock on the farm 
until it cfould be sold, which they 
fliith fully did. After they had lived 
there a few Aveeks, attracting no ob- 
servation, others joined them from 
time to time, including two of 
Brown’s young daughters; and one 
would go ami another come, without 
exciting any partic\ihir remark. 
Tluw |)md cash for everything, were 
Bo(*iable and friendlv witli their neigh- 
hois, and seemed to pass their time 
•niaiuly hunting in the mountains ; 
t'l uigh it was afterward remembered 
tliat they never brought home any 
game. On one occasion, a neighbor 
remarked to the elder Mr. ISmitli j 
(as old Brown was called), that lie j 
had observed twigs and branches j 
bent down in a peculiar maimer ;j 
which Smith ex]daincd hy stating j 
that it. was the liabit of Indians, in 
traveling through a strange country, 
to mark their path thus, so as to be 
ahhi to tiud tlieir way back. 1 1 e had 
no doubt, he said, that Indians passed 
over these mountains, unknown to 
th(; inliahitants. 

Meantime, the greater number of 
the men kept out of sight during the 
so as not to attract attention, 
while their arms, munitions, etc., 

A cortuin “ Col." Hugh Kor})es, an Rngli.<«h 
^ and gonoral dabbler in civil discord, 

^ 0 had been with Brown in Iowa, if not in 
19 


were being gradually brought from 
Chamhersburg, in w^ell-secured box^s. 
Xo meal was eaten on the farm, 
W’hile old Brown was there, until a 
blessing had been asked upon it ; and 
his Bible was in daily requisition. 

The night of the 24th of October 
was originally fixed u])on by Brown 
for tlie first blow against Slavery in 
Virginia, by the capture of the Fede- 
ral Arsenal at Harper's Ferry ; and 
his biographer, lledpatli, alleges that 
many wore on their way to he with 
him on that oe(;asion, when they were 
])aralyzed by tlic intelligence that the 
blow had already been struck, and 
had failed. The reason given for 
this, by onc^ wln> was in his (roiili- 
dence, is, that Brown, avIio had been 
absent (ui a secret joui iiey to the 
j Xorth, suspected that one of Ins ])arty 
was a traitor, and tliat lie must strike 
j ])rcmaturelv, or not at all. But the 
womou wlai had been with thc iu at 
the Kennedy farm — the wdves or 
daughters of one or another ot' the 
j>aiiy — had already been cpiii*tly sent 
away ; and the singular coiiijilexion 
of their household had iiudoiihtedly 
begun to excite curiosity, if not 
alarm, among their neighlKirs. On 
Saturday, the loth, a eouiieil was 
hehl, and a ])hin of operations dis- 
cussed. On Sunday evening, another 
council was held, and the programme 
of the chief unanimously approved. 
Ho closed it with these words : 

And now, j^entleiiion. let mo press this 
one thin on vour minds. You all know 
how dear life is to yon, and how dear your 
lives arc to your friends ; and, in rcnieiiiber- 
ing that, consider that tlie lives of others 
arc as dear to tlieiu as yours arc to you. 
Do not, therefore, take the life of any one if 
you can possibly avoid it ; but, if it is neces- 

Kaiisns, afterward llgure»l as a rcvoalor of his 
secrets, or what were alleged to bo such. 1 le hod 
been disappointed in his pccuniaiy expectationi. 
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cation adapted to wool-growing, etc. 
After looking about Harper’s Feriy 
for several days, they found, five or 
gix miles from that village, a large 
fiirin, with three unoccupied houses, 
tbo owner, Dr. Booth Kennedy, hav- 
ing died the last Spring. These 
liouses they rented for a trifle until 
tlie next March, paying the rent in 
advance, purchasing for cash a lot of 
hogs from the family, and agreeing 
to take care of the stock on the farm 
until it could bo sold, whic.h they 
fiiithlully did. After they had lived 
tliore a few weeks, attracting no ob- 
servation, others joined them from 
time to time, including two of 
Brown’s youTig dauglitcrs ; and one 
would go and another come, without 
» veiling any particular remark. 
They paid casli t\)r everything, were 
sociable and friendly with their neigh- 
bors, and seemed to pass their time 
Tiiaiidy hunting in tbc mountains ; 
thoegh it was afterw'ard remembered 
tliat they never brouglit home any 
gMUie. On one occasion, a neighbor 
remarked to the elder Mr. iSiuitli 
(as (dd Brown was called), tliat he 
had i»l.)served twigs and branches 
bent down in a ])CcnUar manner ; 
which J^mith explained by stating 
that it was the liahit of Indians, in 
traveling tJirougli a strange (?ountiT, 
to mark their patli thus, so as to be 
ahl(* to find their way bru'k. Jle had 
no doubt, be said, that Indians passed 
over tJieso mountains, unknown to 
tluj inhabitants. 

Meantime, the greater number of 
the men kept out of sight during the 
BO as not to attract attention, 
^vliilc their arms, munitions, etc., 

* A. cortuin “ Col,” Hugli Forbes, an English 

' ®atiiror, and gonoral dabbler in civil discord, 
^ ‘0 Imd boon with Brown in Iowa, if not in 

19 


were being gradually brought from 
Cliambersburg, in well-secured boxes. 
Ko meal was eaten on the farm, 
while old Brown was tlierc, until a 
blessing bad been asked upon it ; and 
bis Bible w'as in daily requisition. 

The night of the 24th of 0(*.tober 
was originally tixed ii])on by Brown 
for the first blow against Shivery in 
Vii’ginia, by the capture of the F(?de- 
ral Arsenal at ITai*])er’s Ferry; and 
liis biograi)her, Uedpatli, alleges that 
many were on their way U\ i)C with 
him on that occasion, wlicn they were 
paralyzed by llic intelligence that the 
blow liad already been struck, and 
had failed. The reason given for 
this, by one who was in his t;onti- 
dence, is, that Browii, wlio had been 
absent on a secret journey to the 
North, suspected that one of his party 
was a traitor, and that he must strike 
})reinaturely, or not at all. But the 
women who bad l)oeii with them at 
the Kennedy farm — the wives or 
dangiders of one or another id' the 
[»arty — had ali’eady been quietly sent 
away ; and the singular coinplexion 
of their household had uiidouhtedly 
begun t»> excite curiosity, if not 
alarm, among their neighbors. On 
Saturday, the loth, a council was 
held, and a plan of oi)crations dis- 
cussed. On Sunday evening, aiiotlier 
council was hold, and the prugrainme 
of the chief unanimously approved. 
He closed it with these words : 

‘‘ An«l now, gentltMiien, let ino press this 
one thing on voiir iniiuls. You ull know 
how ilenr life is to you, and how dear your 
lives are to your Irieiids; and, in remember- 
ing that, consider that the lives of iJthora 
arc as dear to them as yours are to you. 
J)o not, therefore, take the life of any one if 
3^011 can possibly avoid it ; but, if it is uecea- 

Kansaa, afterward figured as a rcvoalor of his 
secrets, or what were alleged to be sneh. 1 le had 
boon disappointed in his pecuniaiy expectations. 
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sary to take life in order to save your own, 
then make siu’e work of it.” 

Harper’s Ferry was then a village 
of some five thousand inhabitants, 
lying on the Virginia side of the 
Potomac, and on either side of its 
principal tributary, the Slienandoah, 
wJiich here enters it from tlie South. 
Its site is a mere nest or cup among 
liigh, steep mountains; tlie ])assage 
of the united rivers through the Blue 
llidge at this ])oint liaving been pro- 
nounced by Jclfersoii a sj^ectacle 
Avhich one might well cross the At- 
lantic, to witness and enjoy. Here 
the Baltimore and Obit) Bailroad 
crosses the Potomac; and the rich 
valley the Sh(.*nandonh is traversed, 
for a eonsideralde distance hence, by 
the Winchester and Harper's F(Try 
Eailroad. Washington is iifty-seveii 
miles distant by turnpike; Baltimore 
eighty miles by railr4.)a<l. Modest as 
the village then was, s])a(!e had been 
with dillieulty found for its habita- 
tions, some of which were perched 
upon ground four huiidrcMl feet above 
tlie surface of tlie streams. One of 
its very few streets was entirely ocen 
pied by the work-sho]»s and offices 
of the National i\rmorv, and liad 
an iron railing across its entramte. 
In tlie old Arsenal huildiiig, there 
were usually stored from 100,000 to 
200,000 stand of arms. I'lio knowl- 
edge of this had doubtless determined 
the point at whicli the first blow of 
the liberators was to he striujk. 

The forces with which Brown made 
Ills attack consisted of seventeen white 
and ll\ c colored men, though it is said 
that otlu^rs wlio escaped assisted out- 
side, hy cutting tlie telegraph wires 
and tearing up the railroad track. 
The entrance of this petty army into 
Harper’s Ferry on Sunday evening, 


October 17th, seems to have been ef- 
fecjted without creating alarm. They 
first rapidly extinguished the lights 
of the town ; then took possession of 
the Amiory buildings, which were 
only guarded by three watchmen, 
whom, without meeting resistance or 
exciting alarm, they seized and locked 
up ill the guard-house. It is prohahlo 
that they were aided, or, at least, 
guided, l)y friendly negroes belong- 
ing in the village. At half-past ten, 
the watchman at tlie Potomac bridge 
was seized and secured. At mid- 
night, his successor, ari*iving, wjis 
hailed by Brown’s sentinels, but nm, 
one shot being fired at him from the 
bridge. Ho gave the alarm, hut still 
nothing stirred. At a quart i‘r-past 
one, tlie western train arrived, and 
its conductor found the bridge guard- 
ed by armed men. Ho and others 
attempted to walk across, hut were 
turned back by presented rifles. One 
man, a negro, was shot in the haek, 
and died next morning. The passen- 
gers took refuge in the hotel, and re- 
mained there several hours; the eo»i- 
duetor y)roperly refusing to pass the 
train over, though permitted, at tlirce 
o'clock, t<i d<i so. 

A little after midnight, the lionse 
of Col. Wasliington was visited by 
six of Brown’s men under Ca])!. Stc- 
A’^ens, wlio cayitnrcd the Colonel, 
seized his arms, horses, etc., and libe- 
rated liis slaves. On their return, 
Stevens and party visited the hon^e 
of Mr. Alstadtt and his son, whom 
they captured, and freed their slaves. 
These, witli each male citizen as he 
a])peared in the street, were jonfined 
in the Armory until they nunibcred 
betAveen forty and fifty. Brown im 
formed his prisoners that they 
bo liberated on condition of AivTiting 
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to their friends to send a negro apiece 
as ransom. At daylight, the train 
proceeded, Brown walking over the 
bridge with the conductor. When- 
ever any one asked the object of their 
captors, the uniform aiisw(T was, “ To 
fmi the slaves;” and when one of the 
workmen, seeing an armed guard at 
the Arsenal gate, asked hy what au- 
tliority they had taken ]»ossessioii of 
flic public property, he was answered, 

“ By the authority of (lod Alinighty !” 

Tlic passenger train that sjied east- 
ward from Harper’s Ferry, 1 ly Brown’s 
]>ermissiou, in the early nmrning of 
Ah uidav, October 17th, left that place 
coiiiiJctcly in the military possession 
of the insurrectionists. They lield, 
without dispute, the Arsenal, witli 
c ^ offices, workshops, and grounds. 
Tlielr sentinels stood on guard at the 
bridges and priucijial comers, and 
wore seen walking np and down the 
sticets. Every workman, who igim- 
raiitly approached tlie Armory, as 
(liiy dawned, was seized ami im])ri- 
soned, with all other white males 
who seem<'d capable of making any 
trouble. By eight o’clock, the nniu- 
ber of jirisoiuTs had been swelled to 
sixty-odd, and the work was still ])ro- 
ceodiiiif. 

But it was no longer entirely one- 
sided. The wliite Virginians, who j 
had arms, and avIio remainc<l unmo- \ 
losted in their houses, pre])ared h» 
use them. Soon after daybreak, as 
Brown’s guards were bringing two 
citizens to a halt, they wore tired on 
t>y a man named Turner, and, direct- 
ly afterward, hy a grocer named 
Boerly, wlio was instantly killed by 
the return fire. Several Virginians 
Boon obtained possession of a room 
overlooking the Armory gates, and 
thence at the sentinels who 


guarded them, one of whom fell 
dead, and another — Brown’s son 
Watson — was mortally wounded. 
Still, throughout the forenoon, the 
liberators remained niastei’s of the 
town. Tlicrc were shots fired from 
one side or the other at intervals, but 
no more casualties reported. The 
prisoners were by turns permitted to 
visit their families under guard, to 
give assurance lliat they still lived 
and were kindly treated. Had 
Bmwn chosen to fly to the inouii- 
taiiis witli his fiiW followers, lie might 
still have done so, though witli a 
much slenderer ehaiicc of impunity 
than if he had, according to his ori- 
ginal plan, decam})e(l at midnight, 
Avith such arms and amimiiiitiou as 
he could bear away. Why he lin- 
gered, to brave inevitable destruc- 
tion, is not certain ; but it may fairly 
lie presumed that he had ]>rivate as- 
surances iluit the negn>es of the sur- 
rounding country would rise at the 
first tidings of his movement, and 
conic flocking to his btandard; and 
he chose to court the desperate 
chances »)f remaining where arms 
and ammunition for all eonld abund- 
antly lie Iiad. True, lie afterward 
said that he liad arms enongli alrea- 
dy, either on or about his premises; 
but, if so, Avliy seize Harper’s Ferry 
at all i 

At all events, if his doom Avas al- 
ready sealed, his delay at least has- 
tened it. Half ail hour after noon, 
a militia force, one hundred strong, 

1 arrived from CliarlestoAvn, the county 
; seat, and were rapidly disposed so as 
to command every available exit from 
the place. In taking the Shenandoah 
bridge, they killed one of the insur- 
gents, and captured William Thomp- 
son, a neighbor of BroAvn at Elba, 
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TIL wounded. The rifle-works were 
next attacked, and speedily carried, 
being defended by five insurgents 
only. Tliese atteiii])ted to cross the 
river, and four of them succeeded in 
reaching a roc.k in the middle of it, 
wlience they fought with two hun- 
dred Virginians, who Ihied eitlier 
bank, until two of tliem were dead, 
and a tliird mortally wounded, when 
the fourth surrendered. T^agi, 
Brown’s Secretary of War, was one 
of the killed. William IT. Leoman, 
one of Brown’s captains, being pur- 
sued by scores, plimgod into the 
river, a Virginian wading after him. 
LeeniaTi turned round, threw uj) his 
empty hands, and cried, “ Don’t 
shoot !” The Virginian fired his pis- 
tol directly in tlie youth’s face — he 
was hut twenty-two— and shattered 
his head into fragments. 

By this time, all the houses around 
the Armory Imildings were held by 
the Virginians. Capt. Turner, who 
had fired the first shot in the morn- 
ing, was killed by the sentinel at the 
Arsenal gate, as ho was raising his 
rifle to fire. Hero DangcM’field New- 
by, a Virginia slave, andJim,oiie of 
Col. Wasliingtoifs negroes, witli a free 
negro, who had lived on Washing- 
ton’s estate, were slK)t . dead ; and 
Oliver Brown, anotlier of the old 
man’s sons, being hit by a ball, came 
inside of the gate, as his brother 
AVatsoii had d<»ne, lay cpiietly down 
without a word, and in a few mo- 
ments w'as dead. Mr. Beckliain, 
mayor of the towii, who came within 
range of the insurgents’ rifles as they 
were exchanging volleys with the 
Virginians, was likewise killed. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Kitzmil- 
ler, one of Brown’s prisoners, Aaron 
P. Stevens^ one of his most trusted 


followers from Kansas, was sent out 
with a flag of truce to call a parley, 
but was instantly shot down by the 
Virginians, receiving six balls in his 
person. Thomj)soii, their prisoner, 
was attacked by scores of* them in 
the parlor where he was confined, 
but saved for the moment by a young 
huly throwing hei*self between him 
and their presented rifles, bec;aiise, as 
she afterward explained, she “did 
not want the carj)ct B])oiled.” lie 
was dragged out to the bridge, there 
shot in cold blood, and his body rid- 
dled with balls at the base of the 
]ucr, whither he had fallen forty feet 
from the bridge?. 

By this time, more militia had ar- 
rived from every (puirter, and a party 
from Martinsbiirgh, led by a railroad 
comluctor, attacjkcMl the Arm<»ry 
buildings in the rear, while a rh^tacli- 
ment of the samef?>rce assailed them 
in front. Brown, seeing that lii^ 
enemies were in overwladming fon*(', 
retreated to the engine-house, where 
he repulsed his assailants, who lo4. 

I two killed and six wounded. 

Still, militia continued to ])our in: 
tlie telegraph and railroad liaviiig 
been eomjdetely repaired, so that tlio 
Government at Washington, Gov. 
Wise at Iliehmoud, and the authori- 
ties at Baltimore, were in immediate 
communication with Harper’s Ferry, 
and Imrrying forward trooj)S from all 
quariers to overwhelm the remaining 
handful of insurgetits, whom terror 
and rumor had multiplied to twenty 
times their actual number. At five, 
P. M., Capt. Simms arrived, with 
militia from Maryland, and coiiijdet- 
ed tlic investment of the Arinory 
buildings, wdieuce eighteen prisoii(?rs 
had already been liberated upon the 
retreat of Brown to tlie engine-house. 
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Col. Baylor commanded, in chief. 
The firing ceased at nightfall. Brown 
offered to liberate his prisoners, upon 
condition that his men should be 
jjcnnitted to cross the bridge in safe- 
ty, whi(jh was refused. Niglifc foimd 
Brown’s forces reduced to three un- 
woiinded whites beside himself, with 
perhaps half a dozen negroes from 
the vicinity. Eight of the insurgents 
were already dead ; another lay 
dying beside tlie survivors ; two 
were captives mortally wounded, and 
one other unhurt. Around the few 
survivors were fifteen hundr(.‘d arm- 
ed, infuriat(Kl foes. Half a dozen of 
the ]»arty, who had l)eeji sent out at 
e.-niy morning by Brown to ('a])tnre 
slaveholders, and liberate slaves, were 
..hsent, and unable, even if willing, 
to rejoin their chief. They fled dur- 
ing the night to Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania; l)ut iii(>st of tlu*m were id- 
t-iiately captun*d. During that 
uiy.iit, J.ee, with ninety Ignited 
States marines and two ]»ieces of 
nrtillery, arrived, and took p(»ssession 
of tlic Armory guard, very close to 
. the en»rine-honhe. 

Browji, of course, remained awake 
and alei-t through the night, discom- 
fited and beyond earthly hope, Init 
perfectly co<d and cairn. Said Gov. 
AA i>e, ill a speech at Bichiinnul soon 
alter : 

‘‘Col. Wn^^hin‘;ton said that Drown was 
tlio coolist man lie over saw in defviiiir death 
«ii<I danjrer. With one son dead hy his sIjIo, 
ami another shot through, he felt the |nil>e 

his dyinj? son witli one liaiid, hi*ld his ritlc 
“"[th the other, and coinnianded his men 
^itli the utmost oomposiirc, enconrajiiiii? 
thoiii h) ho firm, and to sell tlieir lives *is 
uearly as possible.” 

Conversing with Col. Washington 
fluring that solemn night, he said he 
|uid not pressed his sons to join him 

this expedition, but did not regret 


their loss — they had died in a good 
cause. 

At seven in tlie morning, after a 
parley wliitdr resulted in nothing, the 
marines advanced to the assault, 
broke in the door of the engine- 
house by using a ladder as a batter- 
ing-ram, and rushed into the build- 
ing. One of the defliiiders was shot 
and two marines wounded ; but the 
odds were too great ; in an instant, 
all rcsistaiic‘e was <jver. Brown was 
struck in tlie face with a saber and 
knocked d«»wu, after wLicli the blow 
was several times repeated, while a 
sohlicn* ran a bayoin^t twice into the 
old man’s body. All the insurgents, 
it was said, wrnild have been killed 
on Ihc spot, had the Virginians been 
able to distinguish them with cer- 
tainty from their prisoners. 

Of course, all Virginia, including 
Ikt (xovernor, rushed to Harper's 
Ferry upini learning that all was 
: over, and the insurrection completely 
! suppressed. The bleeding survivors 
I were subjected to an altm-iuition of 
i queries and execrations, which they 
met bravely, as they had confronted 
the bullets of their numerous and 
ever-increasing foes. They answered 
frankly, save where their re]>lic3 
1 might ]H>ssibly etniqmniiise peivona 
i still at liberty ; and none of them 
I sought to conceal the fact that they 
I had ^t^lcl^ for I'uiviTsal Freedom at 
I all hazai-ds. The bearing of Brown 
I was especially ]U’aised by his ene- 
mies (many of whom have since won 
notoriety in the ranks of the Be- 
beilion), as remarkably sim])lo and 
noble. Among otlici-s, Mr. C. L. 
Valhindighain, of Oliio, liastcned to 
visit and catechise Brown, in the 
hope of making ])oliti(*al capital out 
of his confessions, and was answered 
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frankly and fully. On liis return to 
Ohio, ]ic said: 

“It is in vain to undorrate either the man 
or the f()ns])iracy. (hipt. John Brown is as 
hravo uinl rosohite a man as ever headcnl an 
insurrcvtioii; and, in a good cause, and with 
11 sntlicieiit force, would have been a consiini- 
iiiate partisan t'onnnander. Tie lias coolness, 
daring, persistency, tlie stoic faith and j)a- 
tieiice, and a liriiiness of will and jairpose 
uncouqne’*ahle. lie is the farthest jmssible 
remove from the ordinary rullian, fanatic, or 
inadinan. Certainly, it was one of tlie best 
planned and best executed conspiracies that 
over failed.” 

On Wednesday evening;, October 
after thirty hours of tliis disci- 
pline, the four surviving prisoners 
were conveyed to the jail at Cliarles- 
town under an csinirt of marines. 
Brown and Stevens, htidly wounded, 
were taken in a wa^on ; Gretui ami 
Coppoe, unhurt, walked hetwoeii files 
of soldiers, followed hy hundreds, 
who at first cried, ‘"Lynch them!” 
hut were very properly sliamed into 
sil( 3 uce hy Gov. Wise. 

It is not necessary to linger here 
over the legal ])rocecdings in this 
case ; nor do the (.*0111 plaints, so freely 
made at the time, of imlecciit haste 
and unfair dealing, on the part of tlie 
Virginia authorities, seem fully justi- 
fied. That tlie coiiviirtion and death 
of Brown and Jiis asso(fiatcs w ere jirc- 
determined, is (piite probahhj; hut 
the facts and the nature of the (faso 
■were notorious, heyoml disj)utc ; and 
Virginia liad hut this alternative — 
to liang Jiihn Brown, or to abol- 
ish Slavery. Slie did riot choose 
to abolish Slavery ; and slie liad no 
remaining choice hut to hang John 
Brown. And as to trying him and 
Stevens 'wliile still weak and suffer- 
ing severely from their wounds — nei- 
ther able at limes to stand up — it 
must he considered that the whole 
State had been terror-stricken hy the 


first news of their attempt, and that 
fears of insurrection and of an armed 
rescue verc still wndely prevalent. 
That the lawyers of the vicinage who 
were assigned to the defense of the 
])risoiicrs did their duty timidly and 
feebly, is certain ; but they shared, 
of coui-se, not only the prejudices hut 
the terrors of their neighbors, and 
knew that the case, at any rate, w%*is 
Iiopeless. 

Brown’s (jonduct throughout com- 
manded the admiration of liis bitter- 
est enemies. AVheii his ]>a[)ers W'erc 
brought into court to he identified, 
lie said: “I will identify any of niy 
handwriting, and save all trouble. 1 
am ready to face the music.” 'VVlieii 
a detensc of insanity W'as suggtsItMl 
rather than interposed, he rej idled it 
with indignation. Wlien, after his 
convi(;tion, ho was suddenly brought 
into court, on the 1 st of NovciuIk i*, 
to listen to the judgment, and directed 
to stand ii]), and say wdiy senteiieo 
should not he jiassed upon liini, 
though taken by surjirise and soiuc- 
W'hat coiifusiMl, lie s[)oko gently and 
tenderly as follows : . 

“In the first place, I deny every thing hut 
what I have all along admitted — the design 
I on my p.-irt to five the slaves. 1 int^ iulid 
certainly to have made a clear tiling of tli.it 
matter, as I did last winter, when J went, 
into ^lissonri, and there took slaves willioiit 
the snafiping c»f a gun on either side, moved 
them ilirongh the country, and timilly lelt> 
them ill (hmada. T designed to have doiio 
the same thing again, ou ft larger scjdc. 
I’hat was all I intended. I never did intend 
murder, or treason, or the destruction ot 
property, or to excite or incite sUives to 
rebellion, or t<» make insurrection. 

“ 1 have aiToiiier objection : and that is 
it is unjust that I should sutler such a 
penalty. Had I interfcre<l in the manner 
which I ftdmit has been fairly jiroved-;;^!!^ 

I admire the truthfulness and candor ot tno 
greater portion of the witnesses M'ho h:oo 
testified in this case)— had 1 so inU'rfercd m 
behalf of the rich, the powerful, the Intel 1 - 
geiit, the so-called groat, or in behult oi any 
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of tlioir fricntls, either fsithcr, mother, 
brother, Sister, wife, or children, or any of 
that class, and suU'ered and siicrificcd what 1 
luivo in tills interference, it would have 
been all ri^flit, and every man in this Court 
'woiihl liavo ileonied it an act wortliy of re- 
w'iinl rather than punishinent. 

‘•This Court ackno\vledj?es, as T suppose, 
tlie validity of the Law of Cod. 1 see a 
l)ook kissed here which I suppose to he the 
i>ii>Ie, or, aL least, the New Testuineut. 
Tliat teaches me that all thinjjrs * wliatsoever j 
1 woiiM that men should do unto me, 1 I 
should do even so to tliem.’ It teaches me, 
fiirtlier, to ‘reineiiihcr those tliat are in 
homls as hound with them.* I endeavored 
to act upon that instruction. 1 say, I am 
yj, too youn/' to understand that Cod is 
any respecter of persons. 1 hclievo that to 
Jiave iiiterfereil as I liavc done, as 1 have 
always freely admitted I have done, in 
hehaif tA‘ His despised poor, was not wroiiff, 
l)iit riirht. \ow, if it is deemed necessary 
tliat I should forfeit my life for the furtlier- 
aiwe of the ends of justice, aii<l minjile my 
hlood further with the hlood <if my children, 
Hiid witli the hlood of millions in this slave 
coimiry \vln»se riiuhts are disrejjrardetl hy 
wicked, cruel, and unjust enactments — I 
suhmil: so let it he iloiie. 

“ Let me say one word further: 

“1 fc»*l tailirely satisfied with the treat* 
j Ilf I havcf ivceive<l on my trial. Cuiisid- 

' all the cin*um.stan<a‘S, it has heeii 
niorv jroiiorons than I expected. Ihit I fed 
no ( msciousiiess of ;rnilt. I have stated 
from the lirst wliat was my intention and 
wli: ■ was not. I never had any <lesi»rii 
ajraiiist. the life of any j)erson, in»r any dis- 
posiiiiiii to cominit treason, or excite slaves 
111 ivh. I, or make any jreneral insutrectiori. 

1 never ein'Oiirajteil any man to do so, hut 
always discouraj^ed any idea ot‘ that kiinl. 

‘‘Let me say, also, a wonl in rej^ard to 
the stalemenfs made i»y soma of those con- 
nected with me. 1 hear it has been st.alod 
hy .some of them that 1 have induced them 
to join me Ihit the contrary is true. I do 
not s;iy this to injure tlieni, hut as rojrrettiiiir 
their ^yeakIless. There i.s nut one of tlicm 
hat joined ino of liis own acc<u'd, and the 
irreater part at their own expense. Aniini- 
her of them I never saw, and never had a 
Word of conversation with, till the day they 
came to me, and that was for the purpose 1 
have, stated. 

“Now I have done.” 

Among tlie many letters addressed 
to liini while in prison was one from 
Lydia Maria Child, who sought, but 
did not obtain, from the Virginia au- 


thorities, porinissiun to visit liim in 
his prison. JJcr letter to Brown was 
answered as follows : 

“Mrs. L. Maria (hiiLn: 

“My dear l-’rieiid (such you prove to ho, 
though a strau'cer) Your most kind hitter 
lia.s reached me, with the kind oiler to e<uiio 
here and take care of me. Allow me to ex- 
pros.s my gratitude for your jiivat sympathy'^, 
and at the same ti) projiose to you a ditlor* 
cut ctmrse, to;j:Lrln‘r with my reaso]i.s for 
wishiiif; it. I hlioulil Certainly he jrreatly 
]dea.sed to hecome peisoiirdly' aeipmiuted with 
one so giftetl and so kind; Init 1 cannot 
avoid seeiii;; .‘<nmo ohjeetious to it, under 
present cireiim.-^taines. First, I am in 
cliar;xe of a mo.st humane gentleman, who, 
with his family, liave rendered me every 
po.ssil)Ie atltuitioii I have desired, or that 
could hoof the least advant:i|;e; and I am 
so far rt‘covcrcd from my wounds as no 
lotijrer to reipiire iiiir.sinir. Then, ajiain. it 
would siihjci't you to jrivat ]»ersonal iin-oii- 
voiiiciice and heavy expense, without doinj^ 
me any jrood. 

“ Allow me to name to y'Oii another chan- 
nel throu;rh which you may^ roach me with 
your sym|»at hies milch more eH’cctinilly. J 
have at home a wife and tlireeyoun^rdauiih- 
ters — the y oun^^‘>t hut little over five years 
old, tlic old'. st nearly sixteen. T have also 
two daiurhters-in-hiw, whose hiishands have 
both fallen near me liere. There is also 
amither wid«»w, !Mrs. Thomp.<on, wlio.se 
hushand fell liere. Whet her she is a mother 
or imt, I cannot say. All these, my wife in- 
cluded, live at North Klha, Fssex County, 
New' York. 1 have a middle-ajred .son, avIjo 
has been, in some de;iree, a cripple from 
his childiiood, who won d have a.s much as 
ho could well do to earn a liviuir. He was 
a most dreadful sutlerer in lvans;js. and liist 
all ho had laul up. He has not enough to 
chitlie himself for the winter com fori ably'. 
I have no livinj' son, or son-in-law, who did 
not sutler terribly in Kaii.sas. 

“Now, dear friend, would you not as 
soon con tribute lifty cents noW', and *a like 
sum ye.irly, for tlie reliefoflho.se very jioor 
and deeply atllictcd [lersoiis. to enable tlieiu 
to sujiply themselves and their children with 
broad aiid very idain clothin;:, and to emddo 
the ehildreii to receive :i common Kn^lish 
education ? Mill you also devote voiir encr- 
liies to induce others to join iu giviii}: a like 
amount, or any other amount, to constitute 
a little fund for the luiriiosc named? 

“I cannot see how ynnir coming hero 
can do mo tho least good, and I am quite 
certain you can do me immenso good Avhero 
i* you are. 1 am quite cheerful under all my 
1 olHicting circumstances and prospects ; hav- 
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ing, as I liTimbly trnst, * the ponce of God, 
w'hicli pnsseth all uiiderstandiiij^,* to rule in 
my heart. You may make such use of this 
as YOU see lit. God Almighty bless and re- 
ward yon a thousand fold I 

“ Yours, in sincerity and truth, 

“John Ruown.” 

Tils letter to his family, written a 
week after his seiLteiice to death, is 
as follows : 

“ ClIAKLKSTOWN, .TeFFEUSON Oo., Va., 
‘‘sth Nov., lHr>9. 

“J'iear Wife and Children — Every one: 

I will begin by saying tlmt 1 have in some 
degree recovered from iny wounds, but that 
1 am quite weak in niy hack, and sore about 
my left kidney. Afy ap])etile iuis been quite 
good for most of iJio time since I was hurt. 

I am sijj)])ru*<l with alnirist every thing 1 
couhl desire to make mo comforlahle, and 
the little I do lack (some articles of clothing, 
which I h»st), 1 may perhaps soon get again. 

I am, l).>ides, quite cheertiil, having (as T 
trust) tlie jieaee of (iod, which ‘passeth all 
understanding,’ to ‘nile in my heart,’ an<l 
the testimony (in some degree) i»f a good 
conscience that I have not lived altogether 
in vain. I can trust God with both the 
time and the niatmor of my death, lielieviiig, 
as I now do, that for me at this lime to seal 
my teslimony (for God and liiiiuanity) with 
my bhnxl, will do vastly more toward ad- 
vancing the cause T liave earnestly endeav- 
ored to promote, than all 1 have done in my 
life before. 1 beg <»f you all meekly ainl i 
cpiietly to submit to this; not feeling your- | 
selves iq the least th'ffrwhd on that account. 
Kemember, dear wife ami children all, that 
Jesn.sof Nazareth suUbred a most excruciat- 
ing death on the cross as a felon, under the 
most aggravating circumstances. Think, 
also, of the prophets, and apostles, and 
Christians of former <lays, who went through | 
greater tribulations than you or I ; and (try 
to) he reconciled. May (iod Almighty com- 
fort all your Jiearts, and soon wipe away all 
tears from your eyes. I’o Him he endles.s 
praise. Think, too, of the crushed millions 
wIkj ‘ have no comforti.T.* I charge you all 
never (in your trials) to forget the griefs of 
‘ the ])oor that cry, and of those that have 
none to help Llieiii.’ T wrote most earnestly 
to my dear abd atllictcd ’\\'ife not to come on, 
for the present at any rate. I will now give 
Jiiy my reasons for doing so. First, it j 
would use up all tlio scanty means she has, 
or is at all likely to hav'e, to make herself 
and children comfortable hereafter, FVir let 
mo tell you that the sympathy that is now 
aroused in your behalf may not always follow 
you. ^ There is but little more of the ro-.. 
xnantio .about helping poor widows and thoir I 


children than there isaboutt^ingto relieve 
2)Oor ^niggers.’ Again, the little comfort it 
might afibrd us to meet again wouhl be 
dearly bought by the pains of a final se})ara- 
tion. Wo must part; and, I feel assured, for 
us to meet under sucli dreadful circumstan- 
ces would only add to our distress. If she 
come on here, she must ho only a gazing- 
stock throughout the whole journey, to l)o 
remarked upon in every look, word, and 
action, and by all sorts of creatures, and liy 
all sorts of papers throughout the wliolo 
country. Again, it is my most decided 
judgment that in quietly an<l 8ubmissivi?ly 
staying at home, vastly more of generous 
sympathy will reach her, without such 
dreatlful sacrilico of feeling as she must ])ut 
up with if she comes on. The visits of one 
or two female friends that have come on 
here have produced great excitement, which 
is very anm)ying, and they canin>t possibly 
do me any good. () Mary, do not C4)me; 
hut patiently wait for the meeting (of those 
who h»vo CTod and their fellow -men) wIuto 
no separation must follow'. ‘They shall go 
no more out forever.* 1 greatly long to 
hear from some one of you, and to learn any 
thing that in any way alfects y<^ur welfare. 
1 sent y(»u teti dollars tlie other day. l)itl 
you get it( I have also endeavored lo sti;* 
lip (.'hi’istian friends to visit and W'rite to 
you in your deep alUiction. I have, no 
that some of them, at least, w ill lusd tlie 
eall. Write to me, care of Caj>t. John Avis, 
(.’harlest<»wii, .JeHerson (’ounty, Va. 

“‘Finally, my beloved, he of good com- 
fort.’ May all your names ho ‘written in 
the Lamb’s hook of life’ — may you all hav*' 
the purifying and sustaining inlliunce of 
the (.-hristian religion— is the earnest pra}iT 
of your allectionute husband and father, 

“JoiIX IlliOW'V. 

“P. S. I cannot remeniher a night so 
dark as to have hindered the coming day, 
nor a storm so furious or dreadlul as to I're- 
vent the return of warm sunshine ami a 
cioudle.ss sky. Hut, beloved ones, <h» nv 
iiieriihcr that tliis is not your rest, (hat in 
this world you have no iil)iding-]»lacc or 
continuing city. 'I'o (iod and His iiiliuite 
mercy [ always commend you. J- 

“ Nov. y.” 

liiiring the forty-two clays ef liis 
eonfinenient at Charlestown, Browii 
received several visits from synJl^''^- 
tliizing Northern friends, many of 
wlioin had never before seen him. 
Ilis wife, overcoming many obsta(?Ie3, 
was finally permitted to spend a fow 
hours in his cell, and to take suppor 
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■^vjth him a short time before his 
death. No Virginians, so far as is 
known, proffered him any words of 
kindness, unless it were tlie reverend 
clergy of the neighborhood, who tcn- 
dcr(^d him the solace of religion after 
their fashion, whicdi he civilly, but 
firmly, declined. lie could not re- 
cognize any one who justified or jwil- 
liatcd Slavery as a minister of the 
God ho worshiped, or the Saviour 
in whom he trusted, lie held argu- 
luents on several occasions with pro- 
Slavcry clergymen, but recognized 
them as men only, and not as invest- 
ed with any peculiar sanctity. To 
one of them, wdio sought to reconcile 
Shivery with Christianity, he said: 
“My dear Sir, you know nothing 
nhoiit Christianity ; you will have to 
learn the A 13 Cs in the lesson of 
Christianity, as I find you cntindy 
ignorant of the meaning of the word. 
I, of cmirsc, respect you as a gentle- 
man ; ])nt it is as a heathm gentle- 
man.'" The argument here closed. 

TIjo follow'ing characteristic letter 
was writtcTi by liiin, wdiile under seii- 
teiK'e of death, to a relative then rc- 
Biding in Windham, Ohio: 

“CiiAiaESTow^i, Jkffkrson Oo., Va., ) 
Vnh Nov., is5y. f 

“Rev. LrTKKR ITtmi’IIRky — J/ y/ Dear 
^ieiid: Your kind letter of tlie l‘2th instant 
is now before me. far as my kiiowloflfro 
fioos as to our mutiml kiinlnMl,*! supiiosc I 
aiM tlie lirsf sinee the laiuliiif; of iVtcr lln>wn 
from the Mayllower thut has either been 
sentenced to imprisonment or to the pallows. 
t>ut, my^ dear old friend, let not tliat fact 
alone grieve you. You cannot have forgot- 
Jeu how and where our grandfather (Cap- 
tain John Brown) fell in 1770, and that lie, 
too, iniglit have perished on the sratlold had 
Jjircuinstances been hut very little ditferent. 

tie lact that a man dies under the hand of 
an oxemiiioner (or otherwise) has but little 
o uo With his true character, as I suppose. 
“ m Koprs perished at the stake, a great 
^ good man, as I suppose: bnt his doing 
<1008 not prove that any other man who 
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has died in the same way was good or other- 
wise. Wlietlier 1 have any reason to ‘ bo of 
good cheer’ (or not) in view of iny end, I cun 
assure you that I feel so; and that I am to- 
tally blinded if 1 do not really experience 
that strengthening and consolation vou so 
faithfully iniidore in niy hohalf. The God 
of our Fatliers reward your iidclitv ! I nei- 
ther feel mortitied, degraded, nor iii the least 
ashamed of my iniprisonnient., my ehuin, or 
my near prospeet of htf I feel 

assured ‘tliat not. one hair sliall fall from 
my hea<I wilhotit the will ot niv heavenly 
ill her.’ 1 also leel that J have long ]>een 
endeavoring to hold exactly ‘mk li a as 
(iod has chosen.’ See the passage in' Isfiiah 
whiidiyou liuveipioted. No part of my life 
has been more lia|>pilY spent than that 1 liavo 
spent ]iere, and I liumbly trust that no jairt 
has been s]>ent to belter ]Mirj)ose. J tvould 
not .say this boastiiiglvi; but ‘ tbank.s be unto 
God wIh) givelli us the victory,’ through in- 
finite grace. 

‘‘ I should be Oo years old were I tf) live 
till May 9, isno. 1 have eiijfiyed much of 
life a.s it is. and have been remarkably pros- 
perous, liaving early learned to regaVd I ho 
welfare and jirosperity of others as my own. 
I Jiave never, since f can renuanber, rtapiircd 
a great amount <d’ slee[». s<» that I concludo 
that I Iiave already enjoyed full an average 
number of waking hours with those who 
reach their ‘ tliree-score years and ten.’ I 
have imt as yet been driven to tlie use of 
glasses, but can see to read ami write iiuile 
comfortably. But, more than that, I bavo 
generiilly oujoyed remarkably gooil lieallh. 
I miglit goon to recount unnuiiil»ered and 
unmerited Idessiiigs, among wliicb would bo 
some very .sevi-re atHictions; and those tho 
most needl'd blessings of all. And now, 
when J lliinkhow' easily I might ho left to 
.‘<poil all I have done or siitfercd in theeausd 
of Freedom, I hanllydare wish another voy- 
age, OA'en if 1 had tho opportunity. It is a 
longtiiiio sineo wo met; hut we shall now 
soon eomo together in our ‘ Father's house,’ 
I trust. ‘Lotus hold fast that we already 
have,’ remembering ‘ w'e shall reap in duo 
time if w o faint, not.’ "Thanks be ever unto 
(iod. w’lio givoth us tlie. victory through 
Jesus (’hrist our Lord.’ And now’, my old 
warm-hoarted friend, ‘GiH)d-bye.’ 

“Your alVectionate cousin, 

“Joii.v Buowx.” 

The 2(1 of December was the day 
appointed for his execution. Nearly 
tliree thousand militia were early on 
the ground. Fears of a forcible rescue 
or of a servile iiisuiTection prevented 
a large attendance of citizens. Can- 
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non were so planted as to sweep every 
approaeli to the jail, and to blow the 
prisoner into slireds ni)on the first in- 
timation of tumult. Virginia lield 
her breatli until she heard tliat the 
old man was dead. 

Brown rose at daybreak, and con- 
tinued writ ing with energy until half- 
past ten, when he was told to prepare 
to die. He shook hands Avitli tlie 
sheriff, visited the eel I of Co]Hdand 
and Green, to whom he handed a 
quarter of a dollar ca('h, saying he 
had no more use for money, and hade 
them adieu. lie next visitcMl Cook 
and Cop]»oe, the fbraier of whom had 
made onfes^i<»n, wliieh he pro- 
nounced false; saying lie liad never 
sent Ciiok to Harper's I'erry, as lie 
had stati'd. lie lianded a (piarter to 
Coppo(i also, sliook hands with him, 
and 2 )arted. .He then visited and 
bade a kindly good-bye to his more 
especial comrade, Stevems, gave him 
a quarter, and cliarged him not to 
betray liis friends. A sixth, named 
Ilazlett, was confined in the same 
prison, lint he did not visit him, de- 
nying all knowledge of him. 

He walked out of tlie jail at 11 
o’clo('k; an eye-witness said — “with 
a radiant c'oimtenanctj, and the step 
of a compicror.” His face was even 
joyous, and it lias been remarked 
that jirobably liis was tlie lightest 
heart in Charlestown that day. A 
black woman, with a little child in 
lier arms, stood hy the door. He 
Btoi)]M?d a moment, and, stooping, 
kissed the child afteidionately. An- 
other black woman, with a child, as 
lie passed along, exclaimed: “God 
bless you, old man ! I wisli I could 
help you; but I can’t.” He looked 
at her with a tear in his eye. He 
mounted the wagon beside his jailor, 


Capt. Avis, who had been one of the 
bravest of his captors, who had treat- 
ed him very kindly, and to whom he 
was profoundly grateful. The wagon 
\vas instantly surrounded by six coin- 
panies of militia. Being asked, on 
the w'ay, if he felt any fear, he rc- 
])lie<l : “ It has been a characteristic 
of me from infancy not to suffer from 
physicid fear. 1 have suffered a 
thousand times more from baslif ill- 
ness than from fear.” The day was 
clear and bright, and lie remarked, as 
he rode, that the country seemed 
Axuy beautiful. Arrived at the gal- 
lows, he said : “ I see no citizens 
here ; where are they ?” “ None but 

tlie troo])s are allowed to bo preMcnt,” 
was tlie reply. “That ought not to 
be,” said lie; “citizens slioultl bo 
allowed to be ]iresent as well as o\]i- 
ers.” He bade adieu to some at- 
quaintances at the foot of the gal- 
lows, and was first to mount tlie scaf- 
Ibhl. His stc]) was still firm, and 
bis bearing calm, yet liojicful. Tlio 
j lioiir lia\ iiig come, he said to Caj»t. 
j Avis : “ I liave no words to thank 
yon for all your kindness to me.” His 
elbows «nnd ankles being jiinioned, 
the white cap drawn over liis eyes, 
tlie liangmaii’s rope adjusted around 
liis neck, be stood waiting for death. 
“Caj)t. Brown, said the shcritl, 
“yon are not standing on the drop. 
Will yon come forward ?” “I ciin't 
see,” was liis finn answer ; you 
must lead me.” The sheriff led liim 
forward to the center of the drop* 
“ Shall I give you a handkcndiicf, 
and lot you drop it as a signal? 

“ No ; I am ready at any time ; but 
do not keep me needlessly waiting. 
In defiance of this reasonable request, 
he was kept standing thus scveriu 
minutes, while a military parade and 
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display of readiness to repel an ima- 
ginary foe were enacted. The time 
pecmcd an hour to the impatient 
spectators; even tlie soldiers began 
to iniinnur — ‘‘ Shame !” At last, the j 
order was given, the rope cut with a 
hatchet, and the trap fell; but so 
short a distaiujc that the victim con- 
tiimcd to struggle and to suller for 
a considerable time. Ih.'ing at length 
duly pronoinuied dead, he w'as cut 
down after thirty-eight minutes’ sus- 


pension. His body was conveyed to 
Harper’s Ferry, and delivered to his 
widow, by whom it was borne to her 
far northern home, ain<mg the moun- 
tains he S4> loVed, and where lie was 
so beloved.'' 

There let it n'st forever, while the 
j)atli to it is Worn deeper and dee})er 
by the ])ilgriin fe(?t of the race he 
so bravely though rashly end(*avorcd 
to rescue from a hideous and debas- 
ing thraldom! 


XXL 

THE rilESIDEXTlAL CANVASS OF 1860. 


TiiRvotc polled for Fremont and 
Dayton in 1S56 considerably exceed- 
ed the solid strength, at that time, of 
the I?i*publi<‘an party. It was swelled 
in [ tn-t by the ])crsonal ])opnlarity of 
Col. Fremont, whose jirovious career 
of adventure and of daring —his ex- 
j'loiMiion<, discoveries, judvations, and 
peril; — appealed, in view of his com- 
parative youth fiir a Presidential ean- 
di(lat<*, witli resistless fascination, to 
the noble voung men of on r country; i 
wliilehis silcnc.e and patience tbrongb- j 
out the canvass, under a tierfect tem- j 
pest of preposterous yet Jinnoving j 
cahnmiics, had contrihiited to widen 
tlic circle of his admirers and friemls. 
A most wanton and brutal personal 
assault' on Senator Suinner, of l^las- 
Bacliusetts, by Representative Rrooks 
of South Carolina, abetted by Rej>i*e 

* Cook, Coppoc, Coixsland, and Orcen (a black), 
hanged at Cliarlostown a fortnight after 
BrowTi — DeiH^mhcr IGth; St ovens and Ilazfitt 
■^'oro likewise hangod on tlio Kith of March 
following. The confederates of Brown, who 


sentatives Ktdtt, of South Carolina, 
and Edmundsoii, of Virginia, doubt- 
less coiitrihuletl al.-o to swell the Re- 
j)ubliean vote of the following Au- 
tumn. Mr. Sumner had made an 
elaborate speech in the Senate on the 
Kansas qin‘sli(Ui — a speech not with- 
out gravi* faults of concejdion and of 
style, but iu»wit^e. ohuoxious to the 
eliarge of violating thi* deceiu-ies of 
debate ]»y niijnstiHahle peivonalities. 
Yet, on tlio assum]>tion that its au- 
thor had therein unwarrantably as- 
sailed and ridictiled Jmlge llutlcr — 
one of South (’arolina's Senators, 
and a relative of Mr. Jlnmks — ^hc 
was assaulted hv surprise while sit- 
ting in his place (though a few min- 
utes after the Senate had adjourned 
tor tlie day), knocked to the floor 
senseless, and hcaten, wliile helpless 

Bucpocdcd in mtiking their eso;ipc, were Owen 
Urowu, liMrclny C'uppoe, CharlcH T. Tidd, 
Francis Jacksou Merriam, and Osborne V. An- 
derson, a colored man. 

1 May 22, 1S56. 
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and nnconscions, till the rage of his 
immediate assailant was thoroughly 
satiated. Mr. Sumner was so much 
injurcMl as to be com])clled to aban- 
don Ids seat and take a voyage to 
Europe, where, under tlie best medi- 
cal treatment, Iiis health M’as slowly 
restored. The infliction on Brooks, 
by a Washington court, of a i)altry 
fine® for this outrage, tended to deep- 
en and diffuse popular indignation at 
the Nortli, which tlie nnop])oscd re- 
election of Brooks — he having re- 
signcMl, because of a vote of censure 
from a majority of the ITonse — did 
not tend to allay. Of Fremont’s ag- 
gregate vote — l,il41,812 —it is proba- 
ble that all above 1, "200, 000 was giv'- 
eu liim on grounds ])ersonal to him- 
self, or from iiii]>iilscs growing out of 
the Sumner outrage. 

A(‘ct)rdingly, the elections of isr>7 
exhibited a diminution of Republi- 
can strength — the eleven States wliich 
had voted for Fremont, giving liirn an 
aggregate popular jnaj< »ri ty of i>vor 
250,000, now giving but little over 
50,000 for the Repuhliean tickets. 
All the New England States were 
still carried hy the Rc]>ublicans, hut 
by majorities diininishe<|, in the aver- 
age, Jijore tlian lialf’ wliile that of 
Connecticut was reduced from 7,715 
to 540. So, in Ohio, Oov. Chase was 
this year reelected by l,4.'Sl, tliougli 
Fremont had 10,C2I5; wliilo Gov. 
Lowe, in Iowa, had but 2,151, where 
Fremont had receivenl 7,784; and 
Gov. Jiandall was cliosen in Wis- 
consin by barely IIS, wliere Fremont 
had received 13,247. No liepuhli- 
can State was actually revolntion- 

*0f $:}oo. 

' XlinuGsota choso three Mem1)ers to the 
House, on Iho assumption that her population 
was sufficient to warrant her in niniTnipg that 


ized, liow-ever, but NewTork; wdiere 
— owing, ill part, to local questions 
and influences — Fremont’s magnifi- 
cent plurality of 80,00Q was cliauged 
to a Democratic plurality of 18,(100. 
It appeared in this, as in most other 
Free States, that the decline or disso- 
lution of the “American” or Fill- 
more party inured mainly to the 
benefit of the triiim]>hant Democra- 
cy ; though Pennsylvania, and possi- 
bly Rliode Island, were exceptions. 
To swell the resistless tide, Minuet 
sota and Oregon — both in the ex- 
treme North — oa(;h framed a State 
Constitution this year, and took po- 
sition in line with the dominant 
])arty —Minnesota hy a small, Orc- 
gf)n hy an overwhelming^, majority 
--the tw’o sw(^lling hy four Sena- 
toi*3 and four’* Representatives the 
already invimiihlo strength of the 
Democracy. 

The 0|)])osition was utterly power- 
less against tliis surge ; but w’liat 
tli(»y dare hardly undertake, Mr. Bu- 
chanan was able to cfleet. By bis 
utterly indefensible attempt t( 

]>f the Locomi>ton Constitution 
upon Kansas, in <;hiriny: ctuitradic- 
tion b) bis siiiooth and volubh? ])ro- 
j fessions regarding “Ptqnilar Sov 
eignty,” “the will of the majority,’ 
et(?., etc., he enablcal the Re[>nh- 
licaiis, ill .1858, to hold, hy majorities 
almost unifi irmly increased, all tlus 
States they liad carried the ])recediiig 
year, and reverse the last year’s ma- 
jority against them in New’ York; 
carry Pennsylvania for the first time 
by over 28,000 majority; triuirj])h 
even in Now Jersey under an equiv- 

numbor— or, nt leafit, soon would be. 8bo has 
since chosen but two, being entitled to no moco 
— ^in fact, hardly to so many— under the Census 
of I860. 
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ocal organization ; bring over Min- 
nesota by a close vote; and swell 
their majority in Ohio to fully 20,000. 
They were beaten in Indiana on the 
State ticket by a very slender major- 
ity, but carried seven of tlie eleven 
Keiu’esentatives in Congress, beside 
]iel})ing elect an anti-Leeompton 
Democrat in anotlier district ; \rbilc 
Michigan, Iowa, and Wisconsin, chose 
Ilej>ublican tickets — as of late liad 
been usual with them— by rospccd- 
able majorities, and the last named 
by one increased to nearly 6,000. 
California and Oregon still adhered 
to Demo<*ra(*y of the most pro-Slaveiy 
tyjK), by decisive inajoritiis. 

Illinois was this year the arena of 
a j)ecidiar contest. Senator Douglas 
had taken so jxroininent and so cfli- 
cient a i>art in the dt.deat of tlie Le- 
coinj)ton abomination, that a number 
of tbe leading Eepublieans of other 
States wore desirous that tlu‘ir Illinois 
lii'ethren should unite in choosing a 
J.cgishituro pledged to return liim. 
In a \otc substantially iinanijnous, to 
tlie seat lie bad s<r ai)ly tilled. But 
it \viiA liardly in human nature that 
those til us apjiealed to should, be- 
cause of one good at*t, rcci»gnize and 
treat as a friend one whom they had 
kiu)wn lor nearly twenty years as the 
ablest, most indefatigable, and by no 
means the most senipnhius, of their 
adveivaries. They held a sort of 
State Convention, therefore, and pre- 
sented Aukatiam Lincoln as a Re- 
publi(;an competitor for Mr. Doug- 
las’s seat; and he opened the eaiivass 
at once,^ in a terse, forcible, and tho- 
JPouglily “ radical” speech, wherein lie 
enunciated the then startling, if not 
absolutely novel, doctrine that the 


Union cannot permftnently endure 
half Slave and half Free, Said Mr. 
Lincoln : 

“If we could first know where we arc, and 
whither we are tending:, we c«>uld better 
judi^e what to do, and liow to do it. We 
are now far into the firtli year since a policy 
was initiated with tlie avowed oliject and 
confident proiiii. eof piil!iiif|r an end to Sla- 
very aj^itation. T’lider tlie operation of that 
policy, that a;ritatinii ]ia.s not only not 
ceased, hut lias consiaiitly aii^rsnented. In 
my opinion, it will not I'ease until a crisis 
shall have been reaclieil and ])assed. ‘A 
hunso divided ajrainst itsdt' cannot stand.’ 

1 believe this (lovcrnment cannot penna- 
neiitly endure half slave and ball’lree. 1 do 
not expect the rnion to be dissolved — I do ' 
not expect the lioiise to fall — but I do ex])ect 
that it will cease to he divided. It will be- 
come all one tliinj; or all the other. Either 
the opponents of Slavery will arrest the fur- 
ther spread of it, and place it where tlie pub- 
lie mind shall n‘st in tbe belief that it is in 
the course of ultimate extinction; or its ad- 
vocates will pusli it forward till it sliall be- 
<*oTne alike lawful in all tlic Stales, old as 
well as new — North as well asSoutli.” 

This ahnOfit pro]>hctio statement, 
from one horn in Kentucky, and who 
had been known, ])nor to tbea])pcar- 
ance of tint Dred Scott decision, as a 
rather conservative Whig, was put 
forth, more than four mouths before 
Gov. Seward, * as if under a like pre- 
inouitiiui of c g events, said : 

“These antajroiiistic systems are continu- 
ally coininjr into closer contact, and collision 
results. 

•‘t^liall T tell you what this collision 
means? They who think that it is acci- 
dental, unnecessary, the work of interested 
or fanatical ajritators, and therefore ephenie- 
rul, mistake the case altofielher. It a* an ir- 
Tt'}>rcs)iilde conjfict b»‘tweoii opposiiij? and 
eiiduriu}; forces; and it moans that the 
Vnited State.s must ami will, sooner or later, 
beeoinc either entirely a slavc-holdiiijr na- 
tion, OP entirely a free-labor nation. Kitlior 
the cotton and rice-lields of South Carolina 
and the sufjcar ]>I:intatioiis of Louisiana will 
ultiniately bo tilled by free labor, and Charles- 
ton and "New Orleans become marts for le- 
pitimate merchandise alone, or else the rye- 
fields and wheat-fields of Massachusetts 


* At Springfield, 111., Juno 17, 1868. 


® At Rochester, N. Y., Oct 2."), 1858. 
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and New York must again bo Biirrendercd 
by thoir farmers to slave culture and to the 
production of slaves, and Boston and New 
York become once more markets for trade 
in the bodies and souls of men. It is the 
failure to apprehend tliis great truth that 
induces so many unsuccessrul attempts at 
final eomjiroiniso between the Slave and 
Free States; and it is the existence of 
this great fact that renders all such pretend- 
ed compromises, when made, vain and 
ephemeral.” • 

Mr. Lincoln, in liis brief Sjn’ing- 
field speecli, furnished tlie sliortcst 
and sharpest e.\positi(»n ever yet 
given of the doctrine vaunted as 
‘ Popular Sovereignty,’ viz. : 

“This necessity flbr a jiopular indorse- 
ment of the ptdicy emlxMlicd in the Ncliraska- 
Kansas bill | had not been o verb )okcd; but 
had been provide<l for, as well as miglit be, 
in the iini.’H'le aigiimeiit <»f ‘Splatter Sover- 
eignty,’ oiherwiso called ‘suTcd right of 
Bcif-govcrnment which latter jdirase, 
tliougli expressive of the only rightful basis 
of any government, was so perverted, in 
this attempted use of it, as to amount t(»jnst j 
this: That, if any one hkih rho^n^c to timiace 
another^ no thM ntun nhall he aUoiced to 
object^'' 

Mr. Douglas promptly jo! lual issue 
and an oral (anivasi of uninjualed 
interest, eoiisidoring the smallness of 
the stake, was prosemited l»y these 
eapahle and jiraeticed j>oj)ular de- 
baters, before immense am lienees 
their fellow-citizens, up to the eve )f 
the State Election. In the event, 
Mr. Douglas w'as siieitessful, s<*euring 
54 to 40 of the members <d* the Leg- 
islature, and being prom |>tly reelect- 
ed by them ; but tlie enndidates fa- 
vorable to Mr. Lincoln liad a plurality 
of the popular vote.^ 

Tlie Elections of 1 S59 were not es- 
pecially sign if leant, save that, in New 
York, what lemained of the ‘‘ Ame- 
rican” party, instead of nominating a 

• For Lincoln, 124,603; for Douglas, 121,]:{0; 
Lincoln's plurality, 3,568. But over 1,000 Dem- 
ocratic votes were Bcattored and lost, in obe- 


Statc ticket of their own men, adopt- 
ed the expedient of selecting their 
candidates alternately from the tickets 
of the two great parties — of course, 
powerfully aiding that which must 
otherwise have been beaten tlirougli- 
oiit. Tlie 25,000 votes thus cast 
elected three of the Democratic can- 
didates by majorities of 328 to 1,450 ; 
while the Repnldicans ])la(fed on the 
‘^American ticket” had majorities 
ranging from 45,104 to 49,447 ; and 
one Repnblicfiu candidate was chosen 
over the joint vote of both the advei'so 
parties. In this “ balance-of-power” 
movement of the Anioricansw’as fore- 
sliadow’od the ‘‘ Fusion” cleetund 
tickets of 1800. 

The indignant, scornful rhetoric 
wherewith Mr. Wol>st(T had seouti*<l 
the suggestion, that Slavcuy might 
possibly ho (‘stalilislied in New ]\re.\i- 
co, and spurned the idea of reenact- 
ing the laws of God” by prohiliitirig 
it there, had scarcely died out of the 
public ear, wlien tlie Legislature of 
j that vast Tcu‘ritory proceeded, at iis 
' session in 1850, to do the very thing 
which he had ileeincd so inconcciva- 
j hie. Assuming the legal existence 
of Slavery in that Territory, in ac- 
! eordance with tlie Dred Scott ileci- 
I sioii, the Legislature proceeded to 
pass “An act to provide for tlie pro- 
tection of jiroperty in slaves,” w liere- 
]y severe penalties were provided 
for “ stealing,” or “enticing away” 
said j)roperty, or “ inciting” said pn> 
perty to “discontent” or “insuhordi- 
iiation.” The spirit of this notable act 
is fairly exliibitcd in the following 
provisions : 

dicnce to clircctionB from Waaliington-”^^' 
DougloR’s appruhendod return being exoeedingl/ 
dlstostoful to President Buchaium. 
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“Sbo. 10. Any person may lawfully take 
up or apprehend any slave who shall have 
run away, or bo absonthii' himself from the 
custody or service of his master or owner, 
and nmy lawfully use or employ such force 
as may bo necessary to take up or appre- 
hend sucli slave; and such i)erson, upon 
the delivery of such slave to liis master or 
owner, or at such place us his master or 
owner may designate, sliall be entitled to 
demand or recover by suit any reward 
Avhieli may have been ollcred for the appre- 
hension or delivery of snc.h slave. And, if 
no reward have been offered, then such per- 
son so apprehend iiijr sncli slave shall, upon 
the <lelivery of such slave to his master or 
owner, or to the sherilf of the comity in 
wliicli such slave was a])preheiided, he en- 
titled to demand and reeover from such 
owner or master the sum of twenty dollars, 
besides ten cents for eacli mile of travel to 
and fn)m tlio place where such atfprehen- 
sion was made. 

‘•Sko. II. If any sheriff of any county 
within this Territory shall fail or refuse to 
receive witJi proper <‘are any runaway slave 
so offered to him for safe-kce(iiim, by siicli 
person ap[>rehendin;r the same, nr liisajreiit, 
such sherilf shall, upon conviction tliereof, 
ho lined in a sum not lesstlian live hundred 
dollars to tile use of the IVrritory, shall 
further he liable to the owner of Mich slave 
for his value, rei'overahle by civil suit, and 
shall he ineligible for reelectioii to the said 
otlice. 

‘•Si:. ,2''b Any slave who shall conduct 
li’jnself’ disorderly in a juildic jilace, or shall 
give insolent language or signs to any free 
white person, may he arresteil and taken by 
s?M*h person before a justice of the peace, 
who, npou trial and conviction, in a siim- 
inary manner, shall cause his constable to 
giv.i such slave any iiunilK’r <»f stri]>es up«ui 
Ids or her hare hack, nut exceeding thirty- 
nine. 


committed to the jail, or custody of a ]»roper 
officer, tf) bo released tho next day, on de- 
mand and payment of costs by the owner 
or master.” 

Anotlicr act passed by tlic same 
Legislature, “ Amendatory of the 
law redative to contracts between 
masters and servants” {pcons\ lias 
this unitpie ])rovision, wbicli might 
Lave aflbrded a bint to Soutli Caro- 
lina ill her worst estate; 

“ Skc. 4. — No Court r>f this Territory 
shall liave jnrisfllction, nor shall take cogrii- 
zaiiee, of any cause for the correction that 
! masters may give their servants for iicgleet 
I of their du!ie.*^ as servants; for tlu y are con- 
sidered as ilomesiic servants to llieir mas- 
ters, and they should correct their neglect 
and faults; for, as s«)Idicrs are puni.died by 
their chiefs, wit limit the intervention of 
tlie civil anlhority. ]»y reason of the salary 
they enjoy, an e«|ual right slionhl he grant- 
: e<l djose pers(tns who pay iheir money to bo 
. served in the ]n-o!ectiou of tlieir projiorty; 

I ProHdfd^ That siieli eorreeiion shall not ho 
i iiiliieied in ii cruel manner, with clubs or 
' '.tripes.” 

1'liese nets were directly inspired 
I iVcun AVnsliington, and were eiineted 
j under tlie sn])ervision and tutelage 
' (if the Federal oftieers stationed in 
tlie TiuTltorv. Stuno of these were 
])ersonally slaveliolders ; otliers were 
only anxious to eomniciid themselves 
to tlie notim* and favor of their supe- 
riors ; and it was ea»y for them to 
j persuade tlie ignorant Mexicans, who 


21. Wlicii any slave shall bo con- ; 
victed of any criiiio or inisdomcaiic»r, for 
which tho penalty assigned by law is, in 
whole or in part, the lino of a sum of mo- 
ney, tho court passing soiitonce on him may, 
in its discretion, snhst’tnio for such lino cor- j 
poral punishment, or bramliuff^ or stripes, j 
“Sko. 20. No slave shall he [icrinitted to j 
go from tho premises of liis owner or mas- ■ 
ter after sunset and helbre sunrise, without 
a W’ritten pass, specifying the p.-irticular 
plttco or places to which such slave is i»er- 
initted to go; and any whit v person is au- 
thorized to take any slave who, u[»on do- ' 
Hiaiul, shall not exhibit such pass, before 
any justice of the petme, who, upon snm- 
wary investigation, shall cause smdi slave to 
ho wliippcd with not more than thirty-nine 
atnpea ufion liis or her bare back, and to bo 


imiiiily C(un[)osed tln.^ i.egislature, 
that sueli acts would i*aiiso tlie liea- 
venly dews of Fi*deral patronage to 
fall in boundless profusion oil tlie 
arid, tliirsty hills of their Territory. 
And, wliilc llie number of slaves held 
in N(^w Mcxii*o might never bo great, 
its salubrity, and the ease wherewith 
a mere subsistence is maintained 
tliere, might well have eoiniueuded 
it to lavor as a breeding-ground of 
black eliattcls for the unhealtliy 
swamps and lowlands of Arkansas 
aud Louisiana. In any case, its sub- 
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Bervicnee to tlie Slave Power was as- 
sured hytlie mere legalization of life- 
long bondage and unrequited labor 
on its narrow but fertile intervales, 
and ill its mines of precious ore. 

Tlie XXXVItli Congress assem- 
bled at Wasliington Monday, De- 
cember 1859. The Senate was 
still strongly Democratie, though the 
Ecpuldiean minority tlierein had 
grown gradually, until it nundK‘red 
twenty-fonr. Indiana, Minnesota, 
California, and Oregon, were still 
represented by Denioerats, as were 
in part Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illi- 
nois; but the strong anti-Li‘eonipton 
wave of 1 858 liad swe]>t into the 
House dolegatiiiiis from Xew York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota, 
decidedly hostile to the Administra- 
tion; nnd these, with unaninuuis 
Republican delegations from all the 
New England States, left no clear 
majority for any [)arty. On tlie first 
ballot for Speaker, Tliomas S. llo- 
coek, Dem., of Virginia, received 
eighty-six votes; Jolui Slierman, 
Ren., of Ohio, sixtj^-six ; Galusha A. 
Grow, Rep., of Pennsylvania, forty- 
three : tw(*nty-two were divided ]>e- 
twocn three “AinenVans’’ or South- 
ern Whigs, and thirteen w(u-e scat- 
tered mainly iqion anti-Lecornptoii 
Democrats : Avhole number cast, 230; 
neciessary for a choice, 110. 

Mr. Ihirnetf, ol* Kentucky, now 
moved that the House adjourn till 
to-morrow, which was negatived — 
Yeas lUO; Nays 130: whereupon 
Mr. John B. Ciark,’ of Missouri, 
rose, and, amid a biiower of objec- 
tions and interruptions, proj)osed the 
following preamble and resolution : 


“ Whereon^ certain members of this House, 
now in noinination for Bpenkcr, did indorse 
and rccoiuineiid the book hereinafter men- 
tioned, 

liemked^ Tliat the doctrines and senti- 
ments of a certsiiii book called ‘ The Impend- 
ing Crisis of the South — How to mejet it,’ 
jiiirporting to Jiave been written by one 
Hinton H. Holper, are iiisiirroctionary and 
hostile to the domestic ])cace and tranquillity 
of the (‘ountry; and that no member of tliis 
House wlio has indorsed and rec^onirncndud 
it, or the (‘oin])cnd from it, is fit to bo Speak- 
er of this House.” 

The bonk thus advertised was 
written by a young North Carolinian 
of the jioorer middle class, who, hav- 
ing migrated to California, and spent 
some time in the Northern States, 
had imbihod ideas respecting Slave- 
ry wliicli it was not safe to express 
in his native State. Those ideas he 
had emlxxlied in his “ Impending 
Crisis,” which was, in substance, a 
vehement a]>peal to the po<»r wliifes 
of the South against persisteiufc in 
servility to the slaveholders, bacIoMi 
by anqdc statistics, proving Slavery 
s])ecially injurious and degrading to 
them, as well as baleful ambbliglit- 
iug to the entire South. Tliis book, 
being deemed effective fis an anti- 
Shivery’ argmiient, whether in tlio 
North or in tlic South, had Ihk 
commemled to general attenlion, in 
a circular signed hy two tliinls, at 
least, of the Republican inembtris of 
the last Congress, including, of 
course, many of tliosc returned to 
the jireseut. Messm. Slierman and 
Grow, between Avhom the IhquihJi- 
can vote for Speaker was divided, 
were both among the signers' of thisJ 
(urcular. Hereupon, Mr. Clark pi'<^ 
ceeded to make, amid interruptions 
and questions of order, such a spce<.^h 
as a slavelioldcr might be expected 
to make on such a theme; urging 


’ Since known as an active and bitter BebeL 
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that no man who had recommended 
Bucli a book as Helper’s ought to be 
chosen Si)eakcr, and insisting on dis- 
cussing the contents and bearings of 
tliat book at leisure; whilst several 
Kepnblican members, instead of re- 
prehending this discreditable intcr- 
ruplion of the proper business of the 
House, and demanding that the Clerk 
gh(Hild j)rocecd to call the roll for 
another attempt to elect a Speaker, 
rose to deprecate, and explain, and 
apologize, and insist that, if tliey hul 
signed a recommcndaticni of any such 
book, it was in total ignorance of its 
contents, which they utterly con- 
demned and repudiated. Thus, amid 
great confusion, Mr. Claik carrie<l 
the ])oint he was aiming at ; and the 
House, after one more refusal — Yeas 
113; Xays 1 1 5 — c< )nsentud to adjourn 
at a little past two o’clock, without 
taking a sc*ct)!id ballot for Speaker. 

In the Senate, also. Slavery agita- 
tion was comineneed from the Demo- 
Ci’.itic side, oven before that ImhIv 
had been fairly organized, by a ve- 
F<»U'e, introduced by Mr. !Mason, of 
Virginia, calling for the most elabo- 
rat«? inrpiiry into the recent tragedy 
at llarjier's Ferry, and recpiiring the - 
Seleet Committee thereon to rej>ort j 
“whaf legislation may, in tlieir opin- ! 
i(»n, ])c. necessary for the future pres- ] 
crvatioii of the peace of the country," j 
etc. ; and hereupon the Senate jdung- 
ed into a discussion, which lasted 
Bcveral days. 

Mr. Clark, in like manner, resumed 
his dissertation on Helper immedi- 
ately on the assembling id’ the House 
next inoniing, having all manner t»f 
documents read from the Clerk’s 
desk ; and spinning out liis remarks 
to the utmost length. Wlien lie had 

« “ American.” 

20 


closed, Mr. John A. Gilmer,'* of K. C., 
moved a substitute, condemning all 
attempts at renewing Slavery agita- 
tion; whereupon Mr. Washbunie, of 
111., moved tliat the whole subject he 
laid on tlie table, wliicb was defeated 
by a tic vote : Yeas 110 ; Nays 116 : 
and the debate went on, simulta- 
neously wdth that on Jolin Brown 
and his doings in the Senate. A 
scciuid ballot for Speaker was not o]>-. 
tained until the close of llie third 
day’s proceedings, when Mr. Slii;r- 
man received 107 votes; ISlr. Bocock 
88; Mr. (iilnier2i2; and there were 
14 scattering. And still the two 
Houses continu(‘d to deliatc Jnhn 
■ Brown and lleljier, by way of dis- 
: couraging Slavery agitation, iiiter- 
• spersed with readings i>f tlie choicest 
‘ and s])ieiest extracts from lleljier, 

; and occ*asional liallots for S]>i*al<er- 
Mr. SliiM-manV vote riMug to 112, 
while 1 10 were necessary for a choice. 
The total v«>tc was dinilni>hed, after 
a few days, as iiiemhiu’s ]>airi‘d off 
and left WashingOm ; hut Mr. v^lior- 
nian contiiiiieil to lack from three to 
live ofan election ; until tinally, after 
eight weeks liad b(*en thus spent, he 
jKMvmptorilv declined; and Mr. AVil- 
liam Pennington — ex-Goveriior of 
New »lcrscy, and mov, for the first 
time, a iiieniher of the House- -was 
presented in liis stead. !Mr. Bocoek 
was also witluVrawn, and the entire 
])ro-Slavcrv strength concentrated, so 
far as possibli*, on iVFr. AYin. N. II. 
Smith, “ American," of N. C. The 
next (fortieth) ballot gave Penning- 
ton 115 ; Smith 113; dohn G. HaA’is, 
aiiti-Lecompton Pein., of Iiuh, 2; 
and there Avere 4 scattering; ne(‘es- 
eary to sl choice 118. Finally, on the 
forty-fourth ballot/ Mr. Smith’s name 

• February 1, 1860. 
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having been withdrawn, the vote was 
declared : for Pennington llY ; John 
A. McOleniand, Dem., 85 ; John A. 
Gilmer, Airier., 16 ; and there were 
15 scattering. Mr. Geo. Priggs, of 
N. York (jity, avIio had hitherto voted 
with the Americans, now east his 
vote for Pennington, and elected 
liini — he having the exact nunihcr 
necessary to a choiec. Jolin W. For- 
ney, anti-Leeoin])ton Ileni., was soon 
after elected Clerk by a close vote. 

The majority in the Senate was 
not merely Democratic, of the Le- 
com])ton or cxtremepro-Slavery cjustc< 
it was esperaally liostilc to Senator 
Douglas, and determined to punish 
him for his ])owcrfnl opposition to 
the Lccoinpton hill, by reading him 
out of the ])arty. To this end, Mr. 
Jeflerson Davis submitted an elabo- 
rate scries of resoh es, wliereot* the 
following is the most material: 

‘‘ 4. RemJved, That neither CdiiirreHS nor 
a Territorial ]A?;rishitnre, wheth'-r hy direct | 
le}^ishiti«>n or lej^ishition of an indirect and 
unfriendly nature, j)nssi.‘ss the powfi* t<» an- 
nul orini|iair the constitnti(>ri;il rlfcht of any 
citizen of the Tnite^l StaU'S to take iiis slave 
property into t lie conmnm Ti-rritorie^ ; hut 
it is the duty «»f the Fcdcrul (iovcrnnicii! 
there to atVord for that, as for <jthcr specif^ 
of property, the nee<lful pnilection; and, if 
experience should at any time ])i-ovc that the 
Judiciary d<»es not possess |»owor to insure j 
adotpiato protection, it will then ijccoinc the 
duty of Con^jfresd to supply such deliciericy." 

These res( d ii t ions Int m< wl i I ied, "*a fter 
a coitference with friends,”and snb- 
iiiittcd afresh," prer^etiting the mate- 
rial ]>roposition in tliis shape : 

“ 4. JleHolvf-d^ That neither Corl;^^ess nor , 
a Territorial hefjfislatiirf. whether hy direc'.t | 

Feb. 2, ISOO. »5Feh. 21#, isco. 

May 24, I8G0. 

Yrak — Messrs. Bonjr.min, Bigler, Bragg, 
Bright, Brown, Cbcsnut, C. 0. Clay, Clingmuii, 
Crittenden, Davis, Fitzpatrick, Green, Owin. 
Hammond, Hemphill, Iluntor, Iverson, Johnson, 
of Ark., Johnson, of Tenn., Kennedy, Lane 
(Oregon), Latliam, Mallory, Mason, Nicholson, 


legislation or legislation of on indirect and 
unfriendly character, possesses power to an- 
nul or impair the constitutional right of any 
citizen of the United States to take liis slave 
projierty into the common Territories, and 
there hold and ei^oy the same while the ter- 
ritorial condition remains.^’ 

The discmssloii of the series con- 
sumed a large share of the time 
and attention of the Senate during 
the entire session. It ultimately 
transpired that they had been in- 
dorsed by a ‘ Lecomptou’ or regular 
Democratic caucus, and that their 
ulterior object was the reading of 
Mr. Douglas, and other tenaeJoiia 
champions of ^ Popular Sovereignty,’ 
out of the Democratic party. At 
length,’’* the Senate came to a vote oii 
the lirst of the series, which was m 
follows : 

I “1. AVWmZ, That, in the* adoption of the 
I FvdcraUhuistitutiiui, lheStat.es adopting the 
sniiie acted severally as free and iiidein JHl- 
ent sovereignties, delegating a porthui of 
their jMiwcr-s t(» he extu’cised l*y the Fc<h r;il 
(iovernmeiit for tlm im reased seciiriiy of 
each against dangt'rs. (hwuxlir as well jis 
foreign; am! that any intermeddling hy :iiiy 
one or more States, or hy a (Minihinatioti of 
their citizens, witli the doniestie instilutiojis 
* of the others, on any pretext whatever, oo- 
litieal, moral, or religious, with a view tn tl>ur 
disiurlutncc or suhversion, is in violatitai of 
the (Constitution, insulting to the States -o 
I interfered witli, endangers their doim-.-'iir 
j peace and traiKpjillily— objects lor which rlie 
(\>ijstiliit.ion was funned -and, hy necessary 
consequonco, tends to weaken and destroy 
I the Union itself.” 

I Tills resolve was aimed directly at 
I the Kepuhlicans, and was passe#! ly a 
strict party vote— that is, hy the votes 
of all others in the aflirmative, tigainst 
the Ropuhlicans iu the negative: 
Yeas 86 ; Nays 19.’“ 

Pearco, Polk, Powell, Pugii, Kico. Sebastiiiu, 
Sliilell, Tliomgon, of N. J., Toombs, WigfaU, and 
Yiiloe — 3G. 

NayHt— Messrs. Bingham, Chandler, Clark, 
Collamer, Dixon, Doolittle, Fessenden, 

Foster, Grimos, Ualo, Ilainlin, Harlan, Kmg, 
Simmons, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Wads, and 
son— 19. 
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“2. J^esolml, That nef?ro Slavery, aa it 
exists in iitteen States (»t' this Union, goiii|>o- 
ges an important p<»rtion of their domestic 
iiislitutions. iiilicrited from their ancestor.^ 
and existing at the mloption of the Consti- 
tnlioii, by which it is recognized Jis consti- 
tuting an important element in the app<»r- 
tioiiment of powers among tlio States, and 
that no change of opinion or feeling on the 
i)art of the non-slaveliohling States of the 
Union, in relation to this institution, can 
justify them or their citizcMis in open or c*>v- 
ert attacks thereon, with a view to its over- 
throw ; ami tliat all such attacks arc in 
manifest violation of the mutual ami .solemn 
pledge to protc't and <lerend each other, 
given hy the States resiicetively on entering 
into the constitutional conipicl wlii<-h tornied 
tlic Union, and are a inanilest breacli of 
faith, and a violation of tlie most solemn ob- 
Jigatit)iis.** 

This wafi adojdod : •*(> ; Xays 

20 ; ilio divnsioii boing idetititnil with 
tlM‘. for(‘goit)g, Bavo that ^Ir. Truiti- 
hiill, of Illinois, was now ]>rcsent, 
addin" one to the Ropiihlican vote. 

AVliile the al)<»ve resolve was under 
con.sid(‘rutiun, Mr. JIarlan, of Iowa, 
moved to add to it as follows : 

“ Ihit the free <liscussion of the tnorallty 
siiul expediency of Slavery shouhl never be 
i i'\'rrered with hy the laws <if any State, or 
oi the Uiiite'.l Stales; and the freedom of 
Hj»eech and of the pre>s, on lliis and every 
' 'u* snl»ic< t of <Ioinestic and national pol- 
icy. should be iiiiiiiJtained i violate in all the 
Stat 

'riiis was rejected: Yeas 20; Navs 
36 (as upon the adoption of tlie sec- 
ond res(ilv(*, with tlie order reversed). 

licsnlretl^ That the Union of tliesc 
States rests on the etpiality of rights aiul 

Yeas — M essrs. Thi»iu.son (John R.,) of New 
Jorst'v, Bigler, of Pennsylvania, Uicc, of Minm?- 
Kohi, Bright, of Indiana, Uwin and Latham, of 
California, Lane, of Oregon — m all, .s'c/wt from 
Preo Slates; wiili Messrs. Keiiiietly and Pcanv, 
of Maryland, Iluiiter and Mason, of Virginia. 
Bragg and Clingnum, of Xortli t\-iroliiia, rhesnut 
and Hammond, of South Carolina, Iverson ar.d 
Toombs, of Georgia, C. 0. (Tay and Fit/.patrirk, 
of Alabama, Brown and I)avi.s, of Mi-^sissippi, 
Boujamin and Slidell, of Louisiana, Mallory and 
Yulee, of Florida, Ilcuipliill and ^Vigf:Ilk of 
exas, Crittenden and Powell, of Keiitiieky, .\. 
ohnson and Nicholson, of Teimossee, Green 


privileges among its members; and that it 
is espeeially tlie duty of the Senate, whi<;h 
represents the Stales in their sovereign ca- 
pacity, to resist all attempts to discriminato 
j either in relation to persons or i)roi)ert.y in 
I tho Territori(*s, wJiicli are the common po.s- 
j sessions ol’ the United States, so as to give 
I advaniage.s to the citizens <jf one State which 
! are not i^pi.-illy assured to those of every 
1 other State.’’ 

* This WJW also a(lo]>ttid -Yeas 36; 
Nays 18 : the ^ c^is, as iijiuii the first 
V(»tc; as also tlic Nays, cxce]»t that 
M(‘ssrs. Grimes and King did not vote. 

The ne.xt was the tnuclistoiic — its 
■tissage by a party vote the object 
’ of tlie movLMnent. Ft reads: 

t. Jtfuoh'eJ, That neither Congress nor 
a IVrritnrial Legislriturc, wheflier hy direct 
j legislation or legislation «)f an indirect and 
1 unfriendly charac ter, j^ossesses power to an- 
j mil or impair the c‘oustiiutional riglitof any 
j citi/on of the United Stales to take his slave 
j property into the <'on)moii Territorh-s. and 
I there h«dd and enjoy the same while the 
territorial condition remains.'* 

Tliis iinjiortant resolve — the sen- 
t(‘nce and (leatli-kiiell of Popular 
Soverei^iity” — was passial by the 
i deeisive majority of thirty-five Yeas 
t»> twenty-mio Nays’^ — evorv Demo- 
<*ratie Senator present bnt Mr. Pugh, 
of Oliio, voting for it ; tliougli Messra. 
Latliam, of California, Pitch, of Iiidi- 
; ana, l{iee, of Miiniosota, and perhaps 
I one or two otliers, had been known in 
other days as friends of AFr. Douglas, 
and ehaiu]nons ot* his doctrine. Mr. 
Dotnrlas liimself was absent thnuigh- 

! and Polk, (d* Missouri. R. W. Johnson aud Se- 
! baslian. of Arkansas— 2S from Slave Stales 
! alcme— t'vc'ry Blave Stale but Delawart^ being 
j fullv represc^iileil, and easting its full vote for 
this proposition. Total 35. 

Tlio Nays were — Mes.‘«rs. Fe 3 .sendon and 
TIamliu, of Maine, Clark and Hale, of New Hamp- 
shire, Bnmiier and Wilson, of Maasachiisetts, 
£«innuons. of Rhode Island, DLxon and Foster, 
of Connectieut, Collamer aud Foot, of Vermont, 
King, of New York, Ton Kyck, of Now Jersey, 
Pwjh and Wade, of Ohio, Trumbull, of niinois, 
. Bingham and Chaudlor, of Michigan, Doolittlo, 
1 of Wisconsin, Grimes aud Harlan, of lowar— 21 
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out, by reason of sictness. The neg- 
ative vote on this grave proposition 
was made up of the twenty Kepiibli- 
cans aforesaid, and Mr, Pugh. Nei- 
ther Mr. Critlenden, nor either of 
the Maryland Senators, had the cou- 
rage to oppose a ]»n»position whereby 
Mr. Jelferson Davis and liis confede- 
rates Avere permitted to brand, by an 
imposing A^^te of the Senate, not only 
tlie Re]>ubl leans, but the Douglas 
or anti-Leeoin]»ton Democrats also — 
composing an immense majority of 
the pco}>le of the Free States — iji 
effc(‘.t, as unfaithful to their Constitu- 
tional obligations, and making war on 
the guaranteed rights of the South. 

Mr. Clingman, of Nortli Carolina, 
proposi‘d the following : 

** Thai the ovi'SiinL' of ! 

the Territorii'S of the I iiitrd Stati's tbu's uof • 
require tiie iiitorvcntion <*f (’ou^xrcss lor llio , 
protedioa of property ia slaves.’* 

To this, Mr. Collamer, of VtTinont, 
moA'cd to alter the amendment, so as ; 
to make it read : j 

Rcsohetl, Ttiat, tlie existiiii; rdiulilioii of = 
tiie Territories nf t lie l/nitod Stairs tli)C‘s uot, 
and, ill our opinion, mrir trill, require,’’ etc. 

This Avas n^jected — l"eas 1(5 ; Nays 
33. Then ]\Ir. (dingnian's amend- 
ment was adopted : Veas 2d ; Nays 
23 ." 

‘‘5. Jienohffl, TJiat, if oxperioiifo slioiild 
at any time jirove that the jiidieial ami K.\- 
eoulive authority d<i m<t poN-i-^s iiieaii'* to 
insure ude<|iiate protection to ^••»llstilu- 
tioiial rights in a Territory, mid if the terri- 
torial ^^overiimeiit should tail <»r r« iuso t<i 
provide tlie ii»-eessary I’emedies for that pur- 
pose, it will ]»<; the duty of Coiijjre.^s to sup- 
ply such dclh ieiicy.” 

Mr. Clingman prop-ised h amend 
this, as follows : 

“ \j;a 3 — Messrs. Uigler, Biughiun. Bragg, 
Chandler, (’lark, Clingman, Collamer, Criltcmden, 
Dixon, Doolittle, Foot, (.irimes, ILde, Hamlin, 
Harlan, Johnson, of Tonne.ssce, Kciineily, J.a- 
tham, Polk, Pugh, Simmfms, Ten Kyek, Toombs, 
Trumbull, -Wade, and '\Vilson~2G. 


•* Provifletl, That it is not hereby intend- 
ed to assort the duty of Congress to provide 
a system of laws for the mainteiiaiice of 
tilavery.” 

Tliifl was rejected — ^Teas 12 ; Nays 
31 — only Messrs. Clark, Clingman, 
Dixon, Foot, Foster, Hale, Hamlin, 
Latham, Pngh, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, 
and Wilson, voting in the aflirmu- 
tive. 

The original resolution Avas then 
adapted ; as follows : Yeas 35 ; Nays 
2 — Messrs. Ilamlin and Trinnhull: 
the Y(*as being as n[>on tho adoption 
»f tho lirst resolve, with the suhtrae- 
! tion of Messrs. llroAvn and Thoms- 
and th(? addition of Mr. Ten Eyek. 

“0. livmhal^ Tlmt the inhahltnulM of a 
Territory of the 1. idled Suites, when they 
rightfidly loriii a Const it iitioii to he adiiiit- 
UmI as a Stall- into the I’nion, may tlien. fur 
the lirst time, Jiko tho piM»ple of a Siato 
when forming a new (’on>liliitiori. deei<le h r 
llu-mselves whether Slavery, a-* a doine--ii(», 
in^titmion, >hall ho maintained or prohili- 
ited witliin their jiirisdietion ; and ‘tlu-y 
shall bo admitted into tho I’riion, with <r 
without Slavery, as their eonstitutinu may 
])resoril)o at tho liino of tlieir admission.’” 

This was also ado[»ti.‘d, a- fdlow -: 
Veas 33 - - same as on the lirst ris 
i sulw, less Drown, ^Mallory, an<I Pugli; 
Nays 12 — Uiiigham, ('haiull»'r, Div- 
uiij Foot, Ftister, Hale, Pugh, Shii- 
jiioiis. Ten Eyck, Trumbull, AVade, 

, and Wilson. 

I “ 7 . litsuh'f'l, Tliat tho provision of 
j (*onsliluiion for tho rendition of fuL^itl^es 
; from Mfvire or labor, w ithout tho snh»pii«>u 
j of W’hioh tho I nioii eould not. have I'eeii 
! |i»nin-d, and tlio law’M of 1 711*1 and 
' w hich wen: eiiaeted to stuuiro its oxeeiifinii, 

I Mini llio inaiii features of w'liioli. heing simi- 
lar, bear the impress of nearly seventy yesirs 
<»f saiietiori by tho liigliost jndhual authority, 
slioiild bo honestly and faithfully ohserveil 
ami iiiuintaiaed by all who enjt>y tho beuc- 

j Nav 8 — Messrs. Beiijainin, Briglit, Brown, 

i Chesnut, Clay, Davis, Fitzpatrick, Green, 
moud, Hunter, Iverson, Lano, Mallory, Mason, 
Nicholson, Poarco, Pow’cU, Rico, Saulsbuiy, 
hastian, Slidell, AVigfall, and Vul... h 

from Slave States but Bright, Lano, and KicoJ 
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fits of onr compact of iiriion, and that all 
acts of individuals or of State Legislatures to 
defeat tlie purpose or nullify tlie require- 
ments of that provision, and the laws made 
ill pursuance of it, are hostile in character, 
suhversive of the Constitution, and revolu- 
tionary in thoir effect.” 

This, the last of the scries, was 
likewise adopted, as follows: Yeas 
30; Nays 6: Yeas as in the first in- 
stance, ex(;ept tliat Messrs. Pcarcc 
and Tlioinpson did not vote, thoir 
places beinj^ filled by l^tessrs. Tvn 
Eyck and Thomson ; while tlie Xays 
w(TO Messrs. Chandler, Clark, Foot, 
Hale, Wade, and Wilson. 

The Senate then jiroi'tMxled, on 
motion of Mr. Wilson, of Massachu- 
setts, to reconsider Mr. (’liiigmaii's 
ri :>oliition liitherto ^t^iven — Mr. 
son statiiiiij that, for himself and his 
friends, they wi<h(^<l t<» have nothintr 
to do with any pnrt of tluj seri(*.sainl 
tliereforo iimvv d (lie reconsideration ; 
wliicli prevailed: Yeas 2<) ; Mays 
And flic resolution of Mr. Clin^man, 
Lein*^ roconsidcred, was reject I'd. 

■Vnd so, Afr. Jellorson Davi.-'s en- 
tire series, without the eliancro of a 
Comma., aHirniiiig ami einphaMzinir 
tlie w«»iv! points of the Dred Setdt 
decifcJiin, ami assertiiiL: as vital trutli'^ 
])i*oj;osit ions which even tlie zv/ 

l)eino(*riicy voted down Avheii lir>t 
preseiiicd to a Democratic Xational 
Convention by Mr. Vaneev in 
Were now' adopted by tlui IJniti'd 
States Senate as neees- arv dediietions 
from tlie fundamental law <if the land. 


The Democratic M^ational (\mven- 
tioii of 1S5G had decided that its 
successor should meet at Cluirleston, 
S. C., which it accordingly di<l, on the 
23d of April, 1800. 

Ahniidant premonitions of a storm 
tad already been afibrded. One del- 


egation from tlie State of Xew York 
liad been chosen by the Convention 
wliieli nominated State officers at 
Syracuse the ])receding Autumn ; 
wdiilc anotlier had lieen elected by dis- 
tricts, under tluj auspices of Mr. Fer- 
nando Wood, tluai Mayor of the Com- 
mercial Emporium. The foi’inerwas 
iindei*stood to favor the m>minatioii 
of Senator Douglas for President ; the 
latter to o]>]iose it, and incline to en- 
tire aeqniescinice in whatiwer the 
Si)nth might ]>n>|»()se or desire. Tw'O 
_ del «.‘gut ions lia<l, in like mainicr,hecn 
1 chosen from Illinois, under similar 
au.>pi(!es. Tli(i National Committee 
had issued tickets to what it esteemed 
the regular, or aiiti-AVood, delegation 
fnun New York, admitting them to 
scjits in tilt? Convention, and ex- 
cluding tlu‘ir conijietitors. Francis 
I>. Flmiriioy. of Arkansas, w'as cliosen 
temporary Cliairman ; Gen. Caleb 
. Cushing, of Massachusetts, was, on 
the second day, made ])ermaneiit 
: President, and a ('ommittee on Plat- 
form, consisting of <‘ne mcmi'cr from 
each State, a]»poiiited. On the tliird 
day, tlie contests weri» decided in 

• favor of the anti-AVood delegation 
from Mi*\v York ami the Douglas 
men from Illinois. On the fourth, 

■ no progress was made. On the fifth, 
Air. Avery, of Norlli Carolina, from 

i a majority of the Committee on Plat- 

■ form (IT to I I), hut representing a 
niimu’ity of ihe Pt‘i>plo and ot the 
Electors td* Prcsitlent, reported a 

• scries, AvhiMvof the material proposi- 
I tiiui was as follow's: 

j “ lit'snh'oK Tli.it llio. pliitfonn ntloptcd at 
I Cinriiinali ho allinnoil, with the following 

• iv.-olulioiis : 

“Th.it tho National IK'inocnuy of tlio 
rnitcil Slates hold these eardiiial i«riuei])le3 
on tlio snhjeet of Slavery in the Terriliu-ies: 
First, That Congress has no power to ahol- 
i ish Slavery in tlie Territories; second, tliat 
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tlio Territorial Lejjislature lias no power to 
abolish slavery in tlioTorritorics, nor to pro- 
hibit the introduction of slaves therein, nor 
any power to destroy or impair the rifjht of 
property in slaves by any lesislution what- 
ever.” 

Mr. Henry B. Payne, of Ohio, <»n 
behalf of the ineiiibe«*s of said Coiii- 
initleo from all the Free States but 
California, Orcgiin, and Massachu- 
setts — States entitled to choose 173 
Electors, while those represent ed in 
the majority report were entitled 
to but 127 Electors — reported a plat- 
form, wbi<*h, as liiially modilieil, was 
presented by Mr. Samuels, of Iowa, 
in the ibllowin^ sliajx) : 

“ 1. Reso/pnf, That w(‘, tin* Dci/mcracY of 
the Union, in C^)nveIJtion asscmhkMl, heivliy 
declare onr atlirmanco of Ihe resolutions 
unaiiiiiK»n>^l\ luioplcd and ileelaml as a plat- 
form of [it'iiK*i|)le.s l»y tho l)cm(»rratie Con- 
vention at Cincinnati, in the year ls5(i. l)e- 
Ik'viiij' that Democratic princi[>lo.s are nii- 
clmufjeable in their nature, when a|i|irie<l to 
tho same snhjecL-malters; and we reeom- 
iiiend, us tho only rui’llierresolutitms, tho fol- 
lowing: 

“Inasmuch asditlereinros ofopiidon exist in 
the Doinocratic party as to the ii-.Hire and 
extent of tho powers of a 'rerritorial begis- 
latage, and as to tho |KMvers and duties <if 
Congress, under tho Cimslirution of the 
Vnitod States, over the insl.itutiuii of Slavery 
witliin tho Territorks : 

“2. AVwy/m/, TJiatllic Denio<'i’ati«’ I’arly 
will abide by tho decisioiis of tlio Supreme 
Court of the I’nited Slates on the tpiestioiis 
of Const itiitional law. 

“3. Rcsolcci!, Tliat it is tho duty of tho 
United States to atford ai]ii)Io and I’ompleto 
pn)toction to all itseilizeiis, wlietlierat liunio 
or abroad, and whether nativo or foreign. 

‘‘-t. RiHolred^ That one of tlio necessities 
of tho age, in a military, eomniereial, and 
postal jioint of view, is spei'dy eoinmunieu- 
tion between the Atlantic and J’acili<*. Slates; 
and the Jleniorratic, Tarty pledge such (jon- 
Btitiitional governiiieiit aid as will iiiMirotho 
construction of a railroad to tho J^icirio 
coast, at tho earliest pr.iej’a-ahlo period. 

“o. Resolred. Tliat l.'ie DeJiioi-ratie party 
are in fa^ or of the ac^nisiLinn of tho Island 
of Cuba, on siit h terms as - hall he lifiriorahJe 
to ourselves and just to Sjiain. 

‘.‘6. ReHt)l'Mf1y Tliat tho onaidments of State 
Legislatures to defeat the faithful execution 
of the Fugitive Slave Law\ are liostile in 
character, .subversive of the Constitution, 
aud revolutionary iu their ellcct.” 


Ifr. Avery’s report from the ma- 
jority was ultimately modified by 
him so as to read as follows : 

‘‘ Resolved, That tho platform adopted by 
tho Democratic party at Cincinnati ho 
ailinned, with the following explanatory res- 
olutions: 

“ First. ^I'hat the government of a Territory 
organized by an act of Congress, is provi- 
sional and temporary ; and, during its exist- 
ence, all citizens of the United States Lave 
an equal right to settle with their prop(?rty 
iu the Territory without tlieir rights, either 
of person or ]»ro])crty, being destroyed or 
inqiaired by et>ngressi<jnal or territorial legis- 
lation. 

“ St rond. 'fliat it is tin* duty of the Federal 
Giiveriiment, iu all its departments, to pro- 
l 4 ?ct, when necessary, the rights of ]>ersons 
and proiierty in tlie Territories, and wherever 
else its comstindiomd .‘lutliority oxtend.s. 

“ Third. That when the settlers in ii Terri- 
tory Iiaving an adequate population form a 
State Constitution, tlio right of sovereignty 
c«»intne.iices, and, being coM^ummafed hyacl- 
iiiUsion into the rnioii, tliey stand on an 
equal looting w itht lie j)eople of other States; 
and the State thus organized ought to he ad- 
millod into the Federal Unioii, whether lis 
coiisiirutioii ]>ro!iihits or recognizes the in- 
stitution of Slavery, 

“ Fnnrih. Tliat the Demoeratic party an in 
favor of the acqiii.Mlioii of the Island ol’Uij'ia, 
on siicli tiTins as shall ho honorable to our- 
selves ami just to Spain, at the earliest prie- 
ticahle iiioiiiciit. 

“ Fifth. Tliat the enactments of State leixis- 
laluivs to defeat the f.iitlifill execntioii of ll:o^ 
Fugitive Slave l.aw, are hostile in cliaracP r 
-uhver-ive <;f the ( ’oii.stitution, and revolii 
tioiiary iu their ellect. 

“ Sixth. That the I tetnocracy of the United 
States recognize it as the imperative duty of 
this lioviriinient to proloctlhe naturalizeil 
citizen in all his rights, wlietlier at homo or 
in foreign lands, to the same extcrifc as its 
native-horn citizens. 

“ Wlu rviis^ one of tho greatest necessities of 
tin*, ugi*. ill a politicid, commercial, postal 
and military iioiiit of view', is a spceily coiii- 
miinicatiou between the I'acilie and Atlantio 
coasts: Tlierefore, he it 

.Resfdml, That tho Democratic party do 
hendiv pledge tliemselvos to use every means 
in their power to .sticure the jiassage of some 
hill, to the extent of the constitutional au- 
thority of (kiiigress, for tho construction oi 
a Tiwitie Railroad, from tho Mississippi lliver 
to the Taeitic Ocean, at the earliest practica- 
ble period.” 

[TJie report concludes with resolves 1) hn( 

G of tlio I)oiigla.s platform, for which sco 
preceding culuiiin.J 
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Gen. Benj. F. Butler, of Massachu- 
setts, disagreeing with both these re- 
ports, proposed simply to reaffirm the 
Cincinnati })latform, and there stop. 

The majority report, it will be no 
ted, was concurred in by the repre- 
sentatives, in Committee, of each of 
tlie fifteen Slave States, with those of 
California and Oregon. Mr. Avery, 
in introducing it, very frankly an<l 
fairly set forth its ol)ject, and the 
grounds of ditlcrencc with the minor- 
ity, as follows : 

“ I liJivo stilted that wo domand at. the 
hands of oiir Nortlierii hretlnvn llii', 

iloor tliiit tlio proat priiifiple wliicli we 
isili slionld ho reoof^iiizod, and in Unit view F 
pjieak tlio enininon sontinientsof our consti- 
tuents iit home; and T intend no rtitlertioii 
upon tlniHO wlio cnt'.Ttjiin adilVcrcnt »»|iinion, 
wiicn [ say Unit, the rcsnlt.s and uliiniatc 
const‘tpionces to the Southern States of this 
conlc<lor:icy, if the P<»pular Sovcivi^nt.v doc- ; 
trine l>o {idoj)ted as tlie doctrine of the I Kano- 
cnitic. piirty, would he as d.iiiircrous and 
subversive of their rij'lits :is the iuloption of j 
the principle of Oon^ivssinnal intervention , 
or prohilntioii. Wo .say tlnit, in a conte*<t f*»p 
till! occupation of th“ Territories of the 
Vc'ted States, the Southern men i*ncumhen d 
• it li sl.ues cannot compote with the Emi- 
, ’.ifit Ai<l Siiciety at tlio Xorlli. AVe <*iy 
that the Kmiiri-fint Aid Society can send a 
voter to one of tlio Territories of the Vnileti 
S'.ites, to detcniiino ti <|iiesiion n latiiii' to 
Sl avery, f >rtlie sum a)f ; while it would 
CO-.! !he Soiilliern man the sum <»f $loo(i. 
AVe say, tlicn, that, wlierevertlieiv i.s a-oinpo* 
•tition hetween the Sontli and the N<»rtli, that 
the N'ortli cum and will, at loss expense and 
ditlicuMy, secure power, control, and alo- 
minion aiver the Territ«n*ies of the Federal 
(lovernhieiit; and if, then, you establish the 
dv)etrine that a Torritoriiil Le^^ishiture whia-li 
nuiy e.stahlished by (’a>n#xiv.ss in any Ter- 
ritory IniH the rijeht, alirca tly or indirectly. ta» 
nlVect the iiistituliam aif Slavery, then you can 
Kce tliat the I..cj^islatnro by its actiim, either 
directly or indirectly, may tinally exclude 
every man frotn the slavelioldin;j: States as 
clfectually as if you had adopted the AVilmot 
Proviso out and out. * * * 

“ but we are told that, in advocjitinp tin* 
doctrine w'o now do, we are viadatiiig bio 
principles of the Cincinnati platform. They 
W that the (Vuiadnnati ])hittorm is a Paipiilar 
Sovereignty platform ; that it wjis intoiialod 
to present and practically enforce that great 
P^iuciplo. Now, wo who made this report 


deny that lliis is the true construction of the 
C'iiicinimtl jihitform. We of the South .say 
that, when we votcil for tlio Cluciunati plat- 
form, wo understood, i'rom tlio fact that the 
Territories stiiml in tho same position as the 
District of C’ohimhia, that non-interference 
and Jion-iniei'vention in ilio Territories was 
that Hanie sort of non-interferenco and non- 
interyeiitioii pnicti*'ed in the District of Co- 
lumiiia. Now, wo maintain that Congress 
has no riglit to pi-ohihit or abolish Slav'cry 
in tlie District «»f Colnnil.i;i. WJiv? J*o- 
caiiso it is an existing institution/ It. be- 
comes the duly of < 'ouL'ress under llie Con- 
stitution to protect and clu-rlsli tho right of 
jiroperty in slaves in that. ItUtriet. hecjiuso 
the ConstiLulion does not give, them the 
power to ])rohiliit or i‘slahlisli Slavery. 
Kvery so^situi of Congiv-:<. N<»rthern men, 
Sonllierii men, mi!n of iiil parties. ;ire legis- 
lating to jiroteet. eherish and u]»ln)ld, the iii- 
stitiilioii of Slavery in tlie Dist rict of I'olnin- 
hia. * * * 

‘‘ It is said that tlu' Crmi’innali ]>latfonn is 
andiiaOKMis, and that wo uiij’-t exj>liiin it. At 
the South. Wo lutvo iriaintidned th.’it it liad 
no anihiguity ; that it did not mean l*o]Mdjir 
Sovereignly ; hut our Northern friends say 
that it f/'/ft mean Popular Soveriignly. 
X«>w, if we are going to explain it jjnd to 
declare its principle.s. I s.iy, let. ns either do- 
ehire them opeidy. hoMly. si|narely, or lei ns 
le.ave it as it is in the Cincinnati Platform. 

: 1 Wiint, and we of the South want, no ninro 
; doiilitful j»lat forms upon this or any other 
: ijiie.<tion. AVo ile^ire that this ('onveiitioil 
I slmnhl t.ike a Imld. sipiare st?n:d. Wliatdo 
the minority •»!' tlie conimitiee propojre? 

: Their M>lutit»n is to Icjive. tlie «iue>tiou to tho 
: deci>ion of the Supremo Court. ;md agree to 
I abide by any «le«n.''ion tli.-it may i»e made by ^ 
; tliiit trihumd between the eiti/eiis of :i Ter- 
i ritory upon tlio subject. Why, genllcTneii 
• of tlie minorilx, yon e;inn(»t Jiel[» yoiii>el ves! 

; That is no eoneessioii to us. There is no 
' neeosity for ]intl'.ng tliat in tlio jdiilt'orm, 

' because I lake it for granted that \on ai’O all 
' law-al»idingi'iti/efis. Kvery gentleman liero 
i from a non->laveholding State i.s a l:iw- 
; abiding citizen; luul, if he he so, why wo 
i know* that, when there is a decision ol tlio 
; Supreme C'oiirt, e\en adverse to his views, 

! lie will submit to it. * * * 

! “ A'oii siiy that this is a judicial (piestion, 

i AVe .say that it is not. but, if it he a jiuliciiJ 
question, it is imniatorial to viui how tho 
])latforni is made, hecaiise all you will li.avo 
to say i.s, ‘TliU is a jiniieial question ; tho 
' majority of the Convention wore of oiiO 
! opiniotr; 1 may entertain my own ojunion 
I upon tho question ; let the Supremo Court 
1 settle it.’ * * * 

“ Let us make a ])hitform about wliich there 
can bo no doubt, so that every man, North 
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and Sonth, may stand side by side on all 
issues connected with Slavery, and advocate 
the same principles. That is all we ask. 
All we demand at your hands is, that there 
sliall be no equivocation and no doubt in the 
]>o[)ular wind as to wdiat our principles are.” 

Mr. Pavne, on the other sido, quo- 
ted at length from the Cincihiiati 
plattbrin, from Mr. liiKdianaii’s let- 
ter of acccptanee, and from speeches 
of JTowell Cobh, Joliu 0. Breckin- 
ridgo, James L. Orr, A. II. Ste- 
phens, Jiulah P. Benjamin, James 
A. Bayard, James M. ^lason, Robert 
Tooinl>s, etc., to show that ‘Non- 
Intervention’ with ‘Popular S«>ver- 
eigJity’ was the original and estab- 
lished l)emocrati(j (iuctrine with re- 
<rard to Slavery in tlie T(*n'itories. 

The debate was continiKHl, amid 
great exeilcinent and some disord(?r, 
until Monday, April yOth, when the 
question was first taken on Gen. 
Butler’s ])roix)sition ; which was de- 
feated — Yeas 105 ; Nays IDS — as 
follows ; 

Yeas — Afaino, 3; Kassachnscits, 7= • Con- 
necticut, 21 ; New Jt-rsf v, Ti ; IViinsvlvania, 
Ifii; Delaware, 3; .Maryljiii<I, oj ; Vir^rinia. 
12.}; North (’amlirm. Hi ; (ieririria, JO; Mis- 
souri, 41; Tenrie.''.si*e, II; i\«*ntni*ky, 0: 
Minnesota, IV; Orc^fon, 3 — I <»;■). 

Nays — M aine, 5; Ni-w ilanip.-^liire, 5; 
Vermont, 5; Massacliu<ct.ts, 5; KImmK*. Is- 
land, -I , Coiinecticiit, 3.1; S\'W York, 30; 
New Jersey, 2; Pennsylvania, 101; Mary- , 
land, 21; Vir^'inia, 2}; Sonrb Camliiia, S; j 
Kloridji, 3; Abilijima, 1); Louisiana, 0; Mis- I 
sissipid, 7; Tc.vas, 1; Arkansas, 4; Missouri, 
4.V; Tennessee, 1; Kentucky, 3; Dliio, 23 ; 
Indiana, 13; Illinois. 1 1 ; Mielii^rari, 0 ; Wis- 
consin, 5 ; Iowa, 4; Minnesota, 21 ; Calii’or- 
nia, 4—108. 

The question was next taken on 
the regular minority report, as pre- 
sented in a moditied form by Mr. 
Samuels ; which \vas ad(q)ted, by the 
following Vote : 

Yeas — ^Mnine, 8; New Hampshire, 5 ; Ver- 
mont, 5; Massachusetts, 7; Rhode Island, 
4; Connecticut, 0; Now York, So; New 
Jersey, 5 ; Pennsylvania, 12 ; Mainland, 3} ; 


Virginia, 1; Missouri, 4; Tennessee, 1; 
Kentucky, 2} ; Ohio, 23 ; Indiana, 13; Illi- 
nois, 1 1 ; Michigan, 6 ; Wisconsin, B ; Iowa, 
4; Minnesota, 4— 165. 

Nays — Massachusetts, 6; Now Jersey, 2; 
Pennsylvania, 15; Delaware, 3; Maryland, 
4}; V^irginia, 14; North Cartdiria, 10; South 
Carolina, 8; (Jeorgia, 10; Florida, 3; Ala- 
bama, 0 ; Louisiana, 0 ; ^fississippi, 7 ; 
Texas, 4; Arkansas, 4; Missouri, 6; Tt*n- 
iiessce, ll; Kentucky, 9.} ; California, 4; 
Oregon, 3 — 138. 

Tlereiipon, lilr. L. P. Walker, of 
Alabama, ju’eseiited the written pro- 
test of the dedegates from that State, 
28 ill number, Bhowiiig that they 
were expressly instructiid by the 
State Couveiitioii which elected them 
iu»t to ai'qulesco in or Bubmit to any 
‘Sqnatt(*r Sovenngnty’ jilatforrn, but 
to witlidraw from the Ccoiveiitiiui in 
<msc such a one sbouhl be adojded. 
Among tin? resolves so adopted and 
made binding on their delegates by 
tlie Alabama State Convention, were 
tlie following: 

“ 1 . litHoh'oL hff the DnHOernry of the State 
of AfahiUmi ia- ( ourrntloa ansi ‘Wmtj 

iMilding all issms and priix'iplvs upon wIi'k li 
they have licivtofopc alliHatod and luUd 
with llui National Dciinuu-atic, Party In bo 
infurior in dignity and importance to tiio 
gnat question of Slavttry, tlicy content 
llieniselvrs with a general reatli nuance of 
the < ineinnati plalform as to sueli is><vn-», 
and also iudi»r.*«e saiil |»latf<irm .'i'^ l<i Slavery, 
together with the following resolutions: 

“2. JSxofrtiJ farther^ That wc* roaliirta so 
much of the liist resolution of the f>!anMna 
ado{)ted in the Convention hy (lie Ibino- 
cracy of this State, on the Stii of January, 
1850, us relati'S to the snhjiM-t of Slavery, to 
wit: ‘The imqualilied right of the ikc'JjIo 
oftlio Slaveholditig States to the proleclioii 
of their property in the States, in tlie Terri- 
tories, and In the wilderness in which Ter- 
ritorial (loverrimonts are as yet imorgan- 
i/AMl.’ 

“ 3. JicHolrcfl farther^ That, in order to moot- 
and clear away all rihstacles to a full enjev- 
Tiicut of this riglit in the Territories, wc re- 
atJinn the principle of the 9th resolution 
tiie Platform adopted in Convention hy tlio 
Democracy of this State, on the 14th or 
February, 1848, to wit : ‘ That it is thednty 
of the General Government, hv all ppj>p‘^’^ 
legislation, to socuro an entry into ti'^>so 
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Territories to all the citizens of the United 
Btutes, togother*\irith their property of every 
description ; and that the Buine should ho 
protected by tlie United Stales while the 
Territories are under its autliority.’ 

“ 4-. Ii(mlr.ed further^ Tliat the Constitution 
of the United States is a c«)nipa(*-t between 
Bovereis^^ onequal States, united upon 
the basis of perfect equality of rights and 
privileges. 

“5. Revolted farthtr^ That the Territories 
of tlio United States are cotiiinon property, 
in which the States have equal rights, and 
to which tlio citizens of every State may 
rightfully emigrate, with their slaves or 
otlier proi»erty recognize<l as such in any of 
the States of tlie Union, or by the Con.stiti]- 
tion of tlio United States. 

“ (}. Resolved furtlmr^ That tlie Congress of 
the United States has no ]jowt.‘r to aludish 
Slavery in the Territories, or to prohibit its 
introduction into any of them. 

“7. Remlred. further^ Tluit the Territorial 
Legislatures, created hy tlie legislation of 
Congress, have no power to aholish Slavery, 
or to proliibit the introduction of the s;une, 
or to imjmir hy unfriendly h‘gislation the 
Hecurity and full tMijoyment of the same 
within the Territories; and siieh eonstitu- 
tional pow(.T certainly does not belong to 
the peojile of the 'rerritories in any eapaeity, 
helbiv, in tlie e.\er<‘iso of a lawful authority, 
they form a Constitution jireparatory to ad- 
mis-^ion as a State into the Union ; and their 
act ion, in the oxereisc of siieh lawful au- 
thority, certainly can not oja-rate or take 
I'iMeet before their aetual adinission as a 
Stare into the Union. 

“8. Renohed further^ That the prineiples 
cr.iinciated hy Chief »lustice Taney, in liis 
opinion ill the J»red Scott ease, deny to tlie 
Territorial Legislature the power to destroy 
or iii'jiair, by any legislation wbaleveiMbe 
rigli’ of property in slaves, ami maintain it 
to he t lie duty of tbo Federal Covernment, 
in (tU of its departments, to protAjet the 
riglits of the owner of sneh property in the 
Territories ; and the prineiples so deelared 
arc hereby asserted to be tlie rights of the 
South, and the South should maintain them. 

‘‘ 0. licsohnl further^ 'fliat we liold all of 
the foregoing jirojiositions to contain rurdl- 
niil prinaipltH — true in themselves— and just 
and proper and necessary for the safety of 
all that is dear to us; aiul we do hereby in- 
struct our delegates to the Charleston Con- 
■veution to present them for the calm coii- 
Buieratiou and approval of tliat body — fnua 
wliose jusiico and patriotisiii wo anticipate 
tUeir adoption. 

“10. That our ddogates 

tlio Charleston Onnvontion are hereby 
wpressly instnicted to insist that said (^on- 
voiition shall adopt a platform of principles, 


recognizing distinctly the rights of the South, 
as asserted in the foregoing resolutions; and 
if the said National Convention shall refuse 
to iuIo[)t., in siihstance, the jiropositions em- 
hracotl in the preeeding resolutions, jirior to 
nominating candidates, our delegates to said 
Convention are hereby positively instnicted 
to withdraw Iherefiom. 

‘* ] 1. /kcsn/rrd furf/tct\ That our (h'legatcs 
to the (^liarli‘sti>n C'liivi iitipri shall <‘ast the 
vote of Alabama as a unit, and a majority of 
our delegates sliaM detc'piiiiii*.* how the vote 
of this State shall 1 h 5 giviai. 

“12. liiitohcd furtfn That an Execiitivo 
Commiltfe, to consist of one from each Con- 
gressional District, he Mppoiiited. whose duty 
it shall he, in the eviuit that our delegates 
witlnlraw from the Cliarleston (.'jinveiition, 
in obedience to the loth n-sulnrion. to call 
a Convention of the Demoeraey of Alahama, 
to meet at an early day to consider what is 
best to be <lone.’’ 

Tlio Alalmma del Citation coiudiided 
witii tlio follow ing fttatciiient : 

‘‘The poitits of ditforeiiee between fho 
Northern and the Southern 1 >emocraey are : 

“ 1. As iv:/ards the oj* Slavery as 

political institution in the Territories whilst 
thiw remain Territories, ami the power of 
the people of a Territory to oxclutle it hy 
unfriemlly lee'i.slalion ; and 

“2. As regards the duty of the Federal 
Uoverniiient to ])roteet tlio owner of slaves 
in the enjoyment, of liis property in the Ter- 
ritories *<0 long as they remain •?iii*h. 

“ This Con veiition ha.s refu.sed. h> 1 he I'lat- 
forni adopted, to .settle eiflier of the'^e ]»n>p- 
ositions ill l;ivf)r of tlie South. We deny 
to the people of a Territory any power to 
legi-'lale against the institution of Slavery; 
and wc assi-rt that, it is the duty of ilu- Fede- 
ral (oiviTijiMeiit, in all its departments, to 
jiroteet the owner of slaves in tin* enjoyment 
of his property in tlie Territories. These 
]»rineiples. as we state them, arc embodied 
ill the .\lahama IMatfonn. 

“Here, then, is a plain, exjdicit and direct 
issue between tills Cunveniion and the eoii- 
siitneiicy whieh we have the honor to repre- 
sent in tills body. 

“ lust nut ed, as xve are, not to waive this 
issue, the coutiiigeucy, therefore, lias arisen, 
xvlieii, in our opinion, it becomes our iluty 
! to witlidraw from this Coiiveiitiou. We beg, 

* Sir. to cominuiiicate this fact through yon, 

I ami to assure the Convention that we do so 
in no spirit of anger, hut under a sense of 
imperative obligation, properly ap])reciating 
its responsibilities and cheerfully submitting 
tt> its consequences.” 

Tlio Alabama delegation, wliich 
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included ex-Gov. John A. Winston, 
Win. L. Yancey, Reuben Chapman, 
ex-M. C., and other prominent citi- 
zens?, thereupon withdrew from the 
Convention. 

ill*. Burry, of Mississijjpi, next an- 
nounced the withdrawal of the entire 
Mississippi delegation. Mr. Glenn, 
of Alississippi, stated the grounds of 
such withdrawal, as follows: 

“ Sir, at CMiiciiinati we iwlopted a Platform 
on wliifli we all ai;recd. Now answer me, 
ye men of the Nortli. of I lie East, of the 
8outh, and of tlio West, wliat was the coii- 
Btrnotion plaoeil upon that JMatform in dif- 
ferent sei’tions of the Union? Yon at the 
West sail! it inefirit onetliin;,^; we .)f the 
South said it Jiieaiit anolliei*. Either we 
were ri^lit or von wm-o rijrlit; we wore ! 
wronjjf or von were wrou;'. Wo came hi*ro ' 
to ask \'in wliidi was ri^lit an<l which was 
wronL^ Yon have niainlaim**! yoiir position. 
You siy that yon catmot ns an acknowl- ; 
e<Ijfniont of that ri;,dit, which I tell you jicre i 
now, in cornin',^ titne will lieyonr only safety' i 
in your contcMs with tiie lJla<*k nepuhlicuns | 
of Ohio an<] of the North. ((Cheers.) 

** Why, sir, turn l)a<'k to the lii>1ory ofy^our 
own leading men. There sits adi.Ntinj^nished 
gentleman, Hon. Uharles E. of Michi- 

gan, once a representative of one of the 
Bovereigii States of tia* Union in ilm Semite, 
will) then voted that (Vm'/r<'ss Ji.ud the ctni- 
stitnf ioiii.'l power to pass the Wilniot Proviso, 
hikI to <!X<*lnd« Slavery from the Temtories : 
and now, when the Sni»remo Court h;issa:«l 
that it has not that jiower, lie conies forwai d 
and tells Mi.ssissippian.s tliat that, saiiio Con- 
gress is impotent to protect that same »j»e- 
cies of pro])erty'! There sits my distin- 
guished friend, the Senator from (ihio (Mr. 
l^igli), who, hilt a few nights since, told us 
Ironi tlijiL stand that, if a ferritorial (lovern- 
nieiit totally inisuseii their riowersor ahused 
them, Congress (M)iild wijie out tliat Territo- 
rial Uovenimentaltogetlier. .\nd yet, when 
we <‘oinij here and ask him to give ns pro- 
tection in ease that lerrilorial (lovernineiit 
robs ns of onr jiroperly and strikes the star 
whieli iinswers to (he ri niie of Mississippi 
from llie llag of the I nion, sofar as tho 
Ooiistitution gives liep protection, lio tells 
us, with Ills iiaiid Ujioii his heart — as Gov. 
Payne, of had hefore done — that thev 
will ])art with their Jives ladhre they Mill 
ackiiowlciigo tho principle which wo con- 
tenil for. 

^ ** Gentlemen, in such a situation of things 
in the OuiiventioiL of our great party, it is 


right that we should part. Go your way, 
and we will go ours. The South leaves you 
— not like Hagur, driven into the wilderness, 
friendless and alone — but I tell Soutliern 
men here, and, for them, I tell the North, 
that, in less than sixty days, you will find a 
iiniteil South standing side by side with us^ 
(Prolonged and enthusiastic cheering.)” 

Mr. Moiiton, of Louisiana, briefly 
announced that all the delegates from 
his State but two would withdraw 
from the C*>nvention, and protested 
against the riglit of the two to act or 
cast any vote in helialf of tlie State, 

lion. James Simons, of South Car- 
olina, announced the withdrawal of 
the delegation from that State, in a 
communication signed by all the 
thirtecui members thereof, in tlic 
words following: 

“Wc, tho undersigned delegates ap])ointcd 
hy' the Dcmoeratic State Con vent ion of 
Soiiili Carolina, heg leave respeet fully to 
state tiints a<*eorditig to the princijiles eniin- 
eiateil in their IMathirtn at Colnmhiti, tlio 
power, either of tlie Feileral GovernmcTit or 
of its agent, the Territorial Government, to 
ahnlish or legislate against property in slaves, 
hy either direi't or indirect legishiVion, is es- 
pecially denied ; and, as the Platform adoj»te«l 
liy the Convention palpably and inteiitioa- 
jilly prevents any expression anirming tlio 
iiu'.apaeity of the Territorial Government <0 
i to legislate, that they would not ho acting 
' ill gooil faith to their prineiples, or in 
j eonlaiiee witli the wisliOK of tlieir eon-t\ 

I tuents, t«) longer remain in this Convention, 
j and they hereby respectfully announce their 
wit lidrawal llierefrom.” 

Mr. John Milton, of FlonMa, next 
announced the unanimous withdraw al 
of the delegation from tliat Static, in a 
protest sigmid by five delegates, w liieli 
was read by Mr. Eppes, whcrei>f tlie 
essential portion is as follows: 

“Floriila, witli her Soutliern sisfers, is 
entitled to a clear and iinamhigiions recog- 
nition of her riglits in tlio Territories; and 
this being refused, hy tlie nyootion of tho 
minority report, we protest against receiving 
the Cincinnati Plntforin with the interpret- 
ation that it favors the doctrine of Squatter 
Sovereignty in the Territories — which clue- 
trine, in tho name of tho people represeutpd 
by us, wo repudiate.” 
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Mr. Guy M. Bryan, of Texas, next 
announced the withdrawal of the en- 
tire delegation from tliat State. In 
their i)rotest against the platform 
adopted by the Convention, they de- 
clared 

‘‘That it Is tlio ri,irlit of every oitizen to 
tahc his property, of any kind, includiiij^ 
pliives, into the eoniiuon territory belorif(in *5 
eciually to all the Slates of the Confederacy, 
Hinl to liavo it protected there under the 
Federal Oonstitiitijin. Neitlier Conjrrcss 
nor a 'i’erritorial Lej^islataro, nor any human 
power, lias any authority, either directly or 
indirectly, to impair these sucrod rijrhts; 
and, they havinj^ heen allirnied hy Ihedeci- 
fcjiou of the iSujirciiie Court in the Dred 
ra-e, we declare that it is tlie duty of the 
Fcdt 3 ral (Jovcrmiient, the common agent of 
all the States, to establish such governincnt, 
and enact sindi laws lor the 'IVrri lories, and 
so eliange the aamc, from time to time, as 
may bo necessary to insure tbo protection 
ainl preservation of these rights, and pre- 
vent every inlringemenl of the same. The 
ailirmatioii of tiiis prineij)le of the duty of 
Congress to simply jiroteet the rights of 
property, is jmwiso in eonllict with the 
Jierelolbro est:d>lislie«l said well rei'ognized 
]»rinciple of the DiMiiocrsitie party, that 
Congn'ss does not ]»o.ssess the power to j 
legislate Slavery into the 'rerrlluries, or to 
exclude it therefrom. 

‘‘ it is siiHicieiit to ssiy that, if the princi- 
jiles of the. Northern I)eiinMTacy are pro- 
]>erly represented hy the opinion and’aetion 
e.' the majority of the delegates fnim tlnit 
•i-tion '-M this door, we do not hesitate to 
•declare Ihsit their principles are not only 
not ours, hut, if adhered to ;uid enlVsrced by 
tlu-ui, will destroy lids L’nion.'’ 


didatc ; and, as this Convention has refused 
to recogni/o the princiides required by the 
State of Arkansas, in her popular Conven- 
tion first, and twice suljscqiicnlly reiisscTted 
by Arkansas, togetber witli all her Soutfiern 
Histers, in the report of a riatfonn in tiiis 
Convention; and, as we eannot serve two 
iriasters, we are detennineil lirst to serve the 
Lord our Cod. We eannot ballot for any 
candidate whatsoever.” 

.Mr. J. P. .Tuliuson, on buluilf of 
lliiit ]»nrtioii of the Arksinsas delega- 
tion who had coiH-lndod not to leave 
the Convention until after time Jtad 
been aifnrded fiir eonsultation, said 
he hesitati‘(l. ‘•because he conceived 
that the stability of the Lin ion itself 
was itivolved in the action taken lierc 
I by the Sonthern ro]»resentatives.'' 

The Georjgia delegation here asked 
leave to retire for consultation, which 
was granted. l\rt?ssrs. Bayard and 
Whiteley — Senator and liepresenta' 
tive 111 ("oiigress from Delaware — 
now retiri*il fnun the Convention and 
joined the seceders. “Mr. Sanlslmry, 
the other Sensitor, gave his reasons 
for ntpf retiring at this time, and the 
I Convention adjourned for the night. 

Xext nioriiiiig, Alay 1st, Afr. Heii- 
! rv L. Benning presented a notilica- 
1 from twenty-six of the thirty- 
. four delegati*s from Georgia, that 
tJiey Jtaddeeided to witlidraw from tlio 


A[r. B. Burrow, of Arkansas, an- 
nouiK'cd the witlidrawsil of three del- 
egates from that State, for these rea- 
sons : 

“ 1st. Heciiuso tho innnerieul majority , 
have usurped tho prerogatives nf the States j 
in setting :isido the Phitform made hy tho ! 
States, ami have thus unsettled tiie liasis of j 
this Convention, amt thereby jiermanontly l 
disorganized its constitution. Its decrees, 
tlicrdbre, become null iiud void. 

“‘2d. Beeauso wo were positively instniet- 
edby tho Doinoeracy of Arkansas to insist on 
the rce.ognition of tho equal rights of tho 
Ponth in tho common Territories, and i»ro- 
tection to tlioso rights by tho Federal Cov- 
oniment, prior to any nomiiiatiou of a eaii- 


(^mveutioii -four of tlicm in ohe- 
dionee to a vote, of the innj(»rity, 
which they had opposed. 

Air. flolinsoii, of Arkansas, now 
announced the witlidrawal, after duo 
consideration and consultation, of 
tlie remainder of the delegati«>u from 
Ids State; hut AEr. F. B. Flournoy 
gave iiotiee that he did not concur in 
this action. 

The formal i>rotest and withdrawal 
of ten delogatea from Louisiana waa 
now presented. It states that these 
delegatca act in obedience to a reso- 
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lution passed by the Democracy of 
Louisiana in State Convention at 
Baton Iloufre, March 5, 18C0, in the 
following words : 

“ Ui»olred, Tlint tho Territories of the 
TTnito<l States boloo;? to the sevL'ral States as 
their e.Drninoii |)PJ)|}erty, and not to iiidivi- 
diiiil eitizeris thereof; that the Federal Con- 
stitution rcco^'nizos j)ro|)ertv in slaves; and, 
ns siieli, the owner thereof is entitled to 
carry his slaves into any Territory in the 
Uniti^d States; to hold them there as ]>ro- 
perty; and, in rase the ])eoi)le of tlie Territo- 
ries, hy inaetion, niifrieiidly lej'islation or 
otherwise, should emlanjrei* the tenure of 
such |)ro])erty. or diseriniinate a;;ain>l it hy 
witlilioldln^ that ])roteetion {riven to o!hi*r 
species of properly in the Territ«»ries, it is 
tiie duty of the (Jeneral (lovcrnment to in- 
terpose, hy tlie active exertion of it'* const i- 
tnrional power, to secure tho rij^hts of the 
slaveholder.” 

Tl'ti two mnniniiig delegate from 
Louisiana gave notice that, thongli 
they did not personally desire to 
withdraw from the Convention, tlicy 
should he goverui'd I)y the a<dion of 
the majority of their delegati(ni. 

Mr. W. B. Ganlden, of (ire<n*gia, 
made a s])eef]i against thi‘. eonrso 
taken by his colleagues, on the follow- 
ing grounds : 

I am not in favor of hreahing n]> this 
Govcrnnieut upon an impracii''ahJe i-jue, 
upon a mere theory. J helieve that this 
d«)c.tpiiio of ])rote<'tion to Slavery in (he Ter- 
ritories is a mere tluM»r .', a mere aliMraction. 
(Applause.) Fracfically, it can he of in» 
coriscijneiice to the South, for the reason 
that llic iiifaiit lias heeii sfraii'rh'fl heforc it 
was horn. (han;;ht.er.j You have cut otf 
the supply of slaves; you Ijavo (Tijij»led the 
institulion <»f Slavery in the States hy ymir 
unjiist laws; and it is mere folly and" mad- 
iioss now to ask for jirotectimi for a nonen- 
tity — fi»r a t.hin{f whii-h is not tin-re. We 
hw'e no slaves to carry to these 'rerritories. 
We can nc.v-T inako-anotlier Slave State with 
our present supply of slaves. Jhil, if we 
couid, it would not In- wise; fdp tlie reason 
that, if yon make another Slave State from 
your now 'I erritories w it*-, tlie jjreseiit supply 
of slaves, jou will ho i}!)li{'e<l to {^ivo up 
anotlier^ State — either Maryland, I)elawiire, 
or Virginia — to Free Soil upon the Nortii. 
Now, r would deal with this «piestion, fellow- 
Democrats, us a practical oue. When 1 can 


BOO no possible ])ractical good to result to 
the country from demanding legislation n]>ou 
this theory, I am not prepared to disintograto 
and dismember the great Democratic i>arty 
of this Union. * * * • 

“ I would ask my friends of the South to 
come up in a proper spirit, ask our Northern 
friends to give us all our rights, and take ulF 
the ruthless restrictions which cut oif the 
supply of slaves from foreign lands. .\.s a 
mutter of right and justice to tho South, I 
would ask tlie Democracy of tho North to 
grant us this thing ; and I believe they have 
tho patriotism and lionesty to do it, heeauso 
it is right in itself. I tell you, fellow- Demo- 
crats, that the Afri(-ari t^lave-trader is’ tlio 
true Union man. (Oheersand laughter.) I 
tell you that tho slave-trailing of Virginia 
is more immoral, more nnchristiaii in e\L-ry 
possible point of view, than that AlVii-.-iri 
Slave-trade which go<-s to Africa and hriiigs 
a lioatlu-n and worthless man here, makes 
liim a nseiul man, Ohristianizes him. and 
sends him and hD posterity ilown the stream 
iif time to enjoy the blessings of civilization. 
((Mieers ami laughter.) Now, fellow-1 )enjo- 
crats. so far tis any public expression of tho 
State of Virginia — the great Slave frmliii!' 
State of Virginia — has been given, the v are 
ail oppo>ed to the African Slave-trade, 

“ Dr. lieed, of Indiana — I am from lndiim:i, 
and I am in favor of it. 

Mr. (Jaiilden — Now, gentli-nien, mc are 
told, upon high authority, that tlien- i’; a 
certain class of men who strain at a gtiat 
and swallow a camel. Now, Virginia, 
which authorizes tlie buying of (.’bri-riati 
men, separating fliem from tbeir \\i\-.- and 
ehildren, from all the relations and ia- 
tioiisamid whom they have, lived for ve irs 
roll.'* np her eyes in holy horror wlieii I 
w<Mild go to .Africa, hiiy a savage, and in- 
troduce him to the hle.s.‘;ing-M of civil i/.atinii 
and Christianity. (Cln-crsand laughter.) 

“('af>t. Kymiers, of N. Y. — A'on caa get 
one or two recruits from New A^ork to jniii 
with yon. 

“The Fre.-^ident. — The time of the geiitle- 
iiia/i has expired. (Cries of “ Co on ! tlo 
on I") 

“The President stated that, if it was tlio 
unanimous wish of tho Convention, the gcu- 
tlenian could proceed. 

“Mr. Cauldeii. — Now, follow-Deniocrats, 
tho slave-trade in Virginia forms a i)iigl‘t/ 
and powerful reason for its oppo.sitioii to 
the African sliivo-trudo, and in tliis remarK 
J do not intend any disrespect to iny friends 
from Virginia. Virginia, tho Mother ot 
State.s and of statesincn, the Mother ot ITosi- 
dent.s, 1 npiircdiend may err us w'ell a.s olno^ 
riiortiiks. 1 am afraid that her error » i 
regard lies in the promptings of tho alniigii I 
dollar. It has been my Ibrtuno to go into 
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tliflt noMe old State to l>uy a few darkies; 
and I kftvo Imd to i)ay from $1,000 to 
a head, wiieii I could ^o to Africa 
and l)oy bettor ne^?roes fcjr $50 apiece. 
(Great faufichter.) Now, uiKiuestionaldy, it 
is to the interest of Virginia to break down 
the African slave-trade, wlien slio can sell 
her negroes at $2,000. Slio knows tliat the 
African slaife-trafle would break up her mo- 
nopoly, and lieiieo her objection to it. If 
any «)f you Northern Democrats — for I iiave 
more faith in you tlian 1 have in tlio carpet- 
knight Democracy of the South — will go 
hoiiie with me to my j)lantation in Georgia, 
but a littlo way from here, I will sliow you 
sonic darkies that I bought in Maryland, 
some that I bought in Virginia, some in 
DobiWfire, some in Florida, s«mio in North 
(Jarolina; and I will also show ymithc pure 
African, the noblest lloiiiaii of them all. 
(Great laughter.) Now, fellow-Demoerats, 
my feeble health and failing voice admonish 
mi? to bring the few remarks I Jiave to iiiak*? 
to a close. (Cries of “Go on, go on.’') I 
am only sorry that 1 am not in a better eon- j 
dition than 1 am to viiidieafo before yun to- I 
day the words of truth, of honesty, and of 
right, and to show y<Mi the gn»ss ineonsis- 
tem-ies of the South in this regard. I eoine 
from the First (’ongressional District of the ! 
State of Georgia, J represent the Afrieaii | 
glave-trade interest of tfiat section. (.\p- 
plan^e.) J am proud of the ]ai.siiion 1 oc- | 
eiipy in that respfet. 1 belieV'e that the 
AlVleaii slave-trader is a true iiiisMonary, 
a.-d a true Christian (ap]dause); and 1 have 
picaled with iiiv delegation fromtJoorgia to 
put- this issue s<|iiarely to the N<»rlhern 
D«-moeraey. and say to them. Are yjiu pre- 
pared to go back totirst ])rineiples. and take 
x>tf \oiir uiiconstitutioiial restrict ions, and 
leav ‘ this question to he settled by eaidi 
Sta'.*? Now, do this, fellow-c-ltizeiis, and 
you will liave peace in theeomitry. lint, so 
long as your Federal TiCgislatiire takes juris- 
duaitih of this question, so long will there ho 
war, so long will there he ill-hlood, so long 
wrill tIuTc ho strife, until this glorious Union 
of ours shall he disrupted and go out in blood 
and night forever. I udvoe.ate the repeal of 
the. laws i)rohihitiiig the African Slave-trade, 
beeuuso 1 believe it to ho the true Union 
movement. 1 do not believe tliat sections 
"w hose intoresU are so different ns t lie South- 
ern and Northern States eaii ever stand the 
slioeks of fanatieism, unless they ho equally 
balanced. I believe that, by reopening this 
trade, and giving us negroes to populate the 
lerritories, the equilibrium of the two sec- 
tions will bo maintained.'* 

The Convention now proceeded to 
ballot for President, liaving first 


adopted, by a vote of 141 to 112, the 
rule rctpiiriiig two-thirds of a full 
Convention to nominate. Candidates 
were [)ut in nomination, and, on the 
first ballot, Stephen A. Douglas, 
of Illinois, receivcil 145^ votes ; Poh- 
ert AI. T. Ilnntor, of Virginia, 42 
votes; James Guthrie, nf Kentucky, 
35 votes ; Andrew Johnson, of Tt?ii- 
nessce, 12; Daniel S. I lickinson, of 
Kew York, 7 ; Joseph Lam?, of Ore- 
gon, (} ; Isaac Toneey, of Connecticut, 
21; Jefiersoii Davis, of AIississi[»[>i, 
1^-; Franklin Pierce, of New Hamp- 
shire, 1. On llie next ballot. Air. 
Douglas liad 147 ; mid lie continued 
to gain slowly to the thirty-second, 
wliifii lie received 152.] votes. He 
fell oil* on tlie tliirtv-sixth to 151.}, 
which vote he contiiiiKMl to receive 
up to the fifty-seventli ballot, on 
which Gntlirie received t>5A, Hun- 
ter D>, Lane 14, Dickinson 4, and 
Jefierson Davis 1, The Convention 
(Alay 3d), on motion of Air. Kiissejl, 
of Virginia, by a vote ot* 195 to 55, 
adjourned, to reiisseinhle at Ikdti- 
more on Monday, the IStli of June; 
recommending to the Democratic 
I irnHy of the several States whose 
I delegations had withdrawn, to till 
their places jirior to that day. 

Tin? seceding delegates assembled 
at St. Andrew's Hall— Senator Bay- 
ard, of Delaware, in the chair — and 
adopted the plattorin reported to 
the Conveiiliou by Air. Avery, as 
atViresaid ; and, after four days’ de- 
liberations, adjourned to meet at 
llichmond, Va., on the second Alon- 
day in Juno. The Wood delegates 
from New York attended this meet- 
ing, hut wore not admitted as mem- 
bers. 

The regular Convention reassem- 
bled at the Front-street Theater in 
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Baltimore, pursuant to adjournment. 
Some days were spent in considering 
tlie credentials of contesting dele- 
gates from certain Southern States.' 
The decisions of the Convention 
were such as to iiir*.rcase the strength 
of Senator Douglas. Wlien it was 
concluded, Mr. Russell, of Virginia, 
Mr. Lander, of iforth Carolina, lEr. 
Ewing, of Tennessee, Mr. Johnson, 
of Maryland, Mr. Smith, of Califor- 
nia, Mr. Saulsbury, of Delaware, Mr. 
Caldwell, of Kentuck y, and Mr. Clark 
of Missouri, aunouuced the with- 
drawal of the wholes, or of a part, of 
the delegations from their respective 
States. Ciiii. Cushing resign(‘d the 
chair of the Convention, which was 
immediately taken by Gov. David 
Tod, of OJjio (a Vice-Presidemt at 
Charleston), amid enthusiastic? cheers. 
Gen. B. F. Butler, of ilassachusetts, 
announced the dc^termi nation of a 
majority of the delegates irom his 
State not to particjipate furtluii* in its 
deliberations. ITesaid: 

“ Wo liavo not disoussod tlio question, Mr. 
President, whether tlio netion of the Om- 
venlion, in exelndiiiif certsiiii delojrates, eonld 
he any reas«)n for withdrawal. We now put 
our withdrawal before y<»n, upon tlie siiiiph^ 
ground, among others, that there hfia been 
a withdrawal in j)art of a iingority of the 
ji?tate.s, and further fand that, perhaps, more 
personal to mysoIO, ii]>on (lie ground that I 
will not sit in a Convention where tlu* Afri- 
can slave-trade — which is piraey by the laws 
of my eountry — is approvingly advocated. 
(Great sensation.)” 

The Conveutirm now procc<?ded to 
vote for President; and, on tlie first 
ballot, Mr. Doughis liad 17^5^- ; Guth- 
rie 10, Brec?kiriridgc 5, and there were 
8 scattering. On the next ballot, Mr. 
Douglas had ISIJ, Breckinridge 7^, 
Guthrie whcrcuptm, on motion 
of Mr. Sanford E. Chiinjli, of New 
York, the following resolution was 
adopted: 


** Rmhed uimnimmsly^ That Stephen A. 
Douglas, of the State of Illinois, having now 
received two-thirds of all the votes given in 
this Convention, is hereby declared, in ac- 
cordance with the rules governing this body, 
and in accordance with the uniform customs 
and rules of former Domocratic National 
Conventions, the regular nominee of the 
Democratic party of tlie United States, for 
the othce of President of the United States.” 

Hon. Bknjamin FrrzpATracK, of 
Alabama, was now nominated for 
Vice-President, receiving 198J votes 
to 1 s(?attering. [He declined, two 
days thereafter, and the National 
Committee substituted Hon. Hkr- 
sciiKL V. Johnson, of Georgia.] 

Gov. Wi(;kli1fo* of Louisiana, now 
offered the fidlowing resolve, as an 
addition to the platform adoptiid at 
Charleston : 

'‘'‘lienoUcdy That it is in aooordarico with 
the true inhTpretation of Iho Cinrinimti 
Platfonn, that, during the existence of the 
Territorial Governments, the measure id* re- 
st rictioii, whatever it may be, im})osed by the 
Pederal Chnislitiifion on the |a>wer of tia* 
Territorial Legislatures over the subject, of 
the dmncslic. n^lations, as the same has ln oa, 
or slndl Jieroal'tcr ho, iinally detormiiicMl l)y 
llie Supremo Court of the United States, 
should ho resjicctcd by all good citizens, .‘iiid 
enforced with promidiiess and lidelity liy 
every branch of the General Government.” 

Mr. Payne, of Ohio, moved llui 
previous (pKJstiou, and this was also 
adopted, with but two diss(?uting 
votes. 

Tlio Scceders’ Convent ion, which 
I met, first at Uiclimond on tlie 11 th 
‘ of Juno, adjourned tbeneo b» IV.dti- 
more, and finally met at the ]^f.iry- 
hind Institute on the 2Stli of dune. 
Tweiity-oue States wijre fully or par- 
tially rejjrosented. IIf)n. Caleb Ousli- 
irig was chosen its Presideni.. Mr. 
Avery, of North Carolina, subinitlod 
his Charleston platform, which was 
unanimously adopted. It was re- 
solved that the next Democratic ?^a- 
tlonal Convention should be held at 
Philadelphia. 
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The Convention now proceeded to 
ballot for a candidate for President, 
■when John C. Breckinkidqe, of Ken- 
tucky, received the iiTianiirious vote 
— 105— of the delegates present ; and 
Gen. Josuni Lank, of J)regon, was 
iioiriiiiated for Vice-President by a 
similar vote. And then, after a 
speech from Mr. Yancey, the Con- 
vention finally adjourned. 

The “Constitutional Union” (late 
“American”) party licld a Conven- 
tion at Baltimore on the 19th of 
May; and, on tlie second ballot, nom- 
inated John Bell, of Tennessee, for 
President; he receiving 13S votes to 
114 for all others. Sam Houston, 
of Texas, had 57 votes on the first, 
and 69 on the second ballot. Ed- 
ward Evkrnit, of Massachusetts, was | 
then unanimously nominated for 
Vice-President. Tlie Oonvention, 
without a dissenting voice, united on 
the follow! 1 1 jx 

I’LATFomr : 

Whereon^ Experionoo lias <lemon‘»tr}iic(l 
that Platforms adopted by tlio partUuii Coii- 

tions of tlio coimlry liavw bail tin* flloct 
to iiiisJcad and doocivo tlic p^-oplc, and at 
tilt* Nimo tiiuo to widfii tbo ]>oiitiral divisions 
of llu* I'Oimtry, by tbo iToatinii and vnronr- 
njrona*nt of geographical and secliunal j»ar- 
tics; tlierefore, 

Tliat it is both tbo part of |)a- 
triotism and of duty to renujidze no politi- 
cal ])rinciplo other lliau tiik Constitution 
OFTI lKPorNTUY, TIIK UnION OF TIIK StATKS, 
Axn TIIK Enfouckment of the Laws, ami 
that, as ro]»resc*ntutivc*s of I ho (^uiistitutional 
Unicin inon of tlio country in National Con- 
Yontioii iissoinbled, we hereby ])U*dgo our- 
selves to maiiitaiu, protect, ami detV iid, sop- 
ariitely and unitedly, tlioso groat principlos 
ot public liberty and national safety, auainst 
all enoniiea, at homo and abroad ; believing 
that thereby peace may onoo more be re- 
stored to the oouiitry, tbo rigliis of the Pe*»- 
ple and of the States roOstablishetl, and tbo 
wovorninent again placed in that comliiion 
ot justice, fraternity, and equality, whicli, 
jndor the cxam]do and Constitution of our 
latUers, bus solemnly bound every citizen of 


tlie United States to maintain a more per- 
fect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provfde for the coriinion defense, 
promote the general welfare, ami secure tlio 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.** 

The “ Eepuhliciiii” Kiitiomil ('!ou- 
ventioTi iiu3t at Chicago, 111., on Wed- 
nesday, :M:iy ICtli. All the Free 
States wore strongly represented, 
with Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
Kentucky, Missouri, the District of 
Columbia, and the Territories of 
Kansas and is cbi’aska. There was a 
delegation i»resent claiming to repre- 
sent Texas, ])ut it was afterw.ard 
found to he fraudulent. David AV^il- 
mot, of P(ninsvlvania, was chosen 
teini)orar}" Cl la inn an, and George 
Ashmun, of Arassaerhusetts, l*r(*si- 
dent. A Phiftbrm Conimittee of one 
from ca(fh ^tate and Territory was 
appointed on the iirst day, from which 
Committee are[>ort was submitted on 
the evening of the second, when it was 
immediately and unanimously adopt- 
ed That report or Platform is as 
follows : 

That wo, tbo dologated ropre- 
I senlutivcs of the l!i‘|uiblic;iii uh-rliirs of 
tbo riiitod Stritos, ill Ponvoiitioii ii>soMiblod, 
ill disobsirgo of tbo ihity we owe to our 
constitiioiits Mild our oouiitry, iiiiilo in tlio 
following dei-Iaratioiis : 

1. That the history of the nation, during 
the last four yoars, has fully estahlislied tho 
prtvpriety nml uooessity of tlio orgaiii/atiou 
and ])erpetuaruui of the Popublioaii party; 

■ and that the causes which oalleil it into ex- 
istonoo are poniiaiiont in tlieir iiafuro, iind 
m»w', more than over befoiv, demand its 
jieaoeliil ami coiistitutioiial triumph. 

“‘J. Thalthe iiiaiiilouaiiooof the principle 
promulgated in tho Declaration ot Imlepond- 
oiicc ami cnihodieil in the Federal Consti- 
tution, ‘That all nioii arc created equal; 
that they arc omlowod by their Creator with 
certain iiialieualdo rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, ami the ])ursuit of happiness ; 
that, to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, dorudiig their just 
I powers from the consent of the governed, 

1 is essential to the preservatiou t ‘ our Re- 
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publican institutions ; and that tho Federal 
Coiistitutiuiiy the Rights ^of tlio States, and 
the Union of the States, must and shall be 
preserved. • 

“ That to the Union of tho States this 
nation owes its unprecedented increase in 
population, its surprisinfr dovolopiiient of 
material resources, its rapid auj^inentatioii of 
wealth, its iinp])iness at Iiome and its honor 
abroad; and we hold in abhorrence all 
schemes for nisunion, come from whatever 
source they may : And we oonjrratulate the 
couiilry lliat no Itepiiblican ineinbcr of Con- 
gress lias uttered or coiiiitciian<*cd tho 
threats of TVisunion so often made by Dem- 
ocratic members, witliont rcbiilvo am! with 
applause from their ]Jolilicjil associates; and 
we donoiiiM'e those tlireafs of Disunion, in 
rase of a pojmlar overt Iirow of t!iciras<‘eiul- 
enoy, as denying the vital jiriiicipb-s of a free 
govorniiient, and as an avowal of contem- 
plated treason, wbicli it is the imperative 
duty of fin indignant I'cople sternly to re- 
buke find forever silence. 

“4. 'Phut tlic inainteinmco inviolate of the 
riglits tn' the Stfites, and especially the right 
of each State to order and control its own 
domestic institutions acconling to its own 
judgment exclusively, is essiuitijil to that bjil- 
auce of ]>owers on which the pcrfe(‘tion and 
endurance of our iiolitical hibric depend; 
and We denounce the lawless invasion by 
armed force of the soil of any Stjite or Terri- 
tory, no matter under wliat pretext, as 
among the gravest of crimes. 

“/). 'I'Jifit the jfresent Democratic Adniiriis- 
tratioii lijis fjir excee<kd our worst apjirehen- 
siuns, in its mejisiirelc'-s subserviency to the 
exactions of a sectional interest, jis especially 
evinced in its desperate exertions to force 
the infamous Lecompton Cimstitulioii up«»ii 
the ju'olcstiiig jieople of Kansfis ; in constru- 
ing the ])ersonal relation between master 
and servant to involve an iiriqualilie<l jnafp- 
erty in jiersons; in its attemple<l eiilbrcc- 
iJient, everywhere, <m land and sc;», through 
the intervention of Congress jind of the Fed- 
eral (hmrts, of the extreme jireteiisioiis of a 
purely local interest; jiiid in its gcuerid ami 
unvarying abuse of the power intrusted to it 
by ii eoiilidiiig people. 

“ (i. That the people jii!«.tly view with ahimi 
tho reckless extnivagance wliiidi pt*rvfifles 
every diipartment of the Fedend G*>verri- 
rneiit; that a return to rigid eeonoiiiy and 
accountahility is indispeiisahle to arrest the 
systematic plunder of the puhlio treiisury by 
favored parti*4ans; wiiilc tlio recent startling 
developments of fraud.^ and corruptions at 
tho Federal metropolis, show that an entire 
change of administration is imperatively do- 
xnunded. 

“7. Tluit the new dogma tliut tlio Consti- 
tution, of its own force, carries Slavery into 


any or all of the Territories of the United 
States, is a dangerous political lioresy, at 
variance with the explicit provisions of that 
instrument itself, with contemporaneous ex- 
]}Osition, and with legislative and judicial 
])rcccdent; is revolutionary in its tendon oy, 
and subversive of the peace and harinony of 
the country, a 

“ 8. That tlio normal condition of all tlio 
territory of the United States is tliat of Free- 
dom : That, as oiir Republican fathers, wlien 
lliey liad abolished Slavery in all our nation- 
al territory, ordained that ‘no jierson slmuld 
bo deprived of life, liberty, or property, with- 
out due process of law,’ it becomes our du- 
ty, by legislation, wdieiiever such legislation 
is necessary, to maintain this provision of 
tho Constitution against all attempts to 
violate it; ami wo deny the authority of 
Congress, of a territorial legislature, or of 
any individuals, to give legal existence to 
Slavery in any Territory of the Ihiited 
States. 

“ Ih That wo brand tho recent reoiieiiing of 
the African slave-trade, uiuler llic cover of 
our national llag, aided hy perversions of 
judicial power, as a crime against Immaiiiiy 
ami a huniing shame to our couniry ami 
age; and wc call ui>oii Congress to lake 
prompt and ellicierit measures for the total 
and final sii|)pression of that execraldo trallir. 

“ Hh That in the recent vetoes, by llnir 
Federal (lovcrnors, of the acts of the l.i^ris- 
latures of Kansas and Neliraska, proliilmiiig 
Slavery in tliose Territories, wc lind a pPm'- 
ti(*a] illustration of the boasted Democnitio 
principle of Xori-Intcrventioii and lN#|»nl;ir 
Sovereignty embodied in the Kansas Ne- 
braska bill, and a demonstration of tlie ilo- 
coption and fraud involved l.lierein. 

“11. That Kaii.sis should, of right, he iir.- 
iiiediately a<liiiitted ns a State, undiT tln> 
(^mstitiitiori reecntly formed and julopred 
by tJie House of Representatives. 

“ 12. That, while providing revenue for iJio 
support of tho ficnoral (iovernineiit h.v 'ht- 
tics upon imports, sound policy ;vniiavs 
such ail adjustment of tliese inii»os(> as to 
encon rage tlio ilevelopniciit of the imbistrinl 
interests of the whole ^■ount^y : ami we coia- 
mend tliat policy of national exchanges 
which secures to the working nicu lihonil 
wages, to figriculturo reniiinerating prices, 
to niccliaiiics ami niannfacturers an adcuiijito 
reward for tlieir skill, labor, and oide.r|«rise, 
and to llio nation eouiniorcial prosiienty 
and iiidependoiice. 

“ la. I’liat wo ]irotost against any sale or 
alienation to others of tho ruhlio Luao 
held by actual settlers, and against n»y 
view of tho liomostead policy which W'**! 
tho settlers as paupers or suppliants lor p« * 
lie bounty ; and we demand the passaffo y 
Congress of tlie complete and satwtaoto j 
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Homestead measure which has already pass- 
ed the House. 

L4. That the Republican Party is opposed 
to any change in our NaturaUzution Laws, 
or any Hiato legislation by which the rights 
of citizenship hitherto accorded to immi- 
grants from foreign lands sliall be abridged 
or impaired; and in favor of giving a full 
and etlioicnt protection to the rights of all 
classes of citizens, whether native or natu- 
ralized, both at home and abroad. 

“ 15. That appropriations by Congress for 
Eivor and Harbor improvements of a Na- 
tional character, required for the accomino- 
^tion and security of an existing commerce, 
are authorized by the Oonstitxition, and jus- 
tified by the obligations of (loverninent to 
protect the lives and property of its citizens. 

Ifi. That a Railroad to the Pacific Ocean 
is imperatively demandod by the interests of 
the whole country; that the Federal Oov- 
ernment ought to render immediate and 
efficient aid in its construction ; and that, 
as preliminary thereto, a daily Ovcrlaml 
Mail should be promi)tly established. 

“17. Finally, having thus set forth onr dis- 
tinctive principles jiikI views, we invite the 
cooperation of all citizens, however dilVering 
on other (|uestions, wdio substantially agree 
witli us in their allirmaiicc and supiiort.” 

The Convontion, liaving already 
decided, by a vote of 331 to 130, that 
a majority vote only of the delegates 
should be required to nominate, pro- 
ceeded, on the morning of tlie third 
day of its session, to ballot for a can- 
didate for President of the ITnited 
States, \vith the following result : 

1*^ BoUoi. 2rf. ^1. 

Wiriiiin II. Snifard, of Now York I’-O 

Aljnihiiiii Liiiofiln. <if Illinois lH'i . 1>1 281 J 

Sinioii Cuiiift'oii, .if IVnnsvlvAnia. Wlllnirawn 

SaliiiicP. Cluirfb, of Oilin’. 4!) 42* 24* 

of Missouri 4S 22 

WilliiMn Ti. IKayton. of Now JiTScy J4 10 WithOr’n 

John of Ohio 12 ... . S ft 

JaiHib Oollarncr, of Voniioiit 10 Withdrawn 

DcatUTing C 4 2 

Aiuiaiiaai Lincoln liaving, on the 
third ballot, witliin two and a half 
votes of the number necessarj'^ to 
nominate him, Mr. David K. Cartter, 
of Oliio, before the result was an- 
nounced, rose to change four votes 
from Chase to l^nooln, giving the 
latter a clear majority. Mr. Mc- 
Crillis, of Maine, followed, changing 
ten votes from Seward to Lincoln; 
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Mr. Andrew, of Massachusetts, also 
changed a part of the vote of that 
State from Seward to Lincoln ; and 
Mr. B. Gratz Brown, of Missouri, 
changed tlie eighteen votes of that 
State from Bates to Lincoln. Others 
followed, until Mr. Lincoln liad 354 
out of 466 votes, and was declared 
duly nominated. On motion of 
Mr. Wm. M. Evarts, of !New'' York, 
seconded hy ;^[r. Jolm A. Andrew, 
of Massairhusetts, the nomination 
vras made unanimous. 

Ill the evening, ,tlic Convention 
])roceeded to ballot for Vice-Presi- 
dent, when Hannibal Hamlin, of 
Maine, received, on tlie first ballot, 
194 votes ; Cassius M. Clay, of Ken- 
tucky, lOli; and there were 
cast for other candidates. On the 
second ballot, Mr. Hamlin received 
367 votes to 99 for all others, and 
was de(*larcd duly nominated. On 
motion of Mr. George D. Blakey, of 
Keiitiu'ky, the nomination was made 
unanimous. 

On motion of Mr. Joshua U. Gid- 
dings, of Ohi»>, it was 

“ That wo dooply Rvmpatliize with 

tliusu moll who have iiooii driven, some Ironi 
thoir native States .‘iiul otiiers from the 
{States of tlieir adoption, and are ni»w exiled 
from thoir homes on aeeount of their opin- 
ions; and we hold the Democratic party re- 
sponsible for the gro-ss violatimis of that 
clause of the Constitution which declares* 
that citizens of each Slate shall bo entitled 
to all the ])rivileges and immunities of citi- 
zens of the several States.’’ 

And then, after a brief speech by 
the President, the Convention ad- 
journed, with nine hearty cheers for 
the ticket. 

The canvass for the Presidency, 
thus opened, was distinguished from 
all that had preceded it, not more by 
the number of formidable contest- 
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ants, 'than by the sliarjmess with 
which tlie issues were defined bj 
three of the contending parties. It 
was, in elTect, proclaimed by three of 
tlie leading Southern delegates in the 
Ciiarleston Convention : “ The last 
Presidential election ’svas won by am- 
biguity, double-dealing, deception — 
by devising a platform that meant 
one thing at the North, and another 
at the South. But, we are resolved 
to have no more of this. We shall 
now succeed on a clear exhibition of 
our principles, or not at all.” And 
the champions of Popular Sovereign- 
ty, who controlled most of the dele- 
gations from Free States, were nearly 
as frank, and quite as firm. Said a 
leading supporter of Senator Doug- 
las — ^Mr. George E. Pugh, of Ohio’® 
— in the Charleston Convention : 

“TliJink God tluit ji bold and honort 
man [Mr. Yancoy] has at last spcjkon, and 
told tlie wliolo tnitli witli ri*jrard to the de- 
mands ol’ the South. It is now plainly be- 
fore the Convention and tbe country tlwit 
the South dcnifind an advanced slt'p 
from the Doiiiocratic jiarty.” (Mr. Pu^h 
hero read the resolves of the Alabama J)e- 
mocputio State Convention of IS.-jrt, to prove 
that the South was thrn saiisiieil with what i 
it now rejects. He j>roceeded to .‘<liow lltul 
the Ncjrthern Iteiiiocrats had sacrificed 
themselves in battling for tlie rights of tlie 
South, and instanced one and allot Iku’ of the 
delegates there j)re.sent, who liatl been de- 
feateil and thrown out of public life thereby, 
lie concluded : | “ And now, the very weak 
Hess thus produced is urged as a reason why 
the North should Jiave no weight in forming 
tlio platform ! The I)eni<»cracy of the N'ortli 
are Avilling to stand by the old landmarks — 
to reaffirm the old faith. 'J’liey w’ill deeply 
regret to part with their Sontlierri hreflireii. 
But, if tlie gcntlenien from the South CiHii 
only abide with u.s on the terms they now 
propound, they nmst tjo. The North-West 
must and will U ami felt. The 

Niortliern iJeniocrats are not (diildren, tf» he 
told to stand iiere -to stand there- to bo 
moved at the beck and bidding of the 
Soiitli. Because wo are in u minority on 

*« Recently, U. S. Senator from that State; 
elected over Gov. Chase in 1853-1;; Ruecoodod by 


account of onr fidelity to our constitntionid 
obligations, we arc told, in effect, that wo 
must put our hand.s on our iiioutlis, and 
onr mouths iiftlie dust. C cntlemen, " Raid M r. 
Pugh, “ you mistake us — we will not do it.” 

Hie Southern leaders gave repeated 
and earnest warnings to tliis eficct : 
‘‘Gentlemen from tlie North! look 
well to yonr doings! If you insist 
on your ‘ Squatter Sovereignty’ plat- 
form, in full view of its condemna- 
tion by the Supreme Court in tlie 
Dred Scott case, you break up the 
Democratic party — ^iiay, more; you 
break iq> the Union! Tlie unity of 
the Democratic party is the last bond 
that holds the Union together: that 
snapped, there is no other that (tan 
he trusted for a year.” Disctanlirio; 
that of the ‘‘Constitutional Union” 
party as meaning anything in gen- 
eral and nothing in parti(*ular. tho 
Lincoln, Douglas, and Brectkinridge 
parties had delilmrately planted them- 
selves, respectively, on the following 
jmsitioiis : 

1. Lineoln , — Slavery can only oxi.-t by 
virtue of iiiuriicipal law ; and there is n(» l/iw 
for it in tlic 'rerritories, and no power tu vji- 
aet one. Goiigress can establish or 
Slavery riowliere, hut i.s bound to ]>rol]il)}r. it 
ill or cxeludL* it from iiny and every Fi-denil 
Territory, wdiciiever and wherever tlien* sliall 
be necessity for sucli exclusion or proWl'iti'Hi. 

2. JJot/frluft . — Slavery or Njli Slavery in 
any Territory i.s entirely the atfair of tbo 
w bite inhabit ants of sueb Territory. I f they 
choose to have it, it is tbeir right; it’ they 
cIioo.‘H 3 ftot to have it, they have a right ti) 
exclude or prohibit it. Neither Congress 
nor the people of the Union, or of any juirt 
of it, outsiilc of said Territory, have any 
right to meddle w'ith or trouble theinwlves 
about the matter. 

3. Brechinriiltje , — The citizen of any State 
lias a right to migrate to any Terrihiry, tak- 
ing with him anything which is property hy 
the law of his own State, and hold, enjo^ 

him in turn inl859-C0; since, a condMalo ** 
Lieut. Governor, under VuUandigtianj, m ISO . 
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and bo protected in, the use of such property 
in said Territory. And Congress is Ijoiind 
to render such protection wherever neces- 
sary, whether witli or witliout the coopera- 
tion of tho Territorial Legislature. 

We liave seen liow tliorouglily this 
last doctrine is refuted by Col. Ben- 
ton in Htrietnr(3S on tlio Dred 
Scott decision. If it were sound, 
any blackleg might, with iniininity, 
deiy tlie laws of any Territory for- 
bidding the sale of lottery tickets or 
other iin]>leincnts of gambling. Or 
tlio Indian ti*ader iiiiglit say to tlie 
United States Agent; “Sir, 1 know 
you have a law authorizing and di- 
reiding you to destr<iy every dmp of 
li<jiior YOU find otfered or kei)t for 
sale on an Indian reservation ; but | 
my liquor is proptrty^ ac(M)rding to^ 
the laws of niy State, and. you caiuiot 
touch it. I have a C<»nstitutional 
r’njhl to take my property into any 
Territory, and there do Avith it as 
I jdease — so, Hands oft'!” He who 
does not know tliat tJiis is not law, 
ji< T compatible with tlie in(»st vital ; 
functions of government, can hardly ! 
have c<msidered the matter patiently 
or thoughtfully. 

Hie I)ouglas platform was practi- 
cally eviscerated by the ready accept- 
anc(^ at Haltiinore of Gov. AVicklifti*’s 
resoive making the di(rta of the Su- 
preme Court absolute and unques- 
tionable with regard to Slavery in 
the Territories. Tho Dred Scott de- 
(iision W’as aimed directly at ‘ Squat- 
ter Sovereignty the case, after be- 
ing once disposed of on an entirely 
difterent point, was restored to life 
expressly to cover this ground. Aiii- 
higuous as w^as the Cincinnati plat- 
erin, the upholder of ‘ Popular Sove- 
reignty’ in the Territories, who, at 
0 same time, regards the Dred 


Scott decision as binding law, and its 
authors as entitled to make further 
and kindred decrees controlling his 
vote and action with regard to the 
extension of Slavery, maintains posi- 
tions so inconsistent and contradio- 
tory as to dive.st him of all moral 
power in tlio jiremises — all freedom 
of eflbctive action. 


The canvass was o])cned 'with great 
spirit and vigor by Air. Douglas in 
person; lie speaking in nearly every 
Free, and in many if not most of the 
Slave States, in the course of the 
Summer and Autumn. A ready and 
able debater, ho neeessarily attracted 
large crowds to his meetings, and in- 
fused s<»metliing of his ow’u fiery im- 
petuosity and tireless energy into the 
breasts of his supporters. 

But the odds werii soon seen to be 
too great ; since the partisans of 
Breckinridge, not (*ontcnt w'ith their 
j manifi'st ]>repoiuleran(?o in all the 
I Slave States, insisted on organizing 
in and dividing the Democratic 
1 strength i»f the Free States as w'ell. 
j IS^ay, niore ; in several of those States 
1 — Pennsylvania, IScw Jersc'y, Con- 
; luietieiit, California, and Oregon — 
i the leaders of tlie Democracy in previ- 
j oils contests w ere main ly 1‘ouiid ranged 
' on the side of Hreckinridge ; wliile, 
j in nearly dr quite every Free State, 
enough adherents of the Southern 
j platform w ere found to organize a 
j party and nominate a Breckinridge 
: ticket, rendering the choice of the 
i Douglas Electors iii most Free States 
hardly possible. 

The Democrats, as we have seen, 
had divided on a question of princi- 
ple — one deemed, on either side, of 
overwhehning consequence. Pathetic 
entreaties and fervid appeals had been 
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lavished at Charleston on futile at- 
tempts to bring them to an agree- 
ment, that the party first and tlio 
Union next might be saved from im- 
minent dissolution. Personal aspi- 
rations, doubtless, had their weight; 
but the South could have taken any 
candidate — pcrlia]>s cveTi Douglas 
himself — ^if lie were standing sqnare- 
ly, openly, on tlie Avery or Breckin- 
ridge platform ; and so, probably, 
could the Northern delegates have 
consented to snpi)ort Breckinridge or 
Howell Gobi) on the Pa\Tie- Samuels 
or Douglas ]>latforni. Nev^er was an 
issue more broadly made or clearly 
defined as one of contlieting, incom- 
patible assumptions. And nowlu*re 
in the Slave Stat(*.s did tli(5 BnM'kin- 
ridge men consent to any compn>- 
mise, partnership, coalition, or ar- 
rangement, witli the partisans of 
Douglas, though aware that their 
antagonism would pn)hahly give sev- 
eral important States to the Bell- 
Everott ticket. But the Douglasites 
of the Free States, on their ])Mrt, 
evinced a gcTi(»ral readiness to waive 
tlieir ]>rcstige of regularity, and sup- 
port Electoral tickets inadc^ up from 
the ranks of each aiith Republican 
party. Tlius, in New York, the 
“Fusion” anti-Lincoln ticket was 
made up of ten suj»portcrs of Bell 
and Everett, seven <»f BA»ckinri<lgo 
and Lane, and the residue friends 
of Douglas. No doubt, there wtis an 
understanding annmg the managers 
that, if all these could elect Mr. 
Douglas, their votes shouhl be cast 
fiolid for him; but the contingency 
tlius contemplated was at best a re- 
mote one, while tlie fact that those 
who had the jirestige of Democratic 
regularity consented to bargain and 
combine with bolters and “Know- 


Nothings,” tended to confuse and be- 
wilder those who “always vote the 
regular ticket,” and were accustomed 
to regard a Democratic bolter with 
more repugnance than a life-long 
adversary. The portents, from •the 
outset, were decidedly unfavorable 
to Mr. Douglas’s election. 

And, from the shape thus given to 
the canvass, his chances could not 
fail to sufier. The basis of each anti- 
Lincoln (joiilition could, of course, be 
nothing else than hostility to the Itc- 
publican idea of excluding Slavery 
from the territories. Now, the posi- 
ti<m directly and thoroiiglily antago- 
nistic to this was that of the Breckiii- 
! ridge l>artv, which denied the riglit 
! lo exclude, and proclaimed tlie rhjld 
j of each slav'eholdor to carry Slavery 
I into any temtory. I'ho position of 
! ^fr, Douglas was a mean betwecui 
these extremes; and, in an earnest, 
arduous struggle, the prevailing ten- 
dency steadily is away Irtnn t!»o 
mean, and toward a positive aii<l 
dcHiided position on one side <^r ti.e 
I other. The great mercantile lii- 
fiuence in the seaboard cities Ijtal one 
controlling aim in its political cilhrls 
— to conciliate and satisfy the Smith, 
so as lo keep lior loyal to the Union. 
But Donglasism, or S<{iiatt(*:* Sover- 
eignty,” iHd not satisfy the South — 
in fact, since the failure to establish 
Slavery in Kansas, was regarded 
with special loathingby many South- 
rons, as an indirect and meaner tsort 
of Wilmot Proviso. Wherever a 
coiilition was effected, the canvass 
was thenceforth prosecuted on a basis 
which was a mumbling coinpromj!^® 
between the Bell and the Breckin- 
ridge platforms, but wliich was usual- 
ly reticent with regard to “ popular 
Sovereignty.” 
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But the salient feature of the can- 
vass was the hearty accord of the 
coalesced parties North of the Poto- 
mac, ill attributing to the Kepublican 
platform and to ’Mr. Lincoln appre- 
liendcd consequences that were, by 
the South, attributed to Douglas and 
<< Squatter Sovereignty.” The De- 
mocratic National Convention and 
party had been broken np, not be- 
cause of any suspicion of llepublican- 
isui ai&cting either fac.tion, but be- 
cause tlic South W(»uld not abide the 
doctrine of Mr. Douglas, witli regard 
to Slavery in the Territories. YoX 
here were liis supporters appealing to 
tlic people from every stump to vote 
tJio coiililion ticket, in order to <fon<*il- 
iatc the South, and save the country 
from the pangs of dissolutiou ! It 
was not easy to realize that the laughs, 
P«yncs, Tli<*hards<ins, Churches, etc., 
who lijid so deteiiiiiiH'dly bearded 
the South at (']iarl(*ston and at Balti- 
more, de lying threats of disrupt it »n 
f»]id ‘lisuiiion, were the vcmt men who , 
jiow exli.iried the People to vote the 
cui’ilition Electoral tii'kets, in ordiT 
to dis[»cl the very dangers whieli they 
luu [persistently invoked, by snj>port- 
iiig the Payne-Saniiicls platform, and . 
nominating Doughus for Jh'csideiit. | 
It is more difficult to treat calmly 
the conduct of the ‘‘ Ameritran,” 

‘‘ Conservative,” “ Union,” or Bcll- 
Everett party of the Soutli; or, more j 
accurately, to rcci>ncile its c'hosen j 
attitude andprofc-^sioiis in the canvass 
with the course taken by thousands 
ot its members immediately ou the 
ainioiincjemcnt of the result, with the 
yltiiuate concurrence of many more, 
iiU'liiding even the eminent and 
hitherto moderate and loyal Tennes- 
w'hom it had deliberately pre- 
Berited as an embodiment of its prin- 


ciples by nominating him for the 
Presidency. That party w as mainly 
composed of admiring disciples of 
Clay and Webster, wdio had sternly 
resisted Nulliiication on grounds of 
princijde, and had united in the 
enthusiastic acclaim which liad 
liaded Webster as the triumph- 
ant champion of our Nationality, the 
“great exjpoimder of tlie Constitu- 
tion,” in his fureiisi(i struggle wdth 
Ilaync. It had ])roudly pointed to 
such men as William Gaston, of 
North Carolina, Sergeant S. Pren- 
tiss, of Mississijppi, Edward Bates, of 
Missouri, George W. {Summers, of 
Virginia, John J. Crittenden, of Ken- 
tucky, and J anu's L. Petigrii, of South 
Carolina, as tlie exponents of its prin- 
cijdes, the ji‘W'els of its crown. It 
had noniinat(*d and su])})orted Bell 
and Everett on a jJatform which 
)u(?aning!y ]>roclaiined fidcUty to 
“The Union, the C’onstitiition, and 
tlie Enhirciunent of the Laws,” as its 
distinctive ground. To say that it 
meant by this to t'tund by the Union 
until some other ]>arty should, in its 
judgment, violate the Constitution, is 
ti» set the himiaii understanding at 
doliauce. It eitluu* meant to cling to 
the Constitution and Union at all 
hazards and under all circumstances, 
and to insist that the laws should be 
enforced tlironghout tlie country, or 
it was guilty of seeking votes under 
false ]pretcnses. Unlike the Douglas 
Denio«*racy, it was a distinct, well- 
i established party, which had a defini- 
tive existence', and at least a sem- 
blance of organization in every Slave 
State but South Carolina. It had 
polled a majority of the Southern 
vote ft>r Harrison in 1840, for Tayhir 
ill 184S, had just lulled nearly forty 
per cent, of that vote for Bell, and 
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miglit boast its full sliare of the 
property, and more tliaii its share of 
the iiitelligenc'O and respeetability, of 
the South. This party had but to be 
courageously faithful to its cardinal 
principle and to its abiding convic- 
tions to avert the storm of civil war. 
Had its leaders, its orators, its presses, 
spohen out promptly, decidedly, un- 
conditionally, for the Union at all 
hazards, and for st*ttling our differ- 
ences in Congress, in the Ctnirts, and 
at the ballot-box, it wonltl have prcj- 
vciited the effusion of rivers of pre- 
cious blood. It was perfectly aware 
that the Ttepublicans and tlicir Presi- 
dent elect were j)owcrlcss, even if 
disposed, to do the S<»uth any Avrong; 
that the result of the eh'C'tions alrea<ly 
held had securetl'’ an anti-Itej)ubli- 
can majority in either bramib <»f the 
ensuing Congress; that the Supremo 
Court wjis decidedly and, for a con- 
siilcrahle ])oriod, unchangt'ably on 
the same side. Tn the worst con- 
ceivable event of tlm elect i<uis yet 
to come, no hill couhl X)ass respect- 
ing the Territories, or anything else, 
which the ‘^Conservatives” slnnild 
see fit unitedly to opjiose. And yet. 
South Carolina Inid scarcely indica- 
ted iimriistakably her ]inrj)(»se, wlien 
many Bell-Unioiiists of Ceorgia, Ala- 
bama, and other Soiitliern IStjites, be- 
gan to clamor and shout for S(,»cession. 
They seemed so absorbingly intent 
on getting, for once, on tbt3 stronger 
side, that tb(?y forgot the controlling 
facit tliat the side on Avliicdi God is 
has always at last the majority. 

The early State KJcctions of 1860 
had not been favorable to the Hex)ub- 

” New Vork liad chosen 10; Pcimsylvania I; 
New Jersey 3; Ohio 8 ; Indiana 4; Illinois 6; 
and Missouri 6 anti-Rcpublicans to the House; 


licans. They had begun by carrying 
jS^ew llainx)8hire by 4,443 — a satisfac- 
tory majority ; but were next beaten 
in Hhodo Island — an independent 
ticket, headed by William Sj^rague tor 
Governor, carrying the State over 
theirs, by 1,460 majority. In Connec- 
ticut, Gov. Buckingham liad been re- 
elected by barely 54 1 majority, in near- 
ly 80,000 votes — the heaviest i>oll ever 
had there at a State Election. It 
was evident that harmony at Charles- 
ton would have rendered the election 
of a Democratic President morally 
certain. But, after the disni])ti()n 
there, things were bravely altered. 
Maine, early in Se]>teml>cr, chjcttM 
j Republican GoA’^ernor by 18,001 nui- 
I jority; Vermont dircc^tly followed, 
kith a Republican majiudty 
22,870; but Avben Pennsylvania aiui 
Indiana, early in October, declared 
unmistakably for Lincoln — the Ibi- 
mer choosing AndrcAV G. Curtin la;r 
GoviTTior by 32,164 majority over 
Ilenry L). I'oster, aaIio bad the hcarfy 
suj»port of all three 0 ]» posing panic-; 
Avliile lOiana cboso Gen. Henry S. 
Laiie by 0,757 over T. A. Ilend ricks, 
bis only competitor, Avitli seven 
of eleven Kepri»sentatiA’'es in Con- 
gress, and a liejnibliean Legislature 
— it AA'as manifest that only a mirat le 
fM)uld j)reveiit tlie success of Liiiculu 
and Hamlin the next month. 

Yet the imTcaiiitile fears of cdti- 
Anilsioii and civil Avar, as results of Hr. 
Lincoln’s election, were so vivid and 
earnest tliat the contest at the Nortli 
Avas still iiroscciited by his combi ncJ 
udA^ersaries AAuth the energy of des- 
peration. Hew York, especially, ^^'a3 
the arena of a struggle as intense, as 

reudering it morally cormin that, but for Sews- 
sion, Mr. Lincoln would liave had to face an p* 
}K>aitiou Congress from the start 
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vebement, and energetic, as Lad ever 
teen known. Her drawn battle of 
the year before, and the perfe(it ac- 
cord in tins contest of the anti-lte- 
publican parties, gave grounds for 
Iioi)e, if not confidcnci^, that she 
niight now be carried against Lin- 
coln, especially as the City was cx- 
j)ected to give a far larger majority 
for ‘‘ Fusion” than she had ever 
vet given for any man or parly. 
"Abundance of moiuiy for every i^ur- 
pose doubtless contributed to the aiii- 
matioji of the struggle on this side, 
while painful ai)j)rehen 8 ions of South- 
ern revolt, in (;ase Lincoln should be 
elected, rendered the “nuirchant 
princes,” whose wealth was largely, | 
if not wholly, locked up in the slmpe : 
of Southern indebtedness, ready to I 
bleed freely for even a hope of pre- | 
venting a result th(*y so dreaded as 
fatal to tlielr business, their }»rosperi- 
ty, and their alHuenee. 

(tov. Reward — whoha<l madoapo- 
litn al tour througli the ^Jorth-West 
during the Autumn, wherein his 
sj>eeelu?s in bclnilf of tlie llepuhlieau 
cause and candidates were of a re- 


low the Trnisic of the clanging hells ; and, 
strange to say, they will all bring you into 
one common eiiamber. When you get there, 
you will hear only this emotion of the liu- 
maii lieart ai>i»eulecl t.), Fear,— fear that, if 
you elect a President of the Unit otl Slates 
according to the Constitution and tJio laws 
to -morrow, you will wake up next day, and 
find that yon have no country for liiin to 
preside ove r! Is not that a strange motive 
I for an American patriot lo jippeal toi! And, 
i in that same ball, amid tlie jargon ()f tlireo 
discordant mi-niliers of the ‘Fusion’ partv, 
you will bear one argument ; and that argu- 
ment is, that. sure as you aro so ])el*^^rso 
as to cast your vote singly, lawfully, Imnest- 
ly, as you ought to do, for one candidate 
for the iVe^^ideney, instead of scaltering it 
among three candidati-s. so that no i’resi- 
i dent may be elected, this I'nion shall come 
j down over yonr liea<ls, involving you and 
us in a eoinmon rn'.n ! 

“ Fellow-citi/.eiis, it is time, iiigh time, 
that wc know whether this is a ('‘onstilii- 
lional government untler uhich we live. It 
is high time that we know, since the I'nion 
is threatened, who are its friends, and wIjo 
aro its enemies. "1 he itepuhlican ]»arty. who 
propose, in the old. ai>]»oiiile{J, constitutional 
wav, to el:oose a President, are every njaii 
<if them loyal to the Pnion. The disloyal- 
ists, wherever they may 1 ) 0 , are tliose who 
are op])osed to the iwepnlilieaii i)arty. and 
attem[)t to j-revetit the electitm of a Presi- 
I dent. 1 know that our good and esteemed 
I neighbors — (Heaven know.s I have cause to 
respeet, uiid esteem, and 1:- i.or, aii'l lou* 
them, as I «lo; for sueh neighlKrs as eveii 
j my J)emocratie neighbors, no other man 
I iver had; — 1 know that they do not avow, 


jiiarkiihly liigli order, alike in origin- 
aliry, dignity, and perspicuity — closed 
tlie canvass, the night l)efore Elec'- 
lion, in 1111 addres.s to liis townsmen at 
Auburn, wbieli concluded with these 
trutbliil and memorable words : 


I iior do they mean t«> support, or think they 
•' are snpi'orling, disunionists. Hut I UOl them, 

! that lie who jiroposes to lay hold of the pil- 
. lars of the I’nion, and bring it down into 
; min, /.s* a disnnionist ; and that evi-ry man 
. who ijuoies Iiim, and uses his threats and 
j his menaees as an argument against our ox- 
1 ereise of our duty, is aii abettor, uneoiiseious 
i though he mav he, of disunion ; and that, 


‘‘Now here is the trinity in unity and ; when to-morrow s sun shall have set, and 
unity in trinity of the jtulitical ohureh, just ; the next morning's sun s^ljall Iiavo risen on 
now come to us by the light of a new reve- ; the American jieople. rejoicing in tlie elec- 
lation, and cliriKteiied ‘Fusion.’ And this ; tioii of Abraham Lincoln to the Presidency, 
‘Fusion’ party, what is the motive to wliieh ; those men wlio to-day sympathize with, up- 
it appeals? Von inav’ go with me into the In 'hi, sujiport, and exeuso the dis\iiuonist!^ 
streets to-niglit, and follow the ‘Little will have lo make a sudden choice, and 
Giants,’ who go with tlieir torchlights and choose w hether, in the language of the 
their tiaunting banners of ‘ Popular Sover- Senator from Georgia, they will go for trea- 
cignty or you may go witli the smaller and son, and so make it respectable, or whether 
tnore select and modest band, wlio go for they will go with ns for Freedom, for the 
Dreckinridgo and Slavery ; or you may fol- Constitution, and for eternal Union. 
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The clioice of Presidential Elec- 
tors, which tbniierly took place at 
tlie discretion of the several States 
■ witliin a limited range, is now re- 
quired, by act of Congress, to be 
made on the same day tlirougliout — 
namely, on the Tiies<lay next suc- 
ceeding the tirst Monday in Xovem- 
ber, Tliis fell, in on the Oth 

of the mouth ; and it was known, be- 
fore that day had fully expirtMl, that 
Ahkatiam Lincoln liad been clearly 
designated by the People for their 
next Presidemt, through the choice by 
his supporters of a majority of the 
whole number ol‘ Electors. Every 
Free State but New Jersey had cho- 
sen the entire Lin<*oln Ele(doral tick- 
et ; and ill New J(*rsey the refusal 
of j)art of the Douglas men to sup- 
port the Fusion” ticket (<omj»osed 
of three Douglas, two Pell, and two 
Breckinridge men), had allowed four 
of the Lincoln Electors to slip in 


those of Missouri (9) and S, as afore- 
said, from New «]erscy. But, though 
nowliere in the Electoral, Mr. l)i)ug. 
las was second in the Popular, vote, 
as will be seen by the following 
table, wherein the Fusion” vote is 
divided hetween the parties which 
contributed to it, according to tlie 
best estimate that can now bo made 
of their strength resj)ectively : 


FiiKK STATKS. 


Rtatk<i. 

I.IM Kl.N. 

P-lUij/ilM. 



Maine 




y. II 1(1 

Nrw llainpsliiiv.. 



LMli 

111 

M:i'<>:it.‘liilM'tts . . . 


?n.«Ty 





♦l.lliKI 

♦t.lMHt 

y.7'i7 

CoiilK-rtinit 


J.Y.VJJ 

lk<Wi 


V'lTIIUrtlt 



•Jl> 

i.i'iy 

X**vv York 



♦oM.OilU 

^^|| 1)1 li) 

N«*\V .IiT-i'V 



*:;i >,1)11(1 

*•/ -III 

ri-nii.-yltanhi 



♦ iKO.onn 


Ohio 

UMI.Iill) 


ll.lnr. 

JJ iHI 

Itiiliaiia 


1 

ly.'.'S)”. 

rv-"(! 

lliiiioi> 


liWl.lilo 

yji'i 

d.!ii:t 

Mi«'lii::an 

s- |M» 

tM.itr,7 

**1).'! 

I'l.'i 

VVisroijsili 




nil 

Miiin<-.-ot:i 


n.yyo 

-i- 

li-J 

lowi 

7<i. I«>‘J 

fiMM 

1 111- 

1 

Caiiloriiia 

JV.1. 1 T:i 

;KM»i 


(•.■'IT 

On-iiim 

f).‘i7M 


Mmm; 


Total Kri’o StaliS, 


i.iyv»iy 

y7t».-MJ 1 

■.ii.lM 

♦ ” Fllshill” \oti» 

npiMirtioih 

it ai'i'iinliii!.' to tlin o 

111110' 


li-d feln-iiiilh nf llir S' Vfr:il (Mfriiriltiiiiii.i' luriifs. 
SI.AVK STATIC. 


over the two Bell and the two Prcck- 
inridge Electors on the regidar Dmn- 
ocratic ticket. The three Lincoln 
Electors avIio had to confront the full j 
vote of the coalescred ariti-Republh^an 
parties were defeated l>y about 1,500 
majority. And, altlioiigli this was 
not ascertained tliat night, Tn>r yet 
the fact that California and Oregon 
had gone with the other free Stat(»s, 
yet tiiorc were 109 Lincoln Electors 
chosen (out of 30.‘i) outside of these 
thnic States; these, Mr. Lincoln 
had ISf), to 123 for all others. Of 


S'lATK<i. l.iMfl.N. Breri-iitri-f.f. 


Orlawari- 

;k>iri 

l.iij:; 

7.:i;5T 

■'..'lit 

Marvlaiiil 

y.yiu 

MK1»> 

42. •I''-' 

II TiHl 

Virtriiiia 

i.yjii 

nty'.iii 

7».:iJ*. 

7 1.'"! 

North < arolina. . 
>oii(li rurolina. . 

. (noiirki't) y.7ol 

li'hoMin hy til*) l.iafialanin-.'] 

ii.:»w» 

tfiMiriiia.. 

. (iiotirk*-t) 

ii.ri!iii 

rii."-'.! 


Alaliaina 

. 0)0 lii'krt) 


4n'-.I 

•j; 'I.* 



. (ni* U'‘ki t) 


4i>.7!'7 


Ki'iitiirkv 


2o.(m1 

Rt.Ifl 

n'l.'i.rt 

T«*iihi'S-it 

. (no tti'kft) 

1 i.:}:>i» 

I'il.y'':i 


Mis-oiiri 


ri\Hi| 

81.;:! 7 

-ItJ 

Arkan-Hif 

. (notl.-ki t) 

rci-j? 

2*<.T i'J 


I^nii.-iaiia 

. (no tirki't) 

7,iiyo 

2y.ii''i 


Kioriiia 

. (no tfokrt) 

:;ii7 

s.-.r: 

|IJ7 

T«.\{i.H 

. (iiu lii'ki't) (no tirki-t] 

47..- i'' 

+1 

T*ilal Slave* SUitva. . aii, l;{i) 


r)7ii.’‘7i 

;.l.V.i7:l 

ri.iti,r-4 

Oratiil Total.. . 

...l.iwT.niO 

1,‘iUl.r*74 

sr>o,o-*i 

tTliia ttiiti'ftri 

i‘kini'i(Ii;i* vote was cast for a 

rii-sii'n” 

Klortfiral tifkffc, but aliiiost v 
])•:]! in*:n. 

iitlrcly by 

ohi ‘\Vlil-'> 


Lim-i.In ovrrbouKljii, Wr.,0rt0; T)o.ovirJJt n,l.i.MI,l'^6; 
cl«. «viT ]trc*ckliii'i(l)fc. I,<M)7,fi2H. , . ^ 

IJniMiln liuH ]i*bH than uli hia oppwncnta c«>iii«an' , J 


these, Breckinridge had 72; Bell 39 thosiav«si<it«*ovor 

(from Viiginia, Kentucky, and Ten- t L 

nessee) ; and Douglas barely 12— *" ’ 



THE SOUTH ON LINCOLN’S ELECTION. 


From an early stage of the can- 
vass, the Eepublicaiis could not help 
seeing that they had the potent aid, 
in their efforts, of the fjood wlaheH 
for their success of at least a large 
proportion of the advocates of Bj*eck- 
inridge and Lane. Tlic toasts drunk 
witli most enthusiasm at the Foiirth- 
of-tTuly celebrations throughout South 
Carolina pointed to the probable 
election of Mr. Lincoln as the ncces- 
sarv prelude to movements where4)n 
tlie licarts of all Carolinians were in- 
tent. Southern ‘‘Fire-Eaters” can- 
vassed the Northern Stat(^s in behalf 
of Breckinridge and Lane, but very 
much to the satistacti^m of llie friends 
of Lincioln and llanilin. The ^ Fu- 
sion” arrangements, whereby it was 
ho|)C(l, at all events, to defeat Lin- 
coln, were not generally favored by 
the “ Fire-Eaters” wIkj visited the 
N<n'!h, wlietlier intent <m politics, 
business, or pleasure ; and, in some 
iiistaii<*cs, those who sought to eom- 
uKMid themselves to the lavor of their 
Soutifern ])atroiis or eustoinei's, by 
an exhibition 4)f zeal in the "‘Fu^oif’ 
c ause*, were quietly told : AVhat you 
arc doing looks jiot to the end //v de- 
sire : vui want Lhicohi elected.” In 
no Slave State did the sup])4»rters of 
Br(‘ck in ridge unite in any “Fusion” 
nioM-imuit whatever; and it was a 
very open secret that the friends 
of Breckinridge generally-' -at all 

* 'J% Wtishiiujton Star, tlion a UrtH-kinrulKc 
organ, noticing^ in Sopiembcr, ISGf), tlu» coiiviT- 
Bion of Senator Cllngmau, of Xorlh (\*irolina. 
fiyin the support of Douglas to that "f Urockiu- 
riJgi*. said : 

“ V\ liilo wo oongratuliito him on the fact tliat 
ills are at length open to llio (to tho South) 
uiigorous tendency of tho labors of Diniglas, 
conversion ^ an cvidciu'e of tho 
wiitli of onr oft-repeatod declaration, that, on- 
10 iiryj, Monday in Novombor, every honest 
Democrat (hruiighout tho South 
1 bo found arrayed against Douglas-Jfrcosoil- 


eveuts, throughout the Slave States 
— next to the all but impossible suc- 
cess of their own candidate — jirefer* 
red tliat of the Bopnbl leans.’ In 
tho Senate throughout tho preceding 
Session, at Charleston, at Baltimore, 
and ever since, tiny had acted pre- 
cistdy as they would have done, Lad 
they preeiniiiently defin'd Mr. Lin- 
coln’s success, and detenniiicd to do 
their best to secure it. 

And ni»w, a large inaj»)rity of Lin- 
coln Electors had been can ned*, ren- 
dering morally certain his dunce by 
tho Ehjctoral Colleges next month, 
and his imingiiration on tlie 4th of 
IVLirdi (‘iisuing. So the result con- 
t(‘inplatcd and lahoivd for by at 
least tfr/f of the four ('ontending par- 
ties in the canvass had been secured. 
What next ? 

In October, 1.S50, a Coinention of 
Sontheni (Governors was held at Ka- 
leigb, N. (.\, at the invitation <4* Gov. 
AN^ise, of Virginia. Tliis gathering 
was kept secret at the lime; but it 
was afterward ]>roclaimed by Gov. 
Aviso that, liad Fremont been elected, 
ho wouhl have marched at the head 
of twenty thousand men to Washing- 
toll, and taken possession of llie Capi- 
tol, ])reventing by force Fremont’s 
imiumiratiou at that place. 

In the .same spirit, a meeting of 
the ]>rominent politicians of South 

ism, ;»s far mori' daiigoroiis to llie South 

tliuii the flirt ii >11 of Lincoln ; bfi-auso it seeks to 
rroato a Fivo-Suil party there ; while, if Lin- 
coln triumphs, the result cannot fail to ho a 
South unitetl in licr own defeii'se — the only key 
to a full arul — we siiiecrely l.»elicve — a peaeeful 
anil hapi'y solution of the ]ioUtical iu*ohleiu of 
tho Slavery quest i<m.” 

Coluiiius lik^ tho above might bo quoted from 
the IJrcckiurulgo journals of the South, show- 
ing that they regarded the siuress of Douglas 
as tho great peril, to be deieatcJ at all haz- 
ards. 
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Carolina was held at the residence of 
Senator JIaminoiid, near Augusta, 
on the 25th of Oetoher, ISCO. Gov. 
Gist, cX'Gov. Adams, ex-Speaker 
Orr, and the entire delegation to 
Congress, exce])t Mr. Miles, who was 
kejJt away by sickness, were present, 
with iu:iny other men of mark. By 
this cabal, it was unanimously re- 
solved that South Carolina should 
secede from the Uiiioii in the event 
of LineoluV then almost certahi elec- 
tion. Similar meetings <if kindred 
spirits were held simnltaiu^ously, or 
soon afterward, in Georgia, Alabama, 
Missi'^sij>[)i, Florida, and j>robal)ly 
other Slave States. Ily these meet- 
ings, ami l)v the incessant interchange 
of messages, hitters, and visits, the en- ; 
tire slaveholdiiig regi<»n had been 
prii|)ared, so far as possible, for dis- 
union in the event of a Kej>nl)Iican, 
if not also of a Douglas, triumph. 

The Legislature of S<»uth Carolina 
doe> not n'gularly meet until the j 
fourth Monday in TShnemher ; but, j 
the re('eut a<'t of Congniss re({uiring ; 
a choire of rresMciiitial Electors ]irior j 
to that time, (b)V. Gist had good 
reason for calling the Legislature <»f 

IStiS) to iiKiOt in advance of the rcfgn- ! 

^ . i 

lar dav. Jt met, according to his ' 
snmimuis, at (^diimhia, on M«imlay, ! 
Kov. 5 (the day hefon; the choice of; 
PrcTsidential Ehictors throughout the ' 
Union), when !Mr. W. D. I’orter, of ! 
Charleston, was chosen Preshhmt of | 
the Senate. On taking the Chair, 
be said : 

“ I do not seek now to lift, tin- vt?il that [ 
hides the f'uture from onr sijrht ; hut ivo | 
Inive all an iiistirictivi* Itieiinf' tluit we are on | 
the ove of great events. His Kxcelleni;y, 
the Governor, in the terms of his r.all, lias 
summoned iis to take action, if ndvistahle, 
for the safety and protci’tiuii of the State. 
Ileretofore, wo liave consulted for its conve- 
nience and W'ell-bciiig ; now, its destiny, its 


very existence, depends upon onr action. 
Jt was tlio old iid unction, in times of great 
peril, to tlio Roman consuls, to take care 
that tlie Republic Bustuined no detriment; 
this charge and injunction is now addressed 
to us. All that is dear and precious to tliis 
people — life, fortune, name, and liistory — all 
is committed to our keeping for weal or for 
woe, for honor or for sliamo. Lotus do our 
jitirt, so that those who come after us shall 
acknowloilge that wo were not iinworlliy of 
the great trusts devolved upon us, ami Hot 
unequal to the great exigencies by wliich 
we were tried. Al>ove all things, let us ho 
of one mind. AVe arc all agreed as to our 
wrongs. Let us saerifieo all differences (»f 
opinion, ns to the time and mode of remedy, 
upon tlic altar of patriotism, and for the 
sake of the great cause. Tii our nnanhuity 
will ho our strength, physical and moral. Xl) 
human ])owerciin withstand or break d<n\'ri 
a united people, .standing iqion their «»wn 
soil and defending tlieir homosand lirosidos. 
May we he so united, and may the great 
(lovernor of meri and of n:itlons inspire onr 
hearts with courage, and inlorm onr under- 
standings with wisdom, and lead us iu tho 
way of honor and of safety,” 

Gov. Gi.st (wlioso term expirijd 
with the (*iirr(Mit year) coTnnmnicatcd 
to both Honsc:^ bis Annual Mes-^age, 
immodiattdv on thoir organization. 

t' C5 

Ft is as ibllowft : 

‘•KxKf'i'TfTK T>ki*ai:tmknt, I 
“Ciu-i MiiiA, s. r., \ov. lA )’ 

^'CfUlleyn th> utif^ 

/foiisfi of iiejiresftf1ntiren: 

“The act of Gongress. passed in tlu- venr 
lS4f», enai’ts that the electors of rre-i«lv*!it 
ami Vicc-Presidiuit sh;ill he appointcil on tlio 
Tuesday next after the tirst Mimday of ilio 
month of Xovemher, of the year in N\lii«‘li 
they are to he a|>point.ed. Tlie annual 
meeting of the Legislature of South (aroiinii, 
by a eonstitiitional provision, will nut take 
plaeo until the fourth Momhiy in N*'Vcnil)cr 
instant. 1 have considered it my duly, 
iiiidor tlie authority camferred upon me to 
convene the Legislature on extraordinary 
ooeasiiins, to convene you, that you inn.'? 
to-morrow, a|q>oiiit the miniher <»f Llectors 
of President and Vice-President to wlncli 
this State is entitled. 

“ Under onlin.ary circumstances, 
duty could ho soon di.scharged by the elec- 
tion of l*]Iectors representing the choice e 

tho people of tho State ; but, in view of i 
throat oiling aspect of alfairs, and the stronb 
]irohahility of the election to tho PresuloiU7 
of n sectional candidate, by a party 
ted to tho HUjiiiort of measures, wine i, 
curriod out, will inevitably destroy 
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equality in the Union, and ultimately reduce 
the .Southern States to mere provinces of a 
coiisolhlated despotism, to lie governed by a 
fixed majority in Congress hostile to our in- 
stitutions, and fatally bent upon our ruin, T 
would respectfully suj?s^ «t that the Tiej?isla- 
tiire remain in session, and tako.sueb action 
ns will prepare the State for any emergency 
that may arise. 

“ That an exposition of the will of the 
pco])le may bo obtained on a cjneslion in- 
volving sueb monienlons eoiistMjueiices, I 
would earFicstly reeommend tliat, in tbo 
event of Abraham Liin-cdn’s eleetion to tbo 
IVesidency, a (h»nvenli<in of tlie pecFple of 
this Slate be immediately called, to consider 
and determine for themselves tlio mode and 
mcMsure of redress. My own oj»ir>i«>ns of 
what the (kjiiv'ention should d.) arc of lit- 
tle nnunent; but, believing that the time 
has arrived wlieii every one, however bum- 
ble lie. may be, should eXjiress bis opinions 
in unmistakable lanjrnagi*, I am <'<in*<t rained 
to say tliat the only altertjativo left, in my 
judgment, is the secession of South < ’arolina 
from the Federal Fnion. The imlieatioiis 
from many of the .'^<»ntliern .States justify 
llio conclusion that the secession of South 
(’arolina will be imnietliately followed, if 
not adopted simiillaneously, by thetn, and 
ultimately l)y I lie entire South. The long- 
desired eooporaliiui of the other States hav- 
ing siiiiilar institutions, Ibr wliieb so many 
of onr eili/eiH have lu'cn waiting, seems to 
lie near at band ; and. if we are true to oiir- 


o/Ticers chosen by tliemselves, and hold 
themselves in readiness to be culled on upon 
the sliortest notice. With this preparation 
for defense, and with all the hallowed nieino- 
ries of past achievements, with onr love of 
lilierty, and hatred of tyranny, and with tlio 
knowledge that we arc contending for tbo 
safety of our homes and tiivMdes, we can 
coniidetitly aj»peal to the Disposer of all 
liiinian events, and safely ti’iist our cause in 
His keeping. AVm. 11. (iisT.” 

Mr. Jtiiii(‘s ("liosinit, Jr., ono of the 
Kiuted Stul.cs Senators from South 
Caroljna, was an ton the large nnm- 
her of leailing politicians in attend- 
ance at. tlic. opening of tltc legislative 
' session. ITti was known as a /i‘alou9 
a<l vocal e of Secession, and as siu*Ii 
was s(‘renadc(l on the evening of 
V(fmlK*r 5tli, aforesaid. IJeing ('ailed 
out to spt'ak, ]\[r. Clusiint (as report- 
1 ed hy tt'h^gniph to Tin;. Cha/'lrdoJi 
Cnu n 4' r) said : 

“Ileforo the setting of to-morrow's sun, 
in all bnnian probability, the de«4riny of tliis 
eonfedernti-d Ib |iulilie. would be ileciiled. 
; lie solemnly tbouglit, in all human pri>ba- 
■ bility. that the llepiibUcan party would 
' trium]»b in the election of 1.in«-oi.\ as Ibvsi- 


seb. e^, w ill so<»n bo rcali/e<l. The State b.is. 
willi gre.Mt iinaiiliiiity deelare<l that she lias 
the right peaceably to secede, and no power 
on earth can rightfully prevent it. 

It. ill tlic exercise of arbitriiry ]u»wer, 
and foru\*tlul of the lessons of Id -lory, the 
(i -»vernnient of the Tidted States slionid at- 
ti-:iipt ciir-reioii, it will become our solemn 
duty to meet force by force: and, whatever 
inav Im‘ the decision <if the (’onventimi, rep- 
res^ i.ruijr the Sovereignty of ibo State, ami 
aiueiiablv! to no earthly trilmnal, it >ball, 
during the remainder of my admini>t ration, 
be carried out to tlm letter, ivganlless (if 
ftiiy Ji.i7.ard tliat miiysun-ound its execution. 

‘I would also respeerfully recommend a 
thorough rertrgani7,ition of tbo Militia, so 
as to plac(s tbo whole military force of the 
State in a position to bo used at the sborteNi 
notice, and with the gn*ate.M. elVieieiicN. 
Every man in tbo State, between the ages 
of eighteen and forty-live, .should be w(dl 
urnied with the most etlieieiit weapon-, of 
niodern warfare, and all the available means 
ot the Statu usi'il for that purpose. 


dent. In that e\eiJl, the liiie.s of our ene- 
mies seem to be closing ur.iisnd u-; but 
lliey mii'-t In* broken. They miglit see in 
the liurried pallis of llie.se stan-be<l men of 
livery the funenil '•(•rtegeof l!u* rcm-'iitulion 
of the coimiry. IVuee, hope, imlependeniv, 
lilfcrtv. power, and lln.< prosjicriry of Sove- 
reign Sr.ales may be draj>ed as eliief im»nrn- 
cr-^; >lill. in tlie rear of this proee-'^ioii, 
there U tlie liaht of the glorioiw ]>aM. from 
w bieh they miglil rekindle the dying blaze 
of tlieirown .‘illars. AVo I'Ve it all — know it 
all feel it all; and, with lieaven's help, wo 
will meet it all. 

** It was evident that we had arrive.] at tlio 
initial jmint of a new' deparinre. We have 
two ways before ns, in one of wTdeli, whe- 
ther we* will or not, we mu-t tread ; for, in 
the event of this issue, there would be no 
■ repi»se. In both lie dangers. dilUeulties, and 
trouble.s, which no liiiniaii foresight can 
foreshadow' i*r ]>erceive : but they are not 
e«pial in magnitude. One is beset with liii- 
: iniliatiou, dishonor, rebellions 

j with submission, in the beghttdng, to all, 


* In addition to this general preparation, j und at all times, and contiscation and slaxory 
I would recommend that tbo serviees of ten j iu the cud. The other, it is true, has its 
uoiiajiud Yolimtoers bo iinmediatolv accept- ■ dilhciiltios and trials, but no disgrace. 
ed; that they bo organized and drilled by 1 duty, and honor, shine along the path. Hope 
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beacons yon at the end. Before deciding, 
consider well the ancient and sacred maxim 
— ‘Stand upon the ancient way — see which 
is the right, good way, and walk in it.’ 

“ But the question now was. Would the 
South suhniit to a Black ]ie[>ublican T’resi- 
dent and a Black Ivepiihlic.ah Congress, 
which will claim the right to construe the 
Constitution t)f the country and administer 
the (Jovernment in their own hands, not by 
the law of the instrument itself, nor by that 
of tlie fatliers of the country, ikji* by the 
pructiiMis of those who administered seventy 
years ago, but by rules drawn from their 
own blind consciences and crazy brains. 
They call us inferiors, semi-civilized bar- 
barians, and clniirt the right to ]>ossesH our 
lafuls, and give them totlui <lesti(ulc of the 
Old Wnrhl and the proth'gales of Hiis. They 
claim the <logmas of the Declaraliori of In- 
de]ienden<*e as ])art of the Constitution, and 
that it is tlieir right ^ind duty to so adminis- 
ter the riovcrnnieiit as to give full elloctt to 
tliem. 'J'he people now must clioose whether 
tliey WJiiiid l)e governed hv (?iieniies, or 
govci*!! I liemsel ves. 

“ For himself, he would nnfiirr the J*al- 
iiietto Jlag, fling it f«i the hree/e, and, with 
the njtlrit of a brave man, determine t«> live 
and die as became our glorious ancestors, 
and ring tije clarion notes of deliance in the 
ears of an insolent foe. lie then spoke of 
the undoubted right to withdraw their dele- 
gated \»owers, and \l was tbeir duty, in the 
event eon\e\n\)\‘at.cd, to wUlulraw tUeiii: It 
was tl\e\r i»u\y safety. 

“Mr. C. favoixsl separate State action; 
Baying the rest would Hock to our standard.” 

lion. AATui. W. Tloy(! 0 — tlum, and 
for soiiio years lu'evioiisly, «*i l(3ading 
jRepreseiitativo in Coiiirre.ss from 
South Carol iuii — was^ in like matmer, 
eereiiaded and called out by tiie eiithu- 
eiastic crowd of Secosskmists, at Co- 
lumbia, on file followintr evening, 
lie ctnicinded a speecJi denuneiatory 
of the Uepnblicans, as follows:* 

“ Tlie question then is, Wli.at are we to 
do? Ill my opinion, the Soutli ought not to 
submit. It you intend to resist, the W’uy to 
resist in earnest is to act ; the way to enact 

’ This, and ii»‘Mrly all the proc-eediiigs at C<>- 
liimh.'a at this crisis, are liero copied directly 
from the columns of TAa Cfmrlftston Courinr. 

* Dispatch to The New York dated 

Washington, Nov. 8,- ISCO: 

“A dispatch, received here to-day from a 


revolution is to stare it in the face. T think 
the only policy for us is to arm ns soon as 
Ave receive authentic intelligence of the 
election of Lincoln. It is for South Carolina, 
in the quickest manner, and by the most 
direct means, to Avitlidraw from the Union. 
Then wo w'ill not submit' whether the otlser 
Southern States will act with us or with oiir 
enemies. 

“They cannot take sides with our ene- 
mies; they must take sides with us. Wlien 
an ancient idiilosiipher w'lslicd to inaugurate 
a great revolution, his motto Avas to tlaro 1 
to dare!” 

“Mr. Boyce Avas followed by Gen. M. K. 
Martin, Cols, (''unnirigham, Simpson, Kicli- 
ardsori, and ot hers, avIio coni ended that to 
siilmiit to the election of Lincoln is to con- 
sent to a lingering death.” 

lliore wns great joy in Charleston, 
and AAdierevei* Fire-Enters” most did 
eongregnto, on tlie morning of No- 
vember 7tli. Men rushed to shako 
hands and <;ongratnlate ea(*h othtjr on 
the glad tidings of Lincoln’s elei-tioii. 
jVoiOy it was felt, and exultingly ])ro- 
edaimed, the last obstaele to “Snitli- 
erii independenee'Mnishcen removed, 
and the great experiment need no 
longer ho postponed to await the 
pleasure of the weak, the faithless, 
the cowardly. It was clear that the 
election luul resulted j)recisely as the 
master-spirits had wislied and lio[»ed. 
jVow, the apathy, at least of the other 
Cotton States, must be overcome; 

South Carolina — that is, her 
filaveholding oligarchy — will he able 
to achieve hm* long-eherisheil ]'nr- 
po«e of breaking up tlie Union, and 
founding a new {confederacy on her 
own ideas, and on the ‘ peeiiliar insti- 
tution’ of the South. Men tlmiiiged 
th(5 stretits, talking, laughing, cheer- 
ing, * like mariners lung becalmed 

lesuliiig an<i wealthy gentleman in CliswlosioHi 
BtatcH that tlie nows of Lincoln’s oleetion^ wad 
reccivcMl there with cheers and many maiiil’esta- 
tiuiis of approbation.” 

The Cltarleslon Mercury of the tth or 8th cx- 
ulUugly omiounuod the same fact 
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on a hateful, treacherous sea, whom 
a sudden breeze had swiftly wafted 
within sight of their longed-for haven, 
or like a seedy prodigal, just raised 
to affluence by the deatli of some far- 
off, unknown relative, and whose 
sense of decency is not strong enough 
to rej^ress his exultation. 

Thus stimulated, the Legislature 
did not hesitate nor falter in the 
course marked out for it by the mag- 
nates of the State oligarchy. Joint 
rcsolv'es, providing for the call of a 
Convciiition at some early day, with 
a view to unconditional secicssion 
from the Union, were piled upon 
ctK'Ji otiicr with great energy, as if 
nearly every member were anxious 
to distinguish himself by zeal in the 
work. Among t)thers, Mr. Robert 
Barnwell RUett, on tbe second day 
of tbo sessi<m, ofPered such resolves, 
calling for tbe choice of a Conven- 
tion on the 2'Jd of Nov'cmber; tJie 
delegates to meet at Columbia on the 
17t]i «)f December. 

ID. looses and othei's (fflered simi- 
lar j-esolves in the Senate ; where Mr. 
Lesesne, of Charleston, attempted to 
stern, or, rather, to moderate, the 
roiiring tide, by inserting the thin- 
nest end of the wedge of “ Coiijrera- 
tion.” Ills resolves are, in terms, as 
tblh)ws ; 

1st. Renohed, That the asccudeiw.y of 
the hostile, sectional, anti-Shivcry party, 
Btyliiijr fhetnselves the Uepnhlicnii party, 
"Woulil ho suUioiont and propor'cuiise for the 
dissohifum of the Union and formation of a 
Soiitliern Confederacy. 

‘‘ ‘2d. Rmtked^ Tliat, in case of the elec- 
tion of til© cnnrlidateA of that jiarty to the 
ortice of Presideitt and Vico-Prosideiit of the 
United States, instead of providing uncoii- 
oituinally for a Convention, the better course 
'Will bo to empower the Governor to tiiko 
measures for assembling a Convention »o 
any am of the other Southern Staten 
in h.i» jmlijmenU give mihfactory as- 
emdenee of her determination to 
Mhdrm from the Union f 


In support of this proposition, Mr. 
Lesesne s])okc ably and earnostly, hut 
without effect. Co()pcratiou” had 
been tried in 1S50 and had sig- 
nally failed to achieve the darling 
juirpose of a dissolution of the Union ; 
so the rulers of Carolina opinion would 
have none of it in iSdO. 

Still another eftbrt was made in 
the llousci (Xove.mber 7thh by .Mr. 
Trenholm, of Clmrleston — lung eon- 
spicuons in the councils ()f the State 
— who labored bard tc) make “ Coop- 
eration” look so miK'li like Se(?(‘ssi<»n 
that one could with difficulty be distin- 
guished from the other. Jlis jiropo- 
sition was (touched in the following 
terms : 

“ ^rw>Zm/, Tlijit the ComniUtee oti tho 
]Milit.siry of tho Seruito ;nid House of Uep- 
reseiilatives, he iusl,rurte<l to inei*t duriiig 
llio recess, and to prepare ti plan for arm- 
ing tho State, and for organizing a per- 
manent ^lil it ary Ihireau; and that, the said 
Coiniiiilfee la* iii'stnirted to re]>ort hy hill to 
j their respect i VO Houses on tho first dav of 
tho reasseiiihli/Jg of’ the dfonerul Asseiiilrly. 

“ V4Vw>/<r//, That the C(nnmittco of M'ays 
and Means of tfie House of Kojnvseiitntivcs 
ho instructed to sit during tho recess, and 
prepare a hill for raising suiifWies necessary 
to carry iuto effect tho measure rerom- 
iiioiuled hy the Military (\>JMUiittee, and to 
report hy l)ill on tho lirst day of the reiis- 
somhling of tlie (Jeiieral Asseinhly. 

“ Remhud^ TImt tho (lovornor bo re- 
quested immediately to apiily tho one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, ai)pro])v\ated by tbo 
last General Assembly, to the purchase of 
amis. 

Resoh'ed^ That immediately after tho 
•hietioii of tho Cominissioiier to the State 
j of Georgia, this General Assembly do take a 
I recess until the third Monday, bcdiig tho 
nineteenth day, of November, instant, at 7 
o’clock. 

“VA'WmZ, As lh(j sense of this General 
Asseinhly, that the election of a black Ko- 
puhlican to tho Presidency of tho United 
States, will he tho triumph and practical 
application of principles incompatible with 
the peace and safety of tho S»mtheru States. 

“ Renolved^ That a roiimiissioner be elcct- 
otl, hy joint ballot of the Senate and House 
of Kepresentatives, whoso duty it shall be, 
in the event of Mr. Lincoln’s election, to 
proceed immediately to Milledgevilli^ tho 
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Beat of government of the State of Georgia, 
whose legislature will then ho in session, to 
announce to tlie govcrumcnt of that State 
that South Carolina, in view of the inipcnd- 
ing danger, will immediately put herself in 
a state of ellicient military defense, and will 
cordially conperate with the State of (ieor- 
gia m measures for the protection of South- 
ern interests; ainl to express the readiness 
of this State to cooperate with the State of 
Georgia, in the event f>f Mr. Lincohrs elec- 
tion, in withdrawing at once from tlie oon- 
fcderjicy ; and to recommend the calling of 
a Ciniveiitioii simiiltaiieonsly in both Stakes, 
to carry tins measure into etlect; and to in- 
vite the cooperation of all the Southern 
States in withdrawing from the j>re.sent 
Union, and forming a separate Southern 
Confederacy.” 

These resolves eoiniii^ np for con- 
Biderjition on the 9lh,Mr. MeGowan, 
of AhLeville, made ii zealous effort to 
stein the furious current; ])leading 
earnestly and plaiisihly fjr Ooiipera- 
tion -that is, for (fonsultation with 
other Slave Stat(?s, and for action in 
obedience to their mutual deteriiii- 
iiathm. lie said: 

“Cooperation with our Southern sisters 
has been the settled policy of South Caro- 
lina for at least ten years ])asf. Wo Inivo 
long been satisfied witli the, <*anses for a dis- 
solution of this I’nion. We thought wo saw 
Jong ago what was comitig, and only await- 
ed the action of our Southern sisters. This 
being the case, it would seem strange, now 
that the issue is iii)on ns — when our need is 
the .sorest — that we should ignore our past 
poJi<5y, aiidi in the very crisis of the con- 
flict, cease to ask for Cooperation. 

*• Lincoln's election is taken as un oce.imnn 
for action, hut with us it is not the only 
mma for action. We have <lelaye<l for tlie 
last ten years for nothing init Cooperation. 
He thought it the best and wisest |>oIic.y to 
remain in the IJiiion, with onr Soiitlierii 
Bisters, in order to arrange the lime when, 
and the inaiiiicT how, of going out, and 
nothing else. 

“ It is iierfectly manifest tliat the record- 
ed jiolicy of this State for the last ten years 
has been the ])olicy of Seces.sioii in coopera- 
tion with other Southern States. 

“ Ihit is that not fortified by Initli history 
and philosophy ?— by the nature of the 
thing itself, and the fate of other nations ? 
The Southern States of this Union Iiavo 
more motives, more inducements, and more 
nece9sUte9f for concert and Union, tlian any 


people that has lived in the tide of time. 
They are one in soil and climate ; one in 
productions, having a monopoly of the Cot- 
ton region; one in institutions; and, inoro 
than all, one in their wrongs under the Ooii- 
stitntion. Add to all this that they alone, 
of all the earth, have a peculiar institution 
— African Slavery — w'hich is absolutely ne- 
cessary for them ; without w'hich they 
would cease to exist, and against which, 
under tlio inilnenco of a fanatical sentiment, 
the world is banded. U])on the subject of 
this institution, wo arc isolated from the 
whole world, who arc not only imlitVerent, 
hilt inimi(‘al to it ; and it w'Oiild seem that 
the very weight of this outside pressure 
would compel us to unite. 

“ Jk'sides, tlie liistory of the world is 
]»regnant with admonition as to tlie necessi- 
ty of union. The history of classic Greece, 
and es]»ecially that awful eha[)ter upon tlio 
IVloponnesiari war, a])i)eals to ns. The liis- 
tory of poor, dismeinhered Poland cries to 
tis. The history of the Hutch licpiiMic 
claims to he heard. Modern Italy and the 
Sf.ates of Cenfral America are now, af tiiis 
moment, crying to us to unite. All liistory 
teaciies us that ‘United we stand, divided 
we fall.’ All the Southern States would nut 
he ton many for our confederacy, whose 
flag would float, honored njioii every soa, 
and under whose folds every eiti/en would 
he sure of protection and security. My 
(lod ! what is the reason wo cannot unite ? 
It seems to me that wo might with proprie- 
ty adtlress to the whole South the pregnuLit 
wonls of Milton : 

‘.Xw.'ikfl arl.'se! or bo forovor rilloiil’ 

“South (hirrdina lias sometimes been fic- 
cused of a iiarainount desire to haul or lo 
distiirh the councils of the South, l.ei ns 
make one last effort for Cooperation, and, 
ill didng so, repel the false and unfounded 
iiiipntatloii. 

“Mr. Speaker, 1 think all of us desire to 
consolidate the seiitiineiit of the South. All 
«>f ns jirefer Cooperation. It is, thesefuro, 
imineiisely im])ortant that we shiaild take 
no false step, and omit nothing tliat might 
tend to that end. 1 am utterly opposed, 
n<iw and forever, to taking any .step back- 
ward ill this matter, and tliereforc it is th;it 
I am anxious tliat we should take no false 
step. It is better to consider in advance ot 
action than after action. When we act, wo 
must stand upon tliat action against the 
world in arms. It will strengthen our arms 
and nerve our hearts in doing that, il we 
shall bo able to say that this course was nut 
taken hastily or from impulse, but alter ma- 
turo deliberation, and a last effort for tua 
which wo all desire so much — CoOy oration. 
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Then, if wc fail, and a Convention is called 
under tlicHe circumstances, I and all of ns 
will stand by the action of that Convention, 
iviiatever may bo our individual o[)inions, 
wc will obey the mandate of the State thus 

nronouneed. 

Whenever she, after exhaustinf; all pro- 
per and becoiniiij? ellbrts for union, resolves 
upon licr course, we will Jiavo no option, as 
we will have no desire, to do otherwise than 
rally under her banner. If the State, in her 
sovereign capacity, detcrniiiios that her se- 
cession will produce the cooperation which 
wc have so earnestly sought, then it shall 
have my liearly approbation. And if, in 
the alternalivo, slio determines to let ns 
jhrego the honor of being first, for the sake 
of jn’oniot ing the coinmon cause, let ns de- 
clare to (ieorgia, the Empire State of the 
South — the Keystone of the Sontliern Arcli, 
wirndi is our nearest neiglihor westward, j 
iind l\ingfor a great <listaneo alongside of 
our own territory — that wo are willing to 
fdllow in her lead, aiul t<jgether take oiir 
jihice among the iialions of the earth. 

“If South Carolina, in (Vmveiition as- 
senihkal, deliberately secedes — sejmrate and 
alone, and, without any hope of co.“>peratb»n, 
decidi-s to cut loose from her moorings, sur- 
rounded as she is by Southern sisters in like 
ciiTumstam'es — I will be one <»f lier crew, 
and. in comiinm with every true son of 
licrs, will endeavor, with all tlic power that 
God luis given me, to 

‘Si»n'!iU nil licr ninvns to llio brei'zo, 

Si‘t fVfi’y thr)'iiilb;iro siil. 

Ami «rivo Iut Io the tiaiil <i(’ storms, 

'i lio and Hr* p;do.’'’ 

i[r. Jiriillins, of Mnrioii, followed; 
and hi- reply to Mt'GowHii’s s]ieecli 

worthy of record here, since it 
clearly betrays tlie coiistdoiisiiess of 
tliti (lisunioiiista tliiit they were a lean 
ini’ority of the Soutlierii pco])lo, who 
inig:lit be precipitatetl, bullied, or 
dragged iuto treason, but whom there 
was no rational hope of reasoning or 
ev'cu seducing into it. He said : 

‘‘South Carolina had tried Coojieration, 
Init na(l exhausted that policy. The State 
of \ irginia liad discredited the. can've which 
our Commissioner went tliere to advocate, 
altiioiigh she trcjitod him, [tersomdly, witli 
respect ; but she had as much as said there 
Were no indignities whicli could drive her to 
take the leadership for Southern rights. If 
Cooperation^ Slavery and State 
wovld he abandoned^ State Sovereignty 
and the cause of the South lost forever, and 


we would bo subjected to a dominion the 
parallel to wliicli was tliat of tlie|>oor Indian 
under tlie Hritish East India Company. 
AVheii they had pledged themselves to take 
the State out of the I’nioii, iiiid j»bu-e«l it on 
record, then he was willing to send a Com- 
ims.sioner to (Ieorgia, or any 4 >tber Southern 
State, to announce our determination, and 
to .submit the (pjostion wbetlier tbey would 
join us or not, IVa hare it from hitjk an- 
thority^ ihfit the Vt jirttu nttifirr if tiua of the 
Imptrial I^oirvrn of Knro}n\ io. r/#?r of the 
proHpertire tfrjoirulion tf oof or morr of the 
Sonthmi StatcHfroOi fheprexrnf roofcdrntri/^ 
iioH made projmsitiooM in. odr a for the 
i‘Htahiinhmtot of fturh nlatioon hrf.irtrn it 
and. the (lortriiineot about to hr ri^tattlinhctl 
in this State, //x ?r/// insure that poorer svek 
aaopplji of (%it>nn for the fnf are as tlieir in- 
creasing demand for tliat article will rei)uirc; 
this information is j)eiTeclly aiitlienlic.’’ 

Tims, it will ho seen that foroign 
intrigue w as already liand-aiul-glnve 
with domestic tn'asoii iti sa|)|»iri£r tlie 
foumlationsof our Union and seeking 
poculitir iidvaiittiges from its over- 
tlirow. 

Mr. Edmund JtiilHn, of Virginia^ 
had f 4 )r many y(*ais he(m tlio editot 
of a loading Agricultural monthly, 
and bad thus acquired a very decided 
iutluence over the jdatiters of tluj 
South. A devotee of Slavery, he had 
hastened to Coluinliia, 011 the call of 
the Lcgii^lature, to do Ins utmost for 
Secession. ITe was, of ctnnve, sere- 
naded in Ills turn by the congregated 
Union-bivaktTs, on the evening of 
tlie ‘ 7 tli, and addressed them from the 
balcony of the (\»ngarcMj lL)nse. 
The ^ollo^Ying is a synbjisis of his 
response : 

“He said the question now before the 
country he had studied for years. It had 
been the one great i«lea of bis Hie. Tbo de- 
fense id tbo Soiitb, lie verily believed, was 
only lube secured tbmughtbelcail of South 
Carolina. As old as lie was, he had como 
licpo to join t hem in that lead. J/e irUhed 
Virtjiniii ^rtis a» ready a» South i'aroJhai^ 
huty utifortnnatdy^ she vas not; but, cir- 
cumstaiioes being difierent, it was perhaps 
better that Virginia and all other border 
States remain quiescent for a time, to servo 
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as guard against tho North. Tlie first drop 
of blood spilled on the soil of South Carolina^ 
would bring Virginia and every Southern 
State with them. Hy remaining in the 
Union for a time, she would not only prevent 
coercive legislation in Congress, but any at- 
tempt for our subjugation. No argument in 
favor of resistance was wanted now. As 
Soon ns he had performed his duty in Vir- 
ginia ns a citizen, ho came as fast as steam 
could bring him to South Carolina, lie was 
satistied if anything was to be done, it was 
to be done here. Ho luid no doubt it would 
be done, and the sooner the better. Every 
day delayed wtis a day lost to tlie cause. 
They should encourage and sustain their 
friends, an<l they would frighten their ene- 
mies. 

“ There was no fear of Carolina remaining 
alone. She would soon b*e followed by 
other States. Virginia and half a dozen 
more were just as good and strong, and able 
to repel tl»o enemy, us if they Inid tho whole 
of the slaveholdiiig States to act with them. 
Even if Carolina remained alono—not that 
lie thought it probable, hut supposing so — 
it was his conviction that she wonld bo able 
to d&fend herself against any power brought 
against her. Multitudes spoke and said tho 
issuo WAS one of courage and honor, or of 
cowardico, desertion, and degradation.'' 

A number of second and tliird-rate 
traitoi'S followed this RulBri in a 
similar vein, but tbeir remarks were 
not deemed worth reporting. 

But, that evening, the busy tele- 
graph reported from Cliarleston the 
more important resignation of the 
leading Federal officers for South 
Carolina, in aiiti(;ipation of her se- 
ceding. Tlie U. S. District Court 
had met there in tho morning, Dis- 
trict Judge Magrath presiding. The 
Grand Jury — of course, hy precon- 
cert — fonnally declined to make any 
presentments, because of 

“ The verdict of the Northern section of 
the confederacy, soleinnly announced to tho 
coimtr 3 % through the ballot-box, on yester- 
day, having swept away tho last hope for 
tho permanence, for the stability of the 
Federal Government of these sovereign 
States ; and the public mind is coustriuned 
to lift itself above the consideration of de- 
tails in the administration ofLaw and Justice, 
up to the vast and solemn issues which have 
been forced upon us. These issues involve 


the existence of the Government of which 
this Court is the organ and minister. In 
theseextraordinary circumsta^co8, the Grand 
Jury respectfully decline to proceed with 
their presentments. They deem this expla- 
nation duo to tho Court and to themselves." 

Judge Magrath received this com- 
munication with complalsanee, and 
thereupon resigned his office ; saying: 

** The business of the term has been dis- 
posed of, and, under ordinary circumstancoH, 
it wonld bo my duty to dismiss you to your 
several avocations, with my thanks for your 
])resenco and aid. But now I have some- 
thing more to do, the omission of wliieh 
wonld not be consistent with propriety. In 
the political history of the United States, an 
event has happened of ominous import to 
fifteen slaveholding States. The State ef 
which we are citizens has been always un- 
derstood to have deliberately fixed its jair- 
pose whenever that event should hap])en. 
Feeling an assurance of what will bo tho 
action of tho State, f consider it my duty,, 
without delay, to prepare to obey its wislics. 
That preparation is made by the rosignution 
of the office T have held. For the last iiiiio, 
1 have, as a Judge of tho United States, sul- 
ministered the laws of the United States 
within the liniits of the State of South 
Carolina. 

“ While thus acting in obedience to a sense 
of duty, 1 cannot be indificreut to the emo- 
tions it must produce. That department 
which, 1 believe, has best maintained its 
integrity and i)reserved its purity, has been 
HUsi)endod. So far us I am conoorned. tho 
Temple of Justice, raised under the Omsti- 
tution of the UnittMl States, is lirow clos^J. 
If it shall never bo again opefiedi T timuk 
God that its doors have beea;<ilo8ed hetoro 
its altar lias been desecrated^jk^ch sauritices 
to tyranny.” ’ \ . 

C. J. Colcock, Oollect(ir ^ Charles- 
ton, and James Conner, XT. S. District 
Attorney, likewise resigned; and it 
was announced that B. C. Pressley, 
Sub-Treasurer, would follow, “ so soon 
as was consistent with due respect 
and regard for our present excellent 
Chief Magistrate [Buchanan], by 
whose appointment he holds the 
ofllce.” 

In the face of such mtdtiform and 
high-seasoned incitements to go ahead, 
the eflfortB of those members of tb® 
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Legislature wlio would gladly liave 
hel<l back were paralyzed and tlieir 
renionstrances silenced. They dared 
neither to 8j)eak nor to vote as their 
conyictions impelled. 

All pleadings and efforts for delay, 
for reflection, for calm consideration, 
were stifled or fruitless. A bill call- 
ing a Convention, with the distinct 
purpose of secession, passed the Senate 
on the 9th and the House on the 12th. 
December 6th was the day appointed 
for the election of delegates; the 
Convention to meet on tlie ITtli of 
that month. Whereuj>on, Gov. Ilam- 
inoiid resigned his seat in the II. S. 
Senate, as his colleague, Mr. Cliesnut, 
had alr(?ady done. 

On the same day (Nov. 12), a Mili- 
tary (Snivel itioii of (leorgians W'as 
held at Milledgeville, whi('.h was at- 
I ended and addressed by Chjv. Joseph 
L. I>r4)wn of that State. He affirmed 
tJie right of se<ios&ion, and the duty 
of other Southern States to sn>taiii 
South Carolina in the step she was 
tl<tMi taking.* ‘He would like to see 
F(!doral troo 2 >s dare attempt the 
cixu’cioii of a seceding Southern 
Sral * ^ ! r<»r every G oi u*gi a n wl lo fell 
in a c«»ufliet thus incite<l, tlie lives of 
U\o Federal soldici’s s)M)nld oxjuate 
the outrage on State Sovereignty.’ ; 
The Convention, thus liaraugucd, , 
Voted, a])oiit two to one, for secession ; 
and thougli it had, of course, no legal 
or ollichil authority, its action was 
doubtless potent in 2 )re(‘ipitating the 
‘Eifipirc State of the South’ into the I 
abyss of Disunion. | 

* Oil the first diiy of iJio South Carohnu SeiTS- 
rniivention, at Columbia, Docenihor 1 7, 
1800, lion. W^illiam Porchcr Miles. M. C. •from 
llio Charleston District, one of the <U?leR:atcs, 
wailo a short speech against adjournment t*» 

^“ulestoTi, on account of tho epidemic (small- 
pox) at Columbia; Baying that he was just from 
22 


The foregoing detailed, methodical 
statement of the process whereby 
Secession wtis inaugurated in South 
Carolina, and of the conceptions and 
2 mrposes develojied by that imxress, 
seems to render needless a like ^lar- 
ticularity witli regard to the subse- 
quent 2>roeoedings in that and other 
States. The germ of the entire 
movement, with the i<leas whereon it 
w’as biised, is clearly e\hi]>ited in the 
doings at Columbia and Cliarleston, 
during those memorable early days 
of November, 1860. And, though 
South Carolina ostentatiously 2 »recip- 
itated the catastrophe by her single, 
sovereign iiat, it is not doubted that 
she di<l so iqum full understanding 
with the “‘Chivalry” of nearly, or 
quite every Slave State. These Inid, 

1 of c*mrse, ajiprised her owm lna^t.er- 
s[»irits, in their coiifereiic-es at water- 
ing-] >laees and other fashionable re- 
sorts during the ]n*eceding Summer 
and Autimin, that, though they 
could not bring their several States 
to march abreast witli her in tlie en- 
terprise of National ili^ruptioii and 
dissolution, they should have little 
didiciilty in inducing them to l!y to 
Jier rescue in case she went boldly 
forward in the ]> redetermined eoui-se, 
ami thus cxjiosed herself ti> imminent 
]»eril on behalf of their comnioii and 
iih»>t cherished interest. Slavery.* 
Theirs n as the strategy of tlie leader 
i>f a forlorn hope, who, seeing his 
storming party hesitate and waver in 
the breach, or under the wall of the 
hostile fortress, throws his flag fur- 

Washinjrton, whero ho had been in consultation 
with Soutlicm friends roprosontiiig ever}' other 
Southoni Slate, who had unanimously urged tho 
iitziiost haste in tin* consummation of South Caro* 
lina’s Bpcession. He would adjourn to no other 
place until tho Ordinance of Secession had paas- 
od.--See OiarUston Courier^ December 18, 18G0. 
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wsircl among the enemy, and nislies, “ cut under” his Democratic antago* 
fiword ill hand, to its recovery, calcn- nist, Bcriah Magoffin, but had failed, 
lating that his soldiers will thereupon and been signally defeated. llis 
instinctively spring to his and its res- more spotless record as a Slavery 
cue at all liazai’ds. The event proved propagandist had enabled the sjij)- 
the efficiency of the method, if not porters of Breckinridge to carry even 
the perfect accuracy «»ftlie calculation. Maryland for liim against Bell, in 
But the long-standing cons])irac.y ISOO. And now, the readiness to 
tor JHsunion was favored, at this j back South Candina, or, at least, to 
crisis, by very pow(M*ful incidental in- j shield lier from harm, was presented 
fluences, whereof the priinapal were j as a touchstone of earnestness, to 
as follow^ : j tln^se of all parties, who had for yeara 

J. T^o ])uhlic opposition to Slavery ! so loudly vaunted tlieir own and 
having, for niaiiyyenrs, l)cen jiennit- flieir ])arty’s matchless devotion to 
ted in the slave-lioldiiig nglon, save | “ Southern riglits.” 
at a very few ])oiiits like St. Louis, j 2. The }>atronago i»f the Fed(?ral 
where fiie Free-Labor interest had, j Government tliroiigliout tlie iifteim 
from the force of clnMimstanccs, ; Slave States, being wiehled and l)c- 
silcntly ;uid suddenly aehieved a ; stowed by the Southern ini'inbers" of 
]iractic:i I pre]>oiiderance, the journals, Mr. Bnelianan's (Cabinet, was nlinost 
the religious organizati<ais, and ilie : entirely nionoj>olized by their fellow- 
politieal partitjs, were all iinmeasura- ! eonspinitoi*s. The (\dleetoiv of (his- 
l)ly subservient to the Slave Power. ; t<uns. Postmasters, Marshals, eft*., 
In fact, the <'liief topic <if political ! who bad good reason to apprelieml 
contention, wlietber in the pn.'ss or • tla* h»ss of tbeir comfortable ])l;e-es 
on tbc stinn]>, bad for twenty veal's * on Mr. Lineolii's aeeession to power, 
been the relative soundness and ' were generally ‘‘ ripe 4br tri*asi)n% 
thoroughness <»f tlie rival parties in ; stratageans, ami spoils.” Many, li‘ 
their devotion to Slavery. On this ; not most of lliem, w(*re early ami ae 
gronml, Gen. Ja<;kson bad iiuimaisely five ju’omofers of the SlavehoIdiM*-’ 
the advantage of d. (J. Ailains, so far Rebidlioii, (*ven while i*asily ileriviiiir 
as the South was eoncermKl, when ' large eimJuinenfs from fJn^ Goveru- 
they were rival cambMatos for the ; iiieiit they were ])lotting to destroy. 
Presidency; as (ien. Harrison liad ! 3. The liegislalures and party Goie 

some advantage of Mr. Van Burch; 1 vent ions of all the Slave States Iwui 
Mr. Polk of Mr. Clay; Gen. Taylor ; hmgbeen in the habit “ of iinanini'U.s- 
of Gen. G(;n. Pierce of (bni. Iv resolving that they would never 

Scott; ami, la.‘'tly, ifajor Ih*eekin- | submit to exelii.-ion from the Teni- 
ridge of John Bell. In Kent ncky, | lories, Blaek-Ui‘]»ublican doiiiina- 
in th(i State canvass of 1^50, Mr. 1 tion,” etc., etc. Those who wore 
Joshua F. Pell, “ American” <*andi- ! really Unionists were ajit to let these 
date f(/r Governor, bad tri(;d hard to ' resolves pass as a matter of c(>ii*^o, 


' ]l«»\vfcll eoljo, of (j«‘(»r^ J, of tlu* | cnil, dio«l, and was .succirodcd, in 

Treasury; B. Floyd, of Virginia, Socrotary ; .L>.««*ph Holt, of Kentucky, win) stood by 


of War; Jacob Thompson, of Mi.ssis.'^ippi, Seoro- 
tary of the Interior. Aaron V. Brown, of Tcn- 
Mr. Buchanan’s hrst rostmostcr-Gon- 


Uuion. 

as a specinicij, tho Alal)ama rcsolves-^oo 
pages 3 12-1 :J. 
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regar(linj]r tlieiii as a soil; of theatrical, 
shoet-iroii tliuiidcr, wliicli might scare 
tlie Nortli into greater subserviency 
to the Slave Power, and, at the 
worst, could do no harm. And now, 
these resolves were triuinjdiantly 
quoted by tlie consj)irators, and the 
peo])le asked wln^tlier they inrant 
any thing by passing them, or \vc?re 
only uttering tlireats wliicli they 
never intended to make good. 

4. Tlie (Jovernors of nearly all the 
Slave States, including even Dela- 
ware, lad actively and zealously su|i- 
porled Breckinridge, and' had thus 
ju>tilied the withdrawal of a major- 
ity of the Southern delegates Irom th(» 
(’harleston (kmventiiui, on ground?s 
not essentially diifering fiNun those 
wliereon Disunion was now urgi'd. 
Tlie action now takmi by Stmth (\ir- 
•lina was very fairly <daii)ie<l to Im* a 
direct and ne<‘es>ary ^e^Juen<*<M»f that 
hnlt. Th(' (-roveriiors and <»ther lead- 
ing ]»oliticians wim lia<l >iip]uirted 
l^’cckinridge and Lane in the recent 
ca .vass, weVe held to have thereby 
]>ledgi*d themselves to prosecute that 
]uiii(*y to its legitimate results. Ainl 
iJio>t of them were fully aware of 
and ready to meet this exj»ectation. 
licnee, South (Carolina had scarcely 
thrown up her signal roidxtd, an- 
noimchig the outbreak id* the, long 
nicdilated revolution, when it was 
responded to by proclamations and 
calls of Legi.datures in most of the 
^lave States. 

Texas was not originally of the 
liiiinher. Her leading [Militieians had 
shown the cloven foot a year 1 «m» 
Soon, by nominating, early in ISoi), a 
^tate ticket pledgial to favor the rc- 

’ Houston, :iG,17l); Ruimolls. l»7.r>00. 

Mlaiiiilton, 10,100; Waul, lu.OGl. 

Since, Confodersito Postiiiastcr-ricner.nl. Roa- 
waa elected to Congress from Eastern Texas 


opening of the African Slave-Trade, 
whieli was a well -understood Sliih- 
holeth of the South-AYestern jdotters 
of Disunion. Hardin U. llunuells, a 
jMississip]aan, who was the iiieiim- 
bent, was jilaced at its liead as a 
candidate fu* Gjivcnior. The peo- 
])le were ahirmcd hy this hold ste]) ; 
ilen. Sam Houston to»»k tlie held in 
opposition to it as an indiqKjndent 
Union candidate for (lov(;rnor; and, 
though there was no ]>nlitical ojgani- 
zation in the State hut that which lie 
conironted, while Texas had gone 
; overwlielmingly lor Pierce against 
^ Scott, and for Ihichaiian against 
. Fillmore, Gen. Tloii.stoii carried it 
with all case, heating Iwimnells hy 
8,i‘»70 ma jority,' in by l*ar tlie largest 
: vote. evcT yid [udled in tlio State. 
Andrew d. Hamilton, running as a 
Unionist for (.\>iigre>s, in the Western 
District, in like manner beat T. X. 

I AV aid, the regular Democratic candi- 
' date, hy 44S' majority. In the East- 

■ erii Di.^trict, dolm 11. Heagan,'' Dem- 
ocrat, had no serious o])po>itiou. 

■ Gen. Houston was thus in a ]>osi- 
. tion tn tliwart the Texan (‘ons]ara- 

tiirs, had lie evinced either princijde 
I or courage, when they coniineiiceii 
ojierating to take their State out of 
the Uiiiou at the close of ISdO. He 
' did refuse to call the Legislature, or 
a (Auivenlion; whereupon tlie eon- 
. spirators called the Legislature tliem- 
! selves, by a dociinient signed by sixty 
I of their number, having just as much 
j legal validity and l«»ree as a harangue 
at a negro eamp-niecting. But the 
Disuniouists were thoroughly united, 
determined, and ready ; while their 
ad\ersarie'3, owing to 11 oust on V pa- 
in is.*i!». l»y l!0.r>rir) rotes to .3,541 for Juii^re W. 
B. Ocliiltrpo; l)iit Houston for Governor h.id 
4,lS:i nijyority in the District ut th;it election; 
i showing iliiil Ucagaii had no serious opposition. 
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BillaiiiiJiity, were as sheep without a 
Bliephorcl, in a fair way to he trans- 
formed into mutton. Had there heen 
a loyal soldier in command of that 
largo portion of our small ivgidar 
army stationed in Texas, ostensihly 
for the defcnscof her exposed North- 
ern and AVestern frontier, he might 
have formed a nucleus for an effec- 
tive rally for the TTnion. Hut ^Jr. 
John B. Floyd was at the head ot 
the AVar Dejjartment, and had taken 
care that this force should he wield- 
ed by a thorough going traitor, who 
would paraly/e, and, in due time, be- 
tray it into tile liamls of his fellows. | 
Ilou>^ton was allowed to riunain in ' 
office, despised by the im[>lacabl«? on- * 
emies to whom ho truckled, and d(?- 
Bpising iiiiiisclf, until they were ready 
to dispense willi him ; whim he obse- 
quiously resigned, enduring an igno- 
minious I'xisteiice in their midst uu- | 
til hc^ found relief from it in deatli, 
Bome two years thereaftiu*. 

Virginia Inid recently cbosi n for 
her (xoveriior "Mi*. John Letcher, 
W'hos® position was nearly as ])eculiar 
as lloiistoids. Tlie gimnino South- 
rons liad long jU’ofesMMl to he Demo- 
crats for Slavery's sake; Letelier, at 
heart, and formerly by open avowal, 
regarding liiiman bondage as a liliin- 
der if not a crime, was ju-o Shivery for 
the sake of the Democratic, party, 
whereof he had ev(?r been a bigoted 
devotee, and which had promoted 
and honored him heyond any other 
estimate of his merits hut Ids own. 
Transferred from the House of Re[)- 
rcseiitatives to the f Jovernorship 
by the cleetiun of 1850, he, as a 
life long (diairijiion of regular nom- 
inatioTifi and strirt jiarty disiupline, 

” Vote for Oovemor: Letcher, I>cm., 77,112; 
Gogtpn, Am., 7J,rjl3. 


had supported Douglas for President 
in ISdO, and thereby thrown liiinsclf 
into a very lean minority" of his 
party, lie liad, of course, mncli lee- 
way to make np to reinstate himself 
in that party’s good gra(?es, and lieiu^e 
early and zealously lent himself to 
the Avork of the conspirators. 

The course of Gov. Beriah Magof- 
fin, of Kentucky, was in striking con- 
trast Avitli that of his Southern peers. 
He, too, had siijiported Breckinridge ; 
while his i»arty owed its recently 
acquired ascendency in his State, and 
he his election, to the dc(*p(ming con- 
viction of the slaveholding interest 
that no olliiT ]>artv than 1 lie Demo- 
eratic ])o^scssed at onci' tlie ])Owc‘r and 
tlie will to rule the country in con- 
forniiiy to its wishes and ])rcsnmed 
intcrots. But Kentucky had already 
repeatedly <lcc]ar(‘d for the Union — 
conspiciiou>ly in her August State 
Election of ISfiO, and again in 
choosing Bell Electors, and giving 
the rival candidates for Bresident; 
some lAu'l V Thousand mon^ votes than 
• sh(5 gave her own Bri'ekinridgo, wIjo, 

! blit for lier apprehensions and dread 
1 of disunion, would ]>robably have re- 
' ceived lier vote. Gov. AFagoliin now’^ 
issued an address to the peo]»le of 
Kentucky, Avhcrciii lie Avisely and 
forcibly said : 

“ToSoijlli (’arolina, and such otln'i* States 
as may wisii to soccdi*. from the L'liion, I 
would say: Tla.* j;(.*o;'ra|>Iiy of this (M)Uiitry 
will not mimit of a division ; the montli and 
sources of the Mississii>pi river cannot, he 
sejiarated without the horrors of civil war. 
IVe cannot sustain you in this inoveinciit 
merely on account of tljc election of Lincoln. 
Do not precij)itato us, t)y premature action, 
into a revolution or civil war, the conso- 
cpiences of which will he most frifjhtful to 
all of us. It may .yet he avoided. There is 
still iiope, faint tJioufch it he. Kentucky is 
a border 8tato, and has siillcrcd more than 

” Democratic vote of Virginia: Ilrockmridge» 
74,:{2:i; Douglas, 1G,2‘.)(). 
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all of you. Sho claims tliat, standinj? upon 
the sanio sourul ])lat!briii, you will sympa- 
thize with licr, ami stand by her, and iu>t 
desert her in her cxposecl, ]>eribiiis border 
position. She lias a rijrlit to claim that ber 
voice, and the voice of reason, and modera- 
tion, and i>atriotism, shall be heard and 
liecded by yon. If you secede, your re])rc- 
sentatives will out of (.’onj?r(!S!4, and leave 
ns at the mercy of a Dlaek Kejuiblican 
(loveriiment. Mr. Lincoln will have no 
check. He can appoint bis ( abinet, ami 
Jiave it conlirmed. The (’on^rress will then 
be Itepuhlicaii, and he will in*, able, to pa-s 
such laws as lie may suL'Ifest. The Supreme. 
(\>urt will bo powerles.s to prote«-t us. We 
implore you to stand by ns. and by our 
friends in the Lrce Slates; and lei usall, lbi» 
bohl. the. true, ami imm in the Free and 
the Slave States, with a iiniied rr4)nl, staml 
by each other, by oiir jii'inciples. by our 
ri^jrhfs, our oipiality, onr honor, and by the 
Fnion under the (.‘onstitulion. 1 believe IITh 
is the only way to save it; and we <-:m do it.'' 

(i(jV. EIi;is N. id* Arkansas, 
transjnittod Ills Annual ^fossa^e ti» 
the m*NV J.coi'^laturo ot* that State <ui 
the Illtli of AovenibiM*, IStJC, wlien 
iiestrlv all the Sltive Slates were tilive 
with (Iniinniinjjj and drilliiiir/' and 
frantiii with teh‘i»Tai)Itiiiijf ainl liaran- 
iruiniT in ladialt* iif Seei'ssion ; vet 
lie said imtliiiii; on the sul)je<*t. It i.s 
a iairjmsmnjiliun that he.disapproveil 
of the entire hiisiness. But Ids sue- 

’■■’Fxlraet from .• I'r in Tlt>' York //•raU , 
of N’ltv. a, dated 1 

CiiAJU.ES'n'iN'. Nov. lSi;o. 

" As a mark ofllie popular inclination toward 
rosisfanee. it is a Ia4 l 4'i' s<une ^i.LOiili'’.iiu*i* that. 

flioes of the wt>ril HTeion’ Junl Jianlly 
n aihe'l «»nr liordi-rs Pefnre the win 

Avitli sponlaiieoiis orixaiii/alions <»!’ . 
Minute-Men — irre.e;alar foiet-.’*. it is inie. Imt, ; 
iu‘vertla'l4's.s, fonoidal'le, hee.m.*‘V arme<l to tin* ! 
lej'th with weapons to which lln-y have hei-n ae- j 
ciii^lonn d fn»m early y«'nlh, and animatf*! with j 
the i-lea that lln-y are’ d,' ■fendiiij' all that is near ; 
and d(‘a»lo them, 'flic el.il»orale<li>i*laiiners. tm ! 
tli(*])arl of some Ihe Lincoln paper.s, of aiiv j 
•lesiffii to moh’st. the Slate, t-vi-n if .‘■In* si'ceiles, ; 
h.'ivo no weight, whatev4‘r here. lVi»pl4' very 
jaslly argue tliat, ifeoereion sln>nl»l Ik* attempted, 
Ihi* Miimt 4 *-Mi*ii will ho wanted; and. if the State 
MumM not, Ik' nmlestetl in lior imh ]u'iuleu»*e. it ' 
will In* a great tulvantage to have .‘•ueh a hotly ol 
men alwava at eommaml. 

At this time, it is impossiVdo todeserlbe the 
o.xient of the Miunle-Meii movement. There is 
uut a hamlet in tho fcftato that has not its stpiad. 


ocssor, lltiiiry M. Rector, had lieeii 
(diosen the preceding August, and 
lie made liaste to do tlio bidding of 
the conspirators. 

In all the other Slave States south 
I of Mtiryland, the (xoveriiors .were 
heart and soul in tlie Disunion coii- 
I sjuracy, and cal let! Legislatiire.s to 
’ metd in extra session, issuetl vchcineiit 
I Proelainalions, (foneocted and jnit 
: firtli ineendiary ]\li;ssa^e>, or did 
’ wliatever else the master-sjiirits of 
the eon.-])iracy r<‘(juiretl. Their asso- 
(*iat<‘s and Mibordinates in ollice were 
of like faith iiinl jiurjiOse ; and it may 

■ fairly be assumed tliat at least four- 
. iiftlis of all those in olliee in the Slave 

States, wlietln*!* nnd(‘r the .National 
or any State (lovernnn iit, tm llicdth 
of A«»v(‘jnher, istio, were ardent ad- 
voeates i>f Secession. 

In Aris>ouri, ^fr. (.’lailtorne V. »)aek- 
Min bad h(M*n eliosen (tovinuior'* as a 
Diuiglas Democrat ; but that desig- 

■ nation was entirely deln.*^i\ e. Having 
achieved wliat ho considered the re- 
gular Deinncratic nomination for 
(joverimr, Ik* tliouirlit he coiihl not 

i-i!]i« r «<r in-*miu il ineii I'r iiiluiiiry. They are 
liriliiiig evt*ry iiigl.t. jiii'l have gem ■rally adi'jitcti 
llanlii s 'L'n'tie.-*. whieii, iKa’an.-e les-^ inoiioio- 
iiiKjs, are juvfenxd hv mir imp' tnou.'^ MMing men 
K) tho <'M. Ji«’:i\y jnl'anlry drill. N'et, a night 
s that wed.«> tint l:4“:ir in the {■ilirCt.s f>t 
Chariest. 'll tlie tramp «-f larijt* hmlios i.f :irine«l 
men. mi'vimr with the ipiiek /ou;iYe step, and 
willi admir-il'le iliseipline and |ir*ri.*‘i»»n. 

Tills, il w ill lie 4-n, was Mh/v Lineeln'.s elee- 
liciii: and, of , helhie atiy piihlie sti;i>s had 

been taken ttiw aid Sei'e>sieii. -\.s the in.iveineut 
extended (.» oih.'i* Stales, its mililary maniiVstli- 
tioiis wen* nearly everywhere such as are pop- 
trayed aheve. 

’“As a stump candidate; by lUkaTT votes to 
forR. 11. .lolinson, regular I’emoorat. 

j ovileeiioii ciT August, ISUO: C, V. .laekson 
(lieiiglas) 74. 1 Hi; Sam. Orr QivW) (Ui.aS:*.; 

• Ihiiu*ook Jneksou Oheck.) 1 1,4 Id; Gardeiihiro 
I ^Lim-olii) 0,13a. 
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alR.>r(l to bolt llie regular Democratic 
lumiinatum tor Dresideiit, and so gave 
at least a uominal siij^xu’t to Douglas, 
wlio tliiis t»btaiiied the vote of* Mis: 
souri in November, wlien Gov. J. and 
a largo proport itui of bis supporters 
wore in fo('li?ig and purpose witli the 
backers <d' lircebitiridge. Jle was 
fullv in tlic hands of the conspirators 
from tlie start, and in dnelimc united 
openly in tlio Ib'bellion. Outside t)f 
Missouri, tlie Douglas Democracy 
luul been so thon>ugldy, overwludin- 
inglv beaten in the vote of the Slave 
States for Presi<lent — as thoroughly 
ill ‘Delaware or J\raryland as in 
Georgia or Arkansas- that they 
seemed ti) be crushed out (»f life, or 
anxious to merge their distiiu-tive 
characti-r by a plinigij into the eom- 
mon abyss of Ih'hellion. ^[r. Di>ug- 
las himself, being eatecliised on the 
subjeet,’^ fraidvly de(dared that, should 
Lin(*olnb(M;]ios(;n ih*e,-ideii1, In? wouhl 
•nut consider that a eausiJ for resist- 
an(?c, but should adhere to and U]>- 
liold the Union. Vi't the result, of 
the election had hardly traiis[)ire<l 
when liis friend Gov. l.et<*lier of Vir- 
ginia, ^Ir. George N. Saiulens, of 
Kentucky, who had b(*en one of his 
l>u>iest and noisiot cliainpions, and 
many more such, made lia.^le h> swell 
tlui gatliering cohorts of S(fcc>Hon. 
The ablest and most res]>cctahle of 
their iiiimher Wiis ^[r. Alex. JL. 
Stephens, of (ieorgiu, wlu^se eonnige 
and loyalty endured at least a week 
after tliose of his late eomj)atri<»ts Iiad 
bid<len tlieni a final adieu. Tlie Legis- 
lature of Georgia having assemhJed,"' 
Mr. Stephens pnjsenred himself and 
Bi)ok(.‘ hoMIy as well as ably against 
the meditated treason; saying: 

While speaking at Norfolk, Va., during the 
canvass of I8G0. 


“Tlio first question that presents itself is, 
Shall the people of* the S<iuth secede from 
the Union in eonso<iiioiire of the election of 
Mr. Lincoln to the l^ivsulcuey of the UiiitoJ 
St.atcs? My count ryiiicii, I tell you frankly, 
caiidhlly, and earnestly, that 1 do not think 
that they ought, hi my jmligment, the elec- 
tion of no man, constilntioiially chosen to 
that high (dlice, is siitlicient I'aitse for any 
Stiile to se]>iirii1c from th(j Uni<»n. It oiiglit 
to stand hy and aid still in maintaining the 
(.'onstilntiori of the country, lo make a 
point «)f resistance to the (loveriimeiit -to 
withdraw from it, because a man lias been 
constitutionally elected '—])nts ns in the 
wroiiij:. W’e are jiledged to maintain the 
Constitution. Many of ns have sworn to 
support it. Ujiii we, therefi)re, for the 
mere eleetion of a man to the [’residency — 
ami that, tiK», in accordance with the pre- 
scribed forms of the Constitution— make a 
point of resistance to the (Jovernment, ami, 
\\il!it>nt. becoming the breakers of that sa- 
<*red instrument ourselves, withdraw our- 
selves from it? Would we not he in the 
wrong? Whatevi'i* fate is to hefall this 
country, lei it never he laiil to the <'harLM 
<»f the peijple of the South, and esjieeially of 
llie people of (leorgia, that we were nntrms 
to onr \ali(»nal engagiinents. I.et tlxi 
fault and the wrong rest upon (»(hers. If 
imII onr hopes are to he hlasteil, if the Ihr- 
puhlii* is t«) go d«>\\ n, Jet ns he foiiml to jlic 
last mofiienl. standing on the deck, with the 
(hnistitiition of the United States wavl ig 
over onr heads, (.\pplaiise.i Let th»^ fa- 
naties »)f the Nortli break lla* ( 'on.siiint ion. il 
sneli is liieir fell pniqM)S(‘. Let tlK‘ respon''i- 
hiJity he upon them. I shall speak pre>efit- 
ly more of their nets; hut h-t not the So'.rli, 
b t ns not Ite the ones to (Minimit tin- arrgiv-- 
'ion. \\\' Went into the olectron with lliis 
jKsqde; the result was ilitlerent fnim wh.it 
newisle d; Init the eh-etion has luvn con 
.sfitiitionally hehl. Were fi* make a 
jM)int of resistance to tin* (»overnnieiit, and 
go out of tlie I'nioM on that aceonnt, tin- re- 
coni would hemadiMip hereafter again.-t ‘ h. 

l>n(, it is said, .Mr. Lineoln’s p«»licy and 
princi|>les are against the Constitution, ami 
lliat, if he carries tliiaii out, it will hr de- 
structive of our rights. lii‘tus notanli< ipaty 
a t hrtail ened evil. If be violates tlie < ‘iisli- 
tution, then will eome our time to act. I>'» 
not let ns break il, because, forsi>otli, hc 
may. If he does, that is the time for ns to 
strike. (Applause.) 1 think it would ho 
injndieious ami unwise to do this sooner, 
do not antieipato that Mr. l/nicoln will d'> 
anything to jeo[iardize <»nr safety or securi- 
ty, whatever may bo his spirit to ilo it; 

M Millc‘dgevillc, Nov. 8, 18G0. 

At tlio State House, Nov. M, 18G0. 
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ho is by tlio ooiislitutional checks 

wliicli are tlirowii aroiiiid him, wliich, at 
this time, render him iK)\verless to do any 
great miscliiel'. TJiis sliows the wisdom of 
our system. The President of tl»o I’nited 
States is no Emperor, no Dictator — he is 
clothed witli no absolute, power. Jle can do 
nothing unless lie is ba<‘ke<l by power in 
Congress. The House of lie presen tatives is 
Ifirgcly in the mgjorily against him. In the 
Senate, lie will also Ijc jiowevle.ss. There 
will i)C a majority of foiiragain'^t him : Tliis, 
after the. loss of Bigler, Fitch, and others, iiy 
tile nil fortunate dissensions of the l)enio- 
cralic. Jiarfy in tlieir States. Mr. I/incolii 
cannot aiipoint an ollit'er witlioiit the 4 * 011 ' 
sent of the Senate — lie cannot form a (’ahi- 
net without the same consent, lie will he 
in the eondition fifCeiirge III. (the cmlKwli- 
ment of Toryism), who h.nl to a.*^k. the 
AVhigs to appoint liis Mini.-^ters, and w.a.s 
Compelled to receive a Cabinet utterly op- 
jMiscd to Ids views; ami .so Mr. Lincoln will 
hi* comj>elled to ask of the Senate to choo'sc. 
for him a Cabinet, if the I)cinocra<*y of that 
liudy choose to put. him on such terms. He 
will l»e I'oiiijielled to do this, or let tin*, (lov- 
cnimeiit stop, if the National Democratic 
men - Ibrtliat is their name at the North - 
the conservative men in the Senate •••*ihon!d 
so determine. Then, how can Mr. Lincoln 
iiht.iiii a ('abiiiet whieii wonid aid Jdm, or 
allow him, to violate the (’outfit nllon f 

“ Why, then, I say, slionld we di'*nipt tlie 
bonds of this I'nion, when hi^ hand'^ are tied 
-wJieii he 4*aii do nothing against 

Wjtrniiiii^ 'vvitli liis arg:uiniMJt, 
SlcpIicMis dill Hot Ii(*.sitnto, htdoiv cem- 

liiri sjicHndi, to i^av I 

‘‘ I believe in the JioWer <d' tbe ])eople to 
govern themselves when w i>dom ]in-vaiK, 
and pas^idii is silent. Look at wh:it lias aL 
really been done by them for their advanee- 
nuiit in all that ennohles man. fliere is 
nothing like it in the !ii>lory of the worhi. 
Look abroad, from one exU*nt of the coun- 
try to the other; eonleinplate our great- 

‘‘'Mr. <'lay, at anolher Iniie, at a caucus of 
f'outlivrii luemiiovs of Pongress, was asked 
wlieilier, in a certain eoiiliugeney, Kentuckian.'* 
Would go for Disunion. He |M’oiuptly replictl: 
“No, Sir; Kenliiekians view Disuiiioi. as il.<i*Jf 
the gnailest of evils, and as a reiuedv for iiotJi- 
iiig.” 

following letter likewise ernhodies th ' 
ruling convietioii of his life, which under no eir- 
cuuistaiices could lio bo iiiihic<Ml to depart from: 

“ WARinxcrrox, Ar. ‘J'i, is ti». 

‘ My Dear Sir: — M y object in writing to you 


I iie.ss: w'o arc now among tlio first nations 
I ot tim earth. Shall it, then, l»e said thiit onr 
institutions, founded upon principles of sell- 
government. are a failure? 

Jims tar it is a noble example, worthy 
of imifatiori. The gi-mleman (Mr. Cobh), 
t.lui 4ither night, s.dd it hail proven a I’ailiire. 
A failure in what ? hi growth? Look at 
onr e.xpaiiM* in National ]iower! Look at 
onr fiopulation and increase in all that 
make.s a jieople great : A failure? Why, 
wo are the admiratioii of the* civilized VMU’ld, 
ami pre.^eiif the hrighlot hopi of luaukitid. 

'‘'Some of' our /mh.'ir non hitri /uilt.f //^ 

I f/n.ir o.yilrift lotts ; t/mf is irirr : tu,i1 from 
j thftt €o}nis (I t/rmf j,arl of our troohJis, 
j (Pj’olonged appjjwj.^c.) 

j “Xol there iTrio failure of tbi> tlovcrii- 
; meiit yi*t. W e h.ive made great advanee- 
j ment iindiT the (‘oii'^titiitiou ; and 1 cannot 
j hut hope that We shall advance still higher. 

I Li-t us be true It* our eaiise.'* • 

I 

! This was fniitk mnl milib*; yet 
I tli(‘re a lly in tin:* uiiitniont, 
; wliieli sadly iiinmMl its jicrlimio. 
I Tlijif was a distiin-t avowal of tlic 
I riglit 4 »t‘tln 3 Stato to ovtu riiL* Iiis |<or- 

* soiial voiiviclioiis, and pliinjri* liim 
i into tivason to tlio Nation. Voars 

Ixdoiv. Henry (’lay, wluai catidiirit'd 
: l>y dollorsDii Davis in the Senati*, sot 
j Ihrlli tla‘ Into Ainericaii ibiolriiu? tin 
tlii.-i point, as follows: 

“Air. President. 1 have hoard w itli jiain 
; and iv:j'rcr a contirniation of the nanark I 
i made, that the M iilimeiil of J tisimion has hc- 
’ ei»me famili.ar. 1 liope it is eouliiicl to 
\ Soiitli I'arol'ma. 1 d«> not regard as my 
; duty w hat the hoiiorahlc Senator s» i*ms to 
: regard as hi-*. If Ki-nliic.ky to-morrow 1111 - 
! furls the banner of n-.'-isiance. 1 never will 
: tight nndi-r that h.-mner. I owe :i fnirn- 
mount allegianec to the wliole I’aion — a 
■ .y/dfori/iiofte one to my own Stale." 

iiuw is urii* of great iiuporlance, ami 1 wish you 
i to lead *>lf in it. 

1 “'fhe fi-i lin-i- for Pisuuion anieiig sonu* of iho 
I intiMiipfrale Soulheru \u>riiicians is stronger I lu\u 
! .siippo.si d it could be. Tlu> luas.ses generally, 

* even at ilic Soulli. arc, I lu-liove, yi-L .sound, imt 
' thev mav beemue iiill. lined and pcr\cricd. Tho 
j he^t counteraction of that, feeling is to be di-rived 
! iVniii ]'opnlar expr»'SMous at j[ iiblic nicetnigs of 
1 tbe jH?oj‘lc No\* , what 1 would l»c glad to sec, \a 
j such meetings Jield tbroug’noiil KeuUieky. I or, 
I you niiisl know', that the Disnnionists eoiinl np- 
j on the cobjienition i»f our patriotic State. Caii- 
I uot you got up a. large, powerful luectiug of both 
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Mr. Stephens was, in his earlier 
years, an admirer and follower of 
Mr. Clay; but, since 1850, he had 
gone a roving after strange gods. 
He now sai<l : 

“ Slioiiltl Georjyia dotonnino to po ont of 
tlio l7iiion, I spoak for one, thouj^li iiiy view's 
may imt ajrree with lliein, whatoA'ei* tlie re- 
sult may 1)0. I shall bow to the will of her 
people. Their eaiise is my eaiise, .‘iml their 
ilestiiiy is my destiny; ami 1 trust this will 
he the ultimate <*ourso <»f all. The pvatest 
curse that can hefall a fre(» people is civil 
■war. Hut, as 1 sai<l, let us call a Coiiveii- 
tioii of tlie people; let alWhese matters ho 
suhmirted t(» it; ami, wmm the will of a 
majority of the people has thus l>een ex- 
])i*esse<l, the whole State will present <»ne 
unanimous voice in favor of whatever may 
he deinamlud.'’ 

Of course, ]\lr. Stcpltons was taken | 
at liis word. A (Vinventi(Hi /'v/.v j 
called : a majority <»f delegates sc- ; 
enrod r««r Disunicui; tin Ordinaiieoof • 
Sce(‘ssion ])assed, and ]\Ir. St('|»liens 
Kink from tlie proud position of a (‘iti- 
zen of the AiiUM-iran Ilepnblie into . 
tlnit of Vice- Preside ‘lit of the (hnifed- • 
eracy of slavelioldiiig traitors and 
thc*ir benighted, misguided satellites ; 
and dn])cs. 

The South Caridiua (kmventioii 
met at Colmnbia <ni tin? appointed 
day — Dei'.ember ITih. (len. 11. F. 
Jamison, its temporary Chairman, on 
being called to j)reside, paradtal the. 
wroiiiTs of tlie Sontli in the a<lmissinn 

parties, if possible*, at Lexitijfion, al liOui^vill^^ ; 
etc., etc., to cxjjn’ss in stron^r laiij/uaj'C llu-ir d«*- ' 
t<.*rmiu:ition to stand liy tin* rui^iii? Now is llio 
time for salutary actiMU. and you aic the man lo 
act. I inclose st/ine res(ilu(i''iis. whii-li, or 
Kiinilar to li.ein, I shouM be hajijjy to see | 
adopted. 11. i.'lay.’’ 

‘•To (Jen. LKsr.TE Comus.” j 

Karly in isr.o, an emlja-nt >few York law- 
yer visiied Clairieston oroi\*'^sionally, and wa.-^ 
de*..aiii*..-d in tine city sev<!rai weeks, mingliiii; I 
freely with Jicr citizens atm the j.oujsi.s at her | 
principal hold. Though never a Ctmididaie for 
office, he took a warm iritfirest in public affiu'rH, 
and had always acted with the * Whig,’ ‘ Amori- 


of California, organization and stittle- 
ment of Kansas, etc., etc., and trust- 
ed that “tbe door is now closed /(y/*- 
against any further connection'® 
with tlie Northern eon federacy,” etc., 
etc., etc. He further trusted tliat 
‘‘we shall not be diverted from our 
purpose by any dictates from 
^y//^/” and that the Convention, in 
iiiaugurating such a movement, would 
liocd the eouiisels of a master-sj)irit 
of the French lievolution, whose 
maxim was, to “ (lan\ and afjahi lo 
dftri\ and wUhoat end to ^A//v 

!Mr. Clias. C. Meniminger"" liaving 
suggested that the members, (ui the 
roll being called, advance and bo 
sw<»rii, a tlelegatc r(S]»on(h‘d: 'M)|| 
no! tliat is not reipiiriul; we <!anic 
not to nnikr^ but to an)nah\ a g«»v- 
eriiment.''' 

(tcu. tiamison was, on tlie liftli 
ballot, chosen ProHdent. .\t the 
evening session of the lirst day. Uoii. 
flolm A. Elmore, a Cnmmi>-i4>iu*i* 
from Alabama, and lion, ('hailcs 
Hooker, a Chmimissioner from Mi>- 
sissippi, were introduced by tbo Pivs- 
idtMit, ami successively addre>:'ed tlii‘. 
CoiiV(*ritioii-- of coiirs(% in favor of 
prompt and uiH-omlitional ISeces-iiui. 
Mr. Elmore said : 

‘‘ I am iustrncte<l hy tlu^ Governor of Ala- 
hama to .say that he <le.sires, and, li* I'o- 

eaa.'or ‘ ronr-i-rvativc' jiarty. S«u»n afici 
turn to N» w York, some (tld as.^OJaaJ*-;! mil. *1 lo 
CMiisult liim nil ]»olitieal atVairs. aiid v, ■ n* 
1ound(‘(l lo hi-ar that his views liad iiiMle'V.'nc a 
eorMpl' l.e change What <*aii that iim-.m).'’ 

It lai'aus this, ’ was liis well-con.''i'l«‘iv'l > 

“that 1 have spent, the ]»ast inmitli in the S"«dlp 

that I tind the Union a sham; that w*- ao’, 

• Ifcct, two jieoples. lu-twecn wlioiii an cai'!.'' 
i.s inevitable; ami that, in that war. I naiaii t‘> 
st-iml hy my own licarlh and kiudrcil. I'y*- 
morning, gentleincii I” 

Since, Confederate Secretary ofthe Treasury. 
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lievos, our State desires (and I unite iny I 
vuico with liini in tliut opinion), that tlic nc- I 
tion of the Convention ho iinniediate arid | 
proiM])t. [Apjdiinso.] It will jifivo tlic cause 
Btiviijrth, not only in Alabama, as wa be- 
lieve, and of wbi<*li 1 have a nf?bt to speak, 
but I believe it will fjive the cause streufrfli 
in the ot/irr States, which are united with 
you in sentiment.” 

On motion ofMv. Inglis, it was 
unaiiinioiisly, ami amid tremendous 
cliecring, 

“ That it is the o]>inion of tlie 

Convention that the State of South Carolina ; 
should hu'tliwitli secede from the Federal | 
Union, known as tlie United States of 
America.” 

The small-pox then raging in Co- 
luinhia, the Convention adjourned to 
‘Secession Ilairin Charleston, whore 
it ni(‘t Tiext day. Mr. Lhiehanan's 
last Annual M(*ssage having heen re- 
ceived, d udgo Magrath, of Charlestoiij 
nilere<l tlie following, whi<‘h was 
debated next day, but does not seem 
to hav(i j Kissed: 

“ That bo much of the Messajre 

ofihe President of the United States as re- 
Iji -s h) what he ilesiLrnares tlio pn»j»crty of 
tliL '‘iiili.d States in Sc»uth Carolitia, he re- 
fi'iTi •! to a (\»mmiUeOto report of whal sucli 
]ini]uTty consists, liow the same Avas ac- 
anircil, nr, whetluT the jmrjioses for which 
it was so jiejpiired can he enjoyed by the 
Tniteil States after the Stale of Smirh Can>- 
linasiiai! have seceded, consistently with the 
(lijiiiity and safety of tlu* State; and llial 
Kjiid Ciiiiimittee further report the value <»f 
the projuM’ty of the United States not in 
Seutli Carolina, and tlie value ofthesliarc 
tliereofto wliieli South Carolina may he en- 
titled upon an equal division tlioreof ainonur 
the States. | Great ajiplaiisc in the j;alleries."] 

Tin* T*rcsident umioum-od an ad- ■ 
dress from a portion of ihc Legisla- 
ture of Georgia, which ht? thought 
bIiouM not he made public ; so it was 
It was afterward understood to 
he ail appeal from lifty-two memhers 

t^uid Legislature fin* delay and coii- 
Bultation among the Slave States. 

The next day, Hon. J. A. Elmore 


eomnmniiratcd a dispatch from the 
Governor of Alahaina, in those words: 

“ Montoomk.uy, Ai.a., Dec. 17, 

“Tell the (’oMvenl.iou to listiMi to no prop- 
o.sition of compromise or delav. 

“A. ‘IJ. Moouk.” 

Among the ntteranees of this Con- 
ventimi, llui following seem especially 
Bignilicaiit sind mciuurahle : 

Mr. Parker said : 

“Mr. I*resideiil, it appenrs to me, with 
irreat deference t(» ihc. opiniims that havo 
hi-en exprcssi'd, that tin* [uihlie miml is fully 
imidij up to llicVreat oei-a.sii,i, rlial now 
awaits ns. ]t is t,o Kjuinmotlii' niorf t/ml has 
romt' nmhfi nl>/ uputt ns ’ it hns In t h (froit natty 
vnhninnt'iny jhf a Umy prrinil nj' thirty yairs^ 
At itst^if hns Cmiu to t/mt pninf irhtrc W6 
' may say^ the matter isaitirely riylit,'^ 

Mr. Iiiglis said : 

1 “Mr. President, if there is any jfontletu.^ai 
]iresent who Avi.Hlies to debate this matter, of 
, course this body will hear him. Jhit, as to 
] delay lor the piiipose of diM'Us>,ioii. I. for 
one, am opposed toil. As my rneml iMr. 
j Parker) has said, )no.st of' ns have had thi.s 
j matter uinler eonsideralion tor the last 
twenty ye;irs; ami I ]>resume tliat we have, 

! hy this tinn‘, arrived at a decision upon tho 
siihje<‘l.‘’ 

Ami Hon. Lawrence AL Ivcitt — 

“///•/re hem myaac^ in this •>o>'nnfnt 
trrr sijv’* / inttruf yotifical iij). lam ct>ii- 
teiit with wliat has heeu done To-day, and 
with A\hat will takt* |ilacc to-niorrow. Wo 
have earriid the hody id’ tiiis UiiiiUi to its 
l:i'-t reMiiiLT-place, and now we will dmp tho 
tlair over its ^ravo. After that i> done, I 
am ready to adjourn, and leave the remaiii- 
iiijjC ceremonies for to-morrow.” 

And Mr. Hohert llarnwidl Hliidt — 

“'fhe Secession of South Carolina, is not 
ail event of a tla.v. It is unt anythimi yro- 
darid hy Mr. /.im'ohi's titrfion. in' by tho 
uon-executioii of the Fugitive Slave Law. 
It has been a matter which has been pither- 
j in^ head for thirty years. * * ^ Tlio 

I point ill which I diller from my Irieiid is 
i this: He sa.vs he IhoiiLdit it expedient to 
! put this ^rivat question before the world upon 
! this simide matter of wnm^^s <ui the ques- 
tion of Slavery; and that qiiestiou turned 
up 4 '.i the Fuiritiv* Slave Uaw’. Now, in ro- 
jrard to the Fufjitivo Slave Law, I mvself 
<louhte<l its constitutionality, and doubted it 
on the tloor of the Senate, wlu-n 1 was a 
iiieiiiber of that body. The Suites, acting 
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5n tlioir sovercijni cn]>aoIty, should ho ro- 
sj)onsil)lo lor tlio roiiditioii offugitivo slaves. 
That was o«r best soenrity.” 

It was, oil motion of !Mr. llayno, 
res()lvo<l tliiit a Cinnmissionor be sent 
to eacli Slave State, with a copy of 
tlio Secession Orclinauee, witli a view 
to hasten cor>peralioi\ on the part of 
tlioso States; also, that throe Otan- 
missiouers be sent 1o Washington, 
witli a copy of tlie same, to be laid 
before the President, to tr(!at for the 
delivery ofthollniti'd Statt*s ])roperty 
in Sontli Carolina t)ver to the Stale, 
on the snlijeet of the Piildie’Debt, 
etc. 

Tlie Ordinance <»f Sevession was 
reported from a. (.’oniniittee of seven 
on tlie f»>nrth day (Oee. L>()lh), and 
iinnie<liately ]»assed, without diss(Mit. 
(Y\‘as IbIhJ It is in flu? Ibllowing 
won Is : 


among other States, is herein charged 
(of course hy mistake) with having 
passed ae,ts to obstruct the return of 
such fugitives. Indiana and Illinois 
are likewise among tlie States tliiis 
erroneously accaised. The Constitu- 
tion is pronounced a compact hetween 
soveringn States, and the Convention 
])roceeds : 

maintain that, in every compact be- 
twoon two or more i)artics, the obligation is 
tiiuhial ; that tlio failure (it* one of the (*oti- 
1 rafting partifs to perrorni a material part of 
tin* agreiunont, (Mitiivly ivloases the obliga- 
lion of tbe olbfi*; and that, wliero no arbi- 
tfi* is providfd, each party is reinittod to his 
own Judgment to dfifrinine the fact (^f Jail- 
I lire, with all its funsoipifiicefi.” 

Xo grievaiure of any name or na- 
ture is alleged or insinuated, but siicli 
as flow from anti-Shivery feeling and 
I action in the Free States, ciihninsi- 
I ting in the election of Lincoln, The 
Deehiratiou condndis as follows: 


“win On^imOiCi* !<> 4h‘'<si>lrr ihe h(’~ 

Itrctn fiti Stuffjot'Soi/fu- i fit'ftl <i:nl olhfr 
Slith's unUitf frith her nmh r the CtuHfHirf m- 
tilhtl the ( oustififtioH oj' t ho VnUttl SftjttH 
of Ann rirti .* 

“ Wf. lbeiii‘nplf of the State <»f S'.isth (*:iro- 
lina, in rniiveiiiion assuinbled, doiU-.-larf and 
ordain, ami it islifivby <loflarfd and or«lain»-'l, 
that the Ordinance adopted by ns in C'uii- 
Vcnilon, on llic il:;d day of May, in tbe year 
of onr I.onI 17 '^"', whcivl»y the ( onstitiilinri 
of the Inilfil Si.-iti/s of .Anicric.a w;is rat died, 
and al>«) all Acts :md ]);irls of Acts ol* 
(icncr.d .\>.-fi;ibly «d* tljis Stjile ralifying tbe 
nnicndmciils of tlio sc.ld nliim, arc 

hereby repeah-d; an<l (bat llie I'liion n<»w 


“ We, tlu'reforc, tin? ]K‘ople of ^ontb Caro- 
j lina. by onr delegates in (lonveulioii a<‘-fia- 
i bled, .appealing to llie SiipnaiUi diidgi* iil’lby 
world f«»r tlio rectitiidi^ of onr intentiuiis 
have solefiifily declared that the I ’fdon 
i toforo exist in belwi his Stale and 1 lO 
i Ollier States of North Ameriea di-^solvi d, 
I aiid that the Stale of South (■Mroiina has re- 
sumed her jiosiiioii among the nations of 
: tlio world, as a sep.arato and indepeiideMt 
State, with full pii\vi«r to levy war, conc!ii le 
peace, coniiMct alliances, establish eorn- 
I incrce, and to do all other acta and lliiii;!:s 
j wbicli independent. Slates may of right, do. ’ 

! On motion of Afr. W. I . De S.iiis- 


Kuiisisting between South (f-irolin.a and other 
States, under tluj ii.iiiie of the I'liited States 
of America, is licivliy di.^.'^olved.’’ 

A fonnnl Decl.-iratioii of C;mse.s, 
wliM*h indiuH'd the Se(?os.-ioii of South 


sure, it was fnrtluT 

“ /iVW/Vf/, 'I'liat tlio pas.',.qgo of f!ie drdi- 
iiaiico be proclaimed liy the tiring of artil- 
lery 'Uid tin* ringing of the belts of the eily, 
and sneii other (leiiionst rations as ibe peoi'I'^ 
inay«leem ajipropriate on tlio pas?.age ol ibo 


Carolina,*’ was in like manner rt'port- , ^^reat act of deliverance andliberty. 


e<l and adopted. Its sub^tsince and The President, at a (piarter 
force an? (entirely derived from and ! 1, announced that the On.linaiico 
grounded on tlie alleged iiilidelity of I had unanimously passed ; whereui»<>n 
tbe l‘V‘c States to their constitutional j there burst forth a pen t-ni> flood ot 

obligath/iis witli respect to Shivery, congratulatory and jiihilaiit speeches, 

but more especially in the non-rendi’ and then the Convention adjourned, 
tion of higitive slaves. New York, to meet uifaiii in the evening foi a 
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more fonnal ratifi(;atioTi, at wliieh 
tlic Goverjior ’" and Legislature were 
invited to attend. Then and there, 
the Onlinaiiec?, having been duly en- 
grossed, was read ]>y the Ih-esideiit, 
tluMi signed by all tlic delegates in 
alj'liahetieal order, and thereupon 
displayed by the President to the en- 
tlmsiastic crowd, with a declaration 
tluit “ the State of‘ South Carolina is 
now aiid henceforth a tree and in- 
de]»ondent coniinonwealth.” And 
tlien, with wild, ]u*olong(*d, exulting 
huzzas, the assenihlago dispcTsed ; 
find the Charh»ston ])a})crs began to 
print thencelbrth their <laily quantum 
ut* iut(?lligence from the non seeeding 
States as “Poreigii ?Sews.” 

(Georgia, as was arranged and ex- 
pected, was the lirst Stale to tbihnv 
•'oiith Carolina in her Iktal |dunge. 
iu‘r new L(.‘gislature, m(>vcd by an 
iiMp:ission(‘d Message from her (lovor- 
iior, »Iose])]i K. Tlrown, ])a.''sed ‘** a bill 
a]'| i*opriating «sI,00(),O(i0 to arm and 
C([i *:» the State ;*and, <in the ISth, a 
hill ‘ ailing a (o>nvention of delegate’s, 
to he chosen in tluj several counties 
oil ihe i?d t»f January misuing, aud to 
iii(‘i*t one week thereafter. The Con- 
vention bill passed by a nnaniimais 
Vote; the Convention thus eh«»sen 
and coiiveucd linally passtvl an ( )r(li- 
iiaiice of Secession : Yeas ‘208 ; Nays 
The names of A. 11. Ste]»hens 


and IlerstJiel V. Jolmson, late Doug- 
las leaders in the South, were reeoi-ded 
among the JS'ays.’'* 

Alabama was held haerk by a scru- 
ple on the ]>art of hv.v Coverjior, 
Andrew 15. Moore, who declined to 
act d(3cisively until the Pn;sidcntial 
Electors in tlui several States liad 
met, aud a ma|h)rity ca^t tlieir votes 
f«»r Lincoln, lie issued his call on 
the 0th, and the eliM-tion of delegates 
was h(‘l(l on the 24th of Deeemher. 
The Socessioinsts claimed a ]»opular 
majority of :><», 000 in iliu voles of the 
several counties; but when the Con- 
vention"^ ]>assed an Ordinancti of Se- 
cession,'” by a vote of<»l t(» 30, it was 
claimed that the minority, heing 
niainly iVom the Xorthern eoiinties, 
where the free population is pro]»(»r- 
tioiially far mort? numerous than 
amojig the great plaiitatiuns »»t* the 
South, re[U’esc‘nted more freemen than 
; did the majority. 

Florida, through lier Legislature, 
vote<l*' to call a (.,Vmv(*ntion. 4’hat 
. Convent ion m(*t at Tallaha^s(‘e,‘' and 
I jiassed ’'* an Ordinance of Sel•es^ion : 
, Yeas 02; Nays T. Several thdegates 
(‘lected expresdy as Unioiiisls voted 
for Seces>iou. 

j Mississippi asseiidded her Legisla- 
; tnre, on the call of (lov. J<>lm J. IVt- 
■ tns, at Jackson; and a (\inv(’iitiou 
I was therehy callc<l to meet at the 
i same ]»laci*, January Tih ; and a Sc- 


t *’ Kmiicis W. rirktMis. Tu'wly rlmsi-n l»y tlio i 
; ail oritriiial Xulliru'r aiul liii'-hnij; ■ 
t'i'Uiiujiust,, "born iiiseiisibio lo fciir.” Ili; n\jis 
in (’niiLTrcss (TIonsc) from 1S35 to lSt3; sont as 
Minister to Uiissia by lUiolitititiii in ls5s. 
‘''Xovember 13, lS(i0. ’^Lmitary IS, 

“A sail tiling to obsorvo is. tliat Ibosc who ' 
STn fletorinined on iinmodiato secession lisivo not i 
1*10 cooliuiss, llio oapaoity, or tlu* ner\o, to pnt- ■ 
Poso souioihiiig afftir that. Wo inusl secedo, it. 
‘’nil! I but, what then wo aro to do. nobody 
or, at least, iioboily says. Tliis is i*x- 
reinoly foolish, aud more wicked than foolish. 


AH sorts of bu^iiiess aro troimr to wn'ok and 
mill, hoi'auso of the iineeriiiinTy of the I'ulure. 
No slalesnnaiship lias ever hi-eii exliibitrd yet, 
.•JO far as wi? kinov. by those who will di^s^llvo 
the I'liioii. Soinli Caruliiia eoiisiders it her poli- 
ey to en aie a eollision with the Fe<l(*r.''l aiiihori- 
lies for L'it‘ of aroK-'^twf thr from lo r 

'‘himlur. Never was tluTO a jrri'ater mistake." 
— .! {Ga.) Chrorddt and Sntind, January 

1, is-U. 

“ Assembled at Montgomery, Jamiary 7th. 

January 1 1 , 1 SO 1. December 1, 1 SCO. 

Jauiiar}* 3, IsCl. January lOtli. 
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cession OrdinaTKie was passed bj it 
two days t lie reartcr: Yeas 84 ; Nays 
15. ]\tississi[ii>i liavin^, next to 
South Carolina, tlie lar<^est propor- 
tional Slave population ot* any State 
in tlie lliiiou, it is pnjjiable that this 
action more nearly conformed to the 
real sentiment of her roadin«/, iijovern- 
imj: ('lass, than tliat of any other State 
whieli is claimed as havinoj si?ceded. 

Tn Louisiana, Gov. Thomas (). 
an extensive j»hinter and slave- 
holder, eluM'ishing the jirejudices of 
liis class, called '^" her new Leg’islature 
to meet at Hatoii Ittniice, Dec'cmber 
loth. This lost no tinn* in calling"' a 
Conv'ention, by which an Ordinaiu'cof 
Sccissi<»n was passed:'* Vi‘as ltK>; 
Nays 1 7. Ihit a New Orh^ans journal, 
which had not yet fallen into treason, 
coniidently ass(n*ted that a majority 
of the ])eo|)le wl^o voted for delegates 
to that Convention had voietl for 
l[nion del<»gates, and challeng(‘d the 
Secessionists to ])ulilish and s(;rutinize 
the pojadar vote. This they were, 
tiiially impelled to do, tiguriiig out a 
small niajtU’ity for l]ieir<Avn side. It 
was ]>lain that, while m ery Secession- 
ist voted and many Unionists ab- 
stained, the v^ote for Union and that 
for Secc'^sion delegat(*s were jn.'-t' 
about etpial. As jiiade np by the Se- 
cession ir^ts, they stood ; For Secession, 
20,44S ; Against it, l T,21b). The 
vote for Secession is only two-fifths 
of the vote c.ast for President just 
before. The (Convention >v/7/.sv// — 
84 to 45 - to submit their act to a 
vote of the |)oo[>le. 

Ill Texas, a Convention — called, as 
we have seen --assembled at Austin, 
January 2^th, passed an Ordinance 
of Secession : Yeas IfIG ; Nays 7. Thh 

November 2f>, isCf). December 17, 1860. 

“January 26, 1860. 


ordinance was submitted to a popular 
vote, and ratitied by a coiisiderablo 
majority ; it being very much safer, 
ill most districts, to vote Secession 
than not at all, and not to vote at all 
than to vote Union. 

Arkansas, in sjiito of her Govern- 
or’s reticence, was bliist willi a (Jon- 
vention; '' her Legislature voting a 
call for one; but her ]K)puhir vote 
showed a Union majiwity, and the 
conspirators wcu'c baffled for the time. 

North Carolina was under the rule, 
but not at first under the control, of 
the conspiratois. Among tla* dis- 
]aitches flying, thick as hail, over the 
South I he day after Lincoln’s election, 
was the following: 

“ Uai.kkjii. K. (\, Nov. 7, 

“ TJie (loveriior uiid ;iri* in session. 

The j)i'oj)lc Miv viM’V iimu'Ii cxcitud. 

(’itroUmt. is miii}/ to 

The Governor (Jolin AV. Ellis) and 
Lcgislaturt‘ being of the Ureckinridge 
school of Democracy, it was easy to 
call a Ciniveiition, but dillicult to 
assemhh^ one without giving the Peo- 
[)le some voice in the premises. And 
tliev, nj)on tlie appointed day of clec- 
ti«>n, not onlycliose astrong majorilv 
of Union delegates, hnt voted fnrtlicr 
(for fear of what mhjhf ]iaj»pen) that 
the Convention slu>nld not nu'ct at 
all. Yet anollier Convention w:iJ-, 
directly after the reduction ef Sum- 
ter, hastily elected, which v(»le(l the 
State out of the Union. 

So, in Virginia, where Gov. Letcher 
lia<l early and heartily entered into 
the counsels of the Disun ion i.^ts, tlie 
Legislature was called by him to meet 
in extra session at Eiclimond on the 
7th of January, wbi(?b it did, and *’ 
passed a bill calling a Convention; 

Fobniary 1, 1861. ^Xovembor 16, I860. 

January 13, 1801. 
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T)iit the people rctunied an over- ! 
whelming Union majority ; which, | 
so Lite as April 4th, hy 89 to 45, I 
decided not to pass an Ordinance of j 
Secession. 

Missouri, under Gov. C. F. Jack- 
son’s rule, hfid a ])eniocrat1(t lA^gisla- 
tnre, which voted to call a Conven- 
tion ; hnt that body, when (jon veiled, 
was found to lie deci<hKlly and in- 
flexibly Union. Tlui pretended Se- 
cession of the State, some time after- 
wanl, was the work of unauthorized 
persons, and had not a shadow of 
legnl validity. 

So, Tennossoo, whose T.tigislaturc^ 
met January 7th, though her G(»vern- 
or, rshain G. Harris, was thoroughly 
with the Disnnioiiists, cionld not be 
induced to take the lirst stcj) in their 
company.'" 

In K(*nt.ucky, the open Secession- 
ists were but a handful, and were un- 
able to make any show of strength in 
the Legislature. Tlie few lave- 
tradeis, some scions of the planting 
aristocratw, Avitli ^piito a ]iund)er of 
politicians of bygone eminence ami 
l <»wer (many, if not most, of them 
‘ AVliigs’ of other days'), wen; early en- 
li^ttMl ill the movement, and sought 
to eouiiterbalaiiee, if not emiceal, 
their ]»anelty of mmibers liy intense 
bitterness and prot(*rnatnral activity. 
They were enabled, tbnmgb the 
timidity and twaddling of the leading 
politicians who bad supplanted them in 

Jjiiiiijuy IG, ISGI. 

Niishvillfi Jkumrr, a loadinjj: journal of 
tho old Wliig rtcljool, coiitiuncd lat»* in .l.-iiiiidry, 
tho fullowiti^ warning of tho Ircachorous 
Bohemea tliat were then culiniuating in Tcii- 
nessoo : 

“ Lot ovory tnio, honest citizen of tho South 
Lewaro. The vilest, most daniiiablo, d».vp-laiil 
and troachorous conspiracy tluit was ever <h»u- 
coctt*din tho busy brain oftlio most designing 
*nuve, is being hutcliod to destroy his lilvrties 


place and power, to exert a baleful 
influence over tin; course of their 
State througliout the euauiiig year, 
hut never to drive or lure lier to the 
brink of Se(*i‘ssIori. 

So, in ]\larylaiid, wdn<*h was early 
visited by (anissaries fnuri the S(;ceded 
Stat(*s, who exerted every art to drag 
h(;r after them into tin; abyss. They 
were ]>atiently, respectfully treated ; 
feasted and toasted hy the aristocratic 
few, but iu>\vis(; enc()nragi*d or svin- 
patliized witli by tlie groat body of 
the industrious classes, ( iov. Thomas 
H. Hicks, though a slavclu>ld(*r, and 
j not very dei(Tminerl nor con>i,-[(‘nt 
in his course; at tlu; outset of the Ke- 
bellion, met tlu; original appeal tor 
I Secession witli a d(‘cidej| rehufl* 
i Heing strongly memorialized to eon- 
v(*ne the Legislature in extra si -sion, 
lie responded as folh>ws: 

‘‘ Idciitiru*d. MS I am. by birth, and every 
other tie. \\itlitbi* Snntb — a ^la^elu*l^b•r, ami 
feelintr as w.armly tbr my native Slate as any 
I man ean do— -I am yot com pel led bv my sense 
of fair ileiiling, niy re^peet Ibr the (’oii- 
, stihition ofc)!!!* eoimtry. to deelare rliat I see 
I nothing in tlie liaiv elei tion of Mr. l.ineoln 
wliu-li wouM jn-«iiry the Souih in taking any 
stejis temling towanl a separation id’ tliese; 
i Statv Mr. l.ineoln lieiiig eleeled. I am 
I w illiiig to await further re-iilts. IfJiewill 
:idminisli>r the ( io\ i-rnnu'iit in a pro]>er and 
1 p.'itriotie manner, we are all bvnmd to snh- 
l^mit to his .\dministration, innch as we may 
Jiavo opj>oseil his election. 

“As an individual, I will ver\ cheerfully 
sustain him in well doing, because my sut- 
fering eouiitrv will be benetited by a consti- 
tutional adminlslrarioti ol* fbe (ioveniment. 

; If. on tin. ntr.ary, he shall abuse the trust 

I by breaking up Ihis fJovernmeat. If the people 
do iii't rise in their strength and put l»:iek the.'«o 
• meddling politicians, tho latter will chloroform 
j tlioiu with .'••eeiioii.d prejudice, and then ride ever 
tliom rough-shod before they eaii recover from 
the mm-otie. The political triekstors, who see 
tJieir power slipping from their grasp, are play- 
ing a desjicii.ic game, and will not ‘liwe a trick* 

I if They eaii help it. Let honest men see that tho 
1 double-dealers do not ‘ stock tho cards.’ ” 

November 27, 1801. 
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confided to liim, I shall bo found ns ready 
and tiutermiued as any other man to arrest 
him ill Jiis wronjf courses, and to seek re- 
dress of our grievanocs by any and all 
jyoper means.” 

UeljiNV^unj ]iacl, in 1858, chosen 
William Burton (Dcmocnit) for Gov- 
ernor by 7,758 votes to 7,541- lor his 
Opposition rival; Democracy in Del- 
aware Ixdng almost exclusively hase< I | 
on Slavery, and havifijx at length car- 
ried the State by its aid. The great 
body of the [)arty, under the lead of 
Senator James A. Bayard, had snp- 
]K»rte(l Breckinridge, and were still 
in sympathy with his friends’ view of 
‘ Southern Bights,’ hut not to the 
extent of aj)])rovij)g Sontli (Carolina 
remedies. Their Legislature met at 
Dover, dannary 2, 18dl. Gov Bur- 
ton, in liis Message, said; 

“Tlio ('MUsc of nil tlio tronlilo tbo per- ' 
sistriit wnr of llic AlM)litionisls upon moiv 
Hum two billions of jjropoiM v ; a war wn^rod j 
from pulpits, rosiruiiis, and schools, by press ; 
and people — all toncbiiijr that Slavery is a | 
crime and a sin, imlil it lias beeonu* tlio 
opinion of a ]>ortion of luie si‘«'tinii of tin* ; 
country. The only reniedv for tin* ^‘vils 
now tlirfateninij is rhn)njc of puh~ 

Ih se.-itlmmt in re,y:ard to the whole ipies- 
tion. The iVorl.li should retire from its nn- , 
tenaldo ])ositinn iiimuMliately.” ! 

Mr. I lickenson. Commissioner from 
Mi-^sissippi, having addresse<l tlie. two | 
TIoiiscis jointly in ads ocacy of Seces- j 
sion, llicy passed, <lire(*tly tlnu’eatter, ! 
fi(j[>arately an<l nnanimonsly, tJic fol- 
lowing : 

“ That, haviiijr evtended to the 

lion. JI. Diekensoii, Ooinmissioner from 
Mississippi, the courtesy due liiiji as the 
rcjiresentative of a sovercij.oi State of the | 
confederacy, as well as to tlio State lie 
represents, we deem it proper, and duo to 
ours: I\es and the. people Delaware, to 
expre*is our un«jualified disapproval of the 
Ternedff for the existirej: dillieulties aun^estAid 
by tins ivdohitioiii of the Legislature of Mis- 
sissippi.” 

IV) ^fr. 0. J. Victor, author of ‘ The Hijitnry j 
of the Southern lifhclllon' who knew him well, 
and vouches for his integrity. (8co hia vol. L, 


Before the opening of 1861, a per- 
fect reign of terror had been estab- 
lished throughout *thc Gulf States. 
A secret order, known as ‘‘Knights 
^ of the Golden Circle,” or as “Knights 
of the Columbian Star,” succeeding 
tliat known, six or seven years ear- 
lier, as the ‘ Order of the Lone Star,’ 
liaving for its ostensible object the 
ac(|uisition of Cuba, Moxic.o, and (Cen- 
tral America, and tlie establishment 
of Shivery in the two hitter, hut really 
o]>eratiiig in the interest of Disunion, 
had spread its network of lodges, 
grips, passwords, and alluring myste- 
ry, all over the South, and liad rami- 
licatiuns even in some of the cities of 
the adjoining Free States. Oilier 
cliihs, more, or less secret, Avere kimwii 
as ‘The Brecipitators,’ ‘Vigilance 
Comrnift(‘t‘,’ ‘Minute Men,’ and ]>y 
kindred designations; but all of 
them A\XT(j sworn to fidelity to 
‘Southern Bights;’ while their mcin- 
b(Ts were gradually prejuired and 
ripened, whercv(*r any njieiiing w;is 
needed, for the task of tr(*asoii. ^VilO- 
(fver ventnr(‘d to coiideniii and rcjni- 
•liatc Sec'cssion as tlie true and M>\i‘r- 
<‘ign re.mcMly Ibr Southern wmug-;, in 
any neighlxnbood where Slavery was 
jlominaiit, was tlumeeforth a iriarked 
man, to be stigniatizerl and hiinlcd 
down as a ‘ Liiicolnite,’ ‘ Sllbmi^'iion- 
ist,’ or ‘Abolitionist.’ One refugee 
planter from Soiitliern Alabama, him- 
self a slaveholder, but of iiortlieni 
birth, who barely escaped a violent 
deatli, bec^ause of an intercepted let- 
ter from a relative in Connecticut, 
urgiiig liim to free his slaves and 
return to the North, as he had ]>rom- 
ised, stated that he liad himself been 

p. l.'M.) Pee to tho saniG effect the testimenyof 
lion. A. J. llsimilton, of Texas, llcv. Mr. Auglw^yi 
of Mississippi, and hundreds of others, bouth- 
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obliged to join the ‘ Minute Men’ of 
his neighborhood for safety, and had 
thus Ixjun compelled to assist in 
hanging six men of Northern birth 
bceaiise of tlicir Union sentiments; 
and he personally knew that not less 
than one hundred men laid been hung 
in his section of the State and in the 
adjoining secition of Georgia, during 
the six weeks whicli preceded Ids es- 
cape ill December, ISGO. 

When, therefore, the time at length 
aiTiv<.*d,’" in ])iirsiianco of a forniarin- 
vitation from South Carnlina, for the | 
assembliiig at Montgomery of a Con- 
vention of delegates fn »ni all the 
Stat(‘S wbicb sliould, hy tli.at time, 
hav(! seci'ded from the Union, with a 
view to tluj formati«)ii ot‘ a new Con- 
federacy, the Stales whitfh ha<l united 
ill the movement were as Ibllows: 

/->« r. re.iti-n 

W-ff.t. iu Wfjvd. T*I'. \ 

Soil Cl <'iii il/JTl 12 : 

'.-..nitT 2'.> 

I 4'**'*. '.M* 

t-***'*. 

KImi-Mii.. -i.T.-e. 

ivs.i'*... rjl.T.'iO r,(i‘.'.4:;2 

Till:*! -<1. 

Nmi Srci iU'd !v2*.*T T.2il.:{‘i2 

T.d.il Sl.ivr Stali-s 12,2H»,2:ir» 

* T<‘v;i ' lifid : l.ut lirr imt n 

■M-Jiitiriiiin ry kill' the liiiio unived I'lr . iiij: the 

Cuiixeuihiii. 


llie Slave Statis and District which 
had j/ot united in the nnn'ernent, wero 
as follows ; 


i9ahr. 

Frrr J’ttf-ii/uthit 
hi 

F/'I n n. 

T<UK 

Arkniisii.'t. 



4ar».427 

Oflaw.in- 

iiii.ijii 

•n2.L*H 

Ki'iiiiii'kv 




Mary l:ii 111 




MiSMiiiri . 



1.1 '‘2.:;! 7 

Nurill «*;ii 

riiii ..‘I'l) 


li'.fJ.tHiT 


.. n54.iW.:{ 


l.i'i:'.^J7 

Vii-L'iiiia. . 




nUt, C.'ol 


a.i-'l 

Ti^oTG 

T..tal 


i.'in,!;- 



So that, after the cons])iracy bad 
liad c.om})hit(‘ ]>uss(‘ssi«>n ot'llie South- 
ern mind for tbi-ee mniitlis, with the 
Southern members of the (’sibinet, 
nearly all the Ked(;ral oHicei-'i, most of 
the GnviMMiors and otli(*r State Ihnc- 
tioiiaries, ainl seven-eighths of the 
prominent ami active ])oliticians, 
pushing it on, and m.» for(*e (‘xerted 
against noi* in any maninjr llireaten- 
ing to resist It, a majority of tlie 
Slave States, with two-thirds of the 
! fr<‘e population of the entire slave- 
holding region, \V(*re openly and posi- 
tively advi*rst‘ to it; eitlier ht'caiise 
they regarded llic alleged grievances 
of the South as exaggerated if not 
unreal, or heeause they helii-ved that 
thtise wi'onics would ratlier he aggra- 
vated than cured hy Disunion. 


XXII 1. 

''PEACE” EFFORTS AT THE NOKTII. 

In one of Deaniiuircliais’s come- | attendant the odd (jiiestion, “ M hat 
dies, a green reveler in every advaii- | have I (hme that I should enjoy all 
tage and luxury that noble birth and j these blessings? and is answered, 
hoimdless wealth can secure, asks an | with courtly deference and suavity, 

cm nwinimity (in certsiin localilius) for Scots- enrol, but ;.t tho expense of not loss tli:m ton 
sion. wmh such sisvioleneo uiul terror have om*n tliousaiul precious lives, taken beeiiuse ilio vic- 
protlnecU in favor of tlin most universally *le- thus wonUl not eonet'al and deny their imineiblc 
test(*d inon and ineasuros all over orld. aficotion for their whole country. 

Sucli an apparent unanimity was doubtless so- February 1, ISGl. 
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“ Yonr Iliglmess coiiclcsceiided to be 
born.” 

The ijcople of tbe United States 
in an imexecptioiiably legal and 
constitutional iiianiior, chosen for 
their l'iv>i(U*iit an eminently conser- 
vative, ciiiitions, inod(n'ato citizen, of 
bhinu‘less hTe and iinanil)itioiis spirit, 
born in shivt?holding Kentucky, but 
in>\v resident in free Illinois, wlio 
hehl, with Jellbrson and nearly all 
our Revolutionary sages and jKitriots, 
that Ilnuiaii Slavcrv is .tvil which 
ought not to be diHiistid and strength- 
ened in this ^"ineteentli Century of 
Christian liglit and love. Ilerenpon, 
the nding nligarehy in certain Slates, 
who had done nothing to [wevent, 
but mrn lr, iiidirc‘ctly yet pur])osely, 
to secure this result, resolv(‘d io reud 
tlie Itej»uhli(; into fragments, tearing 
their own fragment away from tlie re- 
sidue. What should he done about it i 

The natural, (»bvious answer springs 
at tMK'O to every nn<i verinir lip — 
“ConviiK'e the distnrbm’S that their 
only sale eourse is to desist and behave 
themselves. TIkw might have had a 
President who is not a Republican, 
bad tliev cliosmi : Ijaving done tlieir 
best to elect one who /.v, they must 
now ac.ce])t the result they liave con- 
trihiited to insure, until the evolu- 
tions of fair years sliall bring around 
the opportunity for another, and, if 
thcjy will, a jriore aeee])tal>le clioict5.” 

Far otln^rwise was thii actual re- 
spon of the lwe])nblij* to h(;r spoiled 
ehildren, and tlndr most unreasonably 
factions jh rnonstratioTi. Instead of 
treating their outhreak as enl[)al)lc 
and ilagrant disloyalty, to 1)(3 rebuk- 
ed, abandoned, repeuLcd, and desist- 
ed from, the first impulse from almost 
every side was to inquire on what 
terms and by what means they could 


be mollified, bribed, beseecbed, into 
remaining peaceably in tlic Union. 

This was hut following in the beat- 
en track. Vehement threats of se- 
(‘cssion and dissolution were among 
the established means whereby an 
aristocracy of less tlnui one-tenth of 
tlie American people had for sixty 
years swayed, almost uninteiTuptedly, 
the dtistinies of the Nation. Why 
should they not again resort to the 
t^xpeditml which liad so often ])ruved 
olfectnal ^ Why should not the rc- 
S[>onse be substantially tbe same now 
as it bad Intlierto been ? And why 
should not those whose success fur- 
nislu*d the pretext for this treason 
he charg(?d with the evil, and incul- 
pated as themselves the traitors ? 

Had not, for a generation, tht^ np- 
liolding of a rule, based on easte, 
and a ih*nial to tlio hnmblert elass 
of all ]M>Iitieal rights in half the 
Union, and of all social and civil, as 
well as political, riglits in another 
tliird of it, been commended and glo- 
r i ti 1 M I as A;/// ornre 7 / 

Had not every assertion, howevi*?* 
broad and geiu'ral, i)f the right of 
ea<*h rational being to “ life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of liapjiiness,'’ lu cii 
stigmatized as Si riMnniHsuh 

Had not a simple adhesion to flic 
policy of Jelferson and the fathers, 
as to Slavery in the Territories been 
deiiounc(‘d as ami as 

making war on lifteen States ?” 
Had not ravaging and subjugating 
f( ireign lands, with intent to curse them 
with Imman bondage, been glorilied 
as “ extending the area of Freedom 2” 
Had not the niaiiitenanee ot the 
righUof constitutional majorities, and 
of tlie duty of universal submissiou to 
tlie ])opuIar will, eonstitiitiorially as- 
certained and declared, been 
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tized SIS inciting to disunion smd 
anarcliy ? 

And wlio could cx])ect that half 
a century cf such utter p(?rver.sioii of 
the ])laincst, lesist equivocal, most ol> 
vi<.)us terms, shoiihl not hear hitter 
fruit? The inebrhite, \vlio fancies 
tlic square in which lie lives revolving 
about liim, and gravely holds liis 
latch-key in hand, waiting till .Ids 
door sliall in due order present itself, 
labors under substantially the same 
halhicimiti<ui, and is usually certain 
to cherish it until he awak(‘S to pro- 
saic*. real i t ies— 1( > hr u i ses, self-reproach , 
headache, and remorse.’ 

early forty years ago, the great 
and gocicl ( 'lianning, aft(?r li>teningto 
llenjamin Lundy, wrote to Mr. Web- 
ster in a])preheiishin that the JSouth 
W(udd regard and rescuit any attempt 
at thi^ \<*rth to ]>romote or hasten 

•Vini Mil 111 T, <iiii‘ (tf till' jin'seiil Kiti^ ot’ 
rmstfiari sumI rcvcrt'iul couiumIihs of 

Ftati', ill li's ytiuii}^(‘r aiul wiltior diiys. iv-lohra- 
ti'(! i.iiis iiiviTsioM of tin* |><'rr*cpiivo facu]tio.<, in 
vrsi.'-t sllll |jo])ul;ir in liormnny, and wliicli h:i\o 
I'C-fn n*iKk‘n'd Into Kiiglisli. rollo\\-.s: 

‘•orr OF THE t.vveux. 

oi Ou- tnVLM'M I ’vo jii^l Mi-[i|iod iiMiiirlil : 

SiriTl. ! y«Mi aiv I'aUiJflil in :i vi-ry l’:cd I'li.Ldu; 
hand ami K*fl art* l»«»lh inil of plaof — 

»>>//■# ''/ / you tt/’f; linthk ! — 't is a viTv d«-ar case ! 

Mo'in ! 'i is a vory iim’or liirnn* ymi onf — 

Om ryo is stariiiir, whilst I'olluM’ i" <hni ; 

Tip^^y, I s<*o; and you're jrri -at ly fo blame: 

Old as you an*, 'tis a torrildi* sliarm.*. 

“Tli»-n tlic sircct laiu]is — wliaf a scambdous sijrhl! 

None ol'llii>in soberly siandim.: upriiflit; 

Uneiviii^ and swa^fj^t-riiijr —why. on my wtnl, 

Eaeb (»f the lamps is as drniik a.s a lordl 

^‘-\U is c*oiirusiou — now isn't it eld. 

J am tlio only soIxt al»road ' 

Sure it wero rash with this erew to remain; 

Better go into tlio tuvoni again.’’ 

* The following is a portion of Dr. Chaiiuing’s 
letter : 

“Boston', JA/.v 14, 1S4S. 

“Mv Dear Sjr; — I wi.sb to call your attention 
to a subject of general interest. 

“A little wliilo agO| Mr. Luudv, of Bsiltimore, 

23 


the removal of her giant enrse as im- 
pelled hy hostility or ill-will, tlioiigli 
nothing was further from our inten- 
tion.* Tlic good Doctor can scarcely 
have read with adequate attentimi, 
or at least not with the ntinor't profit, 
the urgent, impas-doned a<lj unit ions 
ot the demoniacs to the Saviour of 
I mankind, for forhearance and ‘non- 
j intervmition.’ “Let us alom.*," was 
I their habitual entreat v: ‘‘What have 
I we todo willilhcef’ ‘‘ Art tlioiieunie 
; t«> torment ns before llic time f’ No 
j delicacy of Jiandling, no gentleness 
j of treatment, could* liave paciiled 
j them : they must he left nudist nrhed 
J and imol)served, or Irritatiuii and ex- 
j citeiiKuil wcTc nhavoidahle. 
j Twenty or thirty yi'urs ago, there 
I existed in (1iar1o>ton, S. C.. aii a>so- 
; elation for soc.'ial and int(‘l](;ctiial en- 
j»iym<‘nt, known as ^ I’he Wi.-^tar 

ill*- of :i ]i:»i»T i-JilN-fl “Tin* (Ifiiiiis of I'ni- 

' v**rs.d l•‘m;•m•ip.•ltiull ’ vi>ilod ibis pail ol' tho 
o iMi ry to '•tir u-^ up to ihc work of jiholisl.ing 

• Slavrry ;d TheSn'iili: aud llio inn iili.i?) i'- to «>r- 
g.iiii/** MM'iflios fur tlil-i )>urpi*s.‘. I hi.nw «.f fow 

. objuuts into \\ l.icli 1 .'■:;oiild ». Mb i w ■']: n.*)ru /t al; 

: blit I am aware b''W i‘.Mition':|y e\ortion-4 are to 
I be nunli* for it in tliis part of tho country. I 
j know tlial o.ir Sul, il.ern brelbr'-n inter|'n t evory 
; \Nt)rd tV'-m this p uioii on the subjoet of SI;i\ery 
as an oxpre.'Jsion of ]n)stiiily. 1 would a.<k if 
ih'-y eannui In* lin.i.eln lo nnder.'iaiid us l.etter, 
ami if w«- oan do any good till we reJiioV" tiieir 
lllisapJ'r«•i:^•n^ io-ns. It m oius lo mo That. befoTo 
iiiu\iiig in this matter, we one.hl li» .‘^ay to il;em 
di^tine’ly: 'We i-oTi>iiler Slavery as yonr lalami- 
ty. n"t. vtMir erinie; and we will shan- wiili you 
llio bunion of ptiitingan « iicl lo it. \Vc will con- 
■ .«eid tli.ir tho pwbli«* lands .-“liall bo approi>natod 
ti* ibis «»bji ef : or that llu* tionoral Uovernmont 
sliall bo e’i..ilii-d wiili power to iqijily a iiortiou 
of roveiiU'- to it.’ 

•*1 throw onl those suggostions inoroly to 
illn-traio my views. Wo must first let the 
Sontlioru Slates see tliat wo aro tlioir // o /n/s in 
tliisalVair; lliat wo synipatlii/.o with them, and, 
from iirineiplos of patriulism and ]»bilaiilbropy, 
arc willing to sliaro the toil andcx})ense of abol- 
. isl'.ing Slaver.-; or T fear our mtoiferenco will 

* avail nolbing. 1 am tho more sensitive on this 
subjeot, from my inoroased solicitude for the prea- 
orvatioii of tho Union. I know no p\d>Iio inter- 
est so important as this.” — WMcr's WVr/w, voL 
V., p. 3GC. 
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Club.’ Many, if not most, of tlie 
more intelligent and cultivated class 
belonged to it, and strangers of like 
breeding were freely invite<l to its 
weekly or bi-weekly meetings. It 
was its rule to scle(?t, at each gather- 
ing, some snbje(!t for conversational 
discussion at the ne\t. At one of 
these meetings, the economic results 
of Slavery were incidentally brought 
into view; when thtj few remarks 
dropped from one and another devel- 
oped a decuMtid difference of opinion 
— the native Carolinians (»x[)ressijig a 
conviction that ''the institution’ was j 
profital)lc; while two or three mem- | 
bers or gii(*sts of Nordicrfi birth indi- j 
cated a contrary impression. Jlere- 
iipon, some one asked, ‘ Why not 
select this as the t<>pic for our next 
moetiugi' ‘Agreed!' was the unbro- 
ken response; and the point was set- 
tled. It was distinctly stijnilated that 
no etliical, (ithnologicah religions, or 
other aspe(‘t of the iiuiiii prohhmi, 
should he eonsiilercd— nothing hut 
the simple, naked question — 'Is it 
economically advantage^ons to a com- 
munity to hold slaves llereu]Mni, 
the assemldage (piietly dissolved. 

At the evening designated for tin* 
next regular meeting, the ‘ Yankee’ 
members of the club were duly on 
band, pnjpared and eager for tluj ex- 
pected discussion ; but not a Carolin- 
ian was present ! Sonic old li(;a<l bad 
det(',rmined that no siudi discussion 
should take ])laco --at least, in 
Charleston — and liad given a hint 
wliich had ojierated as a coininaiid. j 
Though the intenrst in tln^ subject ; 
had seemed general at the last meet- 
ing, and the dlspositi(*ri to discuss it 
mutual and corditil, not a man now 
appeared to speak for Slavery. The 
‘ Yankees’ enjoyed or endured each 


other’s society thronglioiit the even- 
ing, sipped their coftee with due de- 
corum, and dispersed at the jiroper 
hour, without an opportunity for dis- 
cussion, leaving the proposed debate 
to stand adjourned over to the open- 
ing of the bombardment of Fort Sum- 
ter, in the year of grace 1801. 

“ Why can’t you let Slavery 
alone ?” was imperiously or cpieru- 
hmsly demanded at the North, 
throughout the long struggle j»rece- 
diiig that bombard uieiit, by men who 
should liave seen, but would not, that 
Slavery never h‘t the North alone, 
nor thought of so doing. “ I3uy 
Louisiana for us !” said the sht\ o- 
hohlers. “AV^ith pleasure.” ‘‘Now 
Florida!” “Certainly.” Next:“Vio- 
hite your treaties with tlie Creeks and 
Cherokees; exjad th(»sc tribes from 
the lands they liave held from ti»uo 
immemorial, so as to let us espand 
our ])hintati(nis.’' “ So said, so do 
“ Now for Texas!” “ You have it.” 
“Next, a third more of Mexico’” 
“ Youi*s it is.” “Now, break the 
Missouri (’oinpact, and let SIavc»y 
wnistlo with Fnu^ Lala)r for lli(‘ vast 
region consecrated by that (’oinpact 
to Freedom Verv .{oo«l. AVhat 
next “liny us (hiha, for One 
Hundred to One Hundred and I'it'ty 
Millions.” “We have tried; hut 
S|>aiu refuses to sell it.” “ Then 
wrest it from her at all hazard:^!” 
And all this time, while Shivtu-v was 
using the Union as her catspaw — 
dragging the Rejmhlic into tpii- 
toiis wars and enormous expendi- 
tures, and gras])ing empire alter 
em[>ire thereby — Northern meu (or, 
more accurately, men at the North) 
were constantly asking why ]>coplo 
living ill the Free States could not 
let Slavery alone, mind their own 
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bussiness, and exptiiid tlieir surplus 
philanlliroi>y on tljc poDr at their 
own doors, rather tlian on the happy 
and contejited slaves ! 

The Slave Power, liavi?i<r resolved 
to destroy the Union — Ijaviiii; taken 
decided stej)s to that end — several 
States liaving delinitively seee<li*d, or 
pre]>ared to secede, from the Union, 
without j^ivin^ the least inlimation 
lliat they could 1)0 swerved tiNnn this 
purpose by any pledire or a(‘t winit- 
ever, on the j>art oftluj Free States — 
wliat was the North t<» d(»^ 

“ L<*t us try the virtue of new ]»ro- 
testations, ]iew ]»n)Strations, more 
ji'rovelin^L!: al)a^enlenrs,” was tlie in- 
stin(*.1iv(‘, iirirent, unanimous resptui-e 
of that larije portion of the j)o1iticians 
aiul tratlers of the Fret'. Statt*s wlio 
laid alr(?ady reduetMl servility to a 
seienee. Without the h‘a^t warrant, 
in deiiaiiee 4>f the most e\j)Iicit <lee- 
Jarations, it was assumed that Seees- 
'iiUi was but a "‘strike"’ of tlie Slave 
power for mon? (•oni])lete, nnnsisted 
svay over the Union, rather than for 
utter and tiiial eseaj>e from it. 

AVluh'ver has carefully con.-idcred 
the platforms and the action «»f tlie 

®At a givat iiUTtia.i' lioM ;it MoliiU*. 

Ahibaiiiii, Nnvcmlior l.y 18^0, a *• l»(.*i*laration of 
(’ausos,” twoiily-tvvo in iiuinbor, was pul forth; 
from wJiidi we sclofl rlie ft>lli)wing: 

‘‘Tlie f«»llowiii" brief, Imt triitlifnl liisiorv of 
t])i‘ Hei)nlili(*aii jiarty, its ;iots ami purposes, af- 
forils an answer to these (piostituis; 

It, elaims to abolish Slavery in the distriits, 
ff>rts. arsenals, (l<»eUyapls, and other phu’i*s i-ed- 
ed to the United States. Tii .-iliolish the inter- 
state SUive-Trajle, and tlins cut otfthe Xnrihcrn 
Slave StaU's from IhiMr profits t)f proil\icti‘*u, ai.-l 
deprive tho Soutln*rn of their Rour.-fls of sny)ply 
of lalxir. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

“ it has denied tiic extradition of murderers, 
marauders, itnd other felons. 

“ It has concealed uiitl shiidih'd the iinirdtTer 
of niasters or ownors, in pursuit of fuptive 
slaves. * * ♦ 

“ It has advocated negro equality, and made it 
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respective ]>}irties which confronted 
eticli other during tlie canvtiss uiid iu 
the election of ISCn, must realize 
that Se(a^^sioll (*uuld be met in but 
one of four ways : 

1. By substantial acquiescence in 
the movement, and in its j»n>posed 
result. 

2. By proilcring sucli new eonces- 
Mtnis and gnarnnti-cs to Slavery as 

i slionld inductj the (^^.-[‘iialor^ to de- 
I ^i^,t from their ]>urjM)H.*, and retiirn to 
I l(»y:ilty and the Union. 

1 3. By treating it as Uehidlion and 

j Treason, and putting it clown, if need 
be, by tlie strong arm. 

■4-. By so acting and speaking as to 
iiuluce a ]>aiise in the movement, and 
]»ermir an a]qieal "Mo Philip sober” — 
■; from the South inllamcd hy pas.-ioii- 
; ate appeals and friaizuid aceiisationa,® 

^ to the South, enlightened, calnu'd, 
and undeceived, hy a few months of 
I frieiully, familiar discussion, and ear- 
: nest oxposTuIalion. 

; The first of th(‘sc» alternatives had 
! few open ad vo(*ates in the Free States ; 

■ lull tliere were sonic who oven went 
, the length 4*f declaring Secession a 
^ const itnlioiial riglit/ to he exercised 
hy any State wliemwer Inn* own con- 

t!io urroMiid I'f pusiiivo legislation, hostile to tho 
. SoiilhiTii States. 

•• It oppoi»cs proti-etioii to Sl.nve j>ropcrty on 
the hi.u:h seas, aiul iias jnslilk''! jiiraey itself in 

I the case I 'f the Orel -le. * * * 

j •• Ir has inva'i..Ml \ ir,LriMi:i. mid .shed the blood 
' of her eiti/.eiis on hiT own soil. * * * ^ 

•* U has amionni-ed its puri>ose of total aboli- 
; tion in the Siali's mnl evorvwbiTO, as well as in 
I lie territories, and distriets, and other places 
i eeded.” 

* The XtW Ibri* Ilertihf, of Xovemlier 11. ISOO, 
elosea a {rlowin^j picture of ilie j'rowth, condi- 
tion, and pros] )ee;.s of the eily of New York, as 
follows ; 

“ If, however. Northern fanaticism should tri- 
umph over ns. ami the i^outhern Stales should cx- 
ercise thv'r rNDKXiAULK unuiT to srmie from thA 
Vnion, then tho city of New York, tho river 
counties, the Stiito of New Jersey, and, very 
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vietioTia of safety and interest slioiild 
prompt her to that resort — or, if not 
exactly a right, then a heroic remedy 
fur gi*ievous wrongs, wliieli could not 
be practically resisted.'^ 

The second was urgently advoca- 
ted by the entire .Democratic” and 
“ Consei’vative” strength of the 
Fi*ec States, and by lu^arly all that 
still openly clung to the Union in 
the Slave States. 

The third was the natural, s]>onia- 
neous impulse of the great mass of 
'Republicans, who ctmld noi s(*e why 
their adversaries should not submit 
unqualifiedly t<» the rt'sult of a fair 
and lionest election, as had uni- 
formly done, cf>nstitut ioiially resist ing 
any unwarrantecl act or attempt i»f 
the President elect or his siqjporters, 
whenever the occasion si ion Id ari.-e. 
.But they found it dillicult t<» rc*ili/.e 
that those wIkj still r(‘tained j>re<lonii- 
naiice iu botli branches of (.'ongress, 
and in the Supreme Court — who 
might have had, moreover, a Demo- 
cratic Presiilent, Innl they (dioseii t(» 
snjqiort. the candidatii of a maj<n’ity 
of tliat party — and w1m» liad still the 
active and earnest sympathy of a 
large majority of the American Peo- 

likely, \v«miM so]j;naf'* from tho; 

Nl*U' I'Jlgl.-llMl .III*] Wcf.-lrni Sl;iU*S, wlnTr ll 
bbirk iriMii i'-- put upoji a pitiii:ii*!(? ;il)i»vc 5 tin* wJiif 
N«-\v York City id for tin- l.''iii«iii ami ti 
gallant ainl diivalroin Souili ari.-i ward.” 

A c*orre5ii)on<l«'iit of llio Hosi’U V-?-, of 
November, IStW), afhp that the 

Sf)uth had ampio cause for sc(vihii;r. say 

“Tt is iKTh fily roinpctfi.'t ff^p Souili Carolina 
to notify ll.(- rrosidf-nf olVi- i.illy, that sho no 
longer belongs t" the e( iiibfii r,u-y. This hIio 
can «lo at any m- •incut. Tic- Federal olIiccr.y, 
fioiii H. j district indge, coll(.M-.:or, and niarshal, 
to tU- liund-lcst postinastLM, can resign their 
places. Everybody agrees that tliis can remlily 
ho done at onei*, and witliont dilfuMdly or any 
quarrel. Suppose so mueli to be doiK’, and that 
President Buclianau should appftint a now 
Judgo and a new Collector, who should rci»air 


])le — could cherish any real fears of 
iisurpation and aggression from the 
immerit^al minority, or the President 
they had been iiermitted to choose. 
It was with little patience that tlie 
great body of the Ue])ul)licaiis lieard 
suggestions from any of their lead- 
el’s or orjudc's of overtures looking to 
‘‘conciliation” and “ ])eace” through 
new concessions, in tlie face of the 
now chronic menace of Disunion. 

TJic asserted right of Secession is 
one which no government or nation 
ever did or can concede witliont sign- 
ing its own deatli -warrant. AVIien 
the Federal Constitution' was before 
the States lor ratiiicalioii, veliemently 
ainl tbrmidahlv ojiposed, arnl its adop- 
tion, in several States, for a limesiic- 
e^.•s^fnlly r(‘siste<1, tliere was manifest 
danger of its fiihire in New York, as 
well as in two otlier gj’oat leading 
States, Virginia and Massacdnisettv. 
To the New Y^)rk Convention, dt- 
ting at Poughkeepsie, the ]>eo].le bad 
n^turned a majority of deh‘gates Im-.- 
tile to ratification. The friends of 
the Constitution were eonstraineil to 
ri*sort to delay, to policy, and to ])n)];- 
osilioiis of ameinlmeiit, to overcome 
or wear out the resistance tliey had 

tf) Cluirlcston jirul (1cm:iti<l the ]niymi‘iit of duties 
upon any iiujxuTcd gooils. Siippo.'^c, upon a rc- 
fus:il to pay flic dutic.s cxach.'ii, the (Viicctor 
.•'hoiiM O') wlijit all ilic (\»llccfors arc boiui'l to 
do — tin- geodH. Tlic owner would havo 
to fiinii.'h a bund lo lhf 3 govi-runieiit for tJirir 
\aluc. Tlie owiior w(*uld profi>st again.-?t giving 
cine, and only givi* it. as llio lawyc-rs s;iy. win u 
in ihin-sa. In any suit upon sindi a hoiid. when 
th «3 quc\slion of coi-reion iu inakiug it was tried, 
who wouM coinpo-'c IIkj jury? Tliey must, ho- 
long to South (’aroliua. Wo liavo luailo these 
suggeslion.s simply to satisfy an}'' reader liow 
Very ca.siJy tlj(3 mere mutter of iicueeahlo scf'cssioii 
■:;a!i i)oaec;omplished, and how futile would ho all 
aticmjit.s to onforeo Federal laws in any iSUto 
by (he aid of ollieors ajipoiiitcd from abroad. 

I'raetifjilly, therefore, a peacoablo secession 
will bo very apt to work a final separation ol tbo 
State which desires it, and, iiltiniutoly, a general 
dissolution of tlio conlbdcracy.” 
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encountered. In this dilemma, Al- 
exander Hamilton wrote to James 
[Madison to ask if the Constitution 
inigh^notbe accepUid ])rovisionally, 
with liberty to recede from the 
Union formed by it, if ex])erience j 
sliould justify the a|>]»rohensions t)f 
its adversaries. Mr. Madison ])ronij>t- 
lyand wisely responded" in 1h(^ nega- 
tive, statinij^ that sncli conditional ac- 
ceptance liad l)cen agitatc<l at IJich- 
niojid, and reje<*t(?d as, in fact, no 
ralili<‘ation at all. In the same s])ir- 
it, ^Ir. (day likened our (.\)n-titii- 
ti<»nal Union t<) a marriaij^e, which is 
either iiidissolnblo at the pleasure of 
oiu? or both j)arties, or else no mar- 
riage at all. 

'fhe Yirv^inia Convention wliicli 
ralilicd tln^ Federal (^lnstitution, in 
the ]»reamhle t(> its Ordinance of 
KalilicalioM, declared that it was the 

imj)r(ssi<»ii'" of the IVojh* of their 
State that the ] lowers irran led hy>aid 
([on.>t itiil ion, Ikmult <lerh cf] from tlic 
P(‘opl(‘ of ///e / iiUu! may 

riL>;hrfidl\ be resumed hijilutn^ when 
ever tho-ie powers shall lu^ jicrverted 
‘o th-.-ir injury or oppression, lh.it 

'•',,1. lliiiii'iitnij. lir.-l s.’i lioi.in* Mr, 

M. li.'.iii ll<(‘ r<);'iniila1ili: 1o 

n.-: lullnws : 

Avill iiml.-rslMii'l ll.i‘ only qn.'-iaiiM- 
li"n v\ill Ik* tlu* hI'iIk’ ri^rlil t.* ri-.'fl". 

ill f.isi- oiir .■iiM. inlin«'nis liavo imt 1 k*« ii .li-i'iilo-i 
ni'‘*ii ill oil" ol‘ tin* lllOlk'^^ |»oiiiIi*il out I'V ll.o t'on- 
.-lil Hill 111 wiiliiu :i. i-iTtaiii iiiuiil'*T i>l' y. ar.'-- e'-r- 
liajis till' or SON t‘11. If lliis fan. in ilif lir.-i in- 
^L’l'ni*, 111* ailuiilLfil us a r:ilitlfati‘»ii, 1 do nol 
li‘ar any i’nrllifr coiisfoiifii. 

IJiit iMadisoii know no in tlie ratiluMlioii 
nf our Ibdi ral paot. His n‘i»ly. in !ul! is as lol- 
lowrt: 

*‘Xe\v Yniiiv. ,^fint7,n/ F. ' 

Mv Dear SiH;— V (Mirs of ; slc’rday is i.'iis 
iiialant onmo loluind, and L laivo luit a n‘\v iniii- 
nti's to answer it. • 

‘‘I am sorry that your Hitnation oUlipfos yon to 
to prn])osii.um.s uf iiie iiaiurc yon dfseril'i*. 
opinion is, tliai a reservation of a riglit to 
yali.ip;i\y, if araondnients bi* not d(*('ided on un- 
der tlic lorm of tlio Constitution within a certain 1 
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this is nothinir else than the funda- 
mental deetriiic ef the republican 
system — tliat ^governments are made 
for the Peo])le, ii()t the Peojde for 
governments; and that the People, 
conseqiKint ly, may, I'n.iin time to time, 
modiiy their forms of government in 
accordance with their riper exjieri- 
ence and lln*ir enlightened convic- 
I tions — rcs])ecting, of eourstj, thc! lim- 
; itations and safegiiMrcls tht?y may 
. have seen lit to establish. Tliis right 
I Innl l)C«‘n sot fhrtli, with r(*inarknhle 
cloarn(‘ss and force, in the ]»reiimhle 
to th(‘ T)(felaratioii of Independeiieo, 
and hy many of oiir patriot sages in 
iat(?r <lays, John (Jniney Adams — 
• nev(‘r rernarkalily inelined to poj)- 
nlari/e forms of government- — had 
distinctly afiirnu‘«] it in a s]K‘e<-h in 
C\»ngn‘ss; so Imd Ahraham Lincoln, 
in one of hi^ dehates with Senator 
Douglas. r»nt the right of a jieople 
to modiiy tlu*ir institnlions is one 
t!iii:g. and |1 k‘ right of a small fra<*.- 
liiiii or .’^egmtail of a peo])le to lirt'ak 
iiji and dcsij’oy a Nation, is ipiito aii- 
ollier. 1'he, former is lieform; the 
latter i-^ Kcvolntion.' 

liiii". i-- :i ' ; t!i:ir itdOfSiiot 

lu.-iUf N’f.v Vi>il\ ii iiiiiii' ..'I- ol' i!if iifw riiiwii; 
;in«K .■! 'ii-fniif 111 ly. M':i( >-l:o ..■I'liiil iivt I'U r'K’i'iv.-d 
oil ll!;!! ] l’niiip:ifls iMi^t l.f ri*ci]'ri«-:il — 
ll is wniiM iicl. in mu-Ii m v.-iso. Ki* pro- 

M-rved. ('.'n.'lilution roipiirfS :in udoplion, 

A. ;in.l It Ii.sS Ixfii P'> inlopifiMiy 

t!;f cthfP St.jffS. An imi fur ;i liinilcd tiino 
would Ik* us .!i lffti\o us :iii .".ii-*pli«in of mhiio of 
ti:(? \ riiflfs »niiy. In slu'iT. wny niKait.'nii wluit- 
fvor inn.-l viCi.sl.’ tti-* rniiifuiitiu. Wliut th.* now 
I'onyro.--, lo virinc i f ikc power tn jidinir new 
St III. s. jn;iv tih!'- ;i:id 'iispo.^fd to «lo in siii'li 
f:,<f. I dn ih'l iii'juiif. us I sii|>p"Si‘ tliul is lift 
tlif iii;iieri:d p.'iiil :it pivsenl. 1 liavo not u mo- 
in.’iil 1o ud.d nuMO tliuii my forvenl wishes (“or 
your siioooss uiul liuppiiifss. '1 he idon of lo.-erv- 
■ •ig a right 1o wiihdiuw was st.irled ul lliyti- 
niiind, «'' i 'ulfrs'd us n (’oiulitioiiul rutiliea- 
ti.ni. whii-h was iisolf abaiuk'iied as worse ibari 
a reji'flion. A' ours, .Tamks Maiuson. du.’’ 

’ Hon. Kevervly Jolnisoii. wlio lived in llio 
same lionse wilh .lohn C. Callionn from lS-15 to 
IS-ia, and eiijtiycd a very close iutiuiacy with 
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Bnt, wliile it was impossible to 
eoiK'udc the assertcMl right of Seees- 
sioii — tlisit is, of State witlidrawal at 
})leasiirc from the ITiiiou — (for, even 
if the Constitution is to be regaixled 
as nothing more tliaii a eoiripaet, it is 
evident- as Mr. Jellerson observed," 
in speaking of our old Articles of 
Confederation : When two parties 

make a compact, tlu*r(i results to each 
the ])ower of c()m]u;lling the other to 
execute it”) — it is not impossible so 
to expound and a])[»l y thcj original, 
organic, fundamental right of a peo- 
])le to form and modiiy their political 
institutions, as tt) justify tlie Free. 
States in consenting t«> the withdraw- 
al from the Union of the Slave, ])ro- 
vided it could be made to a[>pear that 
such was the delilairate, intelligent, 
unconstraiiKMl d(jsire of the great 
body of their ])(m»j) 1(». And the South 
had been so systematically, so out- 
rageously, deluded by demagogues on 
both sides of the Slave line, with re- 
gard to the nature and s[HM*iai im- 
portance of the rnion to tlu^ ^’oH/t 
— it being habitually re] n'cseiiled as 
an immense boon coiifcrnKl on the 
Free States by tlH^ Slave, whose with- 
drawal would wheliii us all in bank- 

liiin, in Ji letter to Mdwnnl Kvcretl, dalud HiUti- 
moHi, June 1801 , suys; 

*• tie [(’iilljouril did mo flio honor to f^ive mo 
miu'h of liis cjmtidoiicc, and fre<iiiontly Ins Nulli- 
lii-jiLion doctrine was the sul)icct o!' conversation. 
Time and lime apfain Jiavt? 1 licard liiiii, and with 
evor-incroiusod surprise at liis w'onderlul acute- 
ness, deiond it on constitutional t^rounds, and 
disfinguisli it, ia lJutt /v.v/y'/Y, Jroiii the dcK'triiio 
of Se<‘(iHsion. Tliis last ho never, with me, placed 
on any other gjrouud than that of rovolution. 
Tills, Jie said, was to destroy the Crovernment; 
and no (constitution, llio work of sane men, ever 
proviiled for iti own dtistrnctitta. The otlicr was 
to preserve it — was, practically, but to amend it, 
and in a constitutional inode.'* 

To the same cTefst, Iton. ITowidl (^obb— sint! 0 , 
a moat notable Secessionist — in a letter to the 
citizens of Macon, tla., in 1851, said: 

“ When asked to concede tlie right of a Stale 


ruptcy and ruin — ^tliat it raiglit do 
Bomething toward allaying the Soiitli- 
eni inflammation to have it distinctly 
and plainly set fortli that the Norili 
liad no desire to enflu’ce upon the 
South the rnaiiiteTiauec of an ablior- 
red, detested LInhm. Accordingly — 
the second day after Mr. Liiundirs 
election had been assured at the ])olls 

the following leading article ap- 
peared® in The Xcw York Trllmnc: 

“(loiNC, TO do. — The people of the Uni- 
ted IStales have iriclieated, according to flio 
forniH jiivscnhed by the (.'oiistitutiiui, their 
desire tliat Abraliani Lineoln, of Illinois, 
sliall bo tlieir ne.\t Uresichuit, and Hannibal 
llaiidin, of Maine, tlieir Vii’o- President. A 
very largo plurality of tho ]io]»iihir vote lias 
lieeii east fortbein, and a decided iriajority 
of Klectors clioseii, wlio will niidoiiiitedly 
vote for and elecM. them on the first Wednes- 
day in December next. Tbe electoral votes 
will bo rormally sealed up and forwardi-d to 
Washington, tliero to bo opened and count- 
ed, on a given day in Kebriiary next, in tbo 
]»resencc of botli Houses of (hingress ; and 
it will then bo tbo duty of Mr. doliii (.^ 
Itreck in ridge, as President of tlie Senate, to 
doelare Lincoln and Hamlin duly elected 
President and Viee-lVesideiit of these Piii- 
led Stat(?s. 

‘‘Some peo]ilo do not like this, as is very 
natural. DoglaTry discovered, a good while 
ago, that ‘ Wlien two ride a horse, one miiM. 
ride behind.’ That is not. generally deemed 
tbo prefmvible se.at; but tbo rnlo remain.^ 
unallected by that circmiistaiice. AVe know 
Imw to sympathizo with tho defeated; for 

tu secede at jileasuro from tho Union, with or 
willHMil. just cause, wo are called upon to admit 
that llic framers of the Constitution did that 
which was lu'vcr done by any other people pns- 
sosscmI of their good sense ami intelligeneo — that 
is, A# pro.:iil.e, iit the vrry ortjanizaUon of the ‘.'ior- 
ernmmt^ fur its own disstilution. Tt seems to mo 
that sucli a course w'ould not only Iiavo been an 
anomalous prtwi.'CMling, but whoUy iucorislsteiit 
witli tho wisdom and sound judgment which 
marked the deliberations of those wise and 
good men who framed oiir Federal (jovcrnnient. 
Wliilo 1 freely admit tliat such an opinion is en- 
tertained liy many for whose judgment I enter- 
tain tlio highest respect, 1 liave no hesitation in 
decbiring that tho convictions of my own judg- 
ment are well settled, that no suioh principlo 
was contemplatod in tlie mloption of our (Jousti- 
tution.’* 

“liOttor to (*oL Carrington, April 4, 1787. 

•November 9, 1860. 
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wo remember liow felt, Avlicn Adams 
was <lefeated ; and Olay, and Scdtt, and 
FrcMiioiit. It is decidedly j)le:isanler to be 
on the winiiirif' side, esj)ceially when — as 
now — it ba]>pens also to bo the vhjht side. 

“Wo syinpathizo with tlie alllioted; but 
we cannot rcconiiiieiid them Ut <lo any tiling 
desperate. AVhat is the use? Tliey are 
beaten now ; they may trliiinph next time : \ 
in fact, they have jreiierally liad tlieir own 
way : had tliey been subjected to the disci- 
pline of adversity so often as we have, they 
would probably bear it with more jihiloso- 
phy, and deport theniselvc‘s more befittiiifrly. 
We, live to learn : and one of the most diffi- 
cult acquirements is that of meetinjt reverses 
with f^racel'ul fortitude. I 

“ The lele^fraph informs ns that most of the ' 
Cotlon {States are meditatin^r a withdrawal • 
from the I’nion, because of Lincoln's elec- ' 
tion. \'ery well: they have a rij'bt to meili- i 
tale, and meditation is a ]»rotitahle em- 
])loyinent of leisure. We have a cbianiic, 
iuvincilde disbelief in Disunion as a remedy 
for either Northern (»r S«»utbern {jrievances. 
AVe cannot see any lu'cessary connection be- 
tween the allejted disease and this ultra- 
heroic remedy; still, we say, if any one sees 
^it to meditate l)isuni<m, let him do so un- 
inoleste<l. That was a base ami bypocritic, 
row that was once raist‘d, at Southern dic- 
tation, al»ont the ears of John (Quincy Ailams, 
bec.aii'^o he presented a [letllioii for the tlis- 
Hointion of the Lnion. The petitioner had 
a ri^jflit to make the re<iuest; it was the 
Meiiilu-r's duty to jjresent it. And now, if 
the Colton States c<»nsider the value of the 
I’nion debatable, we maintain their ])erfect 
riudit to iliscuss it. Nay: we hold, with 
Jelferson, to the inalienable ri^ht, of commu- 
nities to alter or aiudish forms of jjoverii- 
inenL that have beeome oppressive or injii- 
rioi's; and, if llic Cotton States shall decide 
that they can do better out of tlio rnion 
than in it, wo insist on lettinjr them jto in 
peace, 'fbe rijrlit to secede may be a revo- 
lutionary one, but it exists nevertheless; 
and we do not see how one party can have 
a ri;;ht to do what another ])arty has a rifrht 
to prevent. AVe must ever rc'-ist the assert- 
ed rij^ditof any State to reiii.*iiii in the rnion, 
and nullify or defy the laws thereof: to 
witlidraw from the Cnioii is quite another 
niatter. And, whenever a coiisiilcrablc sec- 
tion of our Union shall deliberately resolve 
to fio out, w'o shall resist all coercive mea- 
sures designed to keep it in. We hope nc\ er 
to live in a repuhlic, whereof one sui'tion is 
pinned to the residuo by bayonets. 

“ lint, %hilo wo thus nplndd the practical 
liberty, if not the abstract right, of seces- 
sion, wo must insist tliat tlio stop be taken, 
if it ever shall be, with the deliberation and 
gravity befitting so momoutous an issue. 


Let ample time be given, for reflection ; let 
the subject be fully canvassed ladbre the 
people; and let a ])opular vote he t.-ikcn in 
every case, before Secession is decreed. 
the ]»eople be told jii'^t why they niv Ji'^kcd 
to break up the confeileration ; let tliem 
liave holli sidi's of ilu; »|uestion fully present- 
ed; let them rclleel, (leliberatji, then vote; 
and let the act of Secession be tin* echo of 
an umnistak.-ible ]M»pnlMr lint. A jiuhnnenl 
llms rendered, a (h‘m;ind for separation so 
liackcd. Would i-itbei* be aeqniesced in witli- 
i»nt the eirijsi(ni of blood, or those who 
rushed n|)on carnage to defy and defeat it, 
would idace llieiiisclves clearly in the wi'ong. 

“The measures m>w being inaugural ed in 
fbe ('otlon States, with a view (appari iitly) 
to Secession, seem to ns destitnti* ofgi-avity 
and legitimate force. They boar the nniiiis"- 
takable inqiress <if baste — of p:i.ssion •»!' dis- 
trust- of the. ]>i»]nilar judgment. 'l bi*y si*em 
clearly intended to |<n*eipit:ili‘ the South 
I into rebelliim before the basele.ssiie.-s of the 
j clamors which have misle«! and c.vcib <1 her, 

* can be asfi'rtaincd by the great b«)d\ of her 
i ])e(»j)!t‘. We trii'^t ibat they will be con- 
fronted, with ealmuess, with ilignity. and 
j with unwavering trust in the inliereiit 
i strength of the I’nioii, and the loyally of 
I the Ameriean ])eople." 

I Sov(?nil utlier Itepnhlicnii j’oiinials, 

I includiiii? tioine nf the inosl hilluen- 
I liiil, held siinihir and iiiain- 

I taiiKMl a nut unliki* tliat of 

I 77/c 'rrthniH', iShnic of tliem (••nin- 
! ti'naiiml tlu^ ri^^lit of a State tn secede 
1 fi*(»in llie Union, ov r(\t^arded it aa 
j more ilefensibic than tlic riijclit of a 
i stave to s('ct*de from tlie cask whicli 
I it helps to form ; nor did they rcg:ard 
; the clicrvesceiice now e.xJiihittMl at 
I tlio South as denionstriitiiii^ a real 
j desire on the ]>art of her ])cople to 
I break np tlie Union. l>nt tbi?y said 
impressivelv to tliat peojile; "‘.lie 
('aim ; let us be beard ; allow time 
for deliberation and the removal of 
])rejudice ; unite with ns in (.'allinjif a 
Oon vent ion of the States andPeo]>l(»; 
and, if tliat Convention shall he un- 
able to agree on siieli aiiiendments to 
the Constitution as shall remove 
I existing discontent, and your jieoplc 
shall still, with any approach to 
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unaniiiiityj insist on disunion, yon 
shall go in ])efu;e. Neither Congress 
nor the President has any power to 
sanction a dissolution of the Union ; 
hut wait for and unite in a Convcn- 
ti<ui, and our differences shall some- 
how he adjusted without fraternal 
Idoodshed.” 

AVith the same general ohjoct, hut 
con tiiiii] dating a different method of 
attaining it, the veteran Editor of 
TJu: AVmny Krt^iuny Jivmud — 
whoso utt(M‘ances w(*re widely a’cgard- 
ed as deriving additional conse([uence 
from his intiinah? and almost life-long 
associatuui with (iov. Si‘ ward —took 
ground, at an early day, in favor of 
(MUicessions calculated — at all events, 
intended - to calm tlic (ihulHti<m of 
Sonthern hlood. l>cing sliarply crlti- 
cis(Ml therefor, hy several of his con- 
tem[)oraries, he re])lied‘“ to them 
geiKjrally as follows : 

‘‘TIk* sn^^^cslioiis, in n, rooont iminLor of 
Th<‘ of fi Imsis nf s«-ttU*iiU‘nt of (lil- 

foiviUH's lK.'twcoii the Nnrlli aiul tlic Soiilli, 
lijive, ill awakciiiii;^ attuiilioii anddisiMis'iiDii, 
aor<)iii]disljc*d their purpnso. We kiu*\vtJjat 
in no quarter uoidd ili<*so sii'f^cstions lu*. 
more dista'^lid'iil than with oiir own most 
valiKMl friends. Wc kaoAV that tho ocoasioii 
■would bo r^*p;.‘irdod as inopiiurluiic. W'o 
Jciiow also tho ]»rovocatii)Ms in tho ooiitro- 
vorsy wore with our op|ioiioii(s. Nothing 
is oasii-r, rortaiuly, than to <loiMonstrato 
i*i;i;htfuliioss of tin* ])ositioii of tlio Ih'piihlii'aii 
jairty — a party that was croatod hy tluj 
repoul of tho Missouri Ctuiiproiuiso, nii<l 
owes its rocoiit triumph to tho dotormiiia- 
tioii of Slavory to oxtoial and porj>etuato its 
political domiinoii, aidi-d hy two siicccssivo 
and he, sotted l-Vdoral Admiuisi rations. 

“ Ihit, iinfortuiiatoly, tho ponding issue is 
to be <li*c.idod irrospootivo of its merits. Tho 
elocuoii of Mr. l/meolii is tho pretext for, 
and not tho cause of, Disunion. 'J'hu design 
originated with Mr. (’’alhouii; who, when ho 
failed to bo chosen rresiderit of the wholo 
(hiion, formed tho scheme of divi<linj^ it, «‘ind 
devoted tho r. maiiider of Jiis life in training 
tho Sontli np to the treason now imjiomling. 
Mr. Calhoun had, in MoDullie, Tlayiio, anil 
other statesmen, eloquent auxiliaries. Tho 


contagion extended to other Southern States ; 
and, by diligence, activity, discipline, and 
organization, the wholo people of the Cnlf 
States have coino to synipathizo with their 
leaders. The masses arc, in their readiness 
fur civil war, in a<lvance of tlieir ]ea<lors. 
They have been educated to helicvo us their 
eiieniies. I’his has been effected hy system- 
atic iiiisroj)reseiitation8 of the sentiments 
and feelings of the Nortli. The result of 
all this is, that, while the Sontliern people, 
with II unanimity not generally understood, 
are inqiatient for Disunion, inure than one 
half of them arc acting in utter ignoraiieo of 
the intentions, view's, and feelings, of tho 
Nortli. Nor will tho leaders permit them 
to ho disahnseil. Those leaders know that 
Mr. Lineohi will administer the Crovern- 
iiient in strict and impartial ohodieiice to tho 
Constitution and laws, seeking only tho 
safety and w'elfaro of the wliule people, 
j through the prosperity and glory of tho 
I Union. For tliis reason, they ]>rceipitato 
j the conflict; 1i‘aring that, if they wriit. for a 
I provTwation, none will 1)0 fnrnislied, and 
j that, without fuel, their fires must bo exiin- 
j gnished. 

; “This (piestlnn, involving the integrity of 
j the Union and tho experiment of sclfgov- 
I ermiieiit, we i*i‘peat, will he decided irr^^ 
spectivo of its incj-its. 'I'hivo miserahlo 
months of a miseralde .Vdministration imist 
‘drag its slow length al‘)ng’ heforo the Ih> 
j imhlican .Vdminist ration can act or he heard, 
! During those three months, its baleful iiillu- 
: eiices will l>e seen and felt in llit* di'tnorali- 
i zation of jxipular sentiment. Its fmictiona- 
; ries and its Jnurnals will continue to malign 
; the North and intlame llie South ; leaving, 

■ on the Itb of Maiadi, to their successors an 
estate as wretchedly encumbered ami dilapi- 
, datc<l as imbecile or sjunnltbrift ever !«*- 
' (pieailicd. Mismanaged as that estate lias 
; been, ami w’ndched as its pr(‘scnt condition is, 
i W4f regard it. as an inestimable, priceless, and 
precious iidun-ilaiice — an inberltam-e w!iich 
wo are unwilling to see wlmlly squandered 
before w'O come into possession. 

“To our ilisseiiting friemls, wln> will not 
(juestiun our devotion to freedom, however 
iiiucli they may mistrust our judgment, w'O 
submit a few earnest admonitions: 

“1. There is imminent danger of ii tlisso- 
hition of the Union. 

“2. 'I'iiis danger originateil in the ani- 
. bitioii and eu]>idity of men who desire a 
Southern ilespot.ism ; and in the fanatic zeal 
I of Northern A’holitionists, wdio seek tho 
j emancipation of slaves regardless of conso- 
(pierices. # 

a. Tho danger can only ho averted hy 
such moderation and forbearance as ''lU 
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draw out, strengthen, and combine the 
Union sentiment of the whole country. 

“The Dwinion sentiment is ]Miriimonnt in 
at lejist seven States ; while it divides and 
distriu'ts as many more. Xop is it wise to 
deceive ourselves with the im]»ressu>n that 
the South is not in earnest. Jt iJt in earnest; 
and the sentiment has taken h<»ld of all 
classes with sue.h blind vehemenee as to 
‘crush out’ the Union sentiment. 

“ Now, while, us has been said, it is easy 
to ]»rove all this unjust and wrong, we have 
to deal with things as they are -witli facts 
as they exist — with peojile hliiuled by pas- 
uioii. Peaceable Secession is not intemled ; 
nor is it ])raeticable, even if such were its 
object.. Mad, liowever, as the South is, there 
is a Union sentiment there worth cherish- | 
ing. it will develop and expand as fast as 
the darkness and delusion, in relation to the 
feelings of the North, can he dispelled. This 
calls for nmderaticni and forhearancc. We 
do m»t., when o\ir dwelling is in llames, stop 
to ascertain whether it was the work of an 
incendiary before we extinguish the tire. 
Hence onr suggestions of a basis of adjust - 
inent, without the expectation that they 


North and South were wisely and hy a good 
Pmvideiieo united. Their interests, their 
welfare, their happiness, llieir glory, their 
destiny, is one. Se])arated, while the North 
languishes, the Snnth becomes, first, a des- 
]iotisin, running riot, for a season, with un- 
restrained African Slavery, to share in lime 
the fate t>f every tropieal nation, wliether 
despotism, moiiarelix , nr repnhiie. Tlnit fate, 
indnce<l hy the inih>lenee, luxury, and laxity 
of the ]»rivileged lew over tlic ojipressi'il, de- 
grailed. ami en.-^laved many, is an;>n-hy and 
4!eslructii>n. That fate is w rittiai in the his- 
t<n’y of all enslaved nations- its ancient, 
seared, and 4-rnml»ling, hut instrnelive, mon- 
uments are seen in Kgypt, in Italy, in (.’mi- 
tral America, ami in Me.vico. 

“These, are llie evils - ■■•mil tliey'are not 
imaginary -that we de-ire ti> avert. Unt, 
conscious nftho feel>]cness of a siimdc voico 
in such a tempest, there is litth* t'> e.xpeethiit 
I ti> abide its jteltings. Tin* Pepnhliean jvarty 
i now re[>resents one si«le of a emitroversy 
j fraught with the satiety and welfare of this 
I (oivcrnment and narnni. As an imlividnal, 
j we shall endeavor 1«> do onr duty; and, as 
I we understand it, that duty ih)i‘s m>t eomsist 


would be accepted, in terms, by either sec- i in folded arms, or sealed ear.-, »>r « hxed eves, 
tiou, but. that they iiiiglit possibly iuuugn- ! Kveii if. assay our llochestcr and Syracuso 
rate a movement in that direction. The ! friends - ami thev are such, in the truest 


Union is worth preserving. And, if worth j 
preserving, suggesti^ms in its behalf, bow- ' 
ever crude, will not bo contemned. A \u‘- 


ineaning of the word -the N n'lh stands, in 
all ri‘spec1s, l)l{lmele^s in this eonirt>v ersy^ 
much is mi‘de>l to correct tin* impressimi 


torhnis party can aiVord to bo tolerant — not, ! of the Soutlu'ru people; many of whom, 


as our friends assnmo, in tho aliamloiiment i truly iiiforme<l, Avonld join ns in defendiiig 
or ahasoimMit of its ])rineii)le.s or character — I tho Union. We do not mi-taKe the mis- 


biit in etforls to correct and disabuse tlio i 
minds of tliosc who inisimderstand both. i 
“ lleforo a final appeal — before a resort to • 
the. ‘ niiigb frown of war" — we should like to j 
see a (.'onveiition <»f llio People, consisting 
of delegates appointed by tlio States. After ; 
more than seventy years of ‘ wejir and tear,’ j 
of collision and ahrasioii, it should ho no 


j sioii of the. liepublican |>arty in assuming 
I that, while dclciidiiig five territory iVoiii 
aggression, it maintains ami nplmltls the su- 
' ]nvma4*y of the (.'onsiiintinn ami laws. Tlio 
jiooplc liavc intrusted the (hivernment to 
: onr keeping; and we must not alumv* tlieir 
j cmilidi'iicc or disappiunt their e\[)ectatioiis. 
I “ We intend to answer in detail the ipies- 


caijseof wonder tliat the machinery of gov- 
eniim-nt is found weakeiie*!, or out of ivp.air, 
or oven tlefective. Nor Avould it ho found 
unprotitablo for tlio North and South, bring- 
ing their rospectivo griefs, claims, and pn»- 
l)ose4l reforms, to a coiiinioii arhitramont, t») 
meet, discuss, and deteniiiiio iiptiii a future. 

It will be said that wo liavo doiio noth- 
ing wrong, and have nothing to otter. This, 
Biij)|)osing it truo, is precisely the n*asoii why 


lions raised by 77/c Jhutorritt ami ,I<»nrniiL 
It is pro[)er, though perhajis scarei-ly neces- 
sary, to say that, in this solicilmle fnr tho 
Uirmn, we tliink ami sjvak only ibr ourself. 
We are either better, or imt so wed, informed 
of the condition of the country and the bear- 
ings 4 »f this controversy as otln*rs- either in 
adv'aiice td’or behind the iiitelligemv of tlio 
times. Ihit, as we speak only for onr>eU‘, iio- 
Imdy else can bo eoinpromised or harmed.” 


We shoiihl both ])roposo and oiler whatever 
may, hy ])Ossihility, avert tho evils of civil 
War, jiinl prevent tho destruction of onr, 
bitlierto, urioxain])led blessings of Union. 

“Many suppose that tho North has noth- 
ing to loso,by a division of the Uniem. Soino 
oven say that wo must bo gainers by it. Wo 
do not, for obvious reasons, intend to discuss 
this aspect of the question. Hut it is a inis- 
tako — a serious and expensive mistake. Tho 


However well intended an<l (tinder 
eertnin aspects) sahitnry, it inny well 
be (questioned wlietlu^r oillier id* tlu^se 
overtures was not ciileiilated to do 
more luirni tluiii good. Eae1i was, 
of course, intended to strengthen the 
Unionists of the Simtli— the former 
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Ly showing that the North did 
not regard tljo Slave States as a con- 
quest, of wliieh it w^as about to 
take ]>ussessi(»n, nor yet as a heritage 
wlieiiee were derived its subsistence 
and wealth ; l)ut ralher that it looked 
on tlieir people as misguided, excited 
brethren, with whom we were anx- 
ious to discuss all diflcreuces free- 
ly, settle tliem (if ])ossil)le) amicably, 
or part- if part we must — in kind- 
ness and mutual <j:ot)d-will. The hit- 
ter, in* a like spirit, was plainly de- 
signed to induce the Southrons to 
bring tlieir grievances to the bar of 
amicable investigation and discussion, 
h’ assuring them that the North 
stood ready to redress every wrong to 
the exiciit of its power. But the 
clironicnnisapprchcnsiou at tiieS»mtli 
of any other language from the North 
than that of abject sin*vility, was then, 
as ever, deserving of thoughtful eon- 
sideration. The ])aIpahlo fac't that 
the North recoiled with shiuhlering 
aversion from a (fonflict of arms with 
the South, was hailed by tlie Seecs- 
sionists as a betrayal of (uiiiscioiis 
■weakm^ss and unmanly fear; Avliile 
the jiniller of fresh concessions and a 
new (^onijiromisc was regarded by 
Soutlierii Unionists as an assurance 
that tluiy had only to ask, and they 
would ri!ceive— -that the North would 
gladly do anything, assent to any- 
thing; 7*(itract anything, to avert the 
impending shock of war. 

Portlie great mails, during the last 
few weeks of 186(1, s])e<l southward, 
burdened with letters of sympatliy 
and encouragement to the engiiieci’s 
of Secession, stimulating if not coun- 
seling them to go forward in their 
predetermined course. A very few 
of tlie writers indorsed Secession as a 


right, and favored it as an end ; but 
the groat majority wished it carried 
no further than would be necessary 
to frighten, or bully the ‘ Black Re- 
jniblicans’ out of what they termed 
their ‘ principles,’ and sink them, with 
their ‘ conservative’ fellow-citizens, 
into measureless abasement at the 
footstool of the Slave Power. And 
nearly every current indication of 
public sentiment pointed to this as 
tlie probable result, provided ‘ the 
South’ should only evince a willing- 
ness to accept the prostration, and 
graciously forgive the suppliant. As 
trade fell otl‘, and work in tlu; cities 
and mamifactni'ing villages was with- 
ered at the hreatli of the Southern 
sirocco, the luairt. of the North seemed 
to sink within her; and the Charter 
Ele(*.tions at Boston, Lowell, Rox- 
bury, Charlestown, Worcester, etc., 
ill Massachus(^tts, and at Jliidson, (ftc., 
in New York, which took place early 
111 December, 1860, sliowed a striking 
and general reduction of Ropulilican 
strength. Whiit must and could be 
done to placate the deeply offended 
and almost ho])elcssly alienated 
South, was the current theme of con- 
vei’sation, and ot*ncws])apor discussion. 

Of the iiK^etings held to this end, 
the most im [losing may fairly be cited 
as a saiiqde of the wdiole. The city 
of Philadtdphia liad given a small 
majonty for Jiiiicolii over all his com- 
petitors. Jlcr Mayor, Alexander 
Ilcnry, tliougli of ‘ American’ ante- 
cedents, had lioen among his sup[)ort- 
ers. On the 10th of December, ho 
issued an official Proclamation, “by 
advice of tlie Councils” of the city, 
Bummoning the whole ])eo])lc there- 
of to assemble on the 13tli in Inde- 
pendence Square, there to “ counsel 
together,” in view of tlio feet that 
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Disunion appeared to be imminent, 
unless tlic “ loyal peoidc, casting olF 
the spirit of party, should, in a special 
manner, avow tlicir unfailing fidelity 
to tlio Ujiion, and tlieir abiding faitb 
in tlio Constitution and laws.” 

The meeting was licld ac(jordingly ; 
calliMl to order by the President of 
tbii Common Council, prayed for by 
Bishop Potter, and the speaking ini- 
tiated by Mayor Henry, who, after 
cautioning his hearers t<» discard “ all 
i;^;/v?/V/and sr.f-hi* envied views,” and 
to avow tlieir “unbroken atta(*bnient 
to tliO Union,” ainl their deteriiiina- 
tion to “leave no honest elVort un- 
tried to 2)reservo its intcigrity,'’ ])ro- 
eeeded to set forlli the 2»^'ovo(‘ations 
to Secession, and tlui 2>ro])er means 
of counteracting it, after this fashion : 

‘ y fullow-citizcas, I l»o falso. to 

tin t>sitioii in which you hnvo |)hicc<l ino — 

1 slioiild he. ivcrcjinfc to my sonso of duty — 
ir I withhcl<l an nvowjd of the tnitii which 
tliis o<Tiision diMnuiids. 1 speak to you 
tr:iiikly, my icllow-citi/oiis ; J toll you that, 
if, in any portion of our conh'doracy, sonti- 
moMls liavc heou cntortaincd and cherished 
wliii h art* inimical to tho civil rijrhts :ind 
s«»ci;d institutions of any t»thor ])oiiion, 
Ihtiso sentiments .slnndd ho rclintpiishod ami 
tlisconnlonnncotl. (Cliocrs.) Tlic family dis- 
tipliiio which you «*htMiso to a<lc>]it l»»r ymir 
o^\n lircside, whilst it does not violate tho 
law under which you dwell, is your riirhtfid 
])ri petfrative; and yon ;ire i)n)nipt to resist 
the otlicions intoriiUMldlinj^ of others, how- 
ever vvell intended. (Ajiplaiise.) The so- 
cial institnlions of each Slate in this I'nioii 
arc tMpially tlio rifrhtful ])rero;ralives of its 
citizens; and, so loji^ as those institutions do 
3u»tc<nitravene the priiieipU-sof vour Fe<leP;d 
compact, none may justly interfere with, or i 
rjirliteoiisly demiiinec them. (Ap]»lau<e.) 
Hie. etVic.ient cause of the ilistracted eoiidi- 
tioii of onr eoiintry is to he found in the 
prevalent belief (»f the eitize.ns of the South 
that their brethren of the North are, a 
community, arrayed npiinst a sorial institu- 
tion whhdi they reftard ns essential to their 
prosperity. Yon are ready to aver trutli- 
billy tJiat such belief is mistaken ami iiii- 
l'ounde<l ; but it becomes all who are aetiia- 

** t)f the iState Supremo Court ; since, beaten 
®s tlio Domocrutio caiididato for Covoriior in 


ted by an earnest brotherhood to see to it 
tliat, where public sentiment has been mis- 
led, it shall he restored to its standpoint of 
twenty-live years since. The mis])lac(Ml 
teachings of tlie pulpit, tlie unwise rliapso- 
dies of the lecture- nnnii, tlie exciting ap- 
]ie.als of the pro-s on tlie subject of Slavery, 
must ho frovviieil down by a just and law- 
abiding people. (Ciivjit ai»i)lau>e.| Thus, ami 
thus only, may you impe to avoid the seetii)n- 
al discord, agitation, andimimosity, which, at 
tVo^picMtly recurring periods, have shaken 
ytnir ^lolilical fahn^ to its center, and, at 
last, have iimlerniined its very foundation,” 

Hon. .Tose])b R. Ingersoll (ohl-lum 
Whig, but anti-LiiicoIu) fidlowcMl in 
a far less Inimillating strain, but urg- 
ing tlio inimt*(liato, uncoiulitional rc- 
])eal of tlie State act antagonistic to 
tlie Fugitive Slave Law ; wliicli ])ro])- 
usilion was Jiailod with eiitbusiastic 
cbeors. Ho closed as follows: 

“AVe are a e<*iin<rv. It is a farce to 

suppose tliat couiitrv will he divided. 

(Ajiplauso.) It will he united in [leaeeoriii 
war. (Applause.) Yon may see, perha]>R, 
legions brought against legions, in a domes- 
tic. fury that, shall he worse tliaii tlu* fury of 
a foreign luiemy, and they will he united in 
df»mg iiarm. While we, in the center of the 
country, will endeavor to interpose kindness 
and ])eace, in order to reston the country to 
the situation in wliich it was left at tho 
deatli of Washingttui, let us he dvlermined 
to maintain the rights of the wliole country, 
and e.xtend the feeling of fellowship over all 
the lami. ((ireat clieering.)” 

Judge George W. Woodward” 
sjioke next, eomiueiieiiig bv an as- 
saidt oil ifr. Liiicobrs premonition 
that ‘the Union must liecomc all 
Slave or all Free,’ and ])ro(*eiHling 
to indieate tlio exclusion of Slavery 
from the territories as a dogma which 
must be given up, or tho Union was 
lost. Hero is his statement and eon- 
demnation of tbe iiolii'y inaugurated 
by nioiiias .Ldlerson ; 

“ The iiiesorablo exclusion of slave prop- 
erty from the eommon territories, whicli the 
(loVernment holds in triLst for the people of 
all tho States, is a natural and direct step 

186:t, by l.'),238 majority. A cousislout antago- 
nist of * coercion.* 
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towanl tho grand result of extinguishing 
slave property, and was one of the record 
issues of the late election. This policy 
iriiist he <MHisidcred as af»i>roved also. Not 
that (‘Very man who voted for the successful 
iiomiiuv meant to alfirm tliat a trustee for 
S(.‘veral coei]u:i1 parties lias a right, in law or 
reason, to exeliulo the property of some and 
admit tliat <>f others of the parlies for whom 
he holds; hut so is tho record. Tlie South 
seems inclined to aticept the, judgment. She 
holds the property that is to he shut (Hit of 
tho lerritorii'S —that is ‘to restricted, crih- 
hed, and eontined more and more until it is 
iinally extinguished. Kverv where in the 
South, the |)eo[de are heginning to look out 
for the means of self-defense. (Nnild it he 
e.\i>e(‘ted that she would he indilVereiit to, 
Buch events as have occurred^ — that she 
would stand idle, and see measures concert- 
ed and carried forward for the annihilation 
of her property in slaves? Several Stal(‘s 
projiose to retire from the confederae.v ; and 
that .jii'^rly alarms us. W'e come together to 
ci»nsider what may he done to previuit it: 
and we are hound, in fidelity to ourselves 
and others, to take the measure of tho whole 
iiiagnitude of the danger.” 

Th(^ ]m)(*(MMle(l to sot forth 

that lh(3 (|uost.ions mist'd Jinioii^ our 
hilliors liy tlio introduction of Slavery 
]iad Ihh'Ii wisely settled: 

‘*If the Anglo-Saxon loves lilx'Hy above 
Jill other men, he is not, indilleiviit to gain 
and thrift, and is remarkahle ior his eataicity 
of adajitation, whereby he takes advantage 
of any eireumsianees in which he linds liim- 
Bolf placed. And, .accord i ugly, hy the lime 
the colonists Were prejiarcd to throw oil' the 
Jlritisli .voke, and t«j assume among the l*(»w- 
ers of the earth tin; sejiaralo and o<|ual sla- 
tion to which the laws of nature and of na- 
ture’s (h)d entitled them, it had heeii dis- 
covered that the unweleoine workers, again.«>t 
whoso introdiietion such eariu'st protests had 
heen made, could he turned to profitahle ac- 
count in the. Sonlhern Slates — tliattho Afri- 
can eonslitiilion was wi'll adapted to labor 
in latitudes which alone eonld produce some 
of the great staples of lif<‘ — and tliat tho 
North, which could not employ them prolit- 
ahly. Would he laMieliled hy such employ- 
iinmt as the South could allord. t'onsidera- 
tioiis of humanity also, as well as tile rights 
of jn-ivate properly, entered into the discuis- 
siotis of I hat day. AVI. at was Iiest for an in- 
ferior iMce, thrust unwilliirrly iijioii a sujio- 
rior ? That both should he free, or that the 
inferior should servo the superior, and the 
superior he hound hythe law of the relation 
to protect the inferior? Tliat xvas a great 
question ; and, like all the questions of tliat 


day, it was wisely settled. The Northern 
States abolished their Slavery; and so grati- 
tied their innate love of freedom — l)ut they 
did it gradually, ami so did not wound their 
love of gain. They mdd out Slanertf to the 
South; and they received a full cipiivaleiit, 
not only in tho price ])aid down, hut in the 
inaniifae.turiiig and (amimereial prosperity 
which grew np from tho iirodiurtions of 
slave labor. When the Constitution came 
to ho formed, some of the Northern States 
still liehl Slavics; hut several had aliolisliod 
the institution, and it must have been ap- 
parent that natural causes would force it 
ultimately altogetlier ujmhi tho South. The 
love of lilierty was as intense ns ever, and as 
strong at the SiiutJi as at the North; and the 
love of gain was common also to both sec- 
tions. llere were two master passions to ho 
adjusted, under eireum stances of tlie gravest 
didicacy. They in ro adjusted, in the only 
manner possihh^ ('oncessions and C!om|)ro- 
mises — (‘onsideration for each others’ feel- 
ings and interests — sacriliees of pivjiidiees, 
forbearance, and moderation — these were 
the means hy which the ‘ more pi‘rreet 
Union’ was formed. And wliut a w^rk it 
was! If the Union had never brought us a 
single blessing, tlm (’onstitiition of the Uni- 
ted Stales would still have hiaui a iicignili- 
ceiit inoiiiimeiit to the uiiseltisli patriotism 
of its founders. Not an alliance merely, hut 
a close and perfect Union, between people 
e<|ually anihitious, eipially devoted to free.- 
doin, eijiially bent on hi*ttenng their condi- 
tion, hut separated hy State lines and ji'Jil- 
oiis of Stale rights- one seeUuui seeks its 
prosperity under institutions which were to 
make every man a freeman — the oilier un- 
der insliliilioiis which tolerated iiearo Sl.i- 
very. Had the (’onstitiition failed to wor': 
out the heiietieeiit results intended, here was 
an instance of human elforts to do goorl, 
which would f(jrever have eliallcnged the 
admiration of mankind. Uut it did no! fail, 
thank (iod 1 it lias made us a great and j ros- 
peroiis nation, and the admiration of tho 
world for the motives of tho founders, is 
swallowed nj> in wonder at the success of 
their work. I hit all this the ‘irrepressible 
<^oiitli(g.’ ignores. The jaissioii for liberty lias 
hurried out all memories of the coinproiiiiso 
ami the compact in these Northern comuiu- 
nities, wliicli, under the false name of Lib- 
erty bills, obstruct the execution of the bar- 
gain. What part of the piirpcwes of the 
founders are the ‘underground railroads’ in- 
tended to proirtoto? Whence came these 
excessive sensibilitie.s, that cannot bear a lo\v 
slaves in a remote territory until the white 
fieople establish a (h)ii8titution ? Wiiat <loes 
that editor or preacher know of tho Union, 
and of the men who made it, wlio hahitually 
reviles and iiiisre 2 >rcseuts tlie Southern poo- 
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pie, find excites the ignunint fuidtlio tlionglit- 
icss ill our midst to bate iiiid ])erse(*.iit,e them? 
Bo not deceived. Let me not ])ropliesy 
sm(»otli tilings, and cry Pe;u;e, when there 
is no jK'jico. Lot tlie truth lio sjioken, ho 
Jieurd, ho 2 >ondorod, if wo iiicun to save tho 
Union.” 

Judge Woodward con eluded Ins 
address to tliis noii-])artisiiii Union 
meet ing after this fasliion: 

“ Tlavo T not a right to say tliah a (Jovern- 
ment wliich was all-sufiieient tor tho coun- 
try tifty years ago, when soil mikI ciiinato 
and State sovereignly were trusted to regu- 
late tho sjiread of Slavery, is iiisnUieieiit to- 
day, when every ii|istart jiolitieian can stir 
the iieoplo to mutiny against tho dtimestio 
institutions of our Southern neighbors — 
when tho rihahl jests of seditions editors like 
Greeley ami I5o(‘C.hor can sway legislatures 
and jiopiilar votes against tlio handiwork of 
AVasliington or Madison — when the scurril- 
ous liliols of such a hook as IIelpt.*r*s become 
a favorite I'ainpaigii ilocniiient, and are ac- 
cepted l»y thoiisnnds as law and gospel both 
— when jealous)' and hatii have extinguisheil 
all our fraternal feelings for those who were 
horn our brethren, and who have done us 
no harm ?” 

Mr, Charles E. Lox (who liad voGmI 
for Lincoln) made aii apologetic and 
d(q)i*('<'ntory sjiecch, wlicrcdii he said : 

“However they may su])pose the contra- 
ry, our airec,tioiis are not alienated from our 
Southern friends; and, even now, the rumor 
of any damage to them from a ilomestic 
source would bring to their aid a legion of 
young moll from this State — ay, and of 
those more a<lvanced in life — rea<Iy to assist 
tluMu in the emergency, ami willing to shod 
their blood in their defense. I appeal to 
you, eitizeiLS of Philadelphia, whether I am 
not .spe.'iking the truth. What, then, can wo 
say to them ? What more than we have ox- 
pre.ssi‘d in tho resolutions we have ollered ? 
if they are really aggrieved by any laws 
upon our statute-books ojiptisod to their 
rights — if, u])on oxamination, any sneh are 
fonml to ho in conliict with the C’oiistitutioii 
of those United States — nay, further: if they 
hut serve to irritate our brethren of the 
South, whether constitutional or not, L for 
one, have no objection that they should in- 
stantly ho repealed. They arc not necessary 
to our existence as a State. AVc have lived 
'Without them in years that are past, and we 
can live witliont them again. I am not 
liere, however, to concoilo.that, in this re- 
spect, our noble commonwealth has done 
any intentional wrong; but if, in our calm 


judgment, it shall appear that our feelings, 
in the slightest degree warped, have appa- 
rently iiiHietfd auy injury, she is mdilo and 
generous (‘uough maniully to repair it. Let 
the Fugitive Slave J.aw he executed in its 
full intent and spirit. It is the law of the 
land; let it lie iriiiilieitly obeyed. Wo might, 
perha]).s, have do^irc*! to have a few of its 
provisions modified; hut let it iviiiaiu as it 
is, however liable lliese portions may he to 
Northern eriricMu, if the South ileem it ne- 
cessary for llie jirotectioii of her riglits. Let 
us, too, submit, as we have billierto elioer- 
fully done, to tlie. d(‘i‘isions of the Supreme 
Court of the Uiiiteil Slates, ft is tlu‘ great 
bulwark of the Constitution. Its judgments 
should be Ifcial ami eoueliisive. ami not, bo 
(pioslioued in any jpiarti-r. Wliilst tin* free 
discussion of every (|uestiou is tlie. privilege 
! of every eitizeii of the Kepuiilie. let us dis- 
' couiiteuauee auy <lemmeiatiou of Slavery, or 
I of those who mainlaiu that iustitiilioii, as 
I intemperate ami wrong, wlietlier tiny are 
1 ]»romulgati*d in the lei’tuiv-room. at the ])o- 
j lilieal gathering, or from tho saeivd desk.*’ 

Mr. Theodore (hiyler hdlowed in 
a kindrcil stniiii, illustrating Ids no- 
I tion of wlmt. was rcHpiircil to bring 
! back the scc*cdcrs mthI restore iratitr- 
iial concord to the (Tnion, as follows: 

“ lict us of the North get hack to our true 
j position. Let us lirst set tb * e\aiu}>le of 
I perfeet obedieiiee to the Oonstitulion ami 
i the laws; and then, when wo shall have 
I ])ulled the beam from our own eye, wo iii.ay 
. Talk to our bndlier of tlie mote in bis. Let 
I ns return the fugitivo fn»m labor, as we are 
1 hound to do; or, if we permit his ri'sciie hy 
I unhiwful violence, compeiisale his owner for 
; the loss. Let us repeal our ohuoxious I*er- 
! .soiial I/iberty bills - those moan evasions of 
1 the plainest iluty ; let us rereivo our brother 
I of the South, if ho will eonio aiming us for a 
I little time, attended by his servant, and por- 
I init him thus to come. We are bound l»y a 
sacred eompaet not t«) interfere or meddle 
' with the inslit iitioii of Slavery as it exists in 
many of our si.ster States; and yet the pnl- 
jut ami the jire-ss, ami many of our public 
halls, are elo(|ueut with violent and iiiilain- 
matory appeals touehiiig this subject, whoso 
inisidiief, extending far lieyond the houmlary 
of our own Uoinmon wealth, extends into 
ihe very heart of neighboring States. Who 
shall say, fellow-eitizens, how inneh of our 
present peril springs from this very cause i 
Can we wonder tluit our »Sonthern brother 
feels that the heart of his Xorthern fellow- 
citizen is shut against him ? Can we tbrget 
that these appeals have reached the Slaves 
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themselves, and filled with dread and appre- 
hensiun the oiico cpiiet and happy homes of 
many, very many, Southern musters? Fel- 
low-citizens, ultlioujyrli tlio law may he pow- 
erless, yet there Is a moral force which can 
and would arrest this evil. 1 ap])eal to yon 
earnestly — to each one of you individually 
— hy every lawful moans in your power, to 
put an end to the violent and intlamrna- 
tory discussion of this unhappy siihjeot. The 
l>ast, the present, ami tlie futiiro, appeal to 
you (‘loquently to be true to your country 
and to yourselves. Never hclore has con- 
Btitntional liberty assumed so fair a form 
aiii'nij' men as here with us. Never hofi>ro, 
under its intluenoo ami protection, has any 
])eopIe been so speedily and hf^ipily borne 
to j^reat ])rosperity ; until now the imsnjfina- 
tion sinks in the etfort to contemplate that 
glorious future on avIioso very threshold iuir 
feet liave stood. Can it 1)0 that madness 
and fanaticism — can it he lhat sellisimess 
and set^tiomdisiri- -arc ai>«)nt to destroy this 
noblest form of gi)vernment, freiirhled as it is 
with the highest hopes of liuinanity? (Loud 
cheers, j” 

Mi\ Isaac liazlclnirst c1os(m 1 the 
discussion in a far manlier spirit. 
Himself a ‘Oonstfrvative,’ tlie ‘Amer- 
ican’ candidate for (Tovernor in 1857, 
lie had no iialinode to otter for Xorth- 
crii ‘ fanatieisin,’ and no tlioiight of 
crouching to Southern treason. On 
tlie contrary, ho spoke, with singular 
and manly directness, as follows: 

“Fellow-citizens, it is no time fi a* party, j 
because there are no p.-irty (piestions to he ! 
disciisst'd. Wo are liore for tlie purpose of 
endeavoring to preserve the rnioii of these 
Stall's. The American Union was made 
jierfect by the jieople of these States, and 
hy the peojile of these States it is to he 
maintained and preserved. It is not a ques- 
tion of ^mnat lie ])rcserved,’ but, in the lan- 
guage of (icn. Jac-kson, ‘it .s/itdl lie pro- 
Borved.’ fApiilaiise.) * * * ] say, fellow- 
citizens, that Uennsylvaina has been true to 
the Constitution and the Union. She has 
always heen loyal to it. There is no <louht 
upon that subject. She has nothing what- 
over to repent of; and wo will maintain 
these princi])les as presented hy your roso- I 
liitions. 1 care not where tJie tr«aitor.s arc — 

I care not wh(*ro they Jiide themselves — the | 
first arm that is raised agaiii.st the (.'onstitu- 
tioii ami the Union, I will bring all that I 
have to their defense — all that 1 have to se- 
cure the enforcement of the laws. (‘ Good!’ 
Choors.)” 


Of tlie resolutions in wliicli the 
spirit of this meeting was embodied, 
these are the most signiflcaTit : 

“ Jiemlved, 4. That the people of Philadel- 
phia hereby pledge themselves to the citi- 
zens of the other States that the statute- 
books of Pennsylvania shall he carefully 
searched at the approaching session of the 
Legislature, and that every statute, if any 
smdi there be, which, in the slightest de- 
gree, invades the constitutional riglits of 
citizens of a sister State, will be at once ro- 
pealeil ; and that Pennsylvania, ever loyal to 
the Union, and liberal in construing her ob- 
ligations to it, will he faitliful always in her 
obedience to its rcquireirieiils. 

“ ./iVw/rfvZ, 5. That wo recognize the obli- 
gations of the act of Congri'ss of 1S50, com- 
monly known os the Fugitive Slave Law, 
and submit cheerfully to its faithful enforce- 
ment; ami that we point with pride and 
satisfaction to the recent conviction and [iiiii- 
ishmont, in this city of Philadelphia, of tlioso 
who had broken its provisions hy aiding in 
the attempted rescue of a .slave, us proof that 
I’hiladclpliia is faithful in her obedience to the 
law ; ami fiirlliermore, that we ivcoiumend 
to the Legislature of our own Slate the [las- 
s;ige of a law which shall give compensa- 
tion, in case of the rescue of a caotiire-l 
slave, hy tlie county in which such rescue 
occurs, ])recisely as is now done hy existiiig 
laws ill <‘usi‘ ol‘ destruction of property by* 
violence of mobs. 

“ l>. That, as to the qiii'st.ion of 

the recognit ion of slaves as [iroperty, and as 
to the (jUestioii of the rights of slavelii*ldors 
in the territories of the United Slates, the 
fieople of Pliiladelpliia siihinit. themselves 
obediently and cheeiTnlly to tlie dee.isioiis of 
the Supreme (’oiirt of the United St.ates, 
whether new mmlo or hereafter to t/c made; 
and they jiledge themselves faithfully in ob- 
serve the (hni.slitiitioii hi those respei*!-., as 
the same has been or may he expounded by 
that august tribunal. And, further: they 
recommend tliat whatever ])oiiits of douht. 
exist touching these subjects he, in >oiuo 
amicable ami lawful way, fortliwith siihinit- 
ted to the consideration of said (hmrt; ami 
that its opiiiion he accepted as the iiiial and 
authoritative solution of all doubts as to the 
meaning of the Constitution on controverted 
points. 

“ Renolred, 7. That all dommeiations of 
Slavery, as existing in the United States, aim 
of our fellow-citizens who maintain tiiat in- 
stitution, and who hold slaves under it, are 
inconsistent with the spirit of hro! herhood 
and kindness which ought to animate all 
who live under and profess to support the 
Constitution of the American Union.” 



‘CONCILIATION* 

That the meaning of all this was — 
the hope of winning back the 
seceded States, and of retaining the 
trade, custom, and ]>rotit,8, which we 
have hitherto derived Ironi the slave- 
liolders, we hereby solemnly jdedge 
ourselves never more to say or do, 
nor let our neighbors say or do, aught 
calculated to displease said slavehold- 
ers or offend the Slave Power,” was 
promptly demonstrated. Mr. (icorge 
W. Curtis, one of our most attract- 
ive and popular public speakers, had 
been engaged by ‘ the l^ople’s Liter- 
ary Institute’ of Philadelphia to lec- 
ture on the evening alYer the great 
meeting, and liad announced as Ids 
sn])ject, “The .Policy of Ifonesty.” 
What reflecthms were suggested by 
that topic or title to the engineers of 
the meeting, can only be inferred 
from tlie following notification : 

“Office of the Mayou of the Oity op ^ 
T’hii.ahki.imiia, Dec. 10, J 

“Deah Sih: — Tlic iippeanuico of Geohoe 
W. (^ HTis, Esq., as a locturor beforo rlio 
People’s Literary Institute, on 'riiursday 
eveiiiii;; next, will 1)0 oxtrciiioly unwise. If 
1 jKissessoil tlio l.Twful ]»ower, 1 would not 
poriiiit his prosonoo on that occasion. 

“ Very rospectfullv, etc. 

“Ai.exandkh He.nhy. Mayor. 
“James W. White, Esq., Chainiiaii.” 

The following letter from the own- 
er of the llall betrays a common im- 
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pulse, if not a common origin, with 
the foreguing; 

“CoxcHUT IIat.l, Deccinher 1 1, IftfiO. 

“T)kai{ Slit; — I have been ojjtrifdl}/ in- 
fqrnii'd that, in tlie event of (L W. Curtis 
leeturinjr in this Il.ill on Tlinrs<l{iy eveniii}^ 
next, a riot is aiitii'ipated. Pinler these eir- 
ciinistanee.s, I ciinnot permit the Il.ill to bo 
used on tliat occasion. liespect fully, 
“Thomas A. Amujews. 

“ J. ^\\ White, Rsq.” 

tlie L’mcohi city of Philadel- 
phia, like a good many other North- 
ern cities, nijidc ///v* bid for shive- 
liolding forl)earance and ]>atron{ige — 
no one observing, nor even hinting, 
that the North had rights and griev- 
ances, as well as the Sonlh— that 
“ si'ctional’** aspirations, aggn^s-dons, 
encroachments, were not conlincd to 
Free Stati*s ; anil that, in the concilia- 
ti*)!! so gvn(*rally and earncslly coin- 
inciided, the Slave Power might 
fairly 1)0 a>ked to accord consid- 
eration, some respecJ, if not to make 
some con(*(‘ssion, to that generous*, 
loving sjiirit, which recognizes a 
brother in the most re])nlsive form of 
JIunianity, whicli keenly feeds that 
wrong and degradation to any neces- 
sarily involve rei)roacli and |)eril to 
all, and Avill rest content with nothing 
short of ITuivcrsal Justice and Im- 
partial Freedom. 


XXIV. 

‘COXCILI ATIOX’ IN CONGRESS. 

Thk XXXVIth Congress recon- tlio year then closing had been one of 
Veiled for its second and last session general health, ample harvests, and 
on Monday, December 3, 1860, and commercial prosjierity, he jilungcd 
President Buchanan transmitted liis into the great political controversy 
fourth and last Annual Message next of the day after this fashion : 
day. After briefly stating therein that “ Why is it, then, that discontent now so 
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exterlsivoly prevails, and tho Union of tlio 
States, wliicJi is tlio source of all flieso bless- 
ings, is ihivntcnod u illi dustrurt’um ? Tho 
loiig-coTitinufd and infeni|)erato intcrlerein;e 
of llie Northern people with tJio (piestion of 
Slavery in llie Southern States lias at length 
produced its natural eiVeets. The dilfereiit 
sections of tlio Union arc now arrayed 
against each other; and the time has arrived, 
so iniich dreaded by tho Father of his Coun- 
try, wlien hostile geographical parties have 
been Ibnned. 1 have long foreseen, and 
often forewarned my countrymen of tlie now 
impending danger. This does not. proce,ed 
solely from the claims on tho jiart of Con- 
gress or tho 'rerritorial Legislatures to ex- 
clude Slavery fnim the territories, in>r from 
the elforts of dilfeivut Stales to ilefeat the 
execution of the Fugitive Slave law. 

“All or any of these evils might have 
been endured by the South without, danger 
to the Union (as others have been), in the 
hope lliat time and rcllecti<<l might apply 
the remedy. The imiiUMliate ]»erll arises, 
not so mneli from these causes, as from the 
fact that t.'ic ineessaiit and violent agitation 
of the s!a\t ry (jiirstion throughoutthe North , 
for the last <juarter of a century has at j 
length produced its malign intlneneo on the 
slaves, ami inspired them with vague no- 
tions of freedom. lleiK'e, a stuise of secu- 
rity no longer exists around the family altar. 
This feeling of peace at home has given 
place to approhensions of servile insurrec- 
tion. Many a matron throiighont the South 
retires at night in dread of what may lu-fall 
herself and lier children before the morning. 
Should this appreheiisioFi of domestic dan- 
ger, w he: her real or imaginary, extend and 
intensity it*;elf until it shail pervade the 
masses of t he Soiit luTii peo])le, then disunion 
will become inevitable. Self-preservation is 
tho lirst law of nature, and has been iiii- 
planle<l in the heart of man ]jy his Creator 
for the wisc^fc juirpose; and no political 
union, however fraught with blessings and 
benetits in all other respect.s, can long cmi- 
tirnie, if the necessary coiise<jiieri(ai Im to 
render the hoim*s and the firesides of nearly 
lialf the parties to it liahitnally and hope- 
lessly inseeiire. Sooner or later, the bonds 
of sncli a Union must bo severed. It i.s my 
conviction that this fatal period lias not yet 
arriveil; and my prayer to (iod is, that Uo 
would ]»re‘ierve the Constitution and tho 
Union throughout all general ions. 

“ Ilut let ns take warning in time, and re- 
move th«* . anso of danger. It cannot ho de- 
nied tiMt,for ilve-and-twenly years, the agi- 
^tion at the North against Slavery in the 
Srmtli lias iieeii incessant. In 1H35, picto- 
rial handbills mid inflammatory appeals were 
circulated extensively throughout the Soutli, 


of a character to cxcito tlio pas.<?ions of tlio 
slaves; and, in tlio language of Geju 
Jackson, * to stimulate tbeiu to insurrection, 
I nnd jiroduco all the horrors of a servile war.’ 

- This agitation lias ever since been continued 
by the public. ])rea.s, by tlie iiroceediiigs of 
State ami County Coiiveiitioiis, and liy 
Abolition sernioiis mid lectures. The time 
of (^mgress has lieeii occu])ied in violent 
speed les on this never-ending subject; and 
aiipoals, in pamphlet and other IbrniH, in- 
dorsed by distinguished names, have been 
sent fortli from this central point, and 
spread br()adeast over the Union. 

I “Ilow easy would it be for tlio Amerioau 
I people to settle the Slavery quest ion forever, 
and to restore jieaeo and harmony to lids 
distracted country ! 

“ Tliey, aiuf they alone, can do it. All 
that is necessary to aceoinjilisli tho object, 
and all for wliic.h the Slave States liave ever 
I eoiil ended, is, to be let alone, mid permitted 
to manage their domest ic, institutions in tlieir 
I own way. As sovereign States, they, and 
' they alone, are respon.siblo before (iod 
! and the worhl tor the Slavery existing among 
tlieni. For this, the ])eojdo of the North 
are not more n‘spoiisible, mid have no more 
right to interfere, than with similar institu- 
tions in Russia or in Jlra 7 .il. Ujioii their 
good sense and patriotic forbearance, I eoii- 
less 1 greatly rely.” 

How a s^anc man mu/f/ talk in this 
way, i n fii 1 1 view of the Texas, ohras- 
ka, ami Ivaiisjis struggles of the lust 
few years, ami of tho jiersistent otlorta 
to ac,<|iiire Cuba, ami “rei^etiorati^” 
(Central Anienea in the interest of 
the Slave Power, is otic of th('. pri)- 
hleiiis re.<(Tvcd for solution in some 
future and hio;]icr existence. To ex- 
])ose its iiujonsistency with notorious 
facds were a waste of time and etlort; 
to lose temper over it were cvtai a 
graver mistake : the proper, fittest 
tramo of mind wherein to contem- 
plate it is one of silent wonder. 

Mr. Buchanan proceeded to argue 
that tho election of Mr. Lincjoln 
‘‘ does not of itself afford just cause 
for dissolving the Union that 
“ from tlie very nature of his office, 
and its liigh responsibilities, ho must 
necessarily be conservative that 
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no single act lias ever passed Con- 
gress, unless we may possibly except 
iJkA*. iUsaouA Compromise^ iinpair- 
iiic/, in tlie sUglitest degree, the riglit» 
of^tlie South ill their property in 
fthives ; that no sncli act coultl he 
passed, in the present or in the next 
Congress; that the Drcd Scott dcci- 
t^ioii liad covered all tlie ground con- 
tended for by the Slave States, ren- 
dering null and void a recent a(*t of 
the Legislature of Kansas, abolishing 
Shivery in that Territory ; that all 
acts of State Legislatures intended 
to defeat the execution of tlic Fugi- 
tive Slave law were nullities, the Su- 
pi’Cino Court having so decided and 
sustained that law at every point; 
nevertheless, the States that liave 
passed such iwta ought, and should 
he urged, to repeal them ; that, 
should they not he repealed, ‘"the 
injured States” “would he justified 
ill revolutionary resistance to the 
Ch'veriinient of the TTnion” (for un- 
i:iitlifulness to constitnthnuil ohliga- j 
tioiis by those whom that (rovern- j 
incut could not contr<»l); that there is i 
vie reserved or constitutional right «>f 
Stiitii Se(‘t»ssion from the Fnioii, 
■w'liich was clearly intended to ho jmt- 
pctual; thst the Federal Govern- 
ment is I’eijuired, and +hc States ex- 
pressly forbidden, to do many thhigs 
essential to the idea of si»vcreignty ; 
that tlie Federal Governmoiit “ has 
precisely” the same right to exeri*ise 
its J lower for the people of all tliese 
States, in the cnuiiioratod eases, that 
each one of them possesses over sub- 
jects not delegated to the United 
States ;” that the Fedci’al Constitu- 
tion is a part of the Constitution, of 

* The Ordiuance of 1787, reatlirniod under the 
Constitution in 1789, is thus dearly alllrraed by 
Mr. Bucha^n to bo not in derogation of * South- 


each State, and is binding upon the 
people thereof ; that the jieople of 
States aggrieved or o])pressed by 
Federal power liave the right of revo- 
lutionary resistance, hut no other — 
and yet, if any State slfou/f/ sec tit to 
secede from and defy the Union, 
there is no help for it ! Let ns hear 
Mr. Biiehainiu more fully on this 
point : 

“ What, in fho iiieaii time, is the respoiisi- 
hility and true ])«»sitiiin of tin.* Tv^emiivc*? 
IK* is houml hy solciim oritli. hefnretiiMl and 
llu; count rv, ‘to taho care tlial. the laws ha 
! faitlifnllyo.xecntcil;’ and from this ohlij^alitui 
‘ lic cannoM)e a!)s«>l\cd hyariy Iminan i)«iwer. 
I?iit what, if the performance of this duty, 
in wliole or in part, lias been rendered iin- 
practicahhi hy events .over wliicli lie could 
liave exercised no control? Such, at, the 
present moment, is the ease throiiLdioiit the 
Slate of South Karolin.'i, so far as the laws of 
thorjiited States to seeiire the admini>:ra- 
tioii of Justice by moaii.-^ of the Federal -huli- 
ciary are concerned. All 1 lie Kederal otlicers 
within ils limits, thnnieli wlio.se aL'’em-y almio 
ihe'^c laws can he carrieil into exis ntion, 
have already resiirnisl. We no loii;rcr liavo 
a Disirieb JmKa*, a hisirict, Attorm*\, or a 
Marshal, in South (’andina. In fact, the 
whole machinery ot‘ the Federal (lovern- 
ii lent necessary for tlie distrilnition of ri iiie- 
clial Jii^tiee amon;; llie peo[)le has been de- 
niolisiied. and it< would bo ilitKcuIt, it not 
impo.ssible, to replace it. 

** Till* only acts of ('oiijjrcss on ilie statnte- 
hook, beariiiir npoii ibis Mibject, are llio-iMif 
‘istli February, IT'.lo. and :id .Mareb, IS(i7. 
These authorize the President, after lie shall 
liave a.'icertaine-d that llie Marshal, willi his 
jKM-f is miahle to exeeiili^ civil or 

criminal proi*i*ss in any ]»articnlar case, to 
call out the militia and employ tlie Army 
and X:ivy to abl liim in [icrformin;; lliis scr- 
' vice, having first, hy Froclamation, coin- 
iiiaiuled the in.«iuri?ents to ‘disperse, and 
retire peacealdy to tlu ir respective abodes, 
wilJiiii a limilcsl time.’ This duty cannot, 

! by possibility, be performed in a State wliero 
I no judieial authority exists to issue process, 

‘ ami where there is no Marshal to exomite it; 
and where, even if there were such an 
officer, the entire population ivonld coiisti- 
lule one solid coiiibinntion to resist him.'’ 

But why cunnot the President ap- 

orn Rights.’ This, bo it rcmeiubcrcd, as well as 
the Missouri Compromise itself, had tho hearty 
support of tho entiro South. 
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point a new District Judge, a new 
Marslial, to replace those who Iiave 
resigned \ If no one of the \nciTiage 
will or dare accept these trusts, why 
not iill them from loyal States? If 
these sliall he resisted, will it not he 
at the proper ])eril of tlic insurgents ? 
If the Federal Government can be 
driven out of a State, and compelled 
to fitetij out, by the (‘heaj) process of 
bullying two or three Federal oiHcers 
into resigning, and l)u] lying others out 
of daring to take their jdaces, is ouma 
real government at all ? 

The President, proceeding, set 
forth the main issiui as fillows : 

“Tho (lucstioii, fairly slated, is: ITas tlic 
Constitution deleftated to Congress tlio power 
to coiTco into subfiiissiou a Stalo which is 
attcinptinj' to withdraw, or luis uctnally 
withdrawn, from tho conlcderacy ? Jf an- 
swered in tlio atHriiiativc, it must ho on tho 
I»rinci|)lc that tlio power lias hotm cont’erred 
ujioii Con^rross to iloclaro and to inuko war 
against a Slato. Al'tor much sorions rclleo- 
tioii, I havo arrived at tho concliisioii that 
no sucli power has been deloi'atod to Coii- 
j^ross. or to any other department of tho 
Federal Government. 1 1 is manifest, upon 
an inspection of the Oonstilution, tliat this 
is not amonj^tho sjiecific and emimerated 
powers granted to (Nmj'ri'ss: and it is 
equally apparent that its exercise is not 
‘ necessary and proper for carryinj? into exe- 
ciition' liiiy one of these powers.” 

The contrast between this logic and 
that of Gen. flaeksoii in like circum- 
stance.s Mias already boon noted. Ihil. 
it is difliciilt to reali/o that sueli trans- 
parent sojdii.stry can have deceived 
even its author. The President had 
already truly stated that 
“ The Exccutivo li.as no authority to decide 
ivhat shall bo tho relations between tho 
Federal Government and South Carolina, 
lie has been invested with no sucli discre- 
tion. He possesses no power to change tlio, 
relations liorctfdoro oxistiiij' between them • 
much loss to ackiiowled}^© the iiidependonco 
of that State.” 

Tlie act of Secession, so called, w'rs 

* paj^eg 9J-100. 

•Federal Constitution, Art. II., §3. 


therefore — at least, so far as the Pre- 
sident was concerned — a simple nul- 
lity. He could know South Carolina 
only as one of the States composing 
our Union, whose citizens were con- 
sequently citizens of tho United 
States, and ])oiind to uphold tlieir 
Constitution and obey tlieir lavrs. If 
any or many of those citizens chose 
to break and defy tliose law's, it w as 
liis simple and inqicrative duty to 
cause them to bo iaithfiilly executed, 
at whatex er inconvenience or jicril to 
tho law-breakers. President had 
ever suggested or imagined that the 
opposition of any State to the Fugi- 
tive Slave law, for example, could 
absolve him from the duty of eufoiving 
that law. Tills is the Presideiifs 
duty in tluj ])rcmiscs, and the wdiolo 
of it, — to ‘Make care that tho laws he 
faithfully executed.'”® The Constitu- 
tion and laws being, by express pro- 
vision, “tho supreme law of the 
land; anything in the Ciuisti- 

tntion or law's of any State to the 
eeiitrary notwithstanding,”'* the real 
question was not — Mias the Cufisli- 
tution delegated to Congress tlic 
])owcr to etieree a State?’ but ‘ Has 
any State a reserved, inherent ])owcr 
to coerce the Union into acquiesireiice 
in the overthrow of tlic Federal Con- 
st it ution, the subversion of tho laws, 
and the destruction of our Xatioiial- 
ity?’ Tho President is bound to 
know no legitimate power withiu the 
Union aijting in hostility to tho Con- 
Btitution and law's lie has solemnly 
sworn to iijihold and enforce. Who- 
ever and whatever stands in the "way 
of such enforcement, he can regard 
only as law-breakers, insurgents, aud 
traitors. 

*Jbid. Art. vr., 8 2. See also ^Vebster’a 
Reply to Ilaync, pages 86-8. 
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Of course, liaving deciidcd not to 
perform liis sworn diit^’, the President 
proceeded to lecture the people whom 
he thus betrayed on the duty of 
buying off the banded traitors hy 
new concessions and guarantees ; say- 
inj: 

“ The fact is, that oxir Ilnum rests upon 
piihlio opinion, ainl eaii never he ceincnLed 
by tJie blood of its citizens shod in oivil war. 
If it. cannot live in the alfoctions of the [»co- 
j)le, it. mast one day j>erish. (’ongvoss ]>os- 
scss many means of preservln;^ it hv 
tion ; hilt the sword was imt pl.aml in tlieir 
hand to preserve it hy force.” 

Jhit, if it cannot bo ‘ eenientcHl/ can 
it be 7/?n*eiiientcd, dissolviid, and de- 
stroyed, ‘])y the Wood of its citizens, 
shed in civil war ?’ If it can, then is 
it the most stupendous mochery and 
sham wliich ever duped and deluded 
inanlviml. 

His ])anacoa for the ills cx])m- 
oncied or imminently impending was 
an “explanatory amend incut” of the 
(/(institution, whi<*h should operate 
;is a “linal settlement” of the true | 
t'onstrnction of tlie Federal pact on 
three special points: 

“I. An express rocojrnitiou of the right 
of properly in slaves in tho Slates wJiero it 
now exists or may hereafter exist. 

‘•‘2. The duty of proteetiiig this right in 
all the eommoii territories tlirougliout their 
tm-ilorial existence, and until they sludl he 
admitted as States into I ho rnion, with or 
without Slavery, as their Constitution may 
pre.^crilie. 

“3. A lik(3 recognition of the. right of the 
master to have his slave, who has escaped 
from one State to another, restored and ‘de- 
livered uji’ to him, and of the validity of the 
rugitive Slave law enacted for this pur[>os(», 
together with a declaration that all Suite 
laws impairing or defeating this right are 
violations of the Constitution, and arc con- 
soqueiitly null and void.” 

Beliind this pitiable exliibition was 
ati elaborate oiunion ^ from lion. Jer- 
emiali S. Black, of Pennsylvania, TMr. 
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Buchanan’s Attorney -General, sus- 
taining and elaborating the Prefei- 
deiit’s most fatal errors. A tier set- 
ting forth, in a most grudging and 
tecdmiitjil fasliion, the occasions in 
which the President is authorized to 
use for(.*e in su]>port of the violated 
laws of the laud, Mr. Bliuik proceeds 
as follows: 

“i»iit w’li;it if the feeling in .‘iny State 
j against m L iiited Stnti s should hecome so 
universal that the Kialeral ollievrs them- 
selves (including .Judges. Distnet Attorneys, 
and ^[.‘irshals) would he ivaelie<l hy tho 
same intliience, and resiL'ii tlieir places ? Of 
course, the first step would he to appoint. 
Olliers in their stead, if otliers could he got 
to serve. Ihit, in sueli event, it is more 
than prohahJe that great ditlieiilty would he 
found in filling the ofiices. IVij can easily 
conceive how' it might hec.omo altogether 
impossible. AVc are, therefore, obliged to 
eoiisider what can he done in case we have no 
Courts to issued jinlieial jiroeess, and no min- 
isterial ollieers to execute it. In that event, 
troojis would certainly he out of place, and 
their use wholly illegal. If they are sent to 
aid the Courts and Marshals, tliere must he 
Courts and Marshals to he aided. Without 
the exercise of these fuiielions, W'hioh be- 
long exelusively to the civil service, the lawa 
cannot he exeeiited in any e\i nl. no matter 
what may he the physical strength which tho 
(lOvenimeMt has at its command. T'nder 
.such eirenmstanees. to send a military forces 
into any State, with orders to act against 
the people, would he .simidy making war 
upon them.” 

That U to sav: A litth^ n'bellioii 
may bo logtilly tind constitutionally 
ro])r('sso(l ; but a great one cannot be. 

‘ Jf we liavo no Courts’ where tli(?y 
arc needed, wi should constitute 
them ; and, ‘ if we Inivc no ministe- 
rial otlicers,’ we should ajipoint them. 
The PresidtMit is ex]>ressly (*lothed 
with the re(|uisite ])ower, and has no 
right to refrain from exercising it 
if no man now living in South Caro- 
lina dare serve as District Judge or 
Marshal, then <me should be sent 
thither who has no repiignan(?e and 


* Dated November 20, 1860. 
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no fear, and be bacjked by a compe- 
tent force. The J^resideiit could have 
found a thousand qualified persons 
to take either position, had he chosen. 
Tlie tact that the insurgents were 
locally formidable- --(even omnipotent 
— only Jiightened tlie imperative ne- 
cessity of dealing with them prom 2 )tly 
and sternly. And, if juroi*s could not 
there be found to render verdi(^ts ac- 
cording to law, then the culprits 
should be removed to some region 
where treason, at the worst, was not 
universal. But ‘The slothful man 
says, There is a lion iw the way;’ and 
he who has determined not to do his 
duty, will never lack excaises for re- 
pudiating it. 

Mr. Black closeMl his disorganizing 
opinion as follows : 

‘‘ If it he true tliat w.ar o.'innnt ho (lcc*l.T.r(Mb 
nor ii system of j^orierjil hostilities enfried 
on, ))y the (Viitral (lovernmeiit si^Miiist a 
State, then it .seems to loll<»\v tluit :m at- 
temi)t to do .so w(»iild he ipso f,h‘ht atievput- 
sioa of sueh State from tlio rnion. IVmjt 
treated as an alien and an enemy, .sin* would 
he compelled to act. aecordiiijrly. A fid, if 
Coiiffress shall break n|> the present rnion 
hy nnconstitnlh»nally putting strife, and mi- 
mity, ami armed hostility, ln*l.\v(*en flillerent 
Beet ions of the country, insle.-nl of the ‘do 
jnesfio tranfinillity’ which the ( onstitiitimi 
was meant to insure, will not :ill the St.ate.- 
he absolved from their Kedenil ohlii^ations? 
Is !iny ])ortion of the jujople honml to con- 
tribute tlieir money or their hloixl to carry 
on a (fontest like that i 

‘‘The ri;xlit of tlie (leiier.-il (iovernment to 
preserve itself in its wliole constitutional 
vij^fir, by repelling a direct ami positive 
l^ressloii upon its property «»r itsollicers, c.aii- 
not he fleiiieil. but tills is a toUilly <lilfcr- 
orit thiiiir from an ofieiisive war to punish 
the people for the [lolitical misdeeds of State 
Governments, or to jiivveiit .a threatened 
violation of the Constitntioii,or to enforce an 
acknowlodjrment that the Irovernmcnt of 
tlie I’nited States is supreme. The States 
arc colleaj^nes of one aimtl'cr; and, if some 
of them .should etimpier the rest and liold 

® From the Potomaci distriet next above Witsli- 
int^on ; orij^inally a ‘ Whiff; ; then ‘ Aniericun' ; 
elected to iliiti Congress find supported for 


them as subjugated provinces, it would to- 
tally destroy the whole theory upon which 
they are now connected. 

“ If this view of the subject bo as correct 
as r think it is, then the Union must utterly 
perish at the moment wlien Congress shall 
arm one part of tlie people against another, 
for any purpose beyond that of merely jiro- 
t-ecting the General Government in the 
exeri'iso of its projier constitutional func- 
tions.” 

Strange as it must now seem, this 
assertion of tlie radical impotence of 
the Government, this avowal of a 
fixed piiq)osc to ‘ let tlie Union slide,’ 
on the part of the Bresident and bis 
legal adviser, were received in in- 
gress with g(3neral and concL*rted taci- 
tnrnil y on the part of tlie njilioldcrs, 
and with a bounteous display of in- 
dignation on tliat of the banded as- 
sjiilants, of the Xational life. Mr. A. 

I It. Jbitelcr," of Virginia, moved a 
I referenee of so much of the Message 
! as related to oni* National perils to a 
Sidoct Committee of one from (‘acli 
State; wliicli indue time ])rcvaile<l, 
j am’ a very fair Committee was ap- 
]>ointed Thomas (\)rwin, of Ohio, 
Chairman ; witli a large prepomh'r- 
ance of the more moderate ' J repub- 
licans’ pro-Slavi*rv men in its 
coinjiosition. Mr. Speaker Pc 
ton, who framed the Committee, was 
strongly inclined to ‘ coiieiliation,’ if 
that could be effected on terms not 
disirracidul to the North; and at least 
si.x of the sixteen Uepublicans placed 
on the Committee desired and hoped 
that an adjustment might yet ho 
achieved. No mcmboi' of extreme 
anti-Shivery views was associated 
witli them. 

But it was soon evident that no 
‘ concession’ or ‘ conciliation’ was de- 
sired by a large portion of the ])ro- 

S]:)eaker as ‘Union*; now, zealous for ‘con'ecs- 
flioii’ and ‘ peace’ ; an open traitor from the da/ 
of Virginia’s secession. 
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Slavery moiiibei-B. Mr. CliTiginan of 
N. C. — ^^vllO came into Congress as 
a ‘Whig’ of very moderate views 
regarding Slavery, hut liad finally 
turned Democrat under the impulse 
of zeal for ‘ Southern liights,’ and 
])ecn thereupon promoted from the 
House to the Senate, and who had 
(‘hanged from Douglas to BrcHikin- 
ridge toward tlio end of the Presiden- 
tial canvass just closed — assailed the 
liessagc^, so sof»n as it liad been read, 
and broadly intiinatcjd that no <*on- 
cession would satisfy tlie South. The 
rt'poal of all ^Personal Lilu^rty bills,’ 
etc., he obs(TV(‘d, "‘would not be 
satislactory to tlic State from whieh 
1 <‘onie.” lie proti‘st«Hl against “ wait- 
ini; fi>r an ovi*rt a(!t’’ belbre sec'cding, 
ainl against lurtlier parley or n(‘g(»tia* 
tion betw(^en the Free a.n<l the Slave 
States. Said h(.‘: 

“Tlu.‘y want to jfot up a froo (loluifo, as 
till* Sv'iialor froni New York |Mr. Sownnli 
(•\•plv^'*t•^l it, in one ol' his spoe<*lK"i. Ihit a 
Sfiijitoi* from 'IVx.Ms told me llie other day 
iJhil. it iunnif oj’ IhcKi' j'ra: ilifmfrrs trt r*- 

j'lUiin ihi‘ ot' i/ntf (’••Ka/rt/ ■ 

frexasj. I have no donht they wtnild nin I 
(•!r a ;rreat, niany slaves from the border 
blales, as to make tliein Kri't* Slates; and 
then. Sir, when the <»vert a< t wasstnndx, \\e 
siioald have a. hard strue’Lrle. I say, tliere- i 
lore, that onr j»oliey is not. to h*L this thiiii: ; 
oontimie. That, I think, is the o])inion o\' 
N'ortli (^irolina. I lliiiik the party tor iin- 
triediato se<‘es.sioii is^ainiii;; rapidly. 

It Is hlle fnr men to shut, llu-ir eyes to eon- 
sejpienees like this, it' anytliinj' <'an he done | 
h) avert the evil, while wo have p»)wer to ; 
do it.” ' 

^Icssrs. Albert G. Drown, (»f Mis- 
«ssippi, Louis T. Wigfall, of Tt*\a.s, 
and Alfred Iverson, of Georgia, spokit 
in a similar strain, but even more 
plainly. Said Mr. Iverstui: 

‘‘Gentlemen speak of ('oneossion — of the 
rerK'al of the Personal Liberty hills. Uepoal 
them nil to-morrow, and yon cannot ship 
this revolution. It is not the Jail)orty laws 
but tlie mob law w’hich the iSouth fears. 


They do not dread these overt acts; for, 
without the ]>ower of the Federal (iovern- 
inent, by I'oree, under Hepuhlieaii rule, their 
iii.stitution would iit)t last ten years; ami 
they know it. 'f Iiey inteinl to out of this 
Union, and lie hdieveil this, before tlie Ith 
of March, live States will have<lo<’lared their 
iudependonee, and ho was. satisfied that tliree 
other Stales wmihl follow as soon as the 
action of t heir people can he ha<]. A rkansas 
will <'ali her C^juiveiifioii, and Louisiana will 
ftdlow. And, thoimli there is a do*; in the 
way in the ‘Imie star" of Ti‘\as, in the per- 
son of her (Jovernnr, wlu» will not consent 
to call till* Le;:islat lire, yet tlu* public, senti- 
ment is so siroiij' tliat even her Governor 
may he overridden ; and, if he will not yield 
to that pnhrn- sentiimait, sanifi Tixun Uruhts 
int(y ftrinf' fo hin rountry of Hth ohl^ 
/toitry-hi ti'ititm'. |(ireat sensation.) 
There lias hia ii apH*(l di-al of vaporinjr ami 
tlirealiniiiiii;; hut. they came from the last 
I men wlm woiiIjI carry out their tlireats. 
i Men talk ah<'Ut tlu*ir eighteen millions; hut 
I we hear a lew days al’lerward of these samo 
1 imni heimr switched in the face, and they 
trciiihle liki* a shccp-slcalini; doj;. 'fhero 
will 1 k> m war. The Norlli, jroveriicd hy 
i such far-sceimr statesnu-n ns the Senator 
I from Xew York [.Mr. Sew:inl|, will sec tho 
j fatilily of lliis. In less than twelvemonths, 

= a Sonfherii CtiMlcdcracy will he formed; and 
il will he the ino'.-l sncce.*'>lhl (M)Ver!iment. 
oil earth. TheSontiicra Stati-s, I lins hamleil 
to^etlu-r, will he ahle to resist any force iu 
the worlil. We do no1 expi‘i‘l war; hut we 
will he pri*i)ariMl for it ; and we are not u 
feeble rai*e (jf Mexicans either.” 

M(*ssrs. C'rittcMnlcn, of Iventucky, 
and Saulsbiirv, of Didaware, both 
spoke ]»lcadiiigly for ‘conciliation’ 
and tlic Union, Imt to deaf ears. 

A caucus of Sonthcni inonibcrs 
was held on Saturday cvenitig, I)e- 
(‘(Miibcr 8tli ; but it only served to 
develop moiH^ climrly tlie broad lino 
of demarkatit>n luM weeii the Union- 
ists and the Disunion ists. Mt’ssrs. 
Albert G. Brown, of "Mississipiu, and 
: John Slidell, of Louisiana, were 
iiniongthe most fieive for Secession. 
"Messrs, dellerson Davis, of Missis- 
si])])i, and James M. Mason, ot V ir- 
ijinui, favored further eftbrts, or, at 
least, further waiting, tbr coneilia- 
tion. Messrs. Crittenden, Bayard, 
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and several other ‘Border-State’ 
Senators, more earnestly urged this 
course. 

Monday, Dc(jeniher 9th, being ‘ res- 
olution day’ in the House, was signal- 
ized by the broaching of several new 
devices for saving the Union. Mr. 
Jolin Sherman, of Ohio, suggested a 
faithful observance, on all hands, of 
the requirements and eom])roniisos 
of the Constitution, with an inniiedi- 
ate division of tlie tenitories into 
embryo States, with a view to their 
prompt admission into the Union. 
Air. Jolin Cochrane, of New York, 
revived the old sclieme of dividing 
the territories between 'Free and 
Slave Labor on the line of .SC" 80'. 
Mr. English, of Indiana, proposed 
Biibstantially tlie same thing. Air. 
Nocll, of Missouri, proposed an abo- 
lition of the olliec of President of the 
United States, and a division of the 
Union into three districts, each to 
elect one mcndier of an ‘Executive 
Council,’ to wliich the futi(?ti(His of 
President should be intriisled. Tie 
suggested, moreover, a ‘restoration 
of the equilibrium between the Free 
and Slave States,’ by a divi^ion of- 
several of the latter into two or more 
States each. JMr. Tliornas (’. Hind- 
man,^ of Arkansas, ])r<jposcd to so 
ameml the Constitution as to pro- 
tect slave pro]>erty in the territories, 
etc., etc., and that any State which 
should pass an act im|)airing or de- 
feating the o[)eration of the Fugitive 
Slave law sJiould tliereupon bo de- 
l»rivcd of h(;r right of F-(?presentatioji 
in Congress. Air. Charles II. Larra- 
bee, of Wisconsin, proposed a Con- 
vention of tlie State::. All these 
])rqjects were referred to the Grand 
Select Committee aforesaid. 

’ Since, a Rebel Brigadier. 


That Committee adopted, Dec. 13th, 
a resolve moved by Col. Win. McKee 
Dunn, of Indiana, and accepted by 
Mr. Albert Kiist, of Arkansas, as a 
Biibstitiito for one }>reviously offered 
by himself — after voting down, 22 
to 9, one proposed by Mr. Alorrill, of 
Vermont. The pro])osition adopted 
is in the following words : 

“ liesiohed^ That, in the (jpinion of this 
Oonmiittee, the existing disconlents anumg 
the Southern i»eo|>le, and tiie growing hos- 
tility among them to the Federal CJovern- 
ment, are greatly to be regretted; and th.it, 
whetlicr siicli discontents and hostility nro 
without just cause or not, any reasoiinblo, 
proper, and oonstitiitiomil remedies, niicl 
additional ami mon* si)ecific and eUectiia) 
guaranties of their ])eculiar rights and in- 
terests as recognized by the Constitnthm, 
necessary to preserve the peace of the 
country and the ])(‘rpetU!itlon of the rnioii, 
should be promptly and cheerfully grunted.” 

Twenty-two votes were cast for (liis 
proposition, including those of all tbe 
members from Slave States xvbo voted. 
Two (ilessrs. Boyce, of South Caro- 
lina, and Hawkins, of Florida) we'O 
absent. Mr. lieuben Davis was pres- 
ent, but did Ttot vote. The Nays 
(eight) were all lve]>ublicans. 

On motion of Mr. Garnett B. 
Adrain (Douglas Democrat) of New 
Jersey, the House,” by 151 Yeas to 14 
Nays: 

“ Rcsolred, That wo doprocato the spirii: 
ofdisohcdienco to the Constitution, wherever 
iiianifcstcd ; and that wo earnestly rocom- 
meml the. n;]>c;d of all statutes by the Stiile 
Legislatures in eontliet with, and iu violatiorj 
of, that sacred instrument, and the laws of 
Congress ]>assed in pursuance thereof.” 

Mr. Owen Lovejoy (Rejiublican) 
of Illinois, licreupon proposed this 
counterpart to the foregoing : 

The Constitution of the United 
States is the supreme law of the lain* I 
ready and fnitiiful obedience to it a duty <>t 
all good and law-abiding citizens: There- 
fore, 

li&toh^y That we deprecate the spirit 
** December 17 th. 
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of tlisrtbeflience to the Oonstitntioii. wherever 
luauitcdtcd ; and that wo earnestly recoin- 
ineiid the repeal of all iiiillitieatioii law.s; 
and that it is the duty of tlie President of 
tlie Tiiited »States to proteet and defend the 
property of the United States.” 

Tlie Ycaa were 124; the Nays 
Qwne — most of the Southern lueiii- 
hers refusing to vote. 

Mr. Isaac N. Morris (Democrat) 
of Illinois, next moved 

“That we have seen notliiiiff in the past, 
nor do wo acQ aiiythinj' in the present, either 
in the election of Ahraliam Lincoln to the 
Pn-sideiicy, or otherwise, to justify a disso- 
lution of tlie Union,” etc., etc. 

On tins, the Yeas were 115 ; Nays 
44. Two of‘ the Nays were North- 
ern Democrats.* 

On tin; same day, a resolve, by Mr. 
Lazarus W. Powell, of Keiitueky, 
proposing a (.\uTmiitt(‘(j oi* Tliirtecm 
on tlie alisorbing ttipie, eaine up in 
the Senate, and ^[r. lleiijamiii F 
AVade, of Ohio, uttered 'Oine weighty 
Monls on tlie general suhjeet. Hav- 
ing shown that the (h)vernineiit had 
liitherto la-eii under the control of 
tlic Slave Power-- that the personal 
rights and safety of Northern men of 
anti-Sla\ery vic?ws W(u-e liabitnallj 
violated in the South — that the ]»rer 
cut pointed antagonism hot ween the 
Free ami t!ic Slave States had been 
caused by a great ebange of tipiiiion. 
Hot at the North, but at the Soiitli, 
he eontiuued : 

“The Ucpnhlican party holds the same 
o])inion, so far as I know, wiili regard to 
your ‘peculiar institution’ that is held hy 
every civilized nation on the globe. We do 
Dot didcr in piihlic. sontiiiieiit froni England, 
Franee, (rennany, and Italy, on the suhjeet 
of Slavery. 

“ I tell you frankly that wc <Jid lay down 
the ])rinc.i])lo in our ])1atfonii, that we woulu 
prohihit, if we had the ]>ower. Slavery from 
invading another imdi of the free soil of this 
Government. I stand to that principle t<»- 
*lay. I have urgned it to lialf a niillion of 


]ieople, and thei/ stand hy it — they have com- 
missioned 'inn to stand hy it; and. so help 
mo (lod, I will! 1 say to yon, while wo 
liold this doctrine to the end, there is no 
liepuhlican, or (’onvenlion of Kepnhiicans, 
or liepuhlican |)aj)er, that pretends to h.-ivo 
any right in y.air Nates to interfere \Nith 
your peculiar aiul local iiislit utions. On tho 
other hand, our platlomi repudiates tlie idea 
that \vc have any right, or li.arlior any nlti- 
iiiate intention, to iiixadc i»r interl’ero with 
ycMir insliintion in your own States;. * * 

‘*I have disowmal any intention, on tho 
p;irt of the liejnihlicaii p.arty. to liarin a liair 
ot yonr he.ads. AVe hold to nodortrine tliat 
<*aii pos>il»ly work yon atiy ine<>Mveiileneo — 
, any wrong .any dis.aster.' Wo have been, 
i and shall remain, failhfiil to .all the laws — 
studiously so. It is not, hy yonr own con- 
fessions, that Mr. Lincoln is expected to 
coiinnit any overt act hy which yon may ho 
injured. Yon will not even wait for any, 
yon say; IniK hy aiiticip.aling that tho (lov- 
crnmcnt hiaij do you .an injury, you will put 
, an dill to it which means, .simply .and 
Mpiarely, that yon intend to rule or rniii this 
• Ciovernnidit. * * 

“.\sto (a»m])romises, I siijijiosed t!;.at wo 
' li.ad agreed th.at the ilay of compromi-es was 
I :it :m eiul. 'I'he most soldiin we have made 
j h.ave been violai»*d. and .ari* no more. Since 
I 1 have had a siail in the Senate, one of eon- 
sideralde .Miiiipiity was sw’ept from onr .^ta- 
tnte hnok: and w lu*n. In the minority. [ 
stood up here, and a-ked \ou to witliliold 
; yonr hands — that it was a :->•:* inn. -.lered 
! coinjiact helweeii mat ions —Avliat was tlie 
j reply i That it was nothing hut an act of 
Uoiigress, ;ind conld he swcjil away l»y the 
.same in.ajoritx which enacted it. 'I'h.at tritM 
true ill fact, ami true in law ; .and it showed 

the w eakness of (annju-omises. * * 

We lie.at you on the plainest .and most 
i p.alp.alile issue ever juvseiiled to the Ameri- 
can people, .and one w hich every man un- 
derstood: and now, when we come to the 
eapital, we tell yon that oiir candidates must 
.and .sh.all ho inaugurated— must and sli.all 
administer thirrCJovernment ju'ecisely as tho 
I Uoiislitntioii prescrilies. It would not only 
; he liuiniliating. hut highly dislionoraide to 
ns, if we listened to .any compromise by 
w hich wcsliould set aside the honest verdict 
of the peojile. When it comes to that, you 
have no government, hut anarchy intervenes, 
and civil war may follow; and all tlio evils 
that hunmii imagination can raise may ho 
coiiseipieiit on such a course as that. The 
American iieofde would lose the shect-aiiclior 
of their liberties whenever it is denied on 
this floor that a imgority, fairly given, shall 
rule. 1 know not whiiLotliers may do ; but 


Dftniol E. Sickles, of New York; Tliomas B. iloronce, of Pennsylvania. 
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I tell yon that, with that verdict of the peo- 
ple in iny porket, and standinj? on the plat- 
tbrni on wliirh those candidates were eleeted, 

1 wonld sullbr anything Ijofore I wnnhl 
coin]n’oniise in any way. 1 deem it no ease 
where we have a right to extend conrtesy 
an<l generosity. 'I'lic nhsolute right, tJio 
most, sacred tJiat a free ]jeo|)lo can heslow 
upon any man, is their verdict lliat givesliini 
a full title to tlie oilico he Indds. If we 
cannot, stand thevo, we cannot stand any- 
where ; and, my friends, any other verdict 
wonld he as fatal to you as to us.” 

The voiiertible aiid Uiiioii-loving 
John J. CKriTKNDKN, of Iveiitiicky — 
the Nestor of the i>ell-Everelt ptirty 
— who liiid lirst entered Congress ns 
a Set ni tor forty-four years before — 
who laid served, at. dilleroiit times, no 
less than twetity years, in the upper 
llonse of Congress; and wlio, after 
lining, for a season, the [H)st of Attor- 
ney Vnaieral uii(l(M’ Geti. Harrison, 
and again niuler ^fr. Eillmoro, was 
now, ill his fullness of years, jibout 
to give plaeo to ti I.)emo(a*at,’" elected 
beeiiuse of the greater eoiitideiU'C of 
tlie slavebolding interest in the Demo- 
cratic than in the a<lveive l>ai’ty — 
came forward to tmider his ]K.*a<*e- 
oflering; ami no aiiti-Rejuiblicaii in 
Congress or in the eoiintrv (a)uldliavc 
risen whose ])iM’sonal clinracter ami 
liistory (ronid Jiave more disjaised tlie 
Kepuhliean.s to listen to him witli an 
anxious desire to find the ac<*eptance 
of his sebemc (tompatiblo with their | 
j)rinei])les ami their sense of jnihlie. i 
duty. Jlis olive-branch was tis fol- 
lows : 

“ A. Joint Tienohition proponintj rerOtin 
amemlnK rUit to the Co nut Lint ion of the Uni- 
ted Sloftn: 

“ Whcrfan^ serious an<l alarming dis.^en- 
sioiiH have ari.son between the Northern 
and the Southern Statis, conceniiiig tlie 
rights and security of the rights of the slave- 
holding States, atid especially tlieir rights in 
the comnnm territory of the Tnited States; 
and wherensf^ it is eminently desirable and 
proper that these disscn.sion.s, w'hicdi now 


threaten the very existence of this Fnion, 
should he perniaiioiitly quieted and settled 
hy constitutional provisions, wliieh shall do 
equal justice to all sections, and tliereliy re- 
store to the people that peace and good-will 
w'liicli ought to prevail between all the citi- 
zens of the Tnited States: 'I’herelbre, 

hy the Senate and JIoHHeof Itrp- 
reeentativeH of the-United Sltilen tf Ainerit-a^ 
in ContjreM aHneinhted (two-tliirds of both 
Houses concurring), That the following arti- 
cles be, and are hereby, propo.^ed and siih- 
milted as amendments to the ('onstitnUnu 
of the riiitcd States, wliicli shall he valiil.to 
all intents ami jmrposes, as ])artof saiil Con- 
stitution, when ratitied hy (’oiiveiitioiis uf 
throe-lonrtlis of the several Stales: 

“A uTicLK 1 . In all the territory of tlie Vni- 
Icd Slate.s now held, or hereafter a(a|iiiri(I^ 
situate north of latitude .‘1(5 HU . Slavery or 
involniitary servitude, exei‘j»t us a pniiislj- 
meiit for crime, is ])rohil>ite<I. while sni‘h 
territory shall ivmaiii under territorial gov- 
ernment. In all the territory south of 
sairl line of latitude. Slavery of the Afri- 
eaii race is licrvhy reeognizerl as existing, 
and shall not he interfered with hy (Nnii:re.*^.s, 

! hut shall he protected as pn»pt'i*ty hy all 
i the departments of the, territorial govoni- 
I meiil during its eontimianei*. And wlieii 
! any territory, north or s»nitli of saitl lim-, 

I witliiti such Ixmndaries as ('ongress i.-iay 
j preserihe, shall contain the ]>opnlatioii re- 
quisite for a memher of Congress, aceoialing 
to the then Fi'deral ratio ol‘ ri preseiilalion 
! of the people of the Cnitid States, it .shall 
if Its form i»f government he n‘pnhli<-an, Im 
admitted into tiie Cnion. on an e<pial foot- 
ing with the original Slates; with or v. ii!i- 
oiil Slavery, as the Consliliilieii of such new 
Slate may provide. 

“ Airr. "2. Congress .sliall have no powi-r 
to ahrdisli Slavery in ]»laees undiT its exela- 
sive jnri.sdietion, and .silnato within the llni- 
its <if Slates that permit the holding of 
shaves. 

“Akt. a. Congress shall have no jiower 
to aholi.sh Slavery within thci Dislri. t of 
('olunihia, so hmg as it exists in tlie ailjoin- 
iiig States of Virginia and Alary lan<h or 
either, nor williont the consent of the in- 
habitants, nor without just eompeiisatiou 
first ma<le to siieh owners of slaves as d«i smt 
consent to such aholishment. Nor shall 
Congre.s.s, at any time, prohibit ollleers ot 
the Teileral (Jovernment, or meml)ers of 
Coiigre.'is who.se duties reipiire them to ho 
ill .said District, from bringing with tljeiii 
their slaves, and holding tliem as such dur- 
ing the time their duties may require them 
to remain there, find afterward taking them 
from the l)istricl. 


to John C. Breckinridge; chosen to tuko Mr. Crittenden’s seat on tlie 4.th of March, l^^Cl. 
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“Akt. 4. ConpresH shall Tiave no power 
to i»roliibit or liijider tlie transportation of 
slaves from one State to another, or to a t^T- 
ritory in whieli slaves are, hy law, permitt(‘(l 
to he held, whether tlial transportation he 
hy land, navi^rahlc rivers, or hy tlie sea. 

“ Anr. 5. Tliat, in addition to the provis- 
ions of the third parafrraph of the seeond 
section of the fonrtli article of the (’onstitii 
tion of the United States, Conjrress shall 
liave ])owor to ])rovide hy law, an<l it sliall 
he its duty to provide, th:it the Unite<l States 
shall ])ay to the owner who shall apply for 
it, the full value of his fii;ritive slaves in all 
eases where the marshal, or other ollieer 
whose duty it Avaa to arrest sai<l fiit^itive. 
was prevented from so doiii}jf hy vinlen<*e or 
inlimidation, or where, after arrest, s;ii<l fu- 
pitive was rescued hy force, and the owner 
tlieivhy prevented and ohstnieted in the pur- 
suit of his iv.iiusly for tlio recovery of his 
fupilive slave under the saiil clause of the 
C<»iistitntion and the. laws made in piirsii- 
aiiee thereof. And in all such cases, when 
the l-niled States shall ]»ay for such fugitive, 
they sh;ill h;ive the ripht, in their own name, 
t»i sue Uie e-omity in which said violence, in- 
tiiiiidation, or rescue, was eominittt'd, and 
recover from it, with interest arid d.iimipes. 
the amount paid hv tluaii tor s;iid fugitive 
slavi'. .\ii(l the sai<i county, after it has paid 
said amount to the I'nited States, may, for 
its indemnity, sue and recover from the 
wronp-doers «)r rescuers hy whom the owner 
was |ircvetite<l from the recovery of his fupi- 
iive slave, in likt? manner as the owner him- 
^elf iniplit have sue<l and recovered. 

“Ai:t. (i. \o liilure amendment of the 
('•nistiliiruMi shall alleet the live preceilinp 
arlieles: nor the third ])arapraph c»f the sce- 
oi'd section of the first arti<*lc <»f the C«»nsti- 
tiiiioii; mu* the third j»arapraph of the sec- 
ond section of the fourtli arti<*le of s;iiil 
Uoii'ititution ; and no amendment shall ho 
made to the CJonstitution which shall au- 
thori/c* or pivo to Conpress any power to 
abolish OP interfere, witli Slavery in any of 
the States hy whose laws it is, or m:iy he, 
allowed or j»ennit.ted. 

ic/om/s, ahn^ besides those cau.sos 
of dissension eiiihraeed in the tbrepoinp 
amendments proposed to the (’jmstitiithm 
of the rnited Stales, there are otliers whieh 
Como within the jurisdiction of (onpross, 
and may be remedied hy its lepislativo pow- 
er ; A ml irltemiH^ it is the desire of Conprc’^s, 
as far as its ])uwepwill extend, to remove ah 
just cause for the ])o]uilar discuiiteiit and 
apitatbiii whicli now disturb the peace of 
the country and threaten the stability of its 
institutions : Therefore, 

“ hy the Setmte ami Uou^e of 

i^qireaentathefi in Coti*/rm aitaemhled, That 


tiio laws now in force for the recovery of 
fnpitive slaves Jire in strict pursuance of tlio 
]»lain and m.Miulatory provisions «»f the ( 'ou- 
st ituLij>ii, and have l)(*eii saii<‘ti<med as valid 
and constitutional hy the judpment of the 
Supreme (’oiirt of the United States; that 
the slavcholdinp States are entitled to the 
faithful nliscrvaiice ami execution (i^‘ tln.so 
laws; and that they oiipht not to he re- 
])caled, or so iiiodlticd df dianpi'd as t»> im- 
pair their eliich ncy ; and iliat laws oiia-ht to 
he made for the pimisliincMt of those who 
attempt, hy ivsciic of the slave, or otlier iHo- 
pal iiicaiis, to hinder or defeat the due exo- 
ciitioii of s:rnl laws. 

“^2. 1 h?it all State laws whii-h conllict 
with the fimilive slave acts of Coijpivss, or 
any other (. onslitntioiial acts of ('oiuo'ess, 
or whicli, in their ojieration, iiiipeih*. hinder, 
or (hday. The frt‘c coiirM? and due excciitioii 
; ot any ot said ads, are null ami void by tho 
I plain provi-sljins of the Coiistitutioii of the 
I I nite<l Slates; yet those State laws, void as 
j they are, have pi veil color to practices, and 
! lc<l to cniisiM|Ui‘Mci's, wliidi have olisiriictcil 
! the <!uc a<lministralion and execution of acT.s 
: <»t (Vinaress, and espcciall\ the acts for the 
; delivery of fugitive slaves: ami ha\o llierchy 
; contrihiilcd much to the di^'ord ami cojii- 
i motion now ]iri'vailiMp. (’oiipivss. therefore, 
in the |>rcseiit ]>ci-ilons jniictuiv, does not 
; deem it iiiiju’oiiei*. rcs[)e<*tfully ami canicstly, 

; to recommcml tlu: re[K‘al of those la>\s to 
I the several Stati-s which have enacted them, 

: or Mich lepislativo corrections or explana- 
tions of them as may prevu t their heinp 
used or [lervcrted to such misdiicvons pur- 

fM»SCS. 

“o. That the act of the ISth f>r Sept emher, 

: IS.-iU, coiniMonly called tlic Fiipitlvc Slave 
i law, oiiplit to he so amended as to make iho 
! Ice of t he C'oiiiitiissioiier, lucntioiicd in tJio 
eiphih section of the act. ci[Ual in amount 
ill the cases dei‘i<lcd hy him, wln tluu- Iiis 
decision l»e in faviu* of or apaiiist tlu‘ daim- 
I ant. And, to. avoid iniscoiistriiction. tho 
I last danse, of the tifth section «»!' said act, 
which authorizes the person Inddiiip a war- 
rant for tho arrest or detention <if a InpitivG 
slave to siimiMi»n to his aid the etnni- 

tiif ami whicli declares it to he the duty 
of all poiwl citizens to assist liim in its e.\e- 
nitioii, oiipht to he so .‘iiin'iideil as to ex- 
pressly limit the antliority ami duty to cases 
ill which there shall he resistance, in* danger 
of resistance or rescue. 

•*4. That the laws for the suppression of 
tlio .\fric:iu S]ave-Tra<le, and esjtedally those 
prohibit iiip the iiii[)ortiitioii of slaves into 
the Uniteil States, oiipht to he more ellectual, 
ami onpht to he tlioroiiplily executed: ami 
all further oiiactnients necessary to tlioso 
ends ought to be promptly made." 
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A white man and an Indian, says 
the legend, once went hunting in 
partnershi]) ; and tlio net product of 
their joint efforts was a turkey and 
an owl, whicJi were U divided 
between them. F will take the tur- 
key,"' said the white Jiian, ‘‘Sind you 
may have the owl ; or may have 
the owl, and take the turkey.” 
“Ah, but,” demurrctl the Indian, 
“you don’t say ‘turkey’ om‘e to 

I. For a generatioTi, the Fn^e North 
had bet'll striiLTi^Iimjc against a series 
of in portant Jiioa-iires, forming 
Bvstei of ])ublic ])olicy, whereof the 
] Mir] lose and necessary effect were 
the dilfusion and aggraiidi/emeiit of 
Shiv(*rv. Mr. ( -ritteinhai, by cofipe- 
rating therein, to a certain extenf, 
liad clearly attirmefl, to that extent, 
the right and justice of this resistance. 
He had earnestlv o])[)osed the vu 
tiou of oiir public faith solemnly 
])lighted to the (h'eek and (’herokee 
Indians: he had struggled manfullv 
against the annexation of Texas. 
True, he ha<l not openly (MMuh'mned 
and resisted the repudiation of the 
Missouri Compaiit; but his studi<*d 
tsilence on that topic, in view of the 
Southern furor in favor of the Ne- 
braska Bill, jiroves clearly his tacit 
concurrence in the Xorthern repug- 
nance to that measure. So also with 
regard to the projec,te<l [>ur(*liase 
seizure of (hiba. Yet this struggle 
of the North, its importance and its 
justice, are utterly ignoreil in this 
]>lan of ‘ adjustment’ and ‘concilia- 
tion while the South is proffered 
gnaraniees of the i»er]>etuity of Sla- 
very ill the District of Columbia as 
well as ill the Slave Statics, with the 
utmost facilities and aids to slavc- 
buiitiiig ever known in any country. 


The sliow of concession, in the forego- 
ing project, to Nortliern convictions, 
relates to the ‘ mint, anise and euininin’ 
of the great controversy ; it proffers to 
tlio Free States no gufirantec on a 
single ])oint ever deemed by them 
essential. Then as to the territories : 
Mr. Crittenden’s proposition, in sub- 
stance, is, that the Nortli shall not 
mci»ely permit, lint establish and gua- 
rantee, Slavery in all present and 
fulure territories of the Lhiion south 
of 30° 30'. The direct incitement 
herein yiroflercd, the strong teniyita- - 
lion lield out, to ffllihustering raids' 
n])on ALcxico, Ccniral America, (hihii, 
llavti, et<*.., could never be igin>red. 

■ The Slave Power would have claimed 
this as a vital element of the new 
com])romise- that slie liad surren- 
dered her just claim to all territory 
north of 30° 30' for the couci'ded 
right to accpiire and enjoy new terri- 
tory south of that line, ami would 
have insisted on her ‘ pound of flesh’ 
— ;i rigorous fullillmont of the com- 
j»act. Her Sam IFonstons, AVilliam 
A\'alk(;rs and Bicklevs would have 
])iotted at home and ])lundered 
abroad, in the ehara(*,ter of apostles, 
laboring to readjust the disturbed 
eijuilibriiini of the Union hy acijuiring 
for the South that to wliich slic was eii- 
titlc'd hvtlie Oithmden Conij»romisc. 

II. The essence and substance of 
Mr. Crittenden's ‘adjustment’ iniicrc 
in his ]>roposition that, of the vast 
territories accpiired liy nsfroni Mixxico, 
with all that may ]>e acquired h(?ro- 
after, so mucli as lies south of the 
parallel 33"^ 30', shall be absolutely 
surrendered find guaranteed to Sla- 
very. But this very jirojiosition was 
made, on belialf of the South, hy Gen. 
Burt, of S. C., in 1847, and 
then defeated by the decisive vote of 
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114 to 82 — not one Wliig, aud but 
^o\ir Democrats, from the Free States, 
sustaining it.” It was defeated again 
in tlm next Congress, when proposed 
by Mr. Douglas, in 1848: Yeas 82; 
Kays 121 ; only three Deinoerats and 
fiko Whig from Free States sustaining 
it.” I'lni Republican ]>arty was now | 
required, in tlie year lSr)l, to assent 
to a partition of the territories, and 
an (‘stablisbment of Slavery IlnTcin, 
wliieli both the Wliig and the Demo- 
cratic parties of tlio Free States had 
rtjpeatedly, aud all but unanimously, 
rejiM'led l)eforc there //v^v any Repub- 
lican l>arty. Tlius the K(»rth, under 
the lea<l of the llei)uhlicans, was re- 
quired to make, on pain of civil war, 
conc(^ssions to Shivery whi<-h it had 
utterly refused when divided only 
between the ^conservative’ parlies of 
lifteen or twenty years ago. 

III. Tlic vital principle of this, as 
of all compromises or pr<»jects of con- 
r!1iation ]>roposcd from the South to 
j’le North, was tliis: ‘ You shall re- 
gard SlaviU’v as i/v'do, and agree with 
ns that it is b(?nefi<*ent and rigid. 
AVe will concede that it is m»t desi- 
ral>]o nor profitable in yoor liarsh cli- 
inat(\ .ijed and you 

must concur with ns in afiirniing that 
it is 1 he very thiiifi: for oor feri i<l suns 
and tortile vales. Tlnni we will go 
forward, concpiering, annexing, set- 
tling, jihmting, and filling the markets 
of the world with onr great staples, 
wliilc you sliall be anqdy enriclied 
by our eoiumeree and by onr eon- 
Ktaiitly expanding markets for your 
food aud inaniifacturcs.’ lii other 
^vords, Slavery was henccfi)rt.h to be 
i^egarded, on all Ininds, as the basis 
iit once of our National industry and 
iHD* National policy. 


lY. As a part of this com])act, the 
North was to sileinje lier lectiirei*s, 
muzzle her press, chloroform her jnil- 
pits, and bully h(‘r ])eo]do into a si- 
lence respecting Shivery, which sliould 
be broken only by the nttenmee of 
vindications and ]):incgyrics. Already 
tlie great ])uhlishing houses of onr 
Northern cities Inul heen very genc- 
rallj" induced to mutilate the works 
they from time to time i.-ned, by ex- 
juinging from tliein every ]»assige or 
sentiment ohiioxions to the f:isti<lions, 
cxa(!ting taste of the slaveholders. 
Some of onr authors — Mr. James K. 
Thudding coiispicnous among them — 
had revised tluur own work>, ami is- 
sued new editions, wherein their old- 
time utterances adverse to Slavery 
j had b(‘en siqiidantcd by fnhomo adu- 
lations of the system or vehement 
abuse of its oj>]>om.*nts. Onr Mission- 
ary, Tract, and other religions organ- 
izations, had very generally been in- 
ducetl to expurgate their jaihlieations 
and their eli'orls (>f all anti-SIavery 
ideas. Onr great popular churches 
had either bent to the storm or been 
broken by it. And now, the, work 
was tt) he eonq)h*t(*d by a new and 
conquvheiisive ‘ adjiistineiit,’ taking 
tlio place ami, in part, tlie iiajne of 
that ‘ (huiq^roniise' which the Slave 
Power luul iirst forced n])on the 
North and then coolly ro[»ndiated; 
an adjnstnient which w:is to hind the 
Free {States over to perpetual com- 
i plicity in slaveholdiiig, ami ])erpetual 
j stifiing of all exposure of, or remon- 
strance against, the existence, the 
doiniinitioii, and the dillusion of Sla- 
vt'iy. 

These strictures arc neither im- 
jHvlled nor colored by any uukiiidly 
feeling toward Mr. Ciattenden, wlu^so 
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patriotism and fairness tliey arc nolt 
desigiicd to impeach. He doubtless 
considered carefully and well what 
the South could he induced to accept; 
and he nndoiibtingly bcdieved tJiis to 
bo em])odied and 2 >resented in Ids 
2 >lan of coin[)romiso. A slaveholder 
liimself; born, educated, and living 
amid tlieinlliiences of tlic institution; 
lie could not or di<l not r(;alizc that 
liis conditions would seem inadmis- 
sible to any but the narrowc'st and 
most miserable l;inati<‘S. Assuming 
his prcmist‘s, regarding the matter 
exclusively from his standpoint, and 
putting conscience and consistency 
entindy out of the fpiestion, his pro- 
posal was fair enongli ; and its cordial 
adojdion would (haditless have exhi- 
larated llie stock market, and caused 
general rejt»icing on exchanges and 
around the diiin(‘r-tahles of merchant 
princes. Its advocates, with good 
reas(»n, clainu*(l a large majority of 
the ])eo])le in its favor, and clamored 
for its submission to a direct ])oj)ular 
Vote. Had such a submission been 
accordeil, it is very likely that tlic 
greater number <»f tin >sc who voted at 
all would have vott‘d to ratify it. 

But, on the other hand, these facts 
deserve consideration : 

T. Tluj Democratic and ‘Conserva- 


the Presidential contest of 1860? 
Why call upon the Kepuhlicans to 
help them do, after forty years of 
controversy, what they might them- 
selves liave done, without hel[), al- 
most any time during those forty 
years? AVh}’^ repudiate, against the 
most urgent remonstrances, in 1854, 
a comjU’omise which, so far as it went, 
was siibstantiallv identical with this, 
and now ask those whom they then 
overbore to unite with them in rati- 
fying another and a worse, in 1S61 t 
11. The ‘ Conservatives,’ so called, 

I were still ahhj in establish this Crlt- 
1 londeii Coni]n*oinisc by their own 
I ])roper strength, had they been dis- 
! posed so to do. Tlio President was 
I theirs; the Senate strongly theirs; 

I in th(i House, they had a small ma- 
jority, as was evinced in their defeat 
of John Sherman for Speaker. JFad 
they now eome forward and said. 

I with authority: ‘Enable us to pass 
! the Crittenden Com|>romise, and all 
! shall b(‘ ]>cace and harmony," liiey 
i w<add liave sueceeded without dilli- 
ciilty. It was only through tlio 
I withdrawal of ]>n)-Slavery nieinheis 
that the Republieans had aeliievj^l 
I an unexpe('ted majority in eitli(3r 
House. Had those members elmseii 
I to return to the s(^ats still awaiting 


tive’ politieians who united on the j them, and to su])port Mr. Crittenden's 
Crittenden Coinpnunise, and ehunor- pro]»osition, tliey could have carried 


ed for its adojitioii, had liarl control it witboiit ditlicidty. 
of Congress and the Federal Executive IJI. But it was abundantly (*vi(h'ut 

tlirougii seven-eighths of our y^ast that the passage of this measure 
national history, if this were the would restore the Union. Several 


true ]>amn*ea for our troubles rcsf>ect- States liad already plunged into Sc- 
ing Slavery, Avliy liad they not a[)- (jession, their oracles avowing that 
])lied it long ago? Why not adoj>t tlicy wanted concession, and would 
it under Polk or Fillmore, Pierce or bo satisfied with none. Every sug- 


Biichanan, without waiting to the ht^^t gestion that they should wait for 
sands oftheir departing power? Why some overt act, at least for some offl- 
not unite upon it as their jdatforrn in cial declaration, Irom Mr. Lincoln, 
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had been spumed by tliein. They 
made liaste to secede, from fear that 
concessions would be offered — ^that 
their jwetexts for disruption would 
fiomehow be obviated. To send con- 
rcssions after them, in their scornful, 
imperious, insulting stampede, would 
he inviting them to hea]) new and 
more dishonoring indignilics on the 
nation they were defying. It was, in 
fact, to justify tlicir ])ast treason, and 
incite them to ])ersevcran(*o and 
greatei- daring in tlie evil way they 
had chosen. 

IV. Oiir ‘conservative’ Sui>rcmc j 
Court, by its Dred Scott decision, 
liad denied to Congress all power to 
ox(‘lude Slavery from a single acre of 
the common territ(h-ies of the Union ; 
it had hel<l the Missouri CoTn]>roinise 
invalid on this A’ery ground; and 
now, the North was called to reen- 
act and extend that very line of 
deniarkation between Fr(»e an<l Slave 
territory which the Court had ]»ro- 
i;onii(*ed a mdlity. True, Mr. Crit- 
tenden ])roposed that the new com- 
])roinise should be ingrafted u))on the 
(^uistitiition ; but that only increased 
the difficulty of effecting the adjust- 
luent, without assuring its validity. 
For, if the new Smithcrn d(»ctrines 
respecting ])ro])erty, and the rights of 
pro}>erty, and the duty of ])rotecting 
those rights, and the radical inability 
of the Gov(jrnnient to limit or impair 
them, be sound, then the guarantee 
to Free Labor of the territory north 
of 3(1*^ 30', must prove delusiN t*. In- 
deed, .Mr. Jefferson Davis, at a meet- 
ing of the Select Committee framed 
to consider these very resolutions, 
proposed, on the 26th of December, 
the following : 


Tliiit it sliall bo dcclarccl, by 
ainciidineiit of tlic C«m.stitutioii, that. i)rop- 
erty ill slaves, recognized as swell Uy the 
local law nf any of the JStatos of the Vninn, 
shall stand on the same footing, in all con- 
stitutional and Federal relalions, as niij' other 
sjiccies of ]iro|ierty so recognized ; and, like 
other property, shall not he subject to ho 
divested or impaired hy the local law of any 
idher St:ite, either in escape thereto, or by 
the transit or sojourn of the owm‘r tlicrcin. 
And in no case whatever sliall such property 
be subject to he divested or impaired hy any 
legislative act of the Tnited [Stales, or any 
of the territories thereof.’’ 

AVlion the Senate canui to act‘“ 
n])on Mr. Crittenden's ]»ropositiun, 
Mr. Anthony, of lihodc Island — a 
very moderate, conservative Uepub- 
liean — made a new overtui’c which 
ought to have closed the controversy. 
Aiiiioiinciiig his intention to vote for 
the Biihstitute ])roj>ost*d by Mr. Dan- 
iel Clark, of New nauipshirc, as ‘‘ab- 
stractly true,” and more in ac'Cord- 
aiice witli his idea of the modi^ in 
whicli our troubles sboiild be com- 
posed, Mr. Anthony procct'dcd: 

“I believe, Mr. President, that, if tbo 
d.’iiiger which menaces us is :«» he, avoided 
at .all, it must he hy legislation; whieli is 
inure renily, more certain, ami more likely to 
be satisfactory, than eoi'stitutional amend- 
ment. The main dillicnlty is thi‘ territorial 
<|uostion. The dem.'ind of the Senators on 
the other .-idc of the eliamher, and of thoso 
whom they represi'iit. is, that the territory 
South of tile line of the Missouri (’ompro- 
miso shall he open to their jieeuliar proper- 
ty. All this territory, except tlie Imliau res- 
ervation, is within the limits of New Me.xieo, 
which, for ti i»art of its northern hoiindary, 
runs np two degrees heyond that line. Ihis 
is now a slave territory ; made so hy territo- 
rial legislation ; and Slavery exists there, 
reeognizeil and jiroteeted. Now, I am will- 
ing, so soon as Kansas can ho admitted, to 
vote for the admission of Now Mexico as a 
State, with such Constitution as the people 
iiiav adopt. 

‘ Tliis disposes of all the territory that is 
1 adapted to slave labor, or that is claimed hy 
I the South. It ought to settle the whole 
(piostion. Surely, if we can dispose of all 
the territory that wo have, we ought not to 
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quarrel over that which wo have not, aad 
wdiicli we iiave uo very honest w’ay of ae- 
qiiirinjr. Let us settle the dilHculties that 
threaten us now, anti not anticipate tliose 
w’hich may never come. Let the puhlic mind 
Lave time to cool ; let us lorpet, in the gen- 
cral pros])erity, the mutual depeiidenco and 
tlio common f^lory of our country, that wo 
have ever (piarreled over the quest i«)ii that 
wo have ])iit at rest; and ])erhaps when, in 
the march of events, the northern provinces 
of Mexico arc hrouj^ht under our sway, they 
may come in witliout a ni>ple on the po- 
litical sea, whose tumultuous waves now 
threaten to inj'ulf us all in one common 
ruin. 

“ 111 otferini; to settle this queslwm hy the 
admission of New Mexico, we of the Shirth 
who assent to it propose a jrreat sa«*ritice, 
and otter a larfre coiicc‘ssion. AVe propose 
to take in a IStato that is <lclicicnt in )»opu- 
latidii, ami that yi<issesses hut imjierfectly 
many of the elements of a memher of the 
Union, and that will reijuire, in one form or 
another, even after its ailmlssion, the aid of 
tlie (leiieral CJovernment. I>ut we make the 
offer i:; a spirit of compromise and ^oo<I feel- 
iij;?, wijic.li we hope will he roeiproeafed. 

“Ami now, Mr. Ihvsideiit, I a[)jH*al to^ 
Senators on the other side, Avluai we thus* 
offer to hri(l;;e over seveii-ci^'hlhs of the 
friji;htliil chasm tliat separates ns, will you 
not laiiJd the other ei^rJith ? AVlieii, with 
oiitstrelcheii arms, we ajqn’oaeh yon so near, 
that hy reachinj'outyoiir ljands \oii can clasp 
ours in the fraternal f'rasp from which they 
shoiihl never he seyia rated, will y<iu. with 
folded arms and closed eyes, staml upon ex- 
treme demands whicli you know' we cannot 
accept, and for which, if we did, wo could 
not carry our constituents?” 

There was no rcsjioiise to this; and 
tlie Seii.'ite, after liaviiii^ refused — 30 

to ^5 to postpone tlie subject to 

take up tlie Kansas Admission bill, 
proceeded to vote on ]\[r. Clark’s sub- 
stitiifc, wliic.li was ill these words: 

That tlie provisions of the (?on- 
Btitutioii are ample for the preservathm of 
the Union, and tlie ]irotection of all the ma- 
terial interests of the cnuntry ; lliat it iieed.s 
to he olieyed rather tiiaii amended ; ami that 
an extriiration from onr present daiifrers is 
to he looked for in strenuous etforts to pre- 
serve the peace, jirotect the puhlic property, 
and enforce the laws, rather than in new 
guarantees for peculiar interests, compromi- 
ses for particular difticjulties, or concessions 
to unreasonable doiiiauds. 


Resolved^ That all attempts to dissolve the 
present Union, or ovortlirowor abandon the 
present Oonstitution, with the hope or ex- 
pectation of constructing a new one, are 
dangerous, illusory, ami destructive; Unit, 
ill the opinion of the fcieuato of tiie t^^nited 
States, no sucli reconstruction is ]>ractical)Ie ; 
and, therefore, to the mnintenam'e of the 
existing I'nion and Ooiistitutioii should he 
directed all the energies of nil the depart- 
ments of the (Jovernmont, and the efforts of 
all gooil citizens.” 

Tlic vote was now taken on tins 
substitute, which was adopted, as fol- 
lows: 

Yeas. — Messrs. Anthony, Raker, Ringhani, 
Cameron, (’hamller, Clark, Oollamer, Dixon, 
Doolittle, Durkee, Kessenden, Foot, Foster, 
Crrimes, Hale, Harlan, King, Seward, Sim- 
mons, Simmer, 'leu F.yek, Truinhull, AA'adc, 
Wilkinson, ami Wilson — 25 [all Republi- 
can sj. 

Nays. — Messrs. Hayard, Higler, Hragg, 
Hright, Clingman, CriUeu^ien, Fit<‘h, (Ireeii, 
(iwin, Himler, .lolmson, of Tennessee, /w//- 
nedif^ Lane, of Oregon, Mason, .N'ieliolson, 
iVarce, Folk, Powell, Pugh, Rice, S.iulhliury, 
and Sebastian — 23 (all Democrats, but two 
Hell Conservatives, in 

Ifcssrs. Iverson, of (Tcor^ia, Heu- 
jainiii mid Slidell, of Louisiana, 
ileinjihill and Wiofall, of Texas, and 
II. W. Jolnison, of Arkansas -who 
had voted just before af^aiiist taking* 
up the Kansas bill — had now ab- 
sented tluMMselves or sat silent, and 
allowed Mr. Clark’s resolves to sup- 
plant Mr. Oitt(,*nden’s, which were 
thus deleatt?d. They doubtless did 
this in obedience to a resolve, precon- 
certed with Messrs. Davis, Toombs, 
etc., to accept uo adjustment or con- 
cession wliicli did not receive the 
vote of a majority of the llepuhli- 
caris. 

Ill the last liourB of the session,’* 
the subject was called up by Mr. 
J. M. Mason, of Virginia, when Mr. 
Clark’s substitute aforesaid was re- 
considered and rejected — 22 to 14 — 
in order to have a direct vote on the 
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CrittcTulen proposition ; which was j 
then defeated: Yeas 19 [‘Conserva- 
tives’] ; Nays 20 [Ilepuhlicans] ; as 
befc»re. Several more Southern Sen- 
ators had meantime seceded and left. 

Ifr. Lazarus W. Powell, of Ken- 
tucky, having moved"’ the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee of Thir- 
teen on the crisis at which the 1 
country had now aiTived, the Sen- 
ate assented, and Vice-President John 
C. nrec'.kinridgo’" a])pointed Messrs. 
Powell, Hunter, Crittenden, iSV//v//v7, 
Toombs, Douglas, Colhuin’t\ Davis, 
Wmley Bigler, Rice, DooUiilr^ and 
OrltnvH on said Committee* -live of 
the thirteen R(;i)iihli(*ans (in Ihdif^s), 
Mr. Davis [Jefferson J asked to he ex- 
cusctl from serving, hut finally con- 
sente<l. The Committee unit two or 
three days thereafter, and ludd seve- | 
ral animated sessions, but to little 
piir|)osc. Mr.Critt(‘uden’s main prop- 
osition — the lino of .‘10' — was vo- 

ted down aft(‘r full discussion : Yeas 
Mes.-rs. Bigler, Critttmden, Douglas, ; 
Bice, and Powell— 5; Kays, Messrs. 

Doolittle, Collamer, Wade, 
Tifotnh^^ (irimes, and Ihfhftr — 7: 
absent, Mr. Sewanl. l\ressrs. Hunter, 
Toombs, and Davis, it is said, w<»uld 
have sup])orted it, had it bi*en jm.)- 
l)os(id and sustained by the Beinibli- 
cans. The remaining propositions 
of Jlr. Crittenden received generally 
a inajority of the whole number of 
votes, but vrere not eonsidercMl ado[)t- 
ed; the Commutee having agreed 
ii])on a rule that nothing should lx* so 
considered that did not receive a ma- 
jority both of the Bepiiblican and llie 
anti-Tlepublican votes. When the 
Committee met again,” Mr. Ii?eward 
submitted the following proposition: 

“ Firnt, No amendment shall be made to 


the Constitution which will niithorize or 
pivo U) Cunjrrcss any power to abolisli or 
iiitertere, in any State, with the ihniiestie 
institutions Iheronl’ inclndinjr that of per- .. 
sons liold to service or labor by the laws of * 
siu-li Stale.” 

Ihis was adopted by the following 
vote : 

Yeas — !Mi-ssrs. Dowell, Hunter, ('ritten- 
den, Sewanl. I)<ni;rl;is, Collamer, Wade, I5ig- 
ler, Rice, lioolittle, and (iriiiu.*^ — 1 1. 

Nays —M essrs. Davis and Toomlis- 2. 

‘‘ .SVrrt/^/7, The FuLdtivo Slave law of IS^O 
shall he m) aim-iided as to Mcure to the 
jdlejred fii^ritive a trial hy jury.” 

This, having bi'en aiiieuded, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Dougins, so as to have llio 
alleged fugitive, sent fv)r trial to the 
Stale from which luj was charired 
with escaping, was voted down — all 
the Bcpublicaiis and ^Ir. Crittciiden 
sustaining it; all the rest o}>|>osiiJg 
it. 

Mr. Sewaj'd further ]U’o])osed, and 
the Be]>ublicans sushiiued, the fol- 
lowing : 

“ IktXifJreiK That, tinder the fourth seetion 
of the foiirih artiele of tlie Const i1 ut ion, Con- 
irivss should pa^;: an ellieieiit l:iw for tlio 
pn^i^hmeut. of all ]K;ivons in tho 

armed invasion of any State from another 
hy eomhinatioiis of individuals, and piinihli- 
iiijr all por^ons in eomplieity tlierewilli, on 
trial ami eoiivietion, in the St;ite or District 
uliere their acts of eomplieity were com- 
iiiiitod. ill the Fedenil Courts.” 

Tliis Avas negatiA’cd hy tlio solid 
vote of tho aiiti-Bepiildicaii nieiu- 
hors. 

Tt (mil hardly he netressary to trace 
further the abortive proceedings of 
tins Omimittec. They came to 
ludhiug, tlirougli no want of good-will 
oil the iiart of a Tiiajority of its mem- 
hers, but because most or all of thoao 
from the South could or Avould ae- 
eoj^t nothiug as sufficient sliort of 
an utter and shameful repudiation hy 
tlic Bepiihlicaiis of the vital ])rinciple 
of their parh- — the consecration of 
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tlie Territories to F ree Labor. Tlius : 
Mr. Kobert Toombs, of Georgia, 
having submitted a scries of propo- 
sitions, which were, in substance, tlio 
Breckinridge platform, without wait- 
ing a vote or any decisive ac^tion 
thereon, made haste to telegra])h to 
Georgia, for effect upon lier ap])roach- 
ing eleidion, as follows : 

“ W.vsTiixoTox, Dec. 2o, 1800. 

“ 1 cjiMio liore to secure your e.onstitiif imiul 
riglils, tnvl to deiiioiistrato to you that you 
Ciiii f'et uo •guarantee for tlioso ri^lils from 
your Non hem cou federates. 

“The wliole siihjeet was referred to a 
Counnilieo of tliirteeii iu the Senate. 1 was 
a])poinled on the Coiuiuittee. and am*|)te<l 
tlio trust. I siiluuilled propnsitioiis, wliieh, 
so far from receiving a decided supjjort from 
a siiiirle meiiilu'r of the liepuhlieaii party t»f 
the Commirtee, were all treated with derision 
and (•ont<*Fiipt. 

“A was then taken iu the Committee 
on amendments lo tlit^ Constitution, propose<l 
l)y IIfui. .1. J. (h'ittendeii; and eaefi ami all 
of them were voted ajtaiu.st, uuaiiifnously, 
hy the IJlack JJe])iihlicaii members of the 
Committee. 

“ In ad<litiou to tliose facts, a majority of 
the black liepublicaii luemhers of tlie Ck>m- 
luittee d<‘cltired distiuellv that they had no 
guarantees to oiler; which was silently 
ae(pii<‘seed iti hy the other members. 

“The black I iepu hi lean mem hens of the 
Committee are n-presentative men of the 
jiarty ami section, and, to the extent of iiiy 
iiifonnariori, truly rei)re.sent tlienj. 

“ The Committee of thirty-three on Fri- 
day a<ljounie«l for a week, without coining 
to any vote, after soleiiinly idedging thetii- 
selves to vote on all the projiositions then 
before them, that day. It is eont rolled by 
tlie black bepublicans, your enemies, who 
only seek to amuse you w'ith delusive hoj>es 
until your election, that you may defeat the 
friemls <»f Secession. 

“ If yon are deceived by them, it shall not 
be my lanlt. I have put tlie test fairly and 
frankly. It is decisive against you now. I 
tell you, Uixni the faith of a true man, that 
all furl her looking to the North for security 
for y<iur l oiKtiiutioiial rights, ought to bo 
in.stantly abandoned. 

“It is fraught with nothing but ruin to 
yoursel ■. e •« and tf) yonr post erity. Secession, 
by the 1th day of March nc.xt, should be 
thundered from the halIot-bo.K by the unani- 
mous voice of Ceorgia, on the 2d day of 


January nc.xt. Such a voice will bo your 
best guarantee for liberty, traniiuillity, and 
glory. K. Tooaujh.” 

Tliougli it ia ncitlier essential nor 
practicable here to record all the 
abortive ])roject8 of ‘ conciliation’ sub- 
mi tted to Congress at tliis fruitlessly 
fruitful session, that presented by Mr. 
C. L. V"aIlandigham,of Ohio, deserves 
notice, as the fullest and most U)gical 
ciiibodiiuent yet made of Mr. Cal- 
houn’s subtile device for enabling a 
minority to obstriKjt and babie the 
majority under a ])olitical system 
preserving the forms of a republic. 

Mr. V., after a preiiird)lc, setting 
fortli “ the tendency of stronger gov- 
ernments to enlarge their powers and 
jurisdiction at tlio exjiense of weaker,’’ 

and of majorities to usurp and abuse 
power, and oppress minorities;’’ also 
affirming that “sectional divisions 
can no longer bo supprt?ssed,” etc., 
etc., ]>roi>oscd tliat Congress slioiild 
n^coinmcnd to the States a radical 
ebange of the Federal Constitution, 
l)y adding thereto as follows : 

“Aijtm’i.k XI I r. See. 1. Thu United 
States iirc divided into four si^ctions, ns 
follows: 

“Thu States of Maine, New ITampsliirc, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Ibiodu island. Cem- 
nectijMit, X\*w' York, New Jersey, ami IVna- 
sylvania; and all new Slates annextMl and 
admitted into the Union or formed or erect- 
ed wilJiin the jurisdietion of said States, 
or by the junetion of two or more of the 
saiiio or of jairts thereof, or out of territory 
aetpiired north of said States, shall consti- 
tute one secti«>ii, to he known as'I'iiK Noirni. 

“TJio States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, JoWii, and 
l\aiisa.s, and all new State.s nnnoxed or ad- 
initted into the Union, or erected within the 
jurisdiction of any of said States, or l»y tlio 
junction of two or more of the same, or ot 
parts thereof, or out of territ»>ry now 
iield or hereafter acrpiired north of latitndo 
30' and east of tlio crest of the Itooky 
Mountains, shall constitute another section, 
to bo known as Tiik West. . . i 

“The States of Oregon and California, anil 
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all new States annexed or admitted into the 
Union, or formed or erected within the jiiris- 
clictioii of any of said States, or by the junction 
of two OP more of the same, or of j)arts there- 
of, or out of territory now held or hereafter 
ac<iuiredwestoftlie crest of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and of the Rio (iraitdc, si i all constitute 
another section, to he known ns The Pac'IFIo. 

‘‘The States of Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Sontli Carolina, (leor- 
^i:i, Florida, Alabama, Mississip|>i, Loiiisl- 
iin;i, Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and Missouri, and ,h 11 new States annexed 
or ndiiiiMcd into the Union, or formed <»r 
erected within the jurisdiction of any of said 
Stat es, or by the junction of two or more of 
the same, or of parts thereof, or out of terri- 
tory acquired east of the Uio (irande and 
aouth of latitude 30', sliall <‘.onstitute an- 
other section, to ho known as The Somi. 

“Sec. 2. Oil demand of one-third of the 
Senators of any one of the sectums on any 
hill, onler, ros«jlntioTi, or vote, to which the 
concurrence of the House of Representatives 
iujiy he necessary, excejit on a question of 
adioiirnmeiit, a vote shall ho Inul by sec- 
tions; and a majority of the Sen.ators from 
enck shall he necess.ary to the pus- 

sa^m of each hill, order, or resolution, and to 
the vali<lity of every such vote. 

*• N*i*. 3. Two of tlie Electors of President 
and Vice-President shall be appointed l>y 
each Stiite, in such manner as the l.e^'islatnre 
thereof may direct, for the St.ate at l.-irj'e. 
The other Electors tow-hich each State may 
l>f‘ entitled sh.all he chosen in the respective 
Conifivssional Districts intowliich the State 
may, at the regular decennial period, have 
hi-eii diviiled, by the electors of each District 
liaviiii^ the qualifications requisite for elect- 
ors of the most nnirierons hraiicli of the 
State Le^ifislatnro. A majority of all the 
Eleetors in each of the Jour sertioio* in this 
article estahhshed, sh;ill he ne<*essary to tin* 
cJioice of President and Vice-President ; and 
tlio coiicniTeiico of a majority of t!ie States 
of each seet.idti shall ho necessary to the 
choice of I'ivsident hy the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and of the Senators from each 
section to the choice of Vice-President by 
the Si'uate, whenever tlie rijrht of ehoice 
sliall devolve upon them respectively, 

“Sec. 4. The President and Vice-Presi- 
dent shall liold their otliees eaeh duriiif' the 
term of »ix years; and neither shall he elij^i- 
hlo to inoro than one term except hy the 
Votes of two-thirds of all the Electors of 
each section, or of the States of eacli section, 
wlieiiever the rii'lit of choice of President 
Bhall devolve upon the Hoiise of Representa- 
tives ; or of the Senators from eaeh section, 
wiienever the right of choice of Viee-Presi- 
dent shall devolve upon the Senate. 

“bee, 5. The Congress shall provide by 
^ 25 


law for the case of a failure hy the Tloiiao of 
Rc]»rcsent.atives to choose a President, and 
of the Senate to choose a Vice- President, 
Avhenever the right of choice shall devolve 
Upon them resp(?ciivcly, declaring what offi- 
cer sliall then act us President; and such 
officer shall then act accordingly until a 
Pivsiileiit shall he clec.t,i*d. The C.\)ngi*csa 
shall also ]n’ovi<le hy law lor a special clcc- 
tuni for Ihvsident and Vice-President in 
such case, to he held and completed within, 
six months of the exjiirat.ion of the tonn of 
offiro of the last pre<*e«rmg PivMdeiit, and to 
he condneted in rill resports as [irovidcd for 
in the Constitution for ivgnlar elections of 
the same offi<-ers; except that, if the House 
of Uepre-^entativos shall not choose a Presi- 
dent. should the right of choire devolve upon 
them, within tw'eiity days of the ojiening of 
the eertiljc.atcs and counting of the Electoral 
votes, then the Vice-President shall act as 
President, as in the case of the death or 
other eonstitntioiial disahility of the Presi- 
dent. The term of office of the President 
chosen under sueh speidal election sliall con- 
tinue six \ears from the -lili day of March 
pivceiling such election. 

“ Aut. XIV. No State sliall seci-ih*. w'illi- 
ont the consent of the Legislatures of all the 
States of the Hiclion to which the Slate jiro- 
posing to se(‘cde belongs. Tin* Pre.sideiit 
shall have ]M)wer to adjust with sereding 
States all questions arising hy reason of their 
secession : hut the terms of adjiistiinmt shall 
he. snhmilted to tin* ("ongress for their ap- 
proval before the same shall ho Milid. 

“Ai{t. XV. Neither the Congress nor a 
Territorial I.egi>l;iTure sliall liave power to 
interfere with llio right of the citizens of 
any of the Slates witliin eitlier of the sec- 
tionis to inigraie, upon eipial terms with the 
citizens of the States within eitlier of the 
other sections, to the torriiories of tlio 
P^nitod Stales; nor shall either have power 
to dc.-^troy or impair any rights of either 
persfin or property in the territories. New 
St.atesannexeil for admission into the riiion, 
«»r formed or erected w’itliin the jurisdiction 
of the other States, or hy the junction of 
two or more Stale.s, or parts of States, and 
States fonned with the consent of Congress 
out of any territory of the United States, 
shall he enHlled to admission uimii .‘in equal 
footing with tho original States, under any 
Constitution eslahlishing a government re- 
publican ill form, w’Jiich the peo[de thereof 
m:iy ordain, w henever such States shall con- 
tain, within an area of not less tlian thirty 
thousand sipiaro miles, a population equal 
to the then existing ratio of represent atiou 
for one member of the House of RepreseuU- 
tives.” 

Dr, FranMin — ^wlio failed to per* 
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ceivc tlie wisdom of dividing a legis- 
lature into two blouses’— once com- 
pared said device to that of a Dutcli- 
niaii, M’lio, having a loaded wagon 
stuck fast in a bog, liltclicd a span of 
horses to eitlier end and ‘ vvliipx>cd 
up both Avays.’ It is not certain that 
lui might not have thus cxtri(*ated liis 
load — or, at lt\ast, overturned it ; for 
even our old Confederation, though 
a feeble and vicious, was not an im- 
possible frame-work of government. 
\Vg could not Iiave so rapidly in- 
creased in wealth or j)ower under it ; 
yet we need not have permanently 
held in the scale of nations a lower 
rank tlian that of ^Switzerland or 
Sweden. But this project Jlr. I 
Vallandigham, if ado])ted, would j 
have given us a government which 
no civilized peoide could have en- 
dured through a (jiiartor of a cen- j 
tury — a governmcMit embodying in | 
an airirravated form all the vices of 
the old Confederation, with few or 
hone of its virtues — a government 
recpiiring a President, yet rendering 
his election a rare and ha]>py a(*,ci- 
dent — a Congress whenMii the pas- 
sage of a single act of any decided 
importance would he the event of a 
decade -a rule liardly to he endured, 
yet not to he escaped without a revo- 
lution. For the chief end of this, tis 
of nearly every kindrcMl contrivance 
of the session, was tlie construction 
of a balance whereby tlin^e huinlred 
thousand slavehold(.‘rs would weigh 
down twenty millions of freemen, and 
a sc(;tion which systematically repels 
immigration, degrades industry, and 
disroiirages improvement, be ren- 
dered enduringly e(pial iji power and 
consideration with one clicrishing a 
policy radically antagonisti(i to this. 


Yet this inevitable disparity in growth 
and strength between the Free and 
the Slave States w'as the basis of all 
Soutliem discontent with the Union, 
and to counteract or overbear it tho 
object of every device for the removal 
I of Southern grievances and the re- 
dress of Southern wrongs. 

The Ilonsc Committee of Thirty- 
three encountered the same obstacles, 
and achieved a like failure, with its 
counterpart in the Senate. Mr. Al- 
bert Eust, of Arkansas, submitted to 
it’*® a ])ropositioii which was substan- 
tially identical with Ifr. Crittenden V, 
and which he ]>res(jntod as the nlti- 
matiim of the South. It was voted 
down some days afterward: I'eus 
12; Nays 15: no Eepnhlican sustain- 
ing it. On tlie 18th, Mr. llcnry 
Winter Davis, of !R[d., oifureil t!io 
following, wliich was a(U>pted unani- 
mously ; 

(n/ (he j^enntc and /Tohsi’ of 
Jit p/YNCfttafirfs, Thjit. tlio sov(?ral «Slai-'sl'c 
rosjK’Ct tally ivcpiolcd localise tJieir slaniicj 
to be reviseil, witli a view to ascirt.-.ia il 
j any of them are in contliet Avitb, or Icfal li> 

1 embarrass or bimler, the e.veculioii nf tlir 
i laws of the Tnited States, inaile in piirsn ui. e 
! of the second seetion of the I VtU Article ‘»l' 
tho Constitution of tlie United States, for 
the deliverinjf up of persons hold tolalMii* by 
the laws of any State and escapinic tlioro- 
from; and tho Senate and House of Hejiiv- 
sentatives earnestly reipiost that all ciiayt- 
iMcnts liavinj? such tendency he fortliwilli 
rcp’iiiled, as recpiired by a just sense efecn- 
stitntiimal ohli^jrations, and by a duo roi;:ir‘l 
for the |)cuce of the TiCjHihllc.. And tho 
IVesident of the United States is rcqnc'^tcil 
(o communicate these resolutions to tjaJ 
(Jovoriiors of tlio several States, with mo 
request that they will lay the same heforo 
tlio Legislatures thereof respectively. ’ 

Mr. Thomas Corwin, of Ohio, Iroin 
a majority of this Committee, inado 
an elaborate rci>ort, on the l-Itli of 
January, 1861, favtmng concession 
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and compromise, but not the line of 
3(r 30.' Messrs. C. C. Washbunio, 
of Wisconsin, and Mason W. Tappan, 
of N. ir., tendered a minority rej>ort, 
setting forth that, in view of the Ite- 
bellion, now in progress, no coiices- 
Bioiis should be made. Tlicy closed 
by submitting the resolve which had 
been offered in the Senate by 
Mr. Clark, of N. 11., and which has 
ah'eady been given. 

Messrs, llirch, of California, and 
Stout, of Oregon, Biibinitted a .sepa- 
rate minority report, pro])osiiig a 
C(»nv(iiitioTi of the States to amend 
the Federal Constitutiiui. Tin's pro- 
posal liad been voted down by IT* 
to 14 in the (kunmittec, and it was 
lihewiso voted down in the House: 
y eas r»4 ; IS' ays 1 OS. 

The Crittenden j)roposition was 
moved in the IIous(j, as a substitute 
for ^fr. Corwin’s, and rejected: Teas 
•SO; Nays 113. 

The ('oneliisions of the Grand Com- j 
1 ittee, as reported hy ]\rr. Corwin i 
au<l sustained by the llouso, were as 
follows: 

“ 1 . hy the Se nate and Jhnse of 

ntatireA of the Un ited States . I nn r- 

i,i Conyri'sH am'mhled^ Tliat. all attctiipls 
on tlio p:irt of tho Lof^islatiires of any of 
tlu' Slates, .obstruct or Iiiiiilor tiu* iv»m)V- j 
cry and sunvndiM* of fii:fitivrs from l;ibnr, . 
:ire in di/ropUitm of tlie Ooiistituli»)n of - - . I 
1 nitecl States, iiiconsisUMit with the foiuily | 
and j'ood iK'krbborbood wliirli should pre- 
vail amoiifT tho several States, and danger- 
ous to the ])eaco of the rnitni. 

2. jMr. JI. Winter Davis’s proposition, 
already given on ])iigti SSri.] 

“-‘J. Itesolred^ That we recognize. Slaveiw 
as now existing in fifleeii of the I'nited j 
states, hy the usages or the laws of lho*;e i 
States; and wo recognize no ;iuthurity, lo- ' 
finlly or otherwise, outside of a State where 
R so exists, to interfere with slaves or Shi- 
very in such States, in disregard of the rights 
01 their owners or the ])eace of Society. 

“4. Tiemlretl^ Tliiit we recognize the .just- 
ness and propriety of a faithful execution of 

Coiistitutiou, and laws made, in pursu- 


fincc thereof, on the subject of fugitive 
slaves, or fugitives from service or labor, 
and discoiititcnanee all mobs, or hindraneea 
to the execution of such laws; and tliat citi- 
zens of each State sliall he entitled to all 
the privileges and immunities of citizens ih 
tlie several States. 

‘‘o. Jtesolrcd^ That We recognize no siich 
oonllicting clement in its (‘omposition, or 
siinicient eaiise Irom any sonree for a disso- 
lution of this (lovenmient; that we are not 
sent here to destroy, hut to Mislain and har- 
monize, the institutions, :ind to see that 
eipial justice is done to all ]>arts of the 
same; and, linally, to perpelmiie its exist- 
ence on terms of equality and jnstiee to all 
the States. 

“0. Jtesohrd^ That the faithful observ- 
ance, on tlic ])art of all the States, of all their 
constitutional oliligati«uis to each otlicr, and 
to the Fcileral (iovermiieiit, is essential to 
the peace of the country. 

‘‘7. That it is tlio duty of tlio 

Vederal (lovcrnmi'iit tt> enforee the Federal 
laws, protect, the Federal property, and pre- 
serve the Fiiion oftliesi^ Stat»*s. 

“H. /*> so/red, Thai each State i.s rc<|nest- 
cd to revise its statutes, and, if necessary, so 
to amend the same as to secure, without 
legislation hy Congress, to citizens of other 
States traveling tip rein, the same i»rotection 
as citizens of such Sl.ate enjoy; and that 
she alsji [)n>tect the citizens of other Suites 
traveling or sojourning therein against 
])opiilar vifdonce or illegal snmm.ary pimisli- 
ment, without trial, in duo form of law, for 
imputed crimes. 

‘•It. Iienohfd. Tliat each State ho also re- 
spectfully requested to enact such laws as 
will prevent and punish any attempt what- 
ever in such St.ale t«) recognize or set on 
foot the lawless invasion of any other State 
or territory. 

10. Tli.'it the President ho re- 

pieslcd to transmit copies of The foregoing 
resolutions to the (loveniors of llio several 
States, with a re<|Uest tluit they ho euinmu- 
iiiealeil to their i*e''pective I.egisl.atures.” 

Tho Sponkor (Unddod ^h\ Corwin’s 
report an indivisible in-oposition, and 
the Hotline, after refusing to lay it on 
the table, finally jiassed it hy the de- 
cisive majority of S3: Yeas 136; 
Nays 53: the proportion of Ucpiibli- 
eaiis to aiiti-Ucpuhlictins being about 
the same in the Yeas as in the Nays. 

Jfr. Corwin fiirtlier reported a joint 
resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution, whereby any fu- 
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ture amendment giving Congress 
power over Slavery in the States is 
forbidden; which W'as defeated, not 
re(jeiving tlic requisite two-thirds — 
Yeas 15^3; Nays 71. It was rccfon- 
sidered, however, on motion of Mr. 
Daniel Kilgore, of Indiana, sec«)nded 
by Mr. Benjamin Stanton, of Ohio ; 
adopted: Yeas .133; Nays (>5: and 
the Senate conciirred : Yeas 21 ; 
Nays 12. 

This closed the efforts in Congress 
to disarm the sternly purposed litd>el- 
lion, by yielding without bloodshed a 
substantial triiim])hto the Kebels. 

At this session, after tlui withdrawal 
of Southern members in such ii umbers 
as to give the Rcpiddicans a largo | 
majoi-ity in the House and a practical | 
control of the Senate, thr(^o se[)arato , 
acts were j^assed, organizing the Ter- | 
ritories of Colorado, Nevada, and T)a.- | 
kotah rcs 2 )ectivcly — ^the three together | 


covering a very large proportion of 
all the remaining territory of the 
United States. All these acts were 
silent with regard to Slavery ; leav- 
ing whatever rights had accrued to 
‘the South’ under the Constitutioiij 
as interpreted and affirmed by the 
Supreme Court in the Dred S(Jott de- 
(iision, not merely unimpaired, but 
iiiuissailed and unquestioned, by any 
Federal legislation or action. Tlie 
j|)assagc of these acts in this form Avas 
certainly intended to soothe tlie 
l»rcval(int madness, and to strengtlicii 
the Unionists of the South, especially 
of the Border States ; though it does 
not seem to have had any such eifei-t. 
And, iiuh^ed, it is not probable that 
innj concession could have been made, 
afler the withdrawal of Toonih.-;, 
Davis, etc., from Washington, flint 
would not have evoked the stern 
answer — ‘ Too late I’ 


XXV. 


PEACE DEMOCRACY — PEACE CONFERENCE. 


On the 31st of January, 1801, a 
Democratic State Convention, called 
to consider the inqiending ])eril of 
Disunion, assembled atTweddle Hall, 
Albany. It was probaldy the strong- 
est and most imposing assemblage of 
delegates ever convened within the 
State. Not less than thirty of them 
had been chosen to seats in Congress, 
wliile three ^ of them had been Demo- 
cratic candidates for GoA'ernor ; one 
of them once elected, and since chosen 
again. Though called as ‘Demo- 

* February 28, 18G1. 


cratic,’ there Avas a large and nio>t 
respectable representation of tlitJ old 
Whig l»arty, Avith a number avIio luul 
tignred as ‘ Americans.’ No (’on veu- 
tiou Avhich liad nominations to iniiko, 
or patronage to dispose of, Avas over 
so intliientially constituted. All sym- 
pathizing State officers and members 
of tlic Legislature Avere fonnally in- 
vited to participate in its deliberca- 
tions. Sanford E. Church, of Albion? 
was temporary Chairman, and Judge 
Amasa J. Parker, of Albfiny, Presi- 


* Horatio Seymour, Amasa J. Parker, and William Kelly. 
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dent. On taking the Chair, Judge guaranteoa of her rights as arc re- 
Parkcr said : quirod ; adding : 


“This Convention has been callod with 
no view to mere i).‘irty objects. It looks 
only to the great interests of State. We 
meet here as conservative anti rei»resentativo 
men who have dilferetl among themselves sis 
to measures of governmental policy, ready, 
nil of them, I trust, to saeriiioe such diifer- 
ciiees upon tlie altar of our oonimon taain- 
tpv. IIo bo in» true p}itnt>t who is not 
ivaily to vield his own prejutlices, to snrreii- 
tliT a favorite theory, and to dip even from 
liis own party l)hitft)rin, where such omission | 
may save his country from ruin otherwise 
iiievilablc. I Loud dicers. I 

“'flic peojile of this State demand the 
peaceful settlement of the (]uostions lliat 
Iiavc led to disimi«>n. They have a right to 
insist that there shall he conciliation, coll- 
ision, coiiipromise. While yet the pillars 
ofoiir political temple lie scatteriMl on the 
LU-oiiinl, let them he used to reconstruct tlic 
e'liiice. Tlie popular scniiment is tlaily ga- 
thering streiigtli, and will overwluliii in its 
progress alike those who se<‘k to stem it on 
the frail plank of party ]ilat forms and those 
who labor to ]»erverr it to mere party advan- 
tage. ICheiu's J'’ 

Th(j vcTiernblc Alex. 1>. «r<iliiis(m, 
,'if Ifticji, followed, ill nn address 
’vlr’cli lauded the ^ood uiiderstamliiig: 

V. '•.icli Imd always existtnl between 
tlii‘ Denioeratli* ]>arty and the South ; '• 
wMch he attributed to a mutual ilrcad ; 
of the undue extension and a.tr^rraii- ' 
dizenient of Federal j)ower. .He said : | 

“Til a su]ierfieial observer, onr ditVieiilties 
consist of revolutionary iiioveiiionts in the : 
Somhern States ; but these iiioveiiienls are 
only symptoms of a disorder, not the ilisonler , 
itself; ami, helbro we can treat the disonler I 
uiulerstandiiigly, with a view to its remedy. ^ 
wc must understand its cause *, and we shall ' 
fiiul it in the avowed ])rineiples on wliich 
the late, jiresidential elcetioii was condin-te'i 
to its linal triuiiiph — ]»rinciiiles inculcating 
sectional hate in place of federal kindne.‘|s; 
in direct contravention with the dying in- 
junctions of the Father (»f his Country, and 

the most eminent of his successors in the 
presidency, General Jackson.” 

lie proceeded to blame the Repub- 
litJiins, ‘‘ whose priiiciplos and c*oii- 
duct have produced the niiscliief,’’ 
for refusing to give ‘the South’ such 


“ What tlie guarantees should hois in vain 
for us to prescribe, having no power to either 
inaugurate them or to conduct, them to a 
successful consuniiiiation ; hut, speaking for 
the Democratic, parly of this Stale, and of, 
wo believe, the whole I'nion, and, imloed, 
for a vast body of cilizL*ns not ideiitilied 
with any party, we feel s.-ifc in saying thatf 
no guarantee will lie. unwelcome tliat shall 
give the South, and all il.q prop(‘rty, the 
same rights that arc or shall he possessed by 
the North ami its jiroperty : the same rights 
which tlie South jaisscssed at the comiiicnce- 
! iiient of the coiilcdcracy : Slavery heing at 
; that time no object of antagonism, hiit tho 
; coimiion institution of all tlie Statc-iluil one; 
j ami we will accord this e*pialiiy the more 
: readily, by rca.soti that, any .scltlemoni, which 
■ shall continue any inequality between tlio 
; Xortli and the Stuitli will he prtjmlieial to 
tlie peniianeiicy of tin* settlenicnt, and heiico 

• should not. be ollered by tbe Nortb, even if 

; the South, from a loveofibo rnion, should 
. be willii^^ to remain therein with le.ss tliau 
'• ail etpmlity of its advantages.’' 

! 1 Fe considered the prescrllied modes 

• of jimendino; tlui Cuustitiitioii, tind 
I then eoiitiiuied: 

‘‘Po.ssibly, all remedies may ho withheld 
till the seceded Stat«.s shall have beiMimo 
confederated toiretber ami refn..e to return. 
In the iio.ssihilil;, of this unhappy determi- 
nation, and wliii’h the present aspect of |»ar- 
ties compels ns to consider, we are certain 
th.-it tlie Mill of a largi* portion of the citi- 
Zi'iis of this State i.s again.'^t any armed coer- 
cion, on the part of the (Jeiieral or Slate 
governments, to restore tlie I nion by civil 
war; and, in this eonnectioii, we have seen 
with <lisappi\diati«)n tlie haste evim'ed by 
our Legislature to iiiihrue their hamls iu 
fraternal blood, and the pernicious zeal 
which, wirliniit even the ajiology of any le- 
gislative direcliiUi, induced tlie iranMiiissioii 
of this aggiV'^^ive inteiitiim to thegoveriiors 
of not onlv the seceded Stales, hut ot the 
I Ihinler Slates, who, at the time, were stnig- 
! giing to restrain their citizens fruin seces- 
sion? and tliu.s revealing to ii.s, that, unless 
our Northern people interfere, the mislakeii 
,seetionalism, wliieh has produee<l onr pre- 
sent inisforTuiies, is not to he correcteil by 
aiiY evidenee «)f its destriietiyeness, hut is to 
he contiiiiieil liy partisans, till tlie South i3 
either suhjugateil or destroyed.^ The advo- 
cates of this horrid violence against the doc- 
trines of our Deelaration of Independence, 
and which, if successful iu its object, w'ould 
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ron.stitiiTG a more radiral revolution in onr 
form of govcrnnieiit than even secession, 
ceriaiiily mistake not only the ago in wiiii'li 
we live, hut the i)eo])le whom ihev repre- 
pent, atnl who syni])atliizo in no desire to 
take a hloody revenge on tlioso who think 
they can live more peacefully and prosper- 
ously alone, than in a rnion wit,htlu»se who 
liave, for years, irritated tliem almost to 
madness, hy denouncing them as a reproaeli 
and a disgrace.'’ 

Jlr. Jolinsoii coiicliuled in tliorfo 
■words : 

“ Ihit we are asked, rather triumphantly, 

‘ Have wo a government T The ipu-stion is 
intended to imply, that the government 
must he stnnig eiiongli tor sell -]iivservaUon, 
■whatever may become a ne«*essary means. 
The answer is, that the government is as 
Ktrong as its founders conid agree t«> make 
it. Its weakness in emergeneios like tlie 
]»resent was fnivsiviiby the men that Irained 
the (\»nsrn!nl*»n; hut they soon perceived 
that tliey must take the Conslitiition as it 
now stands, or no confederation could he 
formed. If, therefore, we now attempt to 
Btrengthen the government hy coercive ac- 
tion, which all men kin>w its founders would 
have r«*jectod with scorn, ire are the revo- 
lutionists, and not the South; so jealous, in- 
deed, werellie States of re<lei’al interference, 
tliat its protection of tliein against dMr!ie>ti<’. 
violemte was proliihited, till tlie di.sinrhcd 
fitate a]»plied tor pn»teeti«m hy its legisla- 
ture, or hy its chief c.xeeulive wlieii the lo- 
gishitnre could not he convened. If. then, 
the Stales would not aceejit protection from 
tlie. giMieral government till it was ileiiiand- 
ed, how miU'li less would tliey have uccei»ted 
coerciciii agaiii.st their own aidions! The 
government was strong enough while cv- 
liietri'd by mutual good fellowship; hut no 
goveriiinent, and ours the lea-l (if all, is suyi- 
cieiitly strong to resist incessant aggraval ions. 
Finally, if Congress and onr States caimot 
or will not, win hack onr Soiitherri hrethivii, 
let ns, at least, jiart as friends; and then pos- 
Bihly, if experience shall, as we sni»poso it 
A\ ill, show the departed States that, in leaving 
the L’nioii. the;, have only deserted a iiapjiy 
homo, they may he willing f(j sin? ns to re- 
jidiiiit them: or. if they sliaj'l fiml a jn-rma- 
Jieiit separation more desiralde tiiaii rnioii, j 
wc Tiiay .si ill exist together .is useful and pro- | 
iltahlo iioi'ddiors, assist M.g eadi otlu'r when 1 
either is ihrc.iti ned hy injiisli(.;e from tho I 
nrftions of Kur-ipc; and the two sections, in- ! 
stead of wasiing their time and energies in 
tinarreling with each other about Slavery, 
will at least have more time to .severally em- 
ploy all their eiiergio.s in seeking their own 
pro.sperjty in their own way.” 


Gov. IToriitio Seymour followed, 
l)crutiiig tlio Jlepiiblicanfl generally, 
but csspecially those in Congress, as 
tlie responsible siiitbors of the perila 
now dai*k(»ning the National sky. 
lieferringto tlie refusal of the Rojuib- 
]i(?ans in Congress to (^(Miperato in the 
legalization of Slavery in tlie territo- 
ries, ho asked : 

‘‘What spectjicle do wo present to-day? 
Already six Stales have withdrawn from this 
confederacy. Jtevolnlioii has acliially be- 
gun. The term 'secession' divests it of 
none of its terrors, nor do argiiiiieiits to jirovo 
s(‘eession ineoiisistimt with onr C-oiistitiitioii 
stay its progress, or mitigate its evils. .Ml 
virtue, i»alriotism, and inlelligenee, seem to 
have lied from onr National Capitol ; it lias 
been well likem‘(l to tlie eoiillagration of all 
a'iylum for madmen —some look on with 
idiotic iinhtM'ility ; .s(»?»min .sullen sileiiee: :md 
some sealti r the lirehnui'ls whhdi consimio 
the fahru; ai>ov(‘ them, and bring upon all a 
c(»mmon dcstnietioii. Is there one r(3voltl]ig 
.aspect in this seem* which has not its parai- 
lel at the Cai>ilol of your eonntry ? l)o you 
not st*o then* the smisidess imheeility, tho 
garrnloii.s idiocy, the maddemsl rage, dis- 
plavrd with regard petty personal juissioiis 
ami p.arty purp(».ses, whih? tho glory, I ho 
honor, and the safely of tho country are all 
forgotten^ d’he same ]»ervading faiiati(Msin 
h.as brought evil U|)on all tlie lM.stirutioiis of 
our l;md. Oiir cimndies jire torn aMiinhT 
;:nf! desecrated to parti.<an purpose.s. The 
.. rong.s of niir loi al legislation, tho growing 
hurdeiis of delit and t.'i.xation, the gradual 
destriJei.ion of tin* AlVieun in the Free. Stjite.s, 
whicli i.s m.-irked hy each ivcnrring census, 
are all duo to the neglect of our own duties, 
cau.sed l»y the comiilete ai>sor)ui()M of ilio 
public miml hy ji .scnselcs.s, iinre;isonlng faua- 
licisin. The agitation of tho (piestion of 
Slavery lias thes far brought greater socia.I, 
mor.al, and legislative evils ui>(»u the pe(»plo 
of the free Stales than it has up(ui tho iiisti- 
tuti<»iis of those against whom it has la.‘cu 
excited. Tho wisdom of Franklin stamped 
upon tlie lirst. coin issued hy our government, 
the wise motto, ‘Mind your busines.s!’ 'J’lio 
violation of thi.s homely jirovorh, wliic.li lies 
.if. llm fouridaliori of the doe.trine.s of local 
rights, has, thus far, proved more hurtful to 
the meddlers in tho atlairs of others than to 
tho.so against whom this pragmatic actiini is* 
direoted.” 

Gov. Seymour proceeded to argiio 
that the Ni»rtli liad, thus far, Imd 
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greatly tlio fidvantago in tlie divLsioii 
or disposition (jf the I'^edoral territo- 
ries — tliat the (rliiiuis put tortlx on bc- 
liiilf of the South were just and retir 
Bonable — tliat the difforeiujo ought to 
bo settled by compromise —tliat we 
have no alternative but compromise 
or civil war — adding: | 

“Wo nro iulvisoil hy tljo corjsorvntivo 
Stfitosoi* Vir^iTiiaand Kontucky <hut, itlVnvo 
is to l»o ijsod, it must lu; oxoi-tod n.^faiiist tlio 
united South. It would l)u an ;i»-t ol‘ lolly 
and ni.-idness, in onterinjr upon this contest, 
to ninli'iTate our opponents, an<l thussiihje<-t 
ourselves to the disi^race ofdeleat in an in- 
^hu'ious warl’aro. Let us also see iT sueeess- 
tul eoi reion hy the North is less revolutioii- 
arv than sueeesstiil secO'i^ion hy the S<iulh. 
Sliall we prevent revolutinii hy hein;' Ion** 
ino>t in overthrow in the principles »)t’ our 
pivermnent, and all thnl makes it valiial>le 
to our pc'ople, and distinguishes it among 
the nations of the earths'' 

(b>v. Seymour i»i*o(‘eed(‘d to dilate 
on the valor and sagacity of the men 
of the South -the extent of their 
coiustline, rendering its etfeetual 
blockade nearly imi»ossible — the ruin 
t>f our own industry wliicli must rt.*- 
Bult fenm ci\il war- and to urge 
afresh the necessity of (Mjinju’oinise ; 
Baying ; 

“ The rpiestltm is simply this — SShall we 
Inive etimiu’omise f//’/t7* war, or <*ompromise 
uitluntl warf 

Jle urged that a compromise was 
iv^ninHl, not to ])a<dfv the States 
which have seceded from the I-nion, 
but to Bav (3 the Border States from 
fdlowiiig, by Btrougtbeiiing the hands 
of their ITnionists. 

There is 110 ])oiiit whereon men are 
apt to evince more gi tuTosity than 
in tlie sacrilice of otlier men's convic- 
tions. What /Acy may consider vital 
principles, but which w*' regard as 
besotted prcjudiircs or hypocritical 
pretenses, we are always willing to 
Buhordinate to any end which we 
consider bciicficeut. In fact, a frank. 


ingenuous confession of the errors 
and sins of his adversaries is one of 
the ])olilician''s commonest exhi])i- 
tioiis of sincerity and patriot ism. 
Tims (lov. S(;ymour conthincs: 

“Let us t;ik(i i-urc th:it irr do Tiot mistfikrt 
]>assioii uud jin-juil'u-L* :iiul j»:irtisMU juirposes 
tor jiriiieipli*. '1 lie cry of ‘ uo (7)111 proniisc’ is 
falsi; ill morals ; it. i.-. livasoii t«> the sj»int of 
I the Cimslitutiou ; it is iurulclily in n-liginu ; 

I the cross itself is a compromiso, ami is plcad- 
! cd hy many who ri‘l'u*^c all charity to their 
: fcllow-citizctis. Jt is the vital prim-ijflc of 
: social cxisicm'c: it tmites the family circle: 
j it sustains the chun*h, ;iinl upholds national' 
j itics. 

“ liut till! RcpuMicans complain that, hav- 
ing Won a victory, wc ask them to surren- 
der its fruits. Wc do not wi?«li them to i:ivo 
up any political advantMgi‘. Wi* urge mea- 
sures wliich arc deniamlcd hv the honor and 
the safety of our riiioii. Tail it he that they 
. are less conci-rneM than W’e are^ M ill liny 
■ a«lmit that tlicy have intere-nts antaLTouistie 
to tho-e of tlic wliolf commonwiaiili ' Aro 
they makinc* sacrilices. when tlicy ilo that 
which is reipiireil hy the common well'aref” 

Had NcsvKnghind sind some other 
of tlic Fnunont States n*volti.*(], 
lhrcal(‘n(*d to rcN’olt, after tli(‘ elec- 
tion of is.")!;, proclaiming that tlicy 
would never rccogni/i! nor obey Mr. 

; Buclianan as I Vcsident, unless am]»lo 
gttarantec's were accorded them that 
Kansas sin add thenceforth he regard- 
; ed andtnmted as a Free Terrirory or 
Slate, would any jironiinent Dimuo- 
crat have thus insisted tlntt this de- 
mand sin add he comjdied with ? 

. M'ould he have urged that the ipies- 
, lion of Freedom or Slavery in Kau- 
! sas should be suhinitted to a direct 
i ])opular vote, as the only means ot 
' averting (Mvil war i Yet Gov. Sey- 
mour demandoil the submission ot 
the Crittenden Compromise to sucJi 
a V(>te, under eircuinstanees wherein 
! (as Gov. Seward had so forcibly sta- 
* ted) the argument of fear ’ was the 
oidy one relied on, and Repnhlieans 
were to be coerced into voting for 
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that Compromise, or staying away 
from tlie polls; not that their eon- 
vietions had changed one iota, but 
because they could only thus avert 
tlie unutterable woes and liorrors of 
a gigantic and dos] aerate (uvil war. 

James S. Thayer (a Whig of 
other days) followed in a speech 
whi(di urged the call, by the Jjegisla- 
ture, of a constitutional State Con- 
vention, to niarcli abreast with simi- 
lar Conventions iij the Border Slave 
States, in (piest of ‘‘s»anc ])lan <»f ad- 
justment on this great (piestion of 
dillerence hctweiui tlie North and 
the South.” He conliniied : 

Jl'wc caruiot, wo ojin at loast, in an an- 
tliorilativo way junl a practical mantuM*, arrive 
nt tlio l-.s*'!'; «>r a ])cMcoalilo soi»arati«»n |iV' 
iiowod ciiccrs] ; wc can at loast i»y discus^iitin 
CMili^rliton, settle, ami concent rate the puhlic j 
Koiitinient in tlus SlaU; <»1‘ Now York ii]>on 
this »ph‘sti()ii, and save it Ironi that tear- 
ful current, that eircuitonsly, hut certainly, 
sweeps madly on, through the narrow ^rorire 
of ‘the eiiloreeniciit of the laws.’ to the 
fihoreh'ss oeeaii of civil war. |'(*heers. } | 
A;:{iinst this, under all cireninstaiices, in ; 
every place ami form, we must now :iMd at j 
all times oi»p(»se a roMihUe ami nnfalterinjj: ; 
resist aneo. 'Fhe ]»ul)lic mind will he.ar the j 
avowal, and let us make it tlnit if a revolii- j 
ti<jii of force is to hej'iii, it xhtiH hr imtutju- ■ 
rated at homo, ((.'heers. j Arid if the in- 
coFiiing Administration sliall attempt ti> { 
carry F>ut the line of ladicy that has been ■ 
foreslnulow’ojl, we annoJinci! that, wheii the j 
L.'indof lilaek Kepuhiic:iid.>in turns to hloo^- ! 

* The linrujor (Maine*) iiu’on <»f about this date 
(copied approvingly into TheViiuciruvUi. Kunnin.^ | 
of February stb), said : I 

“The dinicultii's l)ct\vr*cn tho -Vortli and the 
South nmst l«e t-oinjFroinised. or tho sc]>aratiori 
of the States sham, »k ukackmilk. H* the lle- 
piihlican [KU-ly n'tuse to go ihe full length of tho 
Critlomleu Aineiidmcnt — whi.-h is Iho veryle.ast 
tlio Kouili <;un nr ought to ta'i;o — then, here in 
Maine, not a l)eiTit»crat will he fouml who will j 
raise an arm against his bn r!in*n of the 1 

Frf>m one end of the Kioto tu tho other, let tho | 
cry of the J)omxT..cy bo, Coiii'UoniSK on Pjsack- 
ABLE JAEPARA I ION.” I 

The Detroit Free Preea of February .'id or 4 th 
(copied into The Cinciniudi Erupiirer of February 
6tli), more boldly and frankly said : 

“ We can tell tho Republican Legislature, and 


red, And seeks from the fragment of the 
Oonstitiition to construct a scutfokliiig for 
coercion — unother name for execution — we 
will reverse the order *)f the French Revo- 
lution, .ind save tho blood of the people by 
iinikiiig those who would inaugurate a reign 
of terror tiie first victims of u national guil- 
lotine.^ [Eutliusiastic applause.]'’ 

Mr. Tliaycr proceeded to argue 
that Southern Secjessioii, under the 
circumstances, was justified liy ur- 
gent considerations of necessity and 
safety. He said : 

“T1k> Democratic and Union p.arty at the 
North imnlc the issue at the last election 
with the Kepiihliean party tlnit, in the event 
of their success, ami the establishment of 
their ]»olicy, the Sontlu'rn States not only 
would go out of Ihe Union, but would have 
:idc<iuate eanse lor doing so. | Applause.] 
Who of ns iH'lieveil th;it, with the govern- 
ment ill the hands of a parly wliosu avowed 
policy was no more slave Stales, no further 
extension of Slavery, and asserting the power 
ami duly of (.'<mgress to prohibit it in all tho 
territories, that the Southern States inmltl 
remain in the I'uion * It see.ms to me, thus 
encompassed and mi*nace<l. they could not, 
with safely to tln*ir largest inleri‘st, and any 
prinleiit coiiMderation for their future cmi- 
ilition and welfare, eontiniie in the confed- 
eracy. Wliat would become, in twenty live 
years, of s.ooo.niiu of wliite people ami 
i.ouu,(MM) of slaves, with their natural iii- 
<•rea.se. widleil in by ( 'ongressiomd probiiii- 
lioii, besiege<l aiiil tbrealeiie*! by a parly 
i *)hiiiig the seiils of Federal power ami pat- 
roiiiige, tliat. ai'conling to the di»ctriue of 
the Ih’esideiit elect, must ‘arrest the furl her 
spnaul of Slavery,’ ami plaee the inslitulioii 
itself ” where the puldie mind will rest s:ilis- 

tlic Rcpuhlicaii di Ilia is t ration ttf Miehigau. and 
the iiepuhlieaii party everywhere. oii.‘ thing: 
that, if tho relu.-’al to rij]«*al tJie iNa’senal liberty 
law.s shall )>o ]- rsi.-ted in. and if tliore .shali not 
h»’ a cliango in Iho pi<‘Sent set-ming piirp'-.‘'e to 
yield to no aceoinmodation of the Xational diili- 
culties, and if iroops shall ho raised in tec North 
to inarch against, tho peoj>l(3 <4* Iho South, a jire 
in. thr. rmr null ajtrjn U n/Hm such trwips.^ 'n larh 
vu'U either ahp their inarch, idiotjetluu', or v'nmhtr- 
fnliu areftentlr it. 

"In other wordH, if, in the present posture of 
tho Kiipublieaii piirty toward the National flilli- 
ciilUc-s, war shall he waged, that war irill he 
fowjhl in the. Xorlh,. Wo warn it that the coii- 
lliet, which it is precipitating, will not he with 
tho South, hut with tens of thousand*- uf people •/« 
tfte North. When civil war shall (»irne, it w ill h® 
here in Michigan, and here iu Detroit, and ia 
every Northern State.” 
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fied in the belief that it is in the course of 
ultimate extinction V 

“This is the ])Ositiou I took, with 313,000 
voters in the ^tatc of New York, on the 
f)th of November hist. I shall not rectide 
from it; Jiavin;; admitted tliat, in a I'crtain 
coiitiiifjciicy, the Slave St^-ites would liave 
just and a<1equate causes for a separation. 
Now that the contiiij'emiy has happened. I 
ehall not withdraw that admission, hecaiiso 
they luive been unwise or un reasonable in 
the ^ time, mode, and measure of nalress.' 
[Applause.] 

“ Aside from ]»articiilar acts that do not 
admit of any justification, those who ima^ine- 
tliat tlie Soutliern States do not well know 
what they are abciut, forget that they have 
been forlifteen years lookin^r at this thiiijr with 
all its importance to their iarjirest interest, as 
well as to their safety, and mistake the deep 
and deliberate movement of a revolution ftjr 
the mere accidents and inchleiits wliich al- 
ways accompany it. [Applause.] There are 
some Democrats and (Jnion men who. when 
the fever for a fiijht has subsided, will wake 
up and wonder that they mistook the mad- 
ness of passion for the ^low of patriotism. 
Apiin: wo should consider that, whatever 
may he our construction of the Coiislitiitioa 
under wbi'di we live, as to any rijrlit under it 
for one or nuTe State.s to out of the 
I’ifniu, when six States, by ilie deliberate, 
formal, aiitlioritative a<*tiou of tbeir p«‘ople, 
dissolve their <*onnection with the jroverii- 
iiieiil, and nine others say that that dissolu- 
tion shall be ihial if the sece<lin;' memhers 
so i-lmose, annoniiciiifx to the North, ‘No 
interference; wo stand between ym and 
them.' (\'m you brinjf them haek ^ N<»! 

Enfor.-cinent of the. laws in six States is a 
war with titlteen. And, after all. to speak 
plainly on this subject, and reveal the true 
secret of the utter repugnance of tlie pe<»ple 
to resort to any eoereive measures, it is 
within their plain judi'iiieut and practical 
ctaiiiiiou sense, that the very moment y<ui 
go outside the narrow eirele of the written 
loiter and provisions of the (\mstitutioii of 
the I'liited State.s, you .are confronted with 
the ^reat worhl of facts, and tiiul this is not 
a (Miisolidated govoriftiieiil ; not a govern- 
ment of the whole people hi the .sense and 
meaning now attached to it. [ A[)plauso.r’ 

Mr. Thayer }>roceecled to speak of 
“coilreion” in ternm wliieli go far 
to olucSdate tlio outery siiieo made 
against alleged nsnrjuitions and dis- 
regard of personal rights in dealing 
with partisans of the Kcbellioii. Said 
he: 
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“Tt is announced tluit the Tiepuhlican 
Adiiiiiii.stralion will enforce the laws against 
and in all the seccjliiig Stjites. A iTu'e dis- 
criiniiiutiou inu>t he exerciseil in the per- 
foriii.-inc.e of tliis duty: not a hair's breadth 
outside the mark. You remember llie stmy 
of \\ illiam Tell, who, when tlm c(Miilitioii was 
imjio.^iod upon Jiim to .‘ihoot :ni apple from 
tlie head of his f»\vii child, after he had per- 
formed the ta>k, he let fall an arrow. ‘ For 
what is that ^’ said (le 4 er. ‘'I'o kill thee, 
ty'raiit, had I slain my hoy I’ [Cliei’rs. ] Let 
one arrow winged by the Feih-ral how striko 
the heart of all American cili/.eii, and who 
can nuinhcr the avenging darts that will 
cloud the licaveiis in the coiillict that Mill 
ensile? | I’rolinigefl apjflau.''e.l What, then, 
i.s^ the duty of the Siali* of New York? 
What bhall we say to our people when wo 
come to ineid this .state of fr.els i That tho 
I’nion must he i»reserved. Hut if that 
cannot he, what tlien? Pt‘itrtt(hlv arpn ra- 
tion. I .\pplan'<c. I Painful and Iiumiliafing 
Jis it is, let ns temper it with all we can of 
love and kindness, so that we may ycL ho 
left in a comparatively prosjieroiis condi- 
tion, in friemlly n*lalion> with anulher Con- 
federacy . I C 1 1 eers. J ' ’ 

Tlie Committee on Kesuliitioiis liav- 
ing report k 1, the veiKM’uhle ex-C'lian- 
celhir, lieiihiui H. Wnlwortli, ap- 
]»e:ired on the platform in sn})port of 
the second, ^vldeli eariK'stly depreca- 
ted civil war ; saying : 

“ Civil War M ill not restore the T'nion, 
Imt Mill defeat, forever, its reconslruelioii.** 

Said tJie e.x-Cliancellor : 

“ It Mumld be as brutal, in my opinion, to 
semi men to biiteher our own brothers nf tlio 
SoMtberu States, as it. would be to massacre 
Them in tin' Norllierii States. We are told, 
ln)M ever, that it is our iluty to, and w e must, 
enforce tlie hiw^. ^bit M'liy — ainl w liat laws 
are to he eiiforeod ? There M'ere laws that 
M’ero to he enforced in the time of the Ame- 
rican Kcvolntioii, and the Hritish Parliament 
and Lord North sent armies here lo enforce 
thorn. 

, “ Hut M’hat did Wasliington .siy in regard 

j tti the enforeement of those law s i That 
I mail — honored at homo and abroad more 
' than any other man on earth ever was hon- 
■ ored-did he go for enforeing tlio laws*? 
I No, he w ent to resist laws that were oppres- 
’• sivo against a five people, ami agaiii.^t the 
! iitinstico of M'hicli they rebelled. [Loud 
cheers. | 

“Did Lord Chatham go for enforcing the 
laws? No, ho gloried in dofeiiso of tho UK 
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ortio!^ of A)nerioa. ITo niiulc monio- 
ral>io i]ec‘]aratioii in the British I’nrlhiiiieiit, 
‘If 1 was an Ainoriean eiti/LMi instoail of 
boiii'f as 1 am, an Englishman, 1 never would 
8u!>mit to sindi laws ~n over, never, never!’ 
[Proloii;re<l applause. ]” 

A single voi(ui was raiso<l in dissent 
from these inculeatioiis. A Atr. El- 
seiler liaviiijr ])ro|K)sed to amend one 
of tin? re[>c»rte<l res<dutitni8 hy an as- 
sertion tliat, if the Federal (nivcrii- 
ment slioiild und(M*take to “ use fore(»,” 
‘Minder the sjjeeions and iintimable 
pretense of enioreint^ the laws," it 
would |»liiny‘e the nation into civil 
war," and been warmly siijiported 
tlierein bv .Mr. Thayer ami others, 
.Tlon. (Jel). W. Clinton/- <.f Jhillalo, 
rose in •: position, ami Kiid: 

‘MVo all a.-rivo iu (K*te-lin;C the vtu-y 
tlum;j!it of war. [Applause. | But i-< our 
eouiifry i/'Mie.' Is the I uiou di>'Jolvt*df Is 
there no ^oiwniuu-nt. Inniiiiii: St.-itfs 

in peaee aufl harmony! Why, I lu* proposi- 
tion was heforo you, lim miiiutf*^ airo, th.-it 
this Toiiou was (lissolved, ami you voted it 
down, (iod yranlitmay for eve” coiitiiiue! . 
fApplaust'. i Oh I h'tus conciliaTo our errin;jf 
hrethrm who, umlvu* a stiMucro <1 hisimi, 
Inoa*. as tlirv say, s.‘cc(li.‘d !’rom us: hut, lor 
(iod’s sala*. do not let us humhh* t.lK!.:rIorioii.s • 
gowruiiii-fir, under which we have liecu so 
hajipy ! — which has <Ioue, and, if we will hy 
juilicioiis iii«*;ius susttiin it, will ycl d«>, * 

irnieh for the happiiics.s of inankiiid. j.Xj)- 
plause. I ! 

(iciitleiueii : I hate to use a word that ; 
would oti’end iriy Sfuithcru hrotlu-r, errinvr [ 
as he iloes; hut W(.* h;ivo rcachcl a time ' 
when, as ji iiuiu — if you please, as a Iteiiio- | 
crat / mu.st ?ia.i /)Iaiii ti-rrjjs. There is no ■’ 
such thiii!' ns le^ml .sceessioii. There- is no j 
Hiicli tljinjj, I say, indess it is a secession , 
whicli is auihorizcd liy the ori:rinal ctun- | 
pact, — and f he Constiiutiim of these rniteil j 
States was intended t<> form a lirfii and per- 
petual Eiiijm. |(dieers/ There is no war- 
rant I'or it in ’.he t’oustituliori. Where, then, 
do you IiikI the warrant for it? It is hi the 
unhappy delusion of (iur Southern href.liPiM!. ' 
who d niht our love fur them and our attaidi- 
mont to ;:io OonstitnlicTi. Let ns remove 
that illusion. We will try to do it. But if 
Beoe.sshm he not lawful, old what is it? I 
use tlio term reluetantly hut truly — it i.s re- 
bellion! [Cries of ‘ iVo! No! revolution. ’| 


Tt is rohollion 1 rebellion against the noblest 
^ovcrninont that man over fniniod for his 
own benefit and for the benefit of the world.” 
“[A VoKUs: We are all rebels, thon.j” 
“Judj'o Clinton ; Maybe so, sir. (lon- 
tlenioii, this secession dootriiio is not a now 
tliing. The people li.avo passed upon it. 
TJiey ])assed upon it in tlie last war. You 
may do wliat you jdease, iny friend; but I 
never, never can bo prevailed upon to see, 
by any process of reasoninj?, by any impulse 
of feeliii^% that the llaiTfonl Ooiivenlion was 
not what the people of the Bnion pronounced 
! it — :i damnable treason. [A|»j>lause.| WJiut 
I i.s it — tbi.s secession? I am not speakinj^ of 
! the men. I love the men, but I. bate trea- 
j sdii. Wliat is it, but the iinllilicatiou of all 
i tlie riirlits of the rnited States, and the exe- 
' ciition of the laws ! A threat to reject them, 

: in :irms! Jt is nnllilieation by tlie wbole- 
! sale. 1. ftu* one, have venerated Aniujuw 
,1ack's<in, and my blood boiled, in ol<l lime, 
wlien that hrave patriot and soldier of De- 
! m«»cr;i<‘y said — ‘ I'lie Lhnon--it iiiU‘*t and 
sliall he preserveil I’ | (-.oud applause, j l*re- 
servo it ! Preserve it ! Why should we 
preserve h, if it w»»idd he the lliin.'.' that 
these ;;»“ii!lciiu‘U wouhl make it— that this 
amendment would make it! Why should 
wc lovi* a ji-oviTiimcur tiiat has no dijruity 
and no power? [Applause.) Admit the 
doctrine, .Mild wluil have \ on? A j^ovtaai- 
meiitthat no m:in who is a freem.an ou.irht 
to he coiileiit tor one day to live umh i*. 
Atlmit it, and any Slate, of its own sovereiun 
will, may rclirti from the I'nion! Look at 
it f<»r;i momiMil.. Coii.i^ivss, forjustcaus»‘,— 
for free tra<le or sailor's riirlits — declart'.'. w ir. 
Oil! wliei’e is your pfverinmmt I Vv liy 
shouhl it ! Wliat ri;.rhl has it to dei’la'v 
war! 'I'hc CoUrtlitulion iuvi-sted that po\\o.‘ 
in it, hui one Stale sa\s, ‘ War is not for me — 

I seci'de.’ Ami si> aiioihiM'and nnother, ami 
the j'ovcrniUL-nr is rendered powerless. • 

**J uiidcrstaml thi.s ainendniLMit to have 
tliis point, ami no other. Jt is perfectly uu- 
•r.Mtory ami iHelcss, unless ir has this point, 
l)ecau>e all t.'ie other points for wiiieli it can 
provide are ilivaily piTivided for in the reso- 
intion. it is this : Yon shall use no foive to 
pruteet the [iroperty of tlie LTiitwl St.ates, to 
retain it in your possession, or to collci-tyoiir 
revenue for the common beiielit, ami the 
payment of the common debt. Now, I am 
willing to say, tb.it the fifovcniment is false 
to itself, false to us, and false to all, if /t 
should use more than necessary force tor 
these purposes; but I am not prepared to 
hiimblu the j^eiieral fjovenimeiit at the leet 
of the secedirif^ tStates. [Applause.) I 
uiiwiilin^ to say to the government, ‘You 
must abandon your projKirty — you must 


^fSoii of the illustrious Be Wilt t-Iinton. 
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cea^e to collect the revenues, because you 
are throateiied !* 

“Jn other words, f^eiitleinon, it seems to 
me — and I know I speak the wishes of my 
constituents, — that, wliile I nlihor coercion, 
in one sense, us war, I wish t«) f»reaerve the 
clif?nity of the government of these United 
States as well. [Applause.]'* 

Mr. Elseffer’s aiii(3ii(lmcTit was 
tlit!rciijM>ii witlidrawn, and the ori^i- 
]iid riisolutioiis iinjinummsly adopted. 

They are eiijlit in iiuiiiber; wliere- 
of t!ui first affirms tliat “ the crisis 
intt> wliieli tlu; country lias Uccn 
thrown” lias Leen ])rodnccd Uy ‘'“the 
conflict of se(*tional ])assions and 
that the calainilies now irniiiineiit of; 
civil war can only he averted hy con- ' 
cessions. The second ('ondcnins a ! 
resort t(» civil war, on the ]>Jirt of the ; 
Federal (iovcrnnient, asstirtiiiir that 
‘‘ civil war will not restore, the Fnioii, 
hut will defeat, for ever, its recmi- 
stniction." The thinl calls for con- 
ciliation, coiK'.ession, and compromise, 
dechiriiii:^ that ‘‘ it would be iinuistrous 
to refiiso them.” The fourth deidares 
that it is eminently fit that wc shoidd 
listen to the ai»j)eals of loyal men in 
t!ie border States. The lifth ap])roves 
of the (h’ittcndon ])ro|)osition, and 
nri^es that it he submitted by the 
Le/ri latiire to a vote of the electors 
o^* Hd.s State. The sixth nr^es ii[)on 
(loiii^ress “ adeqnat(Mncasnn‘s of eon- 

'* The Alhifuij Ar^jus^ for ••xaiuiik*, of N«»vfmlu‘r 
in. 18r>0 — fj)ur d;iys;irtiM’ 11m* elortUv.i of Mr. l.in- 
c<>hi — tiius clearly and teiiiperately e\press«'d 
tht* viow geiwrally taken of the Secession move- 
ment by the Domoeralic jonrnals of Ihe Free 
St.'iti‘s : 

“ Wo are not at all Rurprise<l at- loe inanifesta- 
tiorm of feeling at the Sontli. We ex peeled ami 
predieted it ; aud for so do.iig were ehar/e.! ky 
the Uepuldican press witli favoring duunion; 
wliile, in fact, we simply enrreetly appreciated 
tho feeling of that section of the Union. We 
Bynipalhizo with and jnslily tho Stmlli, as far as 
tills — ^their rights have been invaded to the cx- 
trerao^ limit possible within tho forms of the 
Constitution, aud, beyond this limit, their fecl- 


ciliatiori,” juid rcrpiests the Legisla- 
ture to tube steps towtird the sum- 
moning of a Convention of the Stutes. 
The seventh urges aeornjdiaiicc with 
the retpiest of the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia for :i meeting t>f CoimnisHoners 
at Washington, and asks the Legis- 
lature of New York to apjioint Com- 
missioners tlieroto ; and, in case of 
its failure, names si‘veii eminent citi- 
zens — not 01 ui of them a. 1 tepid >1 lean — 
as such (/ommissI«»ners. TIkj eighth 
implores ‘‘ the States in the attitude 
of secession to stay the sword and 
save tho nai i«>n from civil war.” so as 
to give time for perlecting a c*omj)ro- 
mise; a]>pealiiig nl.^o to the non- 
si‘ceded Southern States to act in a 
similar sjuril. Committees wito ap- 
pointed to ])rcs(‘nt these ivsohitions 
to Congress and to the State I.c^gis- 
latnre, as al.<o to eornspond with 
other States ; and then the (Joiivim- 
: tion adjourned, after empi>wering its 
PrcMilent to ri*eonvcue it in his dis- 
: cretion. 

I The action of this Convention was 
; of great moment under two distinct 
Ms[»eets; lirst, as indicating truly and 
clearly tlie light in whirh the Seees- 
’ sion movenn*nt was regarded hy the 
’ ‘ eonservativif ])olitieians of the 
• Xortli ; ‘ si'comlly, as revt'cding toilio 

iijgs liavi* hi'i'ii iiisulii'il a!ii| their interests .‘Hid 
Ih'iior M-'.-Miled l»y ulnioHl c'vry pussihle furm of 
donimelaiiuii and isivcelivo; ;m<l, if we deoiiu'd it 
ei'rtiiin that iho real uunhh^^ iIk* Uepiililleaii 
partv C'>nM bo cuitumI into tia* administration of 
tho Federal (iiworniniMit. and beeomo llio por- 
j iiiaiM'iit pt'liey i»t' the nation, we siioiild think 
that all tiio in-irmets of solf-pro'^orvulien and of 
ma.nlK^id rigliifiilly impollod them to a ivsort to 
rovohilion amt a si‘i»araiion from the I'niou, and 
wo w.inl'l applaud them and wish thoiii God 
speed ill tliL« ailoptioii of suoh a reinoily.” 

Til llio same spirit, Hie Hoehefitfr Union, two 
or three days later, argued tliat tho tlireatcncd 
seoessioii of the Slave Slates was but a eounter- 
of the Personal Liberty bills and other 
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South the probiihle aetion of those 
‘conservatives,’ should tlie Union he 
constrained to defend itself bj forcie 
against a slaveholding eft'ort for its 
disintegration and overthrow. And, 
wliatever may Jiavc been the intent 
of those assembled, it is certain that 
the sentimeTits expressed by Messrs. 
Parher, A. 11. .Johnson, Seymour, 
Thayer, etc., and the approving re- 
sponse wliieh they elicMted, were hailed 
by the (mginei'rs of Setu-ssion as proof 
positive tiiat they would either not 
be Ibreibly 0 ]>j»nsed at all, or would 
have no dillieiiltv in overeo 
the help of their sym])athlyjng friends 
and allies in the Free States, any 

WMSure-* to slaveholdin^ ;it the 

Norlli. .’■' li'l Tht: I'tn'nu. : 

•Mlostrii'linjr our ri*!ij:iilv.s to ;i(‘lufil violations 
of the (V)ijv!iiiul.j<iti, till* North Iiavolod lliewa.v, 
and lor a period have hoen ///»* .soUmihnthis 
or !i^'' 4 rossors. For mativ yoars, laws havt* Iwvn 
on til'* statiito-hooks of Norlln ri atos. which 
>vore passi'd with tin* avowed oiijcct of pn*v«*nt- 
iri^ tlur “delivering up' of fugitive whieli 

Iho (\»ii<titution says, *.'//«<£/ hr dflivi-i’ed up.' 
Owing to tlielr dillhreut cireum stance.'', S>>/ifr ru 
St.Ues have h.-eii <*iiahl(*d to .si-cuia* tht-'** cJie- 
ri.'^lwd ohji'Ct hy violating tliC Vouslilutioii in a 
way that, docs tiot, ii(‘i?i}s>iiate secession from, i»r 
a dissolution of, the riiioii. Owing lo !//.•//• 
jieciiliar l•ircllmstan^•cs, the States can- 

not I'l'taliato upon the North witlioiit taking 
ground for secession fpirri or a di.'^.solntion of tin* 
Union. IJut, in resorting to this nnslc and 
measirt* of redress, tliey siuijily followed the 
exain])l<* si-t hy Norlln.*rn States in n'ulnflntj Uni 
Coii-sUhil.nii to snrk nil extent. a» Un y nrr,s- 

sary to f.>i> nie tln-ir i‘hj>i:ts. The Nortiicn: Slates 
stopjied at one given point in their <-areer of 
nullilieation, heeause they had no ohjeet to gai;i 
by going further. Tim Somhorn .Statc.s propose 
lo stop at another given |joint, wliieh, in tln-ir 
judgment, is iiiiln*at.ed hy llie nece-s.-jitios of their 
po.sition.” 

^ TJm AUnjuy Ary ns of X'lV. 12, ISt'iO, said: 

“Should si-ei*ssion from tin Union ho actually 
attempu-d hy .'outh Carolina .'d iiic, or in connec- 
tion with other Slates, it will he a most iriiporlaiit 
que.stioii for the jirosent an i next Adininihtrn- 
tion, how it siiall ho troau d. Shall it ho mot by 
fore-* ? .Shall !)ic t'lHitarv powi*r of tin* (!ovi*ni- 
mciit Im enip’.oved to retain si-eeding States 
within tljp (hiion. ami compel them to yield 
obedience lo the rcipiiremetil.s of the Constitu- 
tion? Waiving, ill what wo now havu to Hay, 
all qno.stioii aiioiit Iho riyht of socossiori, wo be- 
lieve that, as a matter of practical admiuislrttiion, 


resistance to their purpose that might 
be oliered.® Mr. .Koscoe Conk ling 
attests that, w'licu tJie jiroccctlings of 
this Ooiiveiitioii rcaclicd Washington, 
they were hailed with undisguised 
exultation hy the Secessionists still 
lingering in the halls of Congress; 
:inc of whom said to him triniri[)hant- 
ly, “ If yunr Presitlent should attempt 
coi‘rcion, he will liave more opposi- 
tion at the North than he can over- 
come.” ® 

The “ Peace Conteren(a\” or Cori- 
! gress, so ealled, Avas assembletl on the 
! unnnimoiis invittitioii of the I^egisla- 

i iioitlicr Mr. r.uehamin nor Mr. Lineolii will em- 
i pltjy force again.^l the seceding State.-i. If South 
i Carolina, or any oilier Stal«*. through a i*onv(*n- 
I tion 4»f her pi . shall formally Heparale her- 
froiii Iho l iiioii, prohahly both itio pre.seiit 
aiidlheiK?xl Kxeeiilivo will simply let In -r alone, 
i and quk'ily allow all the fmieiams of I la* l*'i-di*rjd 
I ilovornineut witliiii her limits lo he suspomh-il. 

• AnyoUi'f inmlft hr inmlin ss ; us it Would 

at onoe enlist all the SonlhiM’ii Stales in thocm- 
troversy, and piling'* th(^ whole country into a 
eivil war. The (irsi gun tired in tlm w;.y of 
forcing a si-<*odin j' St ile haek to Jier allegiatnn 
to ihe Union, wo'ild jirohably ]>rovo the km-llof 
its iiiial di>meml»enni iiL. .X.-i a matter of jtolii-/ 
and wisdom, ihen lore. indepenrlcnt of theqnc.'!- 
iloii of right, we Hhould deem re.^ort lo force 
most disuslruus.'’ 

The Nr w York lArn-'f/ of Xovemher hth — the 
! third day after that of the rresidcntial election — 

I in its leading editorial, had said: 

I “For far loss I hail this [the eloetiou of I.Iii- 
j coin], our fathers seccdcil from (Jreat Ihitaui; 

: and Uiry Ir/t r’-rolnf.i'uii nrynnl::eU, in. firry to 

nrt irhtnmr i- i’i drninnth’l hy pvhfv' lyonnoi. 
The cold « •deni I ion is held togctlier only lo pul)- 
lie opinion. Fiaeh Slate is orgaiiiy.ed us ti «-oin- 
pletc govcrniiMMit. holding tlie piirsi* and wield- 
ing the Hword, \iossrssiny the riyht ht hnok thr. tie 
of the Cfm/ri/rnit.uH tis a 7 uitioiL iniyht break a tmihj^ 
awl to rejiH coercion, m a natiou miyht f'f jful nn o- 
Uoercioii, if it were poHsihle, is out 
i of the question.” 

The (Jharleshm Courier of Novomhor, 18110, 
announced the formation of Military org.iniziii' 
tioiis in various parts of the North in defense of 
‘Southern rights.’ Allentown. Pa., was speei- 
llod as ono of tho points at wliieh Buch forct*S 
were mustoring and drilling. 
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turo of Virginia,- and convened" in 
Washington one montli prior to 
Mr. Lincoln’s inauguration. Thir- 
teen Free States were re]»rescnted, 
viz.: Maine, New llain])sliire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Iiho«le Island, 
CoTinecticut, New York, New »Jer- 
Boy, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Iowa; and scjveii Slave 
States, viz. : Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, 
Tenn(‘ss(?(i, and Misstniri. Fx-Presi- 
dent Jidjn Tyler, of Virginia, was 
called to the (Jhair. On jriotion of 
Mr. Janies (jiithric, of Kentucky, it 
was® 

“ That a Committee of one from 

caeli State lie aiipoiiited hy the Commission- 
ers tbercMif, to he nominated to llie Presi- 
dent. and to he a|)]iointe<l hy liiiii, to whom 
shall he referred the resolutions of the State 
of Viiyinia, and the other States rei>reseiit- 
cd, and all propositions for the adjustment 
of exist dillienlties hot ween States; witli 
authority to report what they may deem 
ri^rld, necessary, and proper, to restore har- 
mony and ])reservethe Cnioii; and that they 
repnrt on or before Friday.” 

This Coiniuittco was composed as 
follows : 

Maine, Lot M. "Morrill ; Xne FTampfilnre, 
As.a Fowler ; Venitont^ Ililaml ITall; Man- 

So early as Nov. :’»0, ISOO. Gov. John lA'tcher. 
of Vir'.dnia. wlio, as a Doii^las Prinoerat and 
former anti-Slavery man, was rejrarded as aiiioiii^ 
the most moderate of Southern poliliciaiis, in an- 
swer to a Unitm letter from Hev. J.ewis P. Clover, 
a Pemoerat of Sprimtliold, III., had said : 

“ r now consider tlto overthrow of tin' rnion 
ahsolntcly eorlaln. South Carolina will secede ; 
and the chain, on«’c broken, is not very likely to 
be renuited. * ♦ ♦ Unless s:imet.hinir shall be 
spmfilij done to <|nict the appre hcnsioiia of the 
South, the Uiiiou is gone beyond all hope.*’ 

Mr. Clover ropliod, Htutinj? that he Inui shown 
Oov. L.'a letter to Mr. Lincoln (wlio aiskod Mr. 
C., whether it was just to hold him resiionsiblo 
for the Personal Liberty bills, etc., which he had 
never favored), and trusting that the Presiiieut 
elect would “be found a fHend to tho South.*' 
Gov. Letcher responded (Dec. 25, 1860), saying: 


sachiisettfi^ Francis B. Crownin shield; If h ode 
hland, Siimiicl Antes; donuej'liviif. Roarer 
iS. Baldwin; Xe^eYork-, David Dudley Field ; 
Nno Jerxei/^ Peter D. Vrotnri ; Pvnnayha- 
Thomas Wliite; Ohio, Thomas Ewing; 
Indittna, Charles B. Smith; JlUnoix^ Ste- 
phen K. Logan ; James Harlan ; I)rht^ 
ware, Daniel M. Bates; Xorth Carolina^ 
Thomas linllin ; Virginia, James A. Seddon ; 
Kenlael if, (dirlirie: Maryiand, liev- 

erdy Juimson ; Tenniitsn', F. K. Zullicolfer; 
Minmnri, A. W. Donlphim. 

Mr. Giithrio, from the majority of 
BJiul Committee, ou tlic IStli, imule a 
I report, roeonniuMtdlng several nmeiid- 
meiits to he ingrnt’ted on tlie Federal 
Const it utioTi ; wliieh {imeudmeiits, 
ns p(*rfec*tc?d and voted on ])y the 
Coiiferenee, will hereafter he given. 

Ctov. Kog(‘r S. Baldwin [Repnhli- 
eau ], ol‘ (’ounectieiit, made a dissent- 
ing re])ort : reeommending that, in- 
stead of tlio aforesaid aniendmentB, 
tins body adopt and reeonmuMid flic 
suggestion of the Legislature of Keii- 
tueky — that of a Gimeral C^mveiition 
of the States. [Ilis ]n*opositioii will 
he given in full, in eouneetion with 
its disposal hy tlie C’onferetH'e. | 

i^Ir. James A. Seddoii, of Virginia, 
made another miiu>rity report, where- 
in he affirms that the majority report 
would not ])e aeeeptahle to A^irgiiiia, 

**I TOg;\r«l Iho government now doomed, 

^ beyond a coniingein'v. to <lo.«!tniclioti. * * * i 
I have lost all hope, as 1 see no disposition in llie 
I fi*cc Sijitcs to ailjnst tin* I'Oiilrover.'iy. We have 
[ Just heard from Washingloii th.at the Hcpiihli- 
i cans have presented their nltimatiira; and I say 
I to you, in >iiieeriiy ami sorrow, that ii will never 
I he* assent eil to. 1 beliove niin>ty-niiie men out 
j of every hundred in Virginia will repudiate it 
; with scorn. Cmservative a.s T am, and laboring 
i as T have hcvu for months to seeurc an adjnst- 
inciil. licfore 1 will assent to that proposition, I 
will weleomc eivil war with all its horrors. It 
would ho disiionorable in the South to accept it; 
aud my motto is, ‘Death before di.shonor.’ ” 

Such were the Snutheni Unionists wljom tlio 
liepuhliL^ns were expected to conciliate, aud 
stigmatized as repelling. ^ 

' Adopted January 19, 1861. 

® February 4th. * Ou tho 6th. 
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because it gave less to the Soiitli 
than even the Critte?idcn Coinpro- 
iiiise; whereas, Virginia required the 
■whole of that, and something 'more. 
He j>roposed sundiy amendments to 
tlio .Federal Constitution, in addition 
to the guarantee to Slavery, forever, 
of all territory south of 3G° 30'; one 
of which secures to every slaveholder 
tlio ri<yht to take his slave tliroiiijli 
any non-slaveholding State or terri- 
tory, in passing from one slaveliold- 
ing State or territory to another ; and 
also se(*ures to him prote(*ti<»n for his 
slaves as pro] )erty, while at sea on such 
a journey. Another is in these words: 

“Articu*: 7. 1. 'riic oKm-Hvc fr;in- 

oliisw jiikI tlio rifjfljt fo Iiohl ofln'o, wlietlior 
Fodorjil, tt?rrilorial, or iminiripal, shall 

not be rcisi'd by porsons wli(.» arc, in 
whole or in ])art, dl' the AlVieaii ra<‘ 0 .” 

Another of these amendments ])re- 
sumes, and retrognizes, the right of 
])ea<*eal.)l(‘ Stfite secession, und(*rtak- 
ing to guard against its ahuses. 

Mr. Charles A. Wicklitfe, of Tvem- 
tucky, proposed Unit this Convention 
request the several States which have 
passed Personal Liberty bills, to ab- 
rogate tliem : also, tliat they allow 
slaves to be carried across their soil 
res]iect:ively. 

Mr. Amos Tuck [Iiejmblican'|, of 
New riairijisliin!, submitted an Ad- 
dress to the Peo])le of the United 
States, “deploring the divisions and 
distractions that now aillict our coun- 
try,” but de])recating secession (*r vio- 
lence, and insisting tliat “ the Consti- 
tution of tlie Ilnitfid States, pr<»perly 
understood and fairly eidbrced, is 
equal to every exigency.” Mr. Tuc^k’s 
address cdosed with three resolutions; 
•which will be given hereafter. 

Gov. S. P. Chase, of Ohio, pro- 
posed that this Convention adjourn 


to the 4th of April, to enable other 
States to be represented therein ; but 
this was not agreed to. 

After several days’ discussion and 
consideration, with votes upon vari- 
ous amendments, Mr. David Dudley 
Field, of New York, moved to amend 
the (kmimittee’s rei)ort, hy striking 
out § Y, and inserting as follows : 

“A uTicLK 1 . No Statu shall wit hdraw from 
the riiioii witlioiit the coiisetit of nil tlio 
States, fxiven in a Convention of the States, 
eonveiiiMl in jMirsnaiiec of an a<!t passed hy 
two-thirds of each House of Conjyress.’’ 

This proposition was rejected,*® as 
follows: 

Ava — Connectient, Tllinois, Tndinna, Iowa, 
Maine, Ma.Nsaehnselts, New Y<irk. NewIIaiiip- 
shire, Veriiiont, Kansas — 10. 

N OKS- -Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Missouri, New Jersey, North (^iroliua, Ohio, 
I'eimsylvauia, Khode Island, Tennessee, Vir- 
j;inia--ll. 

Mr. Guthrie's report at length 
coming np for action thereon. Gov. 
Baldwin mos ed a substitution for s.nid 
I re])ort of his proposition aforesjiid; 

! which was in the following words : 

“ nV/cmr-v.iinhappy ditVereiiees exist which 
Jiave alienated from each other pm tions of 
the ])co|.Ie (»f the T oiled Slates to such an 
c\l»,Mit as seri(»usly (ti dislurl) the peace of 
I be nation, and impair the regular ami etii- 
cient action of the ( lovcrnmcnt witliin Hie 
I sjihere of its constitutional jiowersaiid ilutles: 

(rhcrtui*, the I.c;^islatnrc of the State 
I of Kentii(‘ky lias made application to Con- 
givss to call a Convention for proposiiif? 

; aiiieiidmciits to the C'onstitntion of the l.'iii- 
! ted States: 

'"‘Aud irhrr(a»^ it is believed to be tbo 
opinion of the people of other Slates that 
amendments to the Conslilntiori are or may 
hecoiiie necessary to seiMire to the jieople of 
the I’nited States, of every section, the full 
and e«nial eiijoynieiit of their ri^^hts and lib- 
erties, so far as the samo may depend for 
their security and ])rotertioii on the powers 
{'ranted to or withliehl from tho (rciieral 
(rovernineiit, in ]mi‘siiaii<^o of the national 
{lurposes for whicli it was ordained and 
e.stalilished : 

'‘"And wfn'rettH^ it may bo expedient that 
such arneiidirierits as any of tlie States may 


” February 26, 1861. 
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desiro to have proposed, should bo proscntod 
to the (Jon volition in siu‘li Ibriii as tho re- 
fipoi^live States desiring the same may doom 
proper : 

“Tliis oonvention does, therefore, reooin- 
mciid to the several States to unite with 
Kentucky in her application to (congress to 
call a (Convention for ]>ropo.sing aiiieinlinents 
to tho Constitution of the Unitecl States, tt) 
ho suhinittcd to tlio liOgislatures of the s<fV- 
eral States, or to conventions therein, for 
ratilication, us the one or tho other mode of 
rati licjit ion may ho i)ro])osed hy (Jongress, in 
aceonlanco with the provision in tho tifth 
arti<'lo of the ('onstitution 

wliicli was cleleatetl liy the lollowiiig 
vote : 

Ays— Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Now York, New lljiinpshire, 
Vermont -8. 

.N«>i:s — Delaware, Indiana, Kentucky, Ma- 
ryhmd, Missouri, New Jersey, North (Jaro- 
lina, <.)hio, Pennsylvania, Phode Island, IVii- 
liessee, Virginia, Kansas — Hi. 

Mr. Seddoirs jimjcct, extdiiding 
that part which piMvidcs lor State 
Boctjssioii, was likewise inovtul as a 
Bulislitiite, aiul deleuted hy the fol- 
lowing vote: 

Ays— Kentucky, Missouri, Xortli Carolina, 
Virginia — 4. 

Noks — C oimccticnt, Oehnvare, Illinois, 
Titdiiina, Maine, Mashaclnisclts, Maryland, 
New Jersey, Nonv York, New Hampshire, 
Ohio. IVninsylvanhi, Klnido Islai . eiiiies- 
soe, \’criiiotit, Kansas — Hi. 

Mr. James 15. (’lav,” of Iventiickv, 
now moved a very hnig substitute, 
which v;as substtiutialK Mr. IScddoifs 
over again; wliicli was rejected by 
the following vote : 

Ays- Koritueky, Missouri, North Caro- 
lina, Toimesseo, Virginia— •'5. 

N«»ks — (Jonnootiont, Pelawaro, lllimMs, 
Indiana, Maine, MassMcImsetts, Maryland, 
New Jersey, Now York, New iraiiipshiro, 
Ohio, I*omi»yJvaiiia, ithodc Island, Ver- 
mont — 14. 

Air. Tuck’s proposition, consi.sting 
of an address and tliree resolves, was 
now moved tis a substitute, llis re- 
Bolves were as follows : 

“ 1 St. Th.at tliis Convention rec- 


ognize the well understood proposition thiit 
the (Jonslitiition of tho United States gives 
no ]juwer to (Jongross, or any branch of tho 
Federal (lovcrmncnt, to interfere in any 
manner with Slavery in any of the States; 
and we are assured,!)}' ahundant testimony, 
that neither of the great political organiza- 
tions existing in the country contemplates a 
violation of the spirit of tlie Constitution in 
this rogjird, or tlie i)ri)cnring of jiiiy amend- 
ment thereof, l)y whii-h (.'ongros, or any 
department t)f tlie (Icneral (lovernmeiit, 
shall ever liave jiirisdletion over Slavery iu 
any of the States. 

"‘2d. licsiih'nl, Thnt the (‘onslitntion was 
ordained :ind estahlis!ic<l. as set furth in tho 
prerunhh*, hy the j)ej)])le of tlie United States, 
in onler to lorin a more jx i-rect Union, es- 
tahlish jn-^tice, insure doiiiL“iti(' tmnijiiiHity, 
provide lor the common di-len^e, jiromote 
the general welfare, ami seeuiv tlie hlL*s>ings 
of liberty to themselves ami their I'o^terity; 
ami when the people of any State are not in 
full enjoyment Ilf ail the heiiclits iiiTi tided to 
he secured to them hy the Conslifiilioii. op 
their rights under it are diMVirardeil. their 
tram|uillity di>tiirl)ed, their prosperity re- 
tarded. or their liherty imjieriled. hy tho 
people of any other State, fid and aileijuato 
redress i*an and ought to he provliled for 
siicli grievances. 

“iid. Utittilrtil, That tills (’onvenlion rec- 
ommend to tlM‘ Uegislatnivs of tho several 
States of tho Union to follow the example 
of the Legislatures of the States of Kentucky 
ami Illinois, in a])plying to ('oiigrc'^s to call 
a ('oiivciition for the projiosiiig of amend- 
ments to the CoiiNtilulion of tlii‘ United 
Stales, pursiiaiit to tlie iil'lli article tliereof.*’ 

TIic (JoiilcrcTicc ndused thus to sub- 
stitute, bv the follow it ig vote : 

Ays — Comiecticiit, Illinois. Indiana. Iowa, 
M aine. Ma^'^acmisetts, New York, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont --1). 

Noes — Pelaware, Kenfneky, Maryland, 
Missouri, New Jersey, North ('arolina, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia — 1 1. 

The question was next taken on 
Xhiijit'st section of Mr. (TiithrieV plan 
of const itutiuiial anieiulmeiit, as fol- 
lows : 

I “SkctioxI. In all the present, territory 
of the United States, north of the parallel 
I of thirty-Mx degrees and thirty minutes of 
north latitude, involuntary servitmle, except 
in pimislimoiit of crime, is prohibited. In 
all the ]>re.sent territory .south of that line, 
the status of persons held to involuntary 


^^Son of Henry Clay; since a prominent Rebel; died iu Canada in January, ISGk 
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sorvico or labor, as it now exists, shall not 
bo chanj?ed; nor shall any law be passed by 
Ooiij^ress or the Territorial Tje} 5 islatnro to 
hiiKlor or ])revent the taking of such persons 
from any of the States of this Union to s;iid 
territi>rv, nor to impair the rijyhts arisin^iC 
from said relation; but the same sliall be 
subject to jndii'ial cognizance in the federal 
courts, accordini' to the course of tlie com- 
mon law. When any territory north or 
south of said lino, within sncli boundary as 
Conj^ress may prescribe, shall contain a pop- 
iilatitMi equal to that re<piired for a member 
of Coufxress, it shall, if its form of j^ovorn- 
ment be ropn])lican, bo admitted int«> the 
Uirnm on an o<|nal footini^ witli the oriitiiial 
States, with or without involuntary servi- 
tinle, as the coiistitnlion of such State may 
provijle." 

Tliis |>r()|M)sition was affirinod'* and 
recommended hy the f‘olb)wiiig vote: 

Ays — Delaware, Illinois, Kentneky, Ma- 
ryland, New Jersey, Ohio, IVnnsylvania, 
]i)iod(‘ rd.uid. Tennessee — !1. 

Xoj;<! -( 'oiinccticiit, Iowa, Maine, Massa- 
chnselN, North Carolina, New Hampshire, 
Y eriiK m t, V i iv^in ia 

ISiiW Voi’k,*^ Indiana, and Kansas 
were e<{iially divided, and so east no 
vote. ^l^Iie section was declared 
adopted. 

The section had been so 

amcTuhid during the dcjhates as to 
read as follows : 

“ Skctiov 2. No territory shall he acqnirc»1 
by the rnitod States, except l»y discovery, 
and for naval and commcrc.ial stations, de- 
pots, and transit-routes, without tlio eoiicnr- 
rence of a majority of all the iSenators from 
Gtates wliicli allow involuntary servitude, 
and a majority of all the Senators from 
States which prohibit that relation; nor 
shall territory he acquired by treaty, unless 
the votes of a m.qjority of the Senators from 
each class of States hereinbefore meutbiiied 
bo cast as a part of the two-thirds maj(»rity 
necessary to the ratificati«.»n of siKtli treaty.” 

This was likewise adopted — ^N^ew 
York and Kansas being still divided 
— ^l)y the following \'<^to : 

Ayh— D elaware, Indiana, lv<!ritiicky, Mary- 
land, Missouri. New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Khodi; lsIand,Terinessce, Virginia — 11. 

Noes — Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Maine, 

” February 27th. Through the neexjssary 
absence from the Conference of a Republican 


Massachusetts, North Carolina, New Hampt 
shire, Vermont — 8. 4 

Mr. Cxiithrie next moved the adop- 
tion of the third section of his Com- 
mittee’s report ; amended by the Con- 
vention so as to read as follows : 

“Skotion 3. Neither the Constitution nor 
any amendment thereof shall be construed 
to give Congress power to regulate, abolish, 
or control, witliiii any State, the relation 
established or recognized hy the l:iws there- 
of toucliing persons bold to labor or involun- 
tary servi(‘.o therein, nor to interfere with or 
abolish involuntary service in the District of 
(^dnmbia without the consent of Maryland 
and without the consent of tlio owners, or 
making the owners who do not consent just 
compensation ; nor the power to int(‘rfero 
with or prohibit representatives ami others 
from bringing witli them to the District of 
Oolnnibiii, retaining, and taking away, per- 
sons so lieM to labor or serviire ; iior the 
power to interfere with or abolish involnii- 
tary service in places under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the rnitod States within those 
States ami Territories where the same is es- 
tablished »n* recognized; nor the power to 
prohibit the removal or transportation of 
persons held to labor or involuntary service 
in any State or Territory of the United States 
to any other State or Territory tlua'cof 
where it is est:il)lislie»l or recognized by law 
or usage; and the right during transporta- 
tion, by sea or river, of touching at j»orts, 
shores, and landings, and of landing in case 
of distress, shall exist; but not the right of 
transit in or through any State or Territory, 
or of sale or trallie, against the laws thereof. 
Nor shall Congress have jiower to antliori/.** 
any higher rale of taxation on jiersun^ li«:ld 
to hihor or sorvico than mriaiid. 

“The bringing into the District of Colnni- 
bia of persons lield to labor or service for 
sale, or placing them in depots to he .'i liter- 
wards transferred to other tduces for sale as 
iiierehaiidise, is prohihiteil.” 

Tliifcj sootioii was adopted hy the 
following vote — New York and Kau- 
ftarf not voting, because equally di- 
vided : 

Ays — Delaware, Illinois, Kentucky, Mary- 
laml, Missouri, New Jersey, North Cnrolirni, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Khode Island, Tennes- 
see, Virginia— 12. 

N«>ks — Coniiecticnt, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, 
Massuclmsetts, New Hampshire, Vermout 


Commissioner, [Mr. David Dudley Field] leaving 
his colleagues live to hve. 
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Mr. Giitlirie next moved the adop- 
tion of the foarth Bcctlon of the re- 
port, wliieli had been so amended as 
to read thus ; 

“ Section 4. The third paraf^raidi of the 
second secl.ion of the fourtli article of tlie 
Constitution sJjall not ho construed to pre- 
vent any of the States, iiy appropriate lejjis- 
lation, and throujrli the action of their judi- 
cial and ministerial oftieers, from enforcin'? 
the delivery of fusitivea fmm lalmr to the 
i)cr.son to W'hoin such service or labor is 
due.” 

Tills also w:xs carried, by the fol- 
lowing vote — New York and Kansas 
Btill equally divided : 

Ays — C onnecticut, Pelawnro, Illinois, Tii- 
diana, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Xew- 
Jersey, Nortli Caroliiia, Ohio, IVnnsylvania, 
Kliodo Island, Tennessee, Veriinuit, Vir- 
ginia — lo. 

\<iKs -htwa, Maine, Massac liusctls, Xcw*- 
Hauipshirc — t. 

Mr. (rutliriti next moved tlie adop- 
tion of Xhof/fh section the re]»ort, 
BO auicndi'd as to read as fi>llows: 

‘‘ SE<’'ri<».N o. The toiviirn slave trade i< 
liereljy forever imdiihited ; and it sliall he 
tlio duty of Congress t«) |)ass laws to prevent 
the iiiiportatioii of slaves, coolies, or persons 
liold lo service or labor, into the rniteil ’ 
States and the 'IVrritories from places heyt»nd 
the limitjj thereof.” 

This seeth »ii was adopted, as f dlows : j 

Ays— Ciuinecticut, I>elaw',Mre, Illinois, In- 
diana, Kentucky, Mainland, Mi^isonri, Xiwv- . 
Jersey, New' Y<»rk, Xew' Hampshire, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Ivlnxle Islaml, 'reiiiiessoe, \’er- : 
iiiont, Kansas — Pi. ' 

Noc.s — low* a, Maine, Massachusetts, Xortli 
Carolina, Virginia — o. | 

Mr, (Tuthrie next moved the a<lop- | 
tion oC UiG section of the report; j 
amended thus: 

“ f^EPTioN 0. Tho first, third, and fiflh 
soetions, together with this section of these 
atneiidmoiits, and the third paragrajdi of the 
second section 4)f tlio first article of tho Con- 
stitution, and tho third ])arngrapli of the 
second section of the fourth article tlieroof, 
sliall not ho ninended or abolished w itliout 
tliO consent of all tho States.” 

Tliis was adopted by the following 
vote— -New York again divided, and 
not voting . 


Avs—Uelawaro, Illinois, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Khode Island, Tennessee, Kansas — 11. 

Noks — Comiecticiit, Indiana, low'a, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Xorth Carolina, New' Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Virginia — 9. 

Mr. Gutlirie next moved tho adop- 
tion of the section of the re- 

port ; amended to read as follows : 

“Sectiox 7. Congress sh.-dl provide by 
ljuv that the l.'iiite<l States shall ]a 7 y to tho 
ow'iua* the full value of Jiis fugitive from 
labor, ill all cases wliere the inar'shal, or 
otlier otfieer, W'liose duty it was to arrest 
such fugitive, was ]»reveMted from so doing 
by vioU'Uee <»r iutimidalion from molis or 
riotous assi*mhlages, or when, after aria-st, 
such fiigitivt^ w'as rescued by like violence 
or intimidation, and the owner tliL*vel>y de- 
prived of the same; and the aecejitame of 
I such payment shall [u*e<*lude the owner fnuu 
I further claim to such fugitive. Coiiirress 
I sliall pnivhlo by law for securing to tlje citi- 
i Zeus of eat'li State tlie. ])rivileges and immu- 
nities of citizens in the several States.’’ 

I Tlii.s scftioii wii-i udo]>h*d by tlie 
! following vote — New York still di- 
i \ idiul : 

I 

Ays — Pelawaro, Illinois, Indiana. Ken- 
tucky, Maryland. Xew Jersey, New llamp- 
-diiiv, Ohio, IVniisyhaiiia, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee. Kansas -1*2. 

Noks— C mmectieut. T-.wa, Maine. Mis- 
souri, North Carolina, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia-- 7. 

The ro])ort liiiving heou thus !ido]>t- 
ed by siH-tions, (lov. Cluiso, of Ohio, 
demandt*d a vote upon the entire 
])lan of eoiK'iliation together; which 
President Tyler decidial unnecessary, 
as tlie whole [dan had been ad(»pted 
by seetion.s. 

Air. T. K. Fi*anklin, of Pennsylva- 
nia, inovcMl tlie following independent 
proposition : 

lit sol ml. As the sense, of this Conven- 
tion, that the Jiighesi ])olitieal duty of every 
eitizeii of the United State.s is hi.s allegiaiico 
to the Federal (lovernmeiit created hy the 
(Vnstitut’oii of tho United States, and that 
no State of this Union has any constitutional 
right to secede therefrom, or to absolve tlio 
citizens of such State from their allegiance 
to the Uoveniincnt of the United States.” 

Mr. BaiTingcr, of North Carolina, 
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moved tliat this proposition do lie on 
the tfiblc; wliicli was defeated by 
12 States to 9 : but, on motion of 
Mr. Ruffin, of i^ortli Carolina, the 
coiisi<leration of Mr. Franklin’s ])ro- 
position was indefinitely postponed, 
as follows : 

Ays — ^Dolawiiro, Tvontneky, Maryland, 
[Missouri, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, 
niiodo Island, Tennessee, Virfjfinia — 10. 

Noks — ([lonnectieut, Illinois, Iiidian.% 
Iowa, Maine, Massacdiiisctts, Pennsylva- 
nia — 7. 

Mr. J. A. Seddon, of Virginia, moved 
once more liis proposition, recpiiring 
an amendment of the Constitution, 
whereby tlio assent of a majority of 
the Seiiatoi’s fVoiii the slaveholding 
States and a Hk(^ majority of tlic Sena- 
tors from the non-slaviiholdiiig States 
is rerpiired b) give validity to any act 
of the Senate, as also recognizing and 
leiralizino: State-so(*cssiou from the 
Union ; which was laid on the tahle. 

Mr. Guthrie tlieii offered the fol- 
lowing preiimhle to the pro[)osltioiis 
which had hecMi agri'cd to : 

“ To the Congreita of the Vnitol Statrft: 

‘‘The Convention asseinhled upon the in- 
vitation of the State of Vir^rinia, to adjust 
tJic unhapio" dillerenees whii-li now <listurl> 
the peace* of the rnion and threaten itsc**ui- 
tirinam*e, inahe known to tlie Con^rress of 
the United States that their bo<ly eoiiv(*nc*d 
in the city of Washiiij^lon on llio 4tli instant, 
and cfiiitiniied in session iititil the ‘27th. 

“There were in the body, when action 
was taken upon that which is hero submit- 
ted, one hundred and thirty-three Commis- 
sioners, re])resentin;; the followiiif' States: 
Maine, New JIampshire, \'erniont, Massa- 
chusetts, Uhodo Islaml, Conueetic.ut, New 
York, New Jersey, Peniisylvaiiia, Delaware, 
Maryland, Viri^iniii, North Carolinji, Ten- 
nessee, Keritiieky, Missoun, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas. 

“ They have approved what is herewith 
.submitted, and respvt fully request that 
yo'.ir luiiiorahle body will submit it to coii- 
vuntiofLS in the States as ari article of amend- 
ment to the Constitution of tho Unitc<l 
States.” 


This was adopted; and President 
Tyler requested to present the ‘ plan 
of adjustment’ to Congress forthwith. 

And then tlie Convention adjourned 
without day. 

The above plan of conciliation was 
immediately coniinunicated by Pre- 
sident Tyler to Vice-President Breck- 
inridge, who laid it before the Senate 
without delay: and, on motion of 
Mr. Critbiudon, it Avas referred to a 
Select Committee of five, to be re- 
ported to tlie Senate next day. 

Mr. (h'itteiideii reported it accord- 
ingly.“ Gov. Seward, from the lie- 
publican minority of said Committee, 
presented a substitute for tliat pro- 
ject, as folloAvs : 

A joint rcftolution ronrerning a Xotional 
Coneuition to profuse amend men ttt to thd 
(*om<titntion of the Ignited Staten. 

“ Whereon^ the Lc^ri.-lat.uros of the States 
of Kifiilin'ky, Now Jersey, ami Illinois, bavo 
n])plie<l to Conjrress to call a Cniivent/mn for 
propoMii;; aniernlmenN t4> tlio Constitution 
i of llie United States; Therefore, 

it ecHoh'id. et(!.. That the I.eJri^l;l- 
tmvs of the jillier States be invited to tal:o 
the siibjeet into consi(lerali«»n, ami to ex- 
press tbeir will on that subje«‘t ti> (^>n|J^pess, 
in pursuance of the liftli article of "the UNm- 
rttitution,” 

iVfr. JIale, of XeAV TTamiisliirc, find 
others, slremioiisly objected to a con- 
sideration of the iiiajority report at 
this time; so that its second rea<ling 
Avas jiostpoiied until next day: when, 
on motion of Mr. Douglas, it Avas 
made tlie s]>ecial order for noon of 
tlic day following; wlieii Gen. Jo- 
seph Lane, of Oregon, made a long 
•speeeli against ^(ioercion,’ and in 
fiiAW of the Southern view of State 
Tligbts. Mr. Andrew Johnson, ol 
I Tennessee, fulloAvcd, speaking very 
’ strongly and earnestly in favor ot 
maintaining the Union. 


“February 28 th. 



THE FAILURE TO COMPROMISE. 


At length, the Senate, on motion 
of Mr. ])ouglas, v/jted — Yeas 25; 
Nays 11 — to postpone the considera- 
tion of tills, in favor of tlio House 
proposition of aiiiendrneiit, already 
referred to, and wliieli liad passed that 
body; providing 

“ that no ainendiiieiit shall bo niado to tho 
Coiistitiitioti wiiicli will authorize or f^ivo to 
('lonj^res'* the ]»«)wer to iritertero, within .any 
State, with tho donicstic institutions thcre- 

ol',’’ 

Tills proposed amendment was 
filially eonenrred in hy thci Senate : 
Yeas 21; Nays 12: as follows: 

Ykas — ^^Mossrs. Anthony, Jlaker, T5iph*r, 
Ilri^^ht, ( ■rittcinlen, Dixon, J)«ui;flas, Foster, 
(iriines, (iwin, Ilarhin, Jliinler, Johnson, of 
Tennessee, Kennedy, Luthuin, Alason, Mor- 
rill. Xieholson, Polk, Pu;;h, I Jiec, {Sebastian, 
'J\;n Kyek, niul Thomson — ‘2-t. 

Xa Ys —Messrs. l5in;;hMrn, CJnmdler.Clarlc. 
Doolittle, Diirkeo, Foot, Kinir, Suniner,Truni- 
bull, Wade, Wilkinson, and Wilson -12. 

And then tho Semite returned to 
the coiisideration of tho Crittenden 
projiosition, for which Sir. Clarlv\s 
pr«)p«)silion, alreatly given, was again 
otleroil as a suhstitute, and voted 
down: Yeas 14; Nays 22. 

Finally, Mr. Crittenden moved 
tliat tlic Peace Confi-retieo pro 2 >osi- 
tion he snhstituted for his own origi- 
mil ]m>je(ftof ('omriliathm ; which tlie 
Senate refused, hy the following vote: 

Yeas — Alessrs. Crittenden, Doutfhis, Ilar- 
hin, Johnson, of Tonnessoo, Keiinody, Alor- 
rill, and Thomson — 7. 

Nays — Messrs. Uay.ard, HWer, Pdii^hiim, 
Bri'rht, Chamller, Clark, Dixon, Fes-enden, 
Foot, Foster, (trimes, Gw in. lliiiitor, l.ane, 
Latham, Mason, Nicholson, PiJU. Pnirh, Uieo, 
Nehastiaii, Sumner, Ten Kyi-k. 'rruiiihiill, 
Wade, Wigfall, Wilkinsiai, and AVilsoii — ^2H. 

« 

9o tho Senate, l>y four to one, di.'^ 
posed of the scheme of tlie Peace 
Commissioners, and proceeded to 
Vote, directly thereafter, on Mr. Crit- 
tenden’s original proposition, which 

* See page 382. 
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was defeated— Yeas 19; Nays 20 — 
as has been stated. 

Tlie i)rofei?dings of the Peace Con* 
ference were likewise presented to 
tiie House,'* hut not acted upon in 
that body -the re]>ort of the Com- 
mittee of Thirty-three being held 
entitled to prcfereiiire. 

Tims ended in failnro the more or 
less earnest eflorts tn avert tlu‘ gather- 
ing storm uf war hy some })r(*ject of 
‘ (.\>in])nnnise’ or ‘ (^sieiliation,’ to 
he enacted hy Congress pridiminary to 
its being ingrafted on the Constitu- 
tion. A]id, as it lias lieen very wide- 
ly assorted and believed that the Re- 
publicans evinced an unbending dis- 
position, stubbornly refusing to make 
any concession, any sai-ritiec, for tlie 
preservation of [leaee and National in- 
tegrily, it may be well to consider what 
they actually did and proffered. Tho 
foregoing pages show that 

I. Thev wiu’e at all times willing, 
and more than willing, to unite in 
the call of a Convention of the 
•States, which would haA’c inliercnt 
jiowiT to deal thoronglily with all 
the (piestions whereon the (Iiffcrenct?s 
termed ‘section.ar bad arisen, and 
wliereiii tlieir opponents were mor- 
ally certain to have a largo majority 
of votes. President Lincoln at an 
early d:iy. Gov. ^Morgan, the Repub- 
licans in the Peace Confereiico, etc., 
etc., had indicated their concurrence 
ill tlie call of a Convciitiou. P>ut this 
resort, though originally suggested by 
the Legislature of Kentucky, was 
voted down in the Peace Conference 
by the aid of all the Slave States re- 
presented — Kentucky among them. 

II. The Republicans likewise 


“ March 1, 1801. 
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evinced a willinj^icss to pay for 
slaves wlio slioiild bo lost to their 
owners tliroiigli popular inteqiosi- 
tioii to defeat their return to bond- 
age from the Free States to which 
they had escaped. ]\[r. Tur^k ’s prop 
ositioii in the ‘Peace Conference,’ 
Gov. Paldwiii’s, and nearly every 
authentic or influential utterance 
from the same side, admitted the 
duty of tlio North, if it could no 
longer return such fugitives, to ]>ay 
their value those injured or ag- 
gneved by this failunj to make d 
the constitutional stipulation. Had 

•’ Diirhi^' tlio j)rrp(M]iijg‘ jlisciission in 1ho(*‘»n- 
fereriro, (!ov. S. P. Clinso, ot' Ohif> (K<.‘l)ni;iry (Ilii), 
after slaJl’iL' frankly to llio Sonilicni Curniiiis- 
sionors ih.i ili Iln.'Prj 'oiiM noj 

surreudor o prim-ipli,* of frlavcry Uestrictioii as ! 
U) tin* torritorii-s, and Hint, if tli«\v did. it wonM | 
do no good, as tlieii* eonsiiliionfs AViuild <lisavo\v j 
ii!id r»'|Hidiatf tla'iij, procecMJfd as fallows; 

“.\side from tlio Territorial ijmstion — tlir? 
question of Slavery oulsido of Slave Stato-i— I 
know of but one serious dilVieuliy. 1 ivfer i'» 
tlio (luesliciu (••lucf’rning fugitives from sor\i ‘0. . 
The clause in tlio ( '(instil utioii concorni’-.g this 1 
class of persons is rouarded liy alnaist ail men, 
'n'orfli and South, as a .stipulataai f a* the fnirroti- I 
der to their masters of slaves escaping inl<i Fret* ' 
•States. The people of tlie Free Stales, however, ^ 
who ludievc that slaveholditig is wr.»ng, eammi ' 
and will not aid in the reelam.-ition. mid the stip- 
ulation heeoTiies tluToIhre a di-.ad letl. r. Von 
complain of bad faith; and (Ik; coniiilaint i- : 
retorted by dcnurieiation.s of the crucify which 
would, drag back to hoinlage the jioor sl.avo who i 
lias escaped fniiii it. Yon. llimking Sl.-ivcry ; 
ligfit, claim the fuHillinent of iJjc slipulaliiiu ; j 
we, thinking Shivery wrong, cannot fulfill tic* 
stipulation williout eonsi-iou.srie-i'S of p.irticipa- 
tion in wrong. Here is a real dilliculiy; lin? it ' 
s.eems to me- not insupc-ralilc. It will not do f.ir . 
us to H.'iy to you, in jii.-tifa-ation of iioii-jxirrorm- j 
anco, ‘The sti]ViiLitiou is immond, and therefore j 
we cannot e.xccuto it for j'oii deny the imiiior- I 
alily, and wo (•■iiitiot a.-sume to judge for you. (hi | 
the other han^l, you oiig|;t not to o.v.ict from us f 
(lie literal pcrforiu.'jMcc? of Hu* stipulation when ! 
you know that Wf; cann s perform it witlioiit , 
conscioiis culp.ahility. A tnie solution of the clif- 
fioiilty seems l'> hu attainable by r«*gjir«llng it as 
a simple case where a eoritract, from changtsl 
rarcumstancoa, cfumot ho fulfilled exactly us 
made. A court of (*fjiiitv in .such a case deereu.s 
exooution a.s near as may bo. T t n.sinires the par- 
ty who cannot perform to make a eoniiH.‘ri.satiori 
for non-jKjrformance. Why cannot the same priii- 


tlie South presented as her ultima- 
tum — “ Pay us cash” for every slave 
whom we shall hereafter lose tlirough 
your repugnance to slave-hunting” — 
the exactitm would have been acce- 
ded to as reasonable and just. 

ITT. The North could not, witliout 
shame and conscious guilt, consent to 
j diifusc and uphold Slavery on terri- 
tory that came to us free.” But Gov. 
Antliony, of Rhode Island, fomially 
oflert'd,*" ill the Senate, to unite in 
tlui immediate admission of New 
I ^lexico (wliich thou imiuded Arizo- 
• na) as a State, under such Ponstitu- 

i ciplo he npplied to the rendition of fugitives from 
servu5i.*? Wn cmiiiot surrender — hut wf 
compel isiite. AYliy not. th(‘n, avoid all ilifVicullics 
oil all sides, and show rt-spci •lively good faith 
and good will, hy ]'rovidiug and aeeupting com- 
pctissiiioii where luiislcrs reclaim escaping scr- 
I vaiits mid prove their right of reclamation under 
1 HjC (’(»n •tituliini ? Itistemlof a jiidgiucnt lbr n. 
•l.tiou, let there bo a jiidgtiu lit for eomp€*iisati(iii, 
dcicrmiiicd by the true value of tlio services, mi<i 
let the same judgment as.^iut* freedom to the fu- 
gitive. The to the National Treasury wa-ul i 
ho as iiolhiug in comparison with theevil.sof (li.- 
eord and strife. All ]):»rlie.s would i)o gainers. ’ 

.Mr. \Veh.’<ter, in om* of Ids latest speeches 
— at Ihitfalo, May *22, Js."*] — said: 

•* If the S(Mith wish any eoiiees'ilon from n:-*, 
they won’t get it — not a hair’s brea'llh of it. If 
ihoy cdino to my Junise for it. they will not. liii t 
it. I concede nothing. * * ♦ No inalt'-r what 
may bo .sud at the Syraeu.'<(* (\»nvenlioii, or any 
other a'lsemld.igfj of i insane person .s. i never 
Would consent that lliero should ho ono f-»ot ( f 
S’lavo Territory Iwyoiid wliat (ho oJil Tliirli*eii 
Slates had at tlie time of the forniutioii of Um* 
triiitiii. Ne\er, never 1 The man can’t .shovv 
his face to me. mal provo that I ever departed 
from lh.it doctrine. Ho would sm'ak awisy. or 
slink away, c>r hire a mere -nary Hi'ep. that, lie 
iniLdit say wiiat ii niereeriarv aposlato from lib- 
erty Danid Webster has hoeome. He knows 
him.^olf to be a hy['Oeriteatid a falsilior. * * * All 
Ibal 1 now say i.s, ibab vhtk t/n: hltussintj of fitnl, 

1 will not. nom mr In‘rnt/fn\ heforti thn comilnj or 
tin: vJin'hl^ otnsuU It) ho numJH'/'f'tl aniontj ///ex* W'/'O 
tntruthu'nl nao /S’A/we J\>wvr into thn Union, f 
wiil ilft fill in my pmver to prrrent itf 

Mr. Hluy’.s doliborate uud emphatic declaration 
that hn would novor consoiit nor he constrained 
“to vote f(ir tlio positive introdueiioii of Slavery 
cither sonlli or north of that lino” (3G® 30'), will 
bo found on pugo 2(i5. 

*• Sco jioge 381. 
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tioTi as licr people sliould see lit to 
frame and adopt — Mexico l)c- 
ing at that inoineiit a Slave Terri- 
tory by act of her Legislature — to 
say nothing of the Dred Scott decis- 
ion. That would have given the 
South a firm hold on nearly every 
acjre of our present territoiy whereon 
she could rationally hope ever to plant 
Slavery — prm)Uleil the peuiile of 
'-^New irexi (!0 should see fit to ingraft 
SlaveiT on their State, as tluy seem- 
ed, under Democratic training, to 
have (lone on their I’erritory. 

IV. The House — which had be- 
come strongly Itopublician llimugh 
the withdrawal of mnst of the ivp- 
rcsentatives from Cnttoii States- - 


VI. There w’ere very many Repub- 
licans — and those by no means Avith- 
out consideration or influeiK*e— who 
would have chceifully conseiittMl to a 
peacicful withdrawal from the Union 
of the Cotton States, with such oth(?rs 
as might have clioscai to acjcompany 
them, had these accorded iuite, for 
dtK!(iiitly elfectiug and assciitinir to 
such a se])aration, after tii>it allow- 
ing the Free States a fair opportunity 
to sidnnit to «'ind urge upon tlio p(^o- 
ple of the South their reasons for 
do, ireeatiiig it. To this (?nd, the 
calling of a Xational Convention and 
tlie electitiii (»f delegates tliereto were 
deemed indis])e^nsal>le preri‘(|iiisites. 

I Such a (^MJ vent ion could liave acted 


passi'd the eoueiliatory and pra(*ti<'al 
resol v(is reported l)y i»Ir. Corwin 
from the Committee of Tliirty-tlir(3e ; 
- passed tlu'iri by an overwhelming 
majority. Tlio Sellat(^ Avould have 
l)roinj»tly eoiKtniTed, had it been inti- ; 
mated or probaldo that such eonenr- 
ronce would have arrested and rolled 
back the surge of Secession. 

Y. Both lluiistis united in parsing 
the. Joint Resolve from sai<l C»»mmit- 
te(3 Avliieli, being ratified I»y tlie re- 
(juired proj)ortion (d'tlie States, would 
have precluded forever any action of 
{k>iigress adverse to the perpetuation . 
of Slavery in sucdi States as sin 
desire siicb j)crpetnation. This, t 
\vould have been readily perfected, ’ 
had ‘ the South’ eviiu/cMl any inclina- ; 
tioii to be satisfied and i)aeiiied there- i 
by. But it was vciy g<Mierally treat- 
ed by them as of no value. Senator 
Mason, of Virginia, spoke of it deri- 
sively as, ill substaiieo, one of the 
planks of the Chicago |'Repiiblieau] 
Platform. And the artillery of Se- 
cession soon dispelled all desire of, 
or motive for, ratifying it 

7 « O 


decinviB’ on tiui main rpieslion and 
all suburdinati‘ ]^oints — such as the 
rightful dbpo>al,^ by aj)i>ortlonmont 
or otherwise, of the ])ul>Iie lands 
and other ])ro[)erty b(‘longing to the 
Union, with thepuldicdehtowedbyit. 

VII. The North did, as we have 
seim, organize thn'c new TiUTitories 
at tliis Session, in utter siltmce re- 
specting Slavi‘”y, and in such nian- 
. ner as left Mlie Soiitli’ in full po^^es- 
sion of all tlie riglits accruing to her 
from tin* Federal (’onstitntioii, as ex- 
]>oniided in tlit» Dred Scott d(*(*ision. 
This was (haie, iK»t. in accordance 
with the vieAvs and feelings of the 
Repnblieaiis, who reported and pass- 
ed the hills, blit as a ]>eac‘e-otfering 
ami a c(*nc(*ssron to those Sontli^rn 
Unionists who were constantly pro- 
testing that ///( // cared nothing for the 
! extension of Slavery — infaet,Avero 
I ratluH’ op|H>sed to it — hnt would 
' not tamely submit to see a stigma 
; placed on their section and her ‘iiisti- 
' tntion’ by Northern votes. 

1 Yet ail this was fruitless, because 
i the North, in the full flush of a long- 
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awaited and fairly achieved triumph, 
did not see tit to repudiate the cher- 
ished and tiHie-lumt)red ])rinciple for 
'which it had patiently, ardently strug- 
gled. No other succcssfnl i)arty was 
ever he lore required, at siicli a ino- 
II lent, to surrender its ])riu(dple, its 
consistcncfv, its manhood, on peril of 
National disriqition and overtlirow. 
There was no concession from the 
other side — no real compromise — hut 
a simple, naked ex:i(^i<ui that the 
Kepuhlieans should stultily and dis- 
grace themselves, by a<hni(tiiig that 
they Avero fundamentally Avroiig, and 
that, instead of eh.‘cting their J'rcsi- 
dent,they should have been defeate*!.*" 
What ‘the South’ and its friends 
real I}” jvtpiired (jf thc^ North was part- 
nership, cobjicration, complicitvjn the 
Avork of extendin<r,jtliffusing, and forti- 
fvingSlavTry,such as it had secured in 
the annexation of Texas. That SlaAx*- 
ry was a great National interest — the 
broad and solid base of our iiidu'^trial 
economy and commercial jirosperity 
— tlio slaA'es coTitiiied, indec^d, to one 
ecction of th(3 Union, liecaiise there 
most profitaldy enqiloyed, but labor- 
ing for thebeneiitof Nortlieru’** iiian- 
ubu'turers and merchants as much 
as for that of Southern planters and 
faertors — that avo must all Avatch and 
Avork to give that iiitcrest Avider scope 

The (Unrinuiili of January I.\ ISiJl, 

lias .a lolUir from ‘A of ilijjljluiul e’oun- 

ty^’ \\hi'.*h puts tlio uaso s<iiiarcly tlius: 

“There is only one posHihio jf-rni-Jy which can 
save the country.iuul restoi u harnnajy autl poufo; 
1111(1 that is a ioiul ubnridonniciit of lliu dogina.s 
of Lincoln, and tlio ado])tion of iuiotljcr and op- 
posite object — *iljo rcco^niiiion <il llio coualilyof 
all the States in Iho tcrrit'*r of tin* United 
State.s, and the strnd enfony rnont of all the laws 
protecting and seem *.ng shve iiroporty under tlio 
Constiiuiiou.’ Tliis principlo is n.*c:ogni'/.ed in the 
proposition of Senator Crillendon ; and wlioii the 
madness and violence of pucIi men ns JohnShcr- 
man, Bon. AVad(J, and Horace Grecdey shall bo 
Iniinblod, and when wise ami patriotic statopmen 
shuil be looked for and found us guides and coun* 


by the conquest of more territory, 
and by tlie maintenance at all hazards 
of Slavery in Cuba, etc. — and that 
all anti-Sbivery discussion or expos- 
tulation must be systematically sup- 
pressed, as sedition, if not trciison — 
such Avus the gist of the Southern 
requirement. A long-haired, raving 
Abolitionist in the furthest North, 
according to ‘ conservative’ ideas, not 
merely disturbed tlic equilibrium of 
Soutbern soci('ty,but undermined tlic 
fabric of our N ational prosperity. 1 fe 
must be squolclied,®* or tliero could 
be iio further I'uiou. llaman, siir- 
ronuded by the poAver and pomp of 
bis <bv/zling exaltation, bitterly says, 
“All tin's availeth me iiotliiiig, so 
long as T sec Mordecai, the Jew, sit- 
ting at tlie king’s gate.”®® 

Hence ‘ the Soiitb’ Avould siecord no 
time, allow no eanvas.s by Nortlieru 
men of tluj Rla\'o States in the b(»pc 
of disabusing tbeir people of llio 
])reju(Ucii tliat W(^ were tlitn’r natural, 
implar'able (memies.** They ga\e 
us but tin’s alternative — “Consent to 
Disunion — let us Avrest from the lle- 
]>ublic such portion of it as Ave clioose 
to liaA’c — or meet us in the sliock ol 
battle! Your country or your 
life!” 

— And so Ave Avero plunged into 
the horrors of Civil War. 

pi-lor.s for the pc'joo of the nation, tlicn may wo 
n-joifi* ill tlu* piosp(.'<'t (»f restoring our country 
to tiuit ]»rospt*rity and happiness which we had 
before tbo s]>irit of Aliolitioiiism and of hate 
blasted this fair horitago of our fatlmrs. Lot 
the entire iSontli to the border, including Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, A'irginia, mid Mi.ssouri, take h 
bold, digniii(jd, and jiatriotic position, and de- 
mand as aright that which tbo North — n'dwmod 
the ciirso of Abolitionism — will have iho 
magnunimity and patriotism to yield.’* 

** Roe Judge Woodward’s speech, page 3tM. 

” Roe Mayor Henry’s speech; also his letter 
forbidding (I. AV. Curtis’s lecture, pages 3G3-7. 

*■ Ksthor V., 13. 

*‘*Sou Ruuaiur Clingman, page 373. 
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XXVI. 


THE UXIOX— Till 

If Iludlbnia was right in liis as- 
sumption, that th(;rc is and can he no 
fighting wlicre one party gives all tlic 
blows — the other being content with 
meekly and patiently receiving them — 
then it might l)o ])liuisihly (ujiitended 
that our great Civil AVar was initia- 
ted by the hoiiibardiiient of Fort Sum- 
ter, or by the attemj)t to su]>])ly its 
famishing garrison, some weeks after 
Mr. Lincoln’s inauguration. Ihit AVit 
stands opposed to Reason in this case, 
as in many others. The first at- 
tempt in tlie interest of Seees>ion to 
dis|)oss('ss tlie rnion, by force, of any 
jiroporty or position held by it, even 
thougit not serhm>ly o])]M)sed, was as 
truly an act of war as tlu)ugh it had 
been desjjerately resisted, at the cost 
of liiiiidreds of lives. 

The Secession of South Carolina* 
was hailed with instant and general 
exultation by the plotters of Disunion 
in nearly every Slave State. There 
were celebrations, with parades, mii- 
sio, cannon-firing, s])ecches, etc., on 
that evening or the following day, at 
Xew Orleans, Mobile, Memphis, etc. 
Even at Wilmington, Del., where the 
Secessionists were few indeed, the 
event w’as lionored hy a salute of 
a hundred guns. Senator Andre\v 
Jolinson wa.s still more honored, on 
the 22d, hy being burned in effigy hy 
the Secessionists of Memphis. While 
the Northern cities xverc anxious, 

* December 20, 18C0. 

^ TJie Charleston Mercury of tlio 22d said: 

"The garrison in our harbor will not be 
Btrengthoned. The reenforcement of tho forts, 


COXFEDETiACT. 

apprehensive, and paralyzed, it was 
noted that at Baltimore, though no 
formal cchihraliuii was had, ])CO])le 
seemed relieved and cheerful; the 
streets were gay ly crowded, ami l)iifti- 
, ne>s was hotter. At Washiiigloii, Mr. 
j Darnett, of A'irgiiiia, exultiiigly aii- 
I nouijced the fact of South Carolina’s 
I secession in the House; whcreu])i»n, 
I three, or tour Southrons clapped their 
! hands. Then* was no furtlim* pul die 
I manifestation in (\uigress; and none 
j mn’th of the Virginia line, save in 
: Wilmington, as aforesaid. 

A mere liandful of Federal troo])s, 
under Maj. Rol^ert Anderson, watch- 
(‘d ratlier than garrisoned the ftuMs in 
; C’harh'stoii harbor. Of the>e. Fort 
j Moultrie, tlioiig'h the older and weak- 
j er, was mainly tenanied hy the sol- 
' diers, ])eing tlie more ciuivenient to 
; the city; hut it ciudd not have hcen 
! held a <lay against a serious assault, 
i Its irarrison found themselves snd- 
denly surrounded ])y scowling, dead- 
j ly foes," too numerous to he resided, 
j During the night of the 2t»th, ^laj. 
Amlerson properly and ]>rudently 
transferred his entire command to 
Fort Sumter, taking with them, or 
after them, all provisions, immitioiis, 
ete., that could conveniently he trans- 
])orted. The rimioval was efiected l)y 
mojuis of two schooners, which made 
several trips dtiring the night, pass- 
ing directly hy the harbor guard-boat 

at this time •and imder present circumstances, 
means cucrciou — ^w^ar. When the forts are dc- 
maiuied and refused to bo delivered up to those in 
whom is invested the title of eminent domain, 
and for whose defense and protection alone they 
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Nina, and affecting no concealment. 
A full moon was shining in a clear 
sky. When all that could be had 
been removed, the rcnviining gun- 
carriages, etc., were burnt, so as to 
prevent their use in any future at- 
tack upon Sumter. No resistam^e 
was offered ; p(*rha[)s none of a seri- 
ous nature cmildhave been ; for Maj. 
Andersoirs act was evidently umin- 
ticii>ated in Charleston ; but it was 
gravely complained of as a hrc^ach of 
faith — President Buchanan, it was 
implied, rather than distinctly al- 
leged,’ having ]U'omised that the mil- 
itary should not he changed, 

without due ni>tice. The news of 
Anderson's movement sent a thrill 
through file liearts of many, who hdt 
that we were sihmtly <1 rifting toward 
a sea of fraternal blood. 

Almost simultaneously Avith this 
transfer, a popular excitement was 
aroiistjd ill Pittsburgh, Ihi., by infor- 
mation that an onhu* had been re- 
ceived from tlie War Department for 

wero f'odcjd ami ])uilt up; and wlu'ii. (he 
rral ( JovornmcTit showini: a lioslilo purpfisc, it 
filiall bfcomo and pmpor Ibr ns to ob- 
tain possi'ssioii, tlion it will b«? Ibr tin- 

•world and Itlack Ufpnblii*a;iisrn lo expuft (bat 
the State, hy her aiithorilirs, -will move in tlio 
premises. Thn ptoplc idil obty the full J^r 
awl idcit the forts^ \ 

Tltf Chorltiffion Courier of I)('ocinber -t, isr.o, | 
has a spoeeli hy Mr. Kdward M'(,’rady at a Se- 
cession ineelin^f in tiiat city a fow <lays pre- 
viously. wliieb eoiu'liidos as fdlow.s: 

“ r do not counsel any ]iieei]filat»! ad ion ; nor 
do I fear anythini? from the forts — they an? 
oiirs. not merely in ])ai t. Tl}oy were ]»];w*i-d 
thereon o/o'S'dl for our protodion; and, wln-ii- 
cver tlio Repar'tion conios, tlji-y must fall into 
our poasession. Tliey will Im^ dura as ann-ly as 
wo secede; and wo will scc-lo us surely a.s the 
sim will rise lo-morrow.” 

* The Chat lesion Courier tlio 2nth said: 

“ Major Robert Anderson, United States Army, 
Juts (Khiered the umnviidile distiru'Mon of opening 
civil war between American citizens hy an act of 
gross breach of faith. Ito has, under couiiacis 
of a panic, deserted lii.s post at Fort Moultrie, 

and, under false pretexts, has trausfori’ed his 


an extensive transfer of arms, espe- 
cially of heavy ordnance, from the 
Alleghany Arsenal near that place to 
the South and South-West.^ That 
such transfers had hecn quietly going 
tm for months, did not reconcile the 
stanch Pepuldicans of our Ameri- 
(*aii Birmingham to furtluir opera- 
tions of the kind, now paljaihly in 
the interest of Southeni treason. A 
public, meeting was called ; dispatches 
sent to Washington ; and an onler uh- 
tainetl siispeTiding the med ita ted trans- 
fer. The citizens' meeting was held 
on flu? evtming of the 27th; and its 
resolves, while tiny dejirccated any 
lawless re.'?istaneo to oflieial orders, 
called iirg(‘ntly on the President to 
]uirgehis ( .'ahinct of every one kimwn 
to he ill eomplieity with treason or 
rebellion against the Federal (n»v- 
ernment and Union. 

John l>. Floyd, Sec*retary of War, 
rcsigm‘<l his post on the 2lhh, alliging 
the conr-e of the l^residcnt, in rcfiis- 
ii'.gto ord(‘r Major Anderson back to 

ami military slorcs and supplies ;t» Fort 

.sm»ir«.*r.” 

Alul The (Vinrh shift Mn'fury said: 

‘‘Majiir Aiidcrs(»ii alh-^cs (bat. llif movoiTiciit 
was made wiilnail. onli r**, aii.l iijurn his uwu rr- 
sponsiliiliiy, and that, he was iiol av.'.'iic ('f j-ui ii 
au uii ll■rs^alldillv^ llo is it ffiMitleiMan, ainl wo 
will iioi impiijrii bis word or his molivos. Ihit it 
is duo to Sinilh Carolina and to good failh that 
iho art of tliis olVu-or should bo rcpudi.ilrd by 
the < liiveriitnrnf. and llial. lhi* troops be rnmivcd 
forliiwiiii from Fort Sumter.” 

* The* order wa.s as ffillows: 

“Solid //////W/ViVfVvlo Sliiji r.sl.'uid, iioar Halize, 
(mouth of .Mis.si<sippi ), -Id cannon, and to Oul- 
vcstoii TS cannon,” naming the kinds. 

The sohcd.ilr was as follows: 

21 ten-inch Columhiads, l.'i, 2 u()lbs.:.- 31 Jt,” 00 lh«. 
21 Hglit-incli ditto 0.2 lu “ ---lObuld “ 

•1 32-)M>underM (iron), 7,250 “ ~ i*‘***'***^. ..L 

•10 to Ship Island. 

Total weiglit of metal, 042, 2 U) lbs. 
23 tcn-iiifli Colninbimls, ir),20r)lbs.=340.d00lbs. 
4 H eight-inch ditto 0,240 “ --4 13.020 
7 32-ponndors (iron), 7,250 “ = — 

7« to Galveston. „ 

Total weight of metal, 843,870 Iba. 
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Fort Moultrie, as liis reason. lie as- 
serted tliat he had ■|)roiuiscd South 
Carolina that no change should be 
made in the dis})osition of our forces 
in (IJharlestou harbor — whi(!h is ex- 
ceedingly probable. He asked ])er- 
mi.ssion to “vindicate onr honor, and 
prevent civil war” by “ witlidrawing 
the Federal garrison altog(ither from 
the harbor of Charleston.” This n«A 
being accorded, he declared that he 
could no longer hold his office, 

“ under my convictions of patriotism, 
nor with honor.” The President ' 
mildly accepted his resignation, and 
appointed Joseph Holt, <»f Kentucky, ; 
to succeed him. 

By the middle of December, Hon. 
Caleb Cushing, of Jfass., was dis- 
])atched to Charleston by JVesidinit 
Budianan as a C<umnissioner or con- 
jidential agent of the Executive. 11 is 
errand was a secret one. But, so 
far as itsobjiict was allowi‘d to tran- 
spirt‘, he was understood to be the 
bearer of a protfer fnnn Mr. Buchanan ’ 
that he wt»uld not reenforce ^lajm* j 
Amlci-son, nor initiate any hostilities 
against the Secession i>ts, provided 
they would evince a like ]>acitic spi- ; 
rit, by respecting the Federal autlior- = 
ity d«iwu to the close i»f his Ad in in is- , 
tration —now but a few weeks distant. • 
Gen. Cushing had been in Charleston 
a few months earlier as an anti- 
Douglas delegate to, and President 
of, the Democratic National Conven- 
tion, and then stood in high favor 
^vith her aristocracy: on this occa- 
sion, however, he was soon given to 
understand that he had fallen from 
grace; that his appearance in the 
character of an advocate or rejirescn- 
tative of Federal authority had cast 
a sudden mildew on his popularity in 
that stronghold of Secession. He 


remained but live hours in Charles- 
ton ; having learned within that time 
that the rulers of South (.’arolina 
would make no promises and imter 
into no arrangimients which di<l nut 
recognize or imply the inde}>endcnce 
of their State. Ho returned directly 
to Washington, where liis rejKU’t was 
imdorstruxl to have been the theme 
of a stormy and protracted Cabinet 
im^eting. 

Directly after Major Anderson’s 
nanoval to F»»rt Sumter, the Federal 
arsenal in (’harleston, containing 
many thousand stand of arms and a 
considerable quantity of military 
stores, was scizixl by tbe volunteers, 
now tloeking to that city by direc- 
: tion of tbe State authorities: (’astlc 
Pinckney, Fort Afonltrie, and Sulli- 
van’s Island, were likifwise oe(*ii])ied 
by them, ami tbeir defenses vigor- 
ously (Milarg(‘d and improved. T1 h 3 
(’ustmn-lJouse, l\)st-Ollic(‘, etc., were 
likewise appropriated, without resist- 
ance or commotion: tla* Fc<leral offi- 
cers having them in cliarge being 
original, active, and ardiml Secession- 
ists. Tlu‘ lights in the light-lionses 
were extinguished, and the buoys in 
the intricate channel oY tlie harbor 
were removed, so that no ocean craft 
could enter or depart without the 
guidance of a s]>ceial ]>ilot. Addi- 
tional Ibrtilications, defending the 
city and commanding the harlxu* ap- 
]»roachi‘s, were commenced and pusli- 
ed raj)idly forward; some ot them 
having direct refi*rene(?, offensive and 
defensive, to Fort Snmtcr. And still 
the vohmteers came piUiring in; 
nearly all from the interior of South 
Carolina; though abundant proffers 
of military aid were received from 
all parts of the South. The first 
company from another State, con- 
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sisting of eighty men, was organized 
in Saviinnali, and reached Charleston 
De(?einber 2^1. Capt. N. L. Coste, 
of tlie U. S. revannie service, in com- 
mand ot* tlie cutter William Aiken, 
in Charlestt)!! harbor, turned her over 
to the State authonties, and enlisted, 
with Ills crew, in tlie service of South 
Ofirolina. This day, the Palmetto, 
or South Carolina, flag was formally 
raised over the Custom-House and 
the Post-Ortice at Charleston ; and 
it was announced next morning that 
Gov. Pickens liad been tcmh'red the 
services of volunteers from Georgia I 
aiid Alabama, as well as from all j 
parts of Soiitli Car(»lina. | 

]\[r. Jacob Thompson, ScHTctary of j 
the Interior, having left liis post to , 
visit North (Carolina in the <*haracter 
of a Se(*ession Commissioner from 
Mississippi, a heavy dcdalcalion was 
discovered in liis Department. A 
Soutli Carolina clerk nanu'd Godanl 
Baihw, who was custodian of a large 
amount of State bonds hebuii^iiit; to 
the Indian Trust Fund, liad abstract- 
ed llicrcfroni bonds and coupons 
amounting in the jiggrcgah^ to 
000, and had disaj)|)car(*d. Mr. 
Thompson w.as notified by letter of | 
the fraud, and, returning, " called at 
once upon the Ih'osidontto announce j 
it. All investigation was forthwith I 
ordered ; but neither the key of the | 
safe nor the clerk wlio liad charge of 
it could be found. JMr. Uailcy M'as 
at length discovered, but ctould not 
or would not ])rodiice the key. The 
De})artmeut was then surroiinde<l hy 
a ])oli(*e force, width no clerk was 
allo'Vi.'d to pass, the safe broken open, j 
and the extent of the robbery dis- 
covered. An examination of Mr. 
Bailey elicited the following facts; 


The firm of Russell, Majors & 
Wadilell held a very large contract 
for the transportation of army sup- 
plies from Leavenworth and other 
points on the Missouri river to the 
army stationed at Camp Floyd, in 
TItah ; under which they were to re- 
ceive fi*om the Treasury about one 
million dollars ])er annum. The cim- 
tractors being jiressed for funds, Mr. 
Floyd had been induced to accept 
their drafts on his de})artnient, in an- 
ticipation of future servi(!e, to the 
amount of nearly or quite a million 
j of dollars. These acce]>tanccs, being 
I manifestly irregular, could with difll- 
ciilty, and but to a moderate extent, 
1)0 negotiated ; So that tlie enibarrass- 
ment of the contractors was thereby 
scarcely mitigated. Under these cir- 
eiiinstances, it a])j)cars, .^[r. Russell 
had been made ac(imiinted with jMr. 
Bailey, and had, by some moans, ju- 
iluced tlie lattm* to supply liini with 
a large amount of btmds from tlio 
safe under bis eontrol, substituting 
^ therefor Mr. Floyd’s acco|)tauces 
aftu’esiid. Tbo bonds he had hypo- 
theeated in WhdI-street ami raised 
mon(*y thereon. As onr national sky 
darkened, the bonds depreciatinl, and 
tlie lenders called <ui Mr. Itussell for 
additional security, which lie fur- 
nished ill the shape of more bonds, 
siipidled by Bailey; who, tiridiiig 
liimself inextricably involved, ad- 
dressed, on the 18th, a letter to Secre- 
tary Thompson, disclosing the more 
material facts, and pleading that ho 
had taken tlio bonds only to save the 
honor of Secretary Floyd, wliich, ho 
was assured, had been compromised 
by his advances to Russell & Co. 
IIo did this on the faith of promises 
that all should be made right in due 


» December aith. 


^Docember 25th. 
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Beasorii but, being called upon by 
tlio Indian Bureau for tlie eoupoiiB, 
payable January 1st, on tlie abstracted 
Beciiritios, lie found himself unable to 
respond, and was driven to a confes- 
fiion. The Government being at 
that iiionicnt penniless, the revenue 
slinink to less tlian half its ordinary 
dimensions by the stoppage of iin- 
portiUions, and tlie necessity for bor- 
rowing urgent, this development, 
casting doubt on the integrity of 
men high in authority, gave a stag- 
g(?ring blow to the iiiiblic (Tcdit. 
The Grand Jury at Washington in- 
dicted’ Flovd on two counts: first, 
for malfeasance; second, for cons]>i- 
racy with Bailey and Bussell todc- 
fraiul the Government ; but he was 
by this time far from that city, ab- 
sorlied in the work of luring Virginia 
into tlie toils of treason. 

The disintegration of the Cabinet 
had commenced so early as December 
JOth, when Sir. Iloweil (\)bb, tlior- 
ouglily in tbe counsels <if the seces- 
sionists, resigned tlio contr«»l tlui 
Tr?*asiiry, whereof the bankrupt and 
hojielcss condition supplied liini with 
JIM cAcnse, tliough imt the reason, for 
his retirement. Hr. I'liilij) Francis 
Thomas, of Md., previously Conimis- 
sioner of Patents, was ap]>ointed in 
his stead. Gen. Lt?wis Cass resigned 
the ]iost of Secretary of State on the 
14th, directly after a long and ex- 
cited Cabinet ^’^ession. He did 
because ho could not consimt to ren- 
der himself responsible for, <»r be im- 
plicated in, the President's refusal to 
reenforce, provision, ami sustain ^laj. 
Anderson and his little force, holdin^ . 
the forts in Charleston liarhor. Ho 
did not rush into the newspaiiers; 
yet he made no secret of his convic- 


tion that the course on which the 
President had decided was a fatally 
mistaken one, and led directly to 
National subversion and ruin. At^ 
torney-Geueral Black — a lifelong and 
intimate ])ersonal friend of the Ih*esi- 
dent — took (charge, by his direction, 
of the State Dispart mciit. 

Messrs. It. W. Barnwell, James L. 
Orr, and ex-Gov. Adams, Ccaninis- 
sioners from the State of South Caro- 
lina, reached Washington ou the 
20th, under instructions to negotiate 
with tlio Federal Executive a ])arti- 
tion of all the propertiis and inter- 
I e>ts of the sovereign and indejanident 
State of South Carolina in tlie Union 
from which she liad seceded. Every 
one of them knew perfectly that the 
Pre^ulent had no more c.onstitiitional 
power or right to enter upon sindi a 
negotiation than lie had to cede tlie 
cmintry bodily to Bussia, France, or 
Gn'tit Britain. They were, of course, 
receive! 1 civilly, and treated respect- 
fully, hut informed that tlic President 
could only regard and meet them as 
citizens of the United States. They 
left, on their return, nine days aller- 
ward; seiuling farewell letters to tlie 
I President, which are scarcely average 
samples <{f diplomatic suavity. 

Georgia liaving giveir a large ])opu- 
lar majority f »r Set*ession, her au- 
j thorities imniodiatidy took military 
; y>ossession of the Federal arsenal at 
Augusta, as also of Forts Pulaski and 
I Jackson, conmiandiiig the approaches 
by sea to Savannah. 

Isorth Carolina had not voted to 
! secede, yet Gov. Ellis sinniltaneously 
seiziid the T". S. Arsenal at Fayette- 
VI le, with Fort ALicon, and other 
fortifications commanding the ap- 
j)roachcs to Beaufort and Wilming- 


’ On tho 30th. 


“January 2, liiGl. 
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ton. IlaviDff done so, Gov. E. 
coolly A\'roto to the War Department 
that lie liiid taken the step to pre- 
serve the forts from seizure by mobs ! 

In Alabama, tbe Federal arsenal 
at ^Eobile was seized on the 4th, by 
or<lcr of (tov. Moore. It contained 
hirjjfo quantities of arms and muni- 
tions. Fort Mor<ran, commanding 
‘the aj^proaehes to Alobile, was like- 
wise seized, and gaiTisoncd by State 
troops. 

Tlie steamer Star of the West left 
Hew York unannoumred, during the 
night of January oth, laden with re- 
entbreemeuts and supplies for Fort 
Sumter. A dis|)ateli from tliat city 
reached the South Carolina authori- 
ties next (lay, advising them of h(‘r 
d(?sl illation and objects. Se(Tetary 
Thom])son likewi>e s(mt a <lispat(.*h 
from AVashington to the same etfoct, 
dircM'tly after leaving the Cabinet 
council in which ho had as<;ertained 
the facts. lie resigned Ids oflice on 
the 8th, asserting that the attem])t to 
reenforce Fort Sumter was a vmla- 
tion of the jiroinises «if the Executive*. 
The Star of the AVest, having 25** 
soldiers and ample provisions on 
board, appeared oil* the bar at Cliarles- 
ton on the thii. Attempting to 
Bteam iiji the harbor tc^ Fort Sumter, 
she was tired mioii from Fort Moul- 
trie and a battery on Morris Island, 
and, being struck by a shot, put 
ab )ut, and left for Xew Y<»rk, with- 
out ev(m communicating with Major 
Anderson. 

In Liuisiana, the Federal arsenal 
at Baton Rouge w'as sidzed by order 
of Gtjv. Moore on the llth. Fijrts 
Jackson and St. Philiji, commanding 
the passage up the Afississippi to 
New Orleans, and Fort Pike, at the 
entrance of Lake Pontchartrain, were 


I Ukewiso seized and garrisoned by 
State troops. The Federal Mint and 
Ciistom-llouse at Afew Orleans were 
left nntoiudied until February 1st, 
when thej'^too, were taken possessiim 
of by the State authorities. 

In St. Louis, the Custom-House, 
Sub-Treasury, and Post Office were 
garrisoned by a handful of Federal 
soldiers as a protection against a 
similar movement. 

Air. Thomas, after a veiy few days’ 
service, resigned control of the Trea- 
sury, and Avas succced(*d by Gen. 
John A. Dix, of JSew York. 

In Florida, Fort Barrancas and the 
Navy Yard at Pensacola were seized 
by Florida and Alabama forces on 
the Blth; ('omniand(‘r Armstrong 
surrendering them without a strug- 
gle. He ordered Lieut. Shuunier, 
likewi<(\ to surrender Forts Pickctiis 
aml AIcRai*; but the intrepid subor- 
dinate defied the order, and, with- 
drawing his small foive from Fort 
AlcRai* to the stronger and less ac- 
cessible Fort I^i«*kons, announced liis 
determiiiatitui lo hold out to the hist. 
Ho was stKMi after besieged tluMeiu 
l>v a formidable volunteer force : and 
a dispatrdi from ]\fnsacola aniumnccd 
iliat “ Fort AIcRae is being occupied 
and the guns manned by tlie allied 
for(*cs of IJorida, Alabama, and Alis- 
sissijipi.” 

Col. Hayne, as agent of Gov. 
Pickens, readied AVasliiiigton on the 
12tli ; and on tlie Idtli demanded the 
surrender of Fort Sumter, as essen- 
tial to a good understanding between 
the two nations of South Candina 
and the United States. Tlie Legi:>- 
[ latiire of the former liad, on the 14tli, 
formally resolved, that “any attempt 
by the Federal Government to reim- 
1 force Fort Sumter will bo regarded 
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afi an act of open hostility, and a de- 
claration of war.” 

The revenue cutter Cass, stationed 
at Mobile, was turned over by Oapt. 
J. J. Morrison to tlic aiitliorities of 
Alabama at the end of January. The 
McCvIeJlan, Capt. Brushwood, station- 
ed on the Mississii)pi below Xew Or- 
leans, was, in like manner, lianded 
over to tln.ise of Louisiana. Gen. Dix 
had s(*nt down a special a^ent to se- 
cure them, but he was too late. The 
tclegraj)h dis])atcli wliereby Gen. Dix 
direct(*d him, “ If any person attempts 
to lianl down the Amcri<*an flag, shoot 
him on the s]>ot,” sent an electric 
thrill througli tJie loyal heart of the 
country. 

Finally, thlings readied AVashing- 
ton, about the end of February, that 
Brig. -Gen. Twiggs, commanding the 
dcj>arlment of Texas, had <hVgra(*e- 
fully betrayer! his trust, and turned 
over his entire army, with all® the 
posts and fort ifleat ions, arms, muni- 
tions horses, equipments, etc., to Gen. 
Ben. M'Chilloch, rejn*eseiiting the au- 
thorities of Texas, iu»w fully laundied 
upon the rushing thlo of treason. 
The Fnion lost hy that single aet at 
least half its military force, M’ilh the 
Stat(* of Texas, and the (*ontrol of onr 
Mcxi(*an frontier; while two luillions 


of dollars could liardly liavc rejdaced, 
in that crisis, th(» ])roperty thus filched 
from the Ite])ul)lic. And, to add to 
the extent of the disaster, the ship 
Star of the Wed, which, after its re- 
turn from its abortive mission to Fort 
Sumter, was dispatdied, laden with 
munitions and supplier, for the army 
of the frontier, weiit into the liarhor 
of Indianola utterly uiisusjncions of 
the traiisfin-matiou wliidi laid been 
there etfi‘(*ted, and became an easy 
j prey to the CAultant Bebcls. 

Tlie deleiisive fortilicathnis located 
Avilhiu the seceding States were sniiic 
thirty iii number, mounting over tliiee 
tliousand guns, and having cost at 
least Twenty Millior.s of dollars. 
Nearly all these had been seizCMl and 
; appro])riatcd by tluj Confetlerates bc- 
j f*)re Mr. Lincoln's inauguration, Avitli 
the e\cc‘]>ti(>n of Fortress Monroe( A"ir- 
ginia), Foi t ?>iimter (South ( ar(»limi), 

; Fort Fickens i j’l«)nda\ and the fort- 
resses on IveyAA'est and the Tortu- 
gas, olf the Florida coast. To otlset 
I these, they had full possession of F(»rt 
j Alaeon, North Carolina, though that 
j State liad utterly refu^ed to unite in 
I the eonspirai'v, with the extensive and 
j eostlv Navy Yard at JVnsacoIa, and 
: the Southern Aiveiials, which their 
! Flovd had crammed " Avith arms 


“ The following is a list of the properly given 
up to the Stnto of Texas by (Jen. Twiggs: 


l,s(»o rniilcs. valued at 0 each . . ^OO.OOO 

501) wagons, “ “ 140 “ . . "i 0,000 

O-AO horses, “ “ ino “ . . 142,r)00 

BOO harness, “ “ 6o “ . . 2B,(»00 

Tools, wagon materials, iron, nail.s, 

horse and iiiule-slioi'S .... 250.000 

Corn (at tliis port) 7.000 

Clothing 150.000 

Commissary stores T.A.oOn 

Ordnance stores 400, uOO 

Total $1,200,500 


ercInsivG of public buildings to which (ho Fed- 
eral (.lovernment has a title. Much of (ho prop- 
erty is estimated at the original coat, its value in 
"tizas being much greater, and worth to the 


Slate at least a million and a half of dolhira. — 
i^uu Aulnu'ut fh'ruUi, Feb. 23d. 

April 20. ISOI. 

“Mr. Kdw.'ird Pollard, in hia “Soutliom 
[Rebel] History of the War,” page 40, thus sums 
up the cheap initial conquests of the Confederacy : 

“On tlu? ineoming of tlie Administration of 
Almiham bineoln, on the 4lh of March, the rival 
pov(«rninent of llie South liad perfected itsorgaiii- 
/.atioii; tin* separation had been wuleiied and en- 
venomed by the ambidexterity and perfidy (»f Pres- 
ident Ihielianan; the Southern people, however, 
still lu'ped for a peaceful aectiiuiilishmcnt of tlieir 
indepciidenec, and deplored war between the two 
sections, as ‘a policy detrimental to tlie civilized 
worhl.’ Till* revolution, in the mean time, liad 
rapidly gathered, not only in moral power, but in 
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and munitions witli direct reference 
to this contingency.’* Add to these 
the Army of the I^*ontier, with all 
its arms, munitions, trains, animals, 
and provisions, with the Southern 
revenue-cutters, Mints, Custoin-IToiis- 
es, Sub-Treasuries, etc. (over luilf a 
million of dollars in gold having been 
seized in that at New Orleans alone); 
and it may be safely estimated that 
the Ilobellioii had possessed itself of 
Thirty Millions’ worth of Federal 
prop(*rty before Mr. Thuflianan h?ft 
the White Ibuisc; which Avas in- 
creased to Forty Millions by the sei- 
zure of Harper’s Ferry Arsenal, and 
the Norfolk Navy Yard, Avitli its 
ships of war, munitions, and two 
thousfiud cannon, before a single blow 
was struck on the side (»f tlio riiion. 

The ConATiition of South Carolina 
called,” on motion of Mr. Ji. Barn- 
Avell Tihett, a Convention of such 
slaveholding States as should, mean- 
time, have seceded from the lTni<»ii, 
to meet at ^Montgomery, Alabama, 
Febriiarv Itli, which Avas accede<l to. 

tho means war ami iminiiiicnH cf clefenso. 
Fort Aloiiltrio and Castle I’iiickney liad beenm//- 
tured by the Soutli Carolina tr<) 0 |)S ; Fort Piiluskl, 
tJjo dffi.'iiso of the Savannali, liad been tnkm; tho 
Arsenal at Alount A'enmii, Alabama, with 2n,000 
stand of arms, had been by tlio Alabaiiia 
troops; Fort Mory^an, in Mobile Jhiy, liad b<-en 
iahu!.; Forts Jiurkson, St. Fliiiij), and l*ik<*, near 
New Oiloans, liad hecn rttpfurvd liy tho Louisi- 
ana troMjig; the Now Orleans Alint and (’ustoin- 
Tloiisehad beonAr4v;/A; tin? liitlle J?ockArsf*naIhad 
been liy tho Arkansas troojis [ihciiyjli Ar- 

kansas liad refused t*) secedoj; and, on tho HIlli 
of February, Con. Twiy^s liad tninsf rrpd the 
public property in Texas to tlio Slate autliorities. 
All of those events had been aiJCoriipli.dK'd witli- 
out bloo<lslied. Abolilionism imkI Fauatirisin had 
not yet lapped blood. Hut n llcetiny men saw 
that tho p(‘ae(! was (locoiiful and ternjiori/.ing; 
that the temper of the North wa.s impatient and 
dark; and that, if all liisUiry was not a lie, tlio 
fust inei-k lit of bhjrxlshod would bo tlio pre- 
lude to a war of monstA>us iiroportions.” 

” Mr. K. Pollard, aforesaid, writing lii.s ‘ South- 
ern’ History of tho struggle at Richmond, aftfir 
having been in public employment at AVashing- 


The Convention took place accord- 
ingly, and a provisional frameAvork 
of govel'nment was adopted for “ tho 
Confederate States of America” on 
the 9th ; which was superseded by a 
permanent Constitution,” substantial- 
ly a copy of the Federal Constitution, 
except in these particulars: The 
President and Vice-President are 
chosen for six years ; and the Presi- 
dent may not be recdected while in 
office. lie may not remove from 
office any functionaries, but members 
j ofhis Cabinet, Avitlioiit referring tlio 
same, Avith his reasons therefor, tc 
the Senate. Tho h(*ads of dt?])art- 
ments may each, hy hiAA^,l)o a(*c<»rded 
a scat oil the floor of either House, 
Avith the pri village of discussing any 
measures ]>ertaining to his depart- 
j menf. This Constitution further 
j provides that 

“Nobonntios shall bo granted from tbo 
Trousury, nor shall any dulies or taws on 
iinportathins lie levied to promote or ibstep 
any braneb of induslry.*’ 
j The riti/ens of earb State ♦ * + * f,b;ill 
I liavotlio riylit of transit and sojourn in ai.y 

tun tbrouybout AilmiuistriiliiiU. hiiu- 

selfoTio of tlie oriyiiud Iruitors, and always iu 
their counsels, says ; 

‘‘Tl had been siippoRc'd that tho Southern peo- 
ple, i»oor in inaiiunu-tin ea as lliey were, and in the 
haste for tbo miylity eoutost that was to ensue, 
would tind themselves but illy provided wiilt 
.arms to <*oultMid willi mi emmiy ricli in the 
ijieaiiH and munitions of war. This disadvaniago 
bad been pnivided against by the tiim*ly a«‘t of 
ono man. Mr. Kluyd, of A'irginia, win ii S ere- 
tiiry of War under Mr. Ihudiaiian’a Administra- 
tion, had, by a single order, etVeeted the trari.sfhp 
of 1 1 5, nun iiufirovi'd muskets and ritles from tlio 
Siiringlield Anuuiy and Watervliet Arsenal to 
dillerent Arsenals at tho f^outh. Ailding to these 
tho number of arms distributed by the Feileral 
(jovormnent to llio States in preceding years of 
our history, and thopo purchased by the States 
and eitixnns, it was safely estimated that tho 
Soiitli entered upon tlio war with one hnnilre*! 
and fifty thousand small arms of the most ap- 
proved modern pattern and the best in tho 
world.’* 

“ December 27th. “Adopted March lltln 
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State of this Confederacy witli tlieir slaves 
and other property ; and the ri;rht of j»ro- 
l)erty in said slaves shall not thereby bo im- 
paired.” 

“ No slave or other i)crson held to service 
or labor in any State or territory of the 
Conledorato States, under the laws thereof, 
escaping? or lawfully curried into another, 
shall, in consequence of any law or rof^ula- 
tion therein, be discharf^ed from su<*h ser- 
vice or labor, but shall Ije delivered up on 
claim of the i)arty to whom such slave be- 
lon*{s, or to whom such service or labor may 
be due.” 

“The Confederate States may acquire i 

new territory * * * * such territory | 

the inslituliou of nej'ro Slavery, as it now ' 
exists in the Ct)nfe<Ierute States, shall be 
recognized and protocleil by Congress and 
by tile territorial ftovenirneiit; and thciii- 
liahitants of the several Confederate Slates 
and territories shall havetlie riirlit to take 
to siicli territory any slaves lawfully held 
by tliem in any of the States or territories 
of the Confederate States.” 

Jellbrsdii Diivis, of Mississi|)]ii, 
by tlie Congress, iiiiqniinously oloctod 
Pivsideiit, find Ali'xandtM* 11. Sto- 
ut‘ Georgia, A’icc-Pivsident, of 
the (^^lfl3der^lcv for the ciirrtMit year ; 
and they, too, were reelceted, without 
diss(*nt, for a full term of six years, by 
a ])opiibir vote in tlic ensuing Aii- 
tiimii. 

]\rr. Davis reatdied ilon tgoinory 
on the 17th by a speeitd train from 
Jackson, liis progress Indng one con- I 

The True JJtlta (New Orleiiisl of F«-t)r\)ary | 
10. (‘oniains the followiuj^ lelej^raphic synopsis 
of Mr. Davis’s spoeeh on leaviiijj Jaickson for 
Montgomery; 

“Uo alluded to the difliculties of oonstruciing 
anew government, ami how Ihest* ilillieullies are 
enhanced by the threatening elements in Iho 
Nortli. It may ho that wo will be confronted by 
war, lliat the at tempt will bo made to blockade 
our ports, to starve us out; but. they know liit’.e 
of the Southern heart, of Southem endurance. 
No amount of privation couhi fon*o ns to reniain 
in a Union on unequal terms. England and 
Prance would not allow our great staple to I**' 
dammed up within our present limits; Iho starv- 
ing thousands in their midst would not allow it. 
We have nothing to apprehend from blockade. 
But, if they attempt invasion by laud, v'e must 
talcc the war out of our territory. If war must 
CY^mo, it must he upon Ntyrthern^ and not upon 
&nitliernf soU, In the mean time, if they were 


tiniial ovation. lie made twenty- 
five speeches on the route to cntliii- 
siastic ('rowds, and was welcomed on 
Lis arrival at Atontgomery by a vast 
eoiicoiirsc. lie was in align rated next 
day with most imposing ceremonies. 

Air. Davis's Inangnral was a tem- 
perate and carefully studied docn- 
ment. Assuming the right of Scces- 
1 as inherent in “Ihe sovereign 
States now composing this (Amfede- 
raev,” to he c*xerci.-ed whenever, in 
their jinlgment, the compact hy 
whieli they acceded to tlie Pnioii 
i ‘‘has been perverted from tin; [uir- 
; puses for which it was urdainiMl, and 
I ceased to answer the ends for which 
j it was cstal dished,'’ and tluit its cxer- 
j else “irierely asserted the right which 
! the Declaration ol* Iiidepeiideiicc of 
1T7<> delined to Ije inalieiialilo,” lio 
avers of tlieir recent action that ‘‘it 
is, by the abuse of language, that 
tlu'ir act has been denominated revo- 
lution." ‘‘They formed a new allJ- 
lie continues, [ignoring tlieir 
svdeiim compact in tbe Federal Con- 
stitution by wbieli tlioy liad cove- 
nanted with eaeli other tliat ‘‘Xo 
State shall enter into any treaty, td- 

prc]mR*d grant, us i»eac’L*, to n-foguize oup 
eiiualily, all is \\i” " 

And the following extract from one of those 
spcecbo.**. inadij at Slcvt'iijson. Alaliaiiia. faillifully 
eiiibodics the jcyous anticipation.-^ with wliieh 
tlie struggle, tlicn imminent, was commenced 
by the <’«*n federates: 

‘"Vonr Ilonlor States will gladly come into 
the t^ouiliern Ci'idVdcracy within sixty days, as 
we will be their only friemls. Englainl will re- 
in ignize us, and ii glorious future is hefore us. 
The grass will grow iu the Norlhi-ni cities, 
wlien; the pavements li.ave been worn olVliy iho 
tread of commcri'i*. Wo will carry w:ir whero 
it is easy t«j advance — where food for tbe sword 
and torch await our armies in the densely p<^pu- 
latcd cities; and though they [ilio enemy] may 
come anil sjioil our crops, we can raise them as 
before; wliilo they cannot roar the cities which 
took years of industry and millions of money to 
buildl” 
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Uance^ or confejeraiion?’*^ Tlie Fede- 
ral Govcniineiit is .termed by liiin 
“ the ajji'nt through t^rliom they com- 
miiiii(*ated witli foreign nations,” 
wdiic-li they luive now “ changed” — 
that is all. In sliort, the chief of the 
Confodora(!y talks as though his peo- 
ple had acted in a very natural and 
coin in<»n-j dace manner in voting tor 
President of the TTnited States, and 
then, being beaten in the contest, se- 
ceding from the Union, fniming a 
new Confederacy, and electing him 
Presid(‘nt for the ensuing term, for 
whi(*h they had failed to eh‘ct Major 
Brecdv inridge. And, as they laid 
cotton to sell, which the North, with 
nearly all other civilized countries, 
wished to buy, their })olicy was ne- 
cessarily one of ])eace ; and he argued 
that the old Union would inevitably 
and gladly, for cotton's sake, if fur 
no other, cultivate ])eacc with them. 

There was an undertone in this 
Inaugural, however, wliich plainly 
evinc(»d that the author e>;pected 
notliing of the sort. If we niav not 
liope to avoid war,” says Mr. Davis, 
“we may at least expect that ])oster- 
ity will acquit us of Iniviiig needlessly 
engagc'd in it.” “ We liave entered 
upon a career of iinlependenec, and 
it mui<t be iiiH(?xibly jairsucd through 
w.any ynirn of controversy with our 
late associates of the ^J^ortheni 
States.” JJence, lie very jiropcrly 
called upon liis Congress, in addition 
to the services of the Militia, to ]iru- 
vide for a Navy, and “ a well-instruct- 
ed, disciplined Army, more numer- 
ous than would iisindly he required 
as a estaldishment” — which 

■was putting quite as line a point on 
it as the truth would warrant. 

Mr. Davis carefully refrained from 


any other allusion to Slavery, or the 
causes of estrangement between the 
North and the South, than the fol- 
lowing : 

“ With A Constitution differinf^ onlyfrom 
that of our fatliurs in so fur us it is oxphiiiu- 
tory of their woll-known intent, iVecMl from 
seetionul coiitliclH, wliich have interfered 
with the jnirsiiit of the general welfare, it is 
not unreasonahlc to expect that the States 
from which wo Jjave parted may seek to 
niiiro their fortunes to onrs, under the Gov- 
erntiieiit which wo have inalitnted. For 
tills, 3'oiir Gonstitiiiion makes nd equate tiro- 
vision ; but beyond this, if 1 mislako ‘not, 
the judgment and will of the people are, that 
union with the States from which they have 
separated is neither jiraciicahlo nor desirable. 
To increase the i»ower, develop the resonreos, 
and prniiiote the hajipiness of the (Confede- 
racy, it is requisite tlu-re should he so much 
homogeneity that the welfare of every por- 
tion should he the iiim of tlio whole. Where 
this does not exist, .‘Uitagqiiisnis are engen- 
dered, which must and should result in sepa- 
ration.'’ 

Mr. Ste[)bem?, the Vico-Prcsidoiit 
of tbe ‘ Coufederacy,’ jiroved fsir loss 
i ndiceiit tuid more candid. On his 
return from tbe Convention or Con- 
gress wliercby t!ie ‘(’ojifederacy’ liad 
been cemented, and lie cboscii its 
I Yice-President, lie was required to 
I address a vtist asseinbbigc at Savari- 
iiali,’'’ and di<l so in elaborate ex]‘osi- 
tion and defense of tbe new C^)tlfedc- 
I rate Constitution. After cltiiniing 
I that it ])rescrv(‘d all tJiat was dear 
and desirable of the Federal Consti- 
tution, wdiile it embodied very essen- 
tial inqirovements on that document, 
in its])rohil)itiou of Protective I hities 
and Internal Improvements hy Con- 
federate authority; in its proffer to 
Oabim;t Ministers of seats in cither 
House of Congress, with the right of 
debate; and in forbidding the rcclec- 
tion of a President while in office, 
Mr. Stepliens jiroceedcd : 

“ But, not to he tedious iu on iim crating 
the iminerotis chuiigc.s for the hotter, allo'V 


March 21, 1861. 
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me to allude to one other — though last, not ^ 
least : the new Constitution lias put at rest ' 
forever ijXi the agitating questions relating to 
our peculiar institution — African Slavery as 
it exists among us — the proper stfitm of tho 
negro hi our form of civilization. This was 
the irnmciliiite cause of the late rupture avd 
the present rerolulion, Jeflerson, in his 
forecast, had anticipated tliis, as the ‘rock 
upon which tho old Union would split.’ Tie 
was right. "VV hat was conj(?ctiire with him 
is jiow a realized fact. JJut wlictlicr he 
comprehended the great triitli upon wlihdi 
that rock stood and stands^ may be doubted. 
The prevailing ideas enterUdned by him and 
most, if the leading statesmen at the time of 
the formation of the old Constitution vere^ 
that the rnslanment of the African, teas in 
violation of the hues of nature; that it was 
wrong in princijde^ socially., 7 no rally y and 
politically. It was an evrl they knew not 
well how to deal with; hut the general 
0])inioii of tho men of tiiat day was, that, 
somehow or other, in tljo onler of 
dence, the institution would he evanescent 
and jaiss away. This idea, tlmugh iu)t in- 
corponite«l in tho CVuistitution, was tln» pre- 
vailing idea at tho time. Tlio Constitution, 
it is true, soeiired every essential guarantee 
to the instil mioii while it should last; and 
lienee noarguinont can he justly us»mI again>t 
the constitutional guarantees thus secured, 
because of tlie common seuiiment of the 
day. 7 Vio.H(i idtas, hatri rn\ ircrcfandanan- 
inong. They rested upon thca.mimp- 
iion of tfn. (qualify of races. 'This was an 
error. It was a sandy foundation ; and the 
idea of a (lOvcTiimeiit built uiMin it — when 
the storm came and the wind blew, \l fill. 

“ 6 ‘'/r new gorennnt nt is founded upon 
exactly the opposite idats ; its fiundafions 
are laid, its corner-stone rests upon, the great 
truth that the negro is not equal to the white 
wan ; that iSlarcri/y 8 ahordin 4 itioii to the- 
sujtrrior race, is hut natural and normal 
condition. [A]»plause.] This^ our nar (ioc- 
erurnenty is the first in the history of the 
world, bused upon, this great physical, philo- 
sophicaly and moral truth, 'fhis truth has 
l>een slow ill tho process of its devehqniieiit, 
like all otlier truths in the various’ depart- 
ments of science. Jt is so, even amongst 
us. Many who liear 1110, perha]>s, ean re- 
collect well that tliis truth wji> not generally 
admitted, even within their day, Thu er- 
rors of the ]»ast generation .still clnng to 
many, so Into as twenty years ago. Tho*je 
at the North wlio etill cling to these errors 
■Vr’ith a zeal above knowledge, we ju.stly de- 
noniitmte fanatics. All funatieism springs 
froin an ahorratiou of the mind ; from a de- 
fect in reasoning. It is n species of insanity. 
One of the most striking characteristics of 
insanity, in many instances, is, forming cor- 


rect conclusions from fancied or erroneous 
premises ; so with tho anti-Slavery fanat ie,s : 
their eonclusion.s are riglit if their premises 
are. Tliey assume that tho negro is e<iual, 
and hence conclude that lie is entitled to 
equal privileges and rights, with the white 
man. If their iireniises were correct, their 
conclusions would he logical and just ; Init, 
their premises being wrong, their wlmlo 
argument fails. J recollect 'once of having 
heard a gentleman from one of tho Northern 
States, of great p(»wera:id ability, anuounco 
in the House of Itepreseiitaliv'es, with hu- 
posiug ctfeet, lh:it we of the South would 
be eompelled, ultimately, to yield ujum thi:^ 
subject of Sl.'ivery ; that, it was impo.ssihle 
to w.ar successful ly agjiinst a prinei])le in 
polilics, as it was in jdix . . or mechanics — 
Jiat lhe]>rinci|)le would iillimately pn*v;iil — 
lliat We, in maintaining Slavery, as it, now 
exi>ts with us. w ere warring against a prin- 
ciple — a principle hmmled in riature--tlio 
jirinciple of the equality of man. Tho rejdy 
1 111, ado to him tvas, that, upon Ids own 
grounds, wc should succeed; tli.at he and his 
ussoeiales in their erusjulo against our insti- 
tutions wouhl nhimatcly fail. The truth 
aiinonnced, that it wat as imjaissildn to war 
suec-essfully against a priiiciplo in pidiiics aii 
ill physii'.s and mechanics, I admitted; hut 
told him it was lu*, and those acting with 
liim. wln> were warring against apriuciido. 
Tliey Wi re alleiiipiing to make tilings equal 
which llu‘ (livator had made uneijual. 

“ in tho coiillii t thus far, success h.is l»ecn 
on oiir side complete, throutrlmul the Icimth 
and hroadtli «>f tiic (.’(Uifcilcrato States. It is 
upon this, as I have slated, our soci.il fabric 
is liniily planted; and I cannot permit my- 
self to doul»t the ultimate snci'ess of a full 
recognition of this princi|)le thnnighout the 
civilizet! ami enlightened world. 

“As I h.'ive stated, tlie truth of this prin- 
ciple iiKiy he .slow in (Ievelo|)meiit, as all 
trutlis aie, and ever have Iioeii, in the vari- 
ous hraiiehes of science. It w;is so with tho 
principles announced liy (ialileo—it was so 
\Yith Ailain Smith, and his i)rinciplos of po- 
litical economy. It was so with llarvcy, and 
his thenry of the- circulation of the blood. 
It is stated that not a single one of tho 
tiiedieal profes.sion, living at the time of tho 
announcement of tho truths made by him, 
admitted them. N’o>v, they aro iinivei-sally 
a<*kiiowh‘dged. May we imk therehiro. look 
with eontidenco to* the iiltiniute universal 
aekiiowledgiiicnt of tho truths upon which 
our system rests ? It is tho lirst governuieiit 
ever instituted upon ]>yinciples in strict con- 
formity with nature, and the ordination of 
rrovuionce, in fiwnisliing tho materials of 
hiiiiiim society. Many governments havo 
been founded" upon tho principle of ensla- 
ving certain classes ; but the classes thus cn- 
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slaved were of the samo race, and their en- 
filavoinent in violation of the laws of nature. 
Our system coiiiiiiits no such violation of 
nature's laws. The nep^ro, by nature, or hy 
the curse against Canaan, is fitted for that 
condition which he occupies in our system. 
The architect, in the construction of build- 
injrs, lays the foundatit>u wdth the jiroper 
material — tlie granite — then comes the brick 
or the marble. The substratum of onr soci- 
ety is ina<lo of the material fitte*! by nature 
for it; and by experience wo know that it is 
the best, not only for tlio su|)crior, but for 
the inferior race, tliat it should bo so. It is, 
indeed, in conformity with the Creator. It 
is not for V8 to inquire into the v'hdomof Ills 
ordinances^ or to question them. For 1 1 is own 
pur]K)ses, lie has made one race to ditfer from 
another, as lie has made ‘one star to differ 
from another in glory.’ 

“The great objects of humanity arc best 
attained when conformed t») His laws and 
decrees, in the formation of govcrnnioiits as 
well as in all things else. Our (Confederacy 
is foundcsl upon principles in strict confor- 
mity n iili these laws. This stone, whieh was 
rejected hy tlio first builders, **.v heeome the 
chief stone of the corner' in our now edilico. 
[.Vpplause.j 

1 have been asked, AVliat of the future ? 
It has been apprehended by some that we 
would have arrayed against us the civilized 
world. 1 care not who nr how many they 
maybe; when we stand up<»n the eternal 
principles of truth, w'e are obliged to ami 
riiu.st triumph. [fTiiiiicn.so ai^piause.]'’ 

AVitli regard to future acec:=isions 
to the Confederacy, Mr. Stephens 
said : 

“ Our growth by accessions from otlior 
States will depend greatly UfMin whether we 
present to the worhl, as 1 trust W’e shall, a 
bolter government than that to which they 
belong. If wo <Io this. North (hirolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Arkansas, e.iniint Iiesitate bmg; 
neither can Virginia, Kentueky, and Mis- 
souri. They will luatessarily gravitate to us 
by an iniijorious l:iw. We ma<le ample pro- 
vision in our Constitution for the admission 
of other States. It is more guarded — and 
W'isely so, J think — than tlio old ( 'onslitution 
oil the same subject ; hut not too guarded to 
receive them so fast as it may ho ]»roper. 
Looking to the distant future — uud perhaps 
not T^ery distant either — it is not beyond tlio 
rang(i of possibility, and even probability, 
that all the great States ui' the North-West 
shall gravitate this way, as well as Ten- 
nessee, Kentmsky, Missouri, Arkansas, etc. 
Should they do .so, our doors ore wide 


enough to receive them ; 'but not until they 
are ready to assimilate with us in principle, 

“ Tlio process of disintegration in the old 
Union may be expected to go on writli almost 
absolute certainty. We are now the nucleus 
of a growing ])Oivcr ; winch, if we are true to 
oursedves, our destiny, and our high mission, 
will become the controlling pow'cr on this 
continent.' To wli.at extent accessions wdll go 
on, in the process of time, or wdiere it will 
end, tlie future will determine. So far as it 
concerns States of the old Union, they will 
be upon no such principle of reconstruction 
as is now s]>okeii of, but upon reorganiza- 
tion and now assimilation. [Loud applause.] 
Such are some of the glinix>ses of the future 
as I catch them.” 

Mr. Ahraliain Lincoln, on tlio 11th 
of Fehniary, l(d*t his homo at 
field, Illinois, for AVasliiiigton, receiv- 
ing on the way advices that he had 
been, iijmhi a careful canvass and com- 
parison of the Electoral votes by Con- 
gress, pro(daiiiied by Viife-President 
Breclvinridge the duly elected Presi- 
dent of the United States, for four 
years from tlio 4th of Man^i en- 
suing. Jiurucnsc crowds surrounded 
tlic stalious at wliicdi the s]>ecial train 
iialted wliiTciu Ik*, wifli Iiis family and 
a few friends, was borne eastward 
tlirongli Indiana|)olis, CiiKunnati, CV>- 
lumbus, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Eric, 
Butfalo, Albany, New Vork City, 
Trenton, Niiwark, Philadelphia, Lan- 
caster, and ITarrisbiirg, on his way to 
the AVliite House. lie was overy- 
wlicre rec.eivcd and lumored as the 
chief of a free pco|de; and his un- 
studied remarks in refily to the eom- 
])liinentary addresses which he day 
by day received indicated his dciudcd 
disbelief in any bhM)dy issue of our 
domestic complications. 

Thus, at Indianapolis, where he 
spent the first night of his journey, 
ho replied to an address of welcomo 
from Gov. Mf>rton, as follows ; 


” Februaiy 13tli. 
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“FelloW'OITizens op the State op Indi- 
ana : I am lierc to Giuiik yon iiiiich for tlim 
magnificent welcome, and still more for the 
very generous siipfwrt given hy your State 
to that political cause which, T think, is the 
tiTie and just cause of the whole country and 
the whole world. Solomon says, ‘ There is 
a time to keep silence;’ and, when men wran- 
gle by the month with no certainly that they 
mean the same thing while using the same 
word, it perhaps were as well if they vonhl 
keep silence. 'I'he wonls ‘coercion’ and ‘iii- 
vnsioii’ are much used in these days, and 
often with some temper and hot blood. T-et 
us m:ike sure, if we (;an, that wo do not mis- 
nnderstaiid tlie meaning of those who use 
them, hot ns get the exact definitions of 
these words, not from dictionaries, hut lW»iii 
the men themselves, who certainly depre- 
cate the things they would represent by the 
use of the words. What, I hen, is ‘ coOreiJur i 
What is ‘invasion’? Would the marching 
of an army into Sotilh C’aroVma without the 
consent of her people, and with hostile in- 
tent toward them, he invasion ? T certainly 
think it would ho ‘invasion,' and ‘cocreiuii’ 
also, if the South Carolinians wtjre forced to 
fiuhmit. Biity \f the United tyiaUs should 
men ial hdd and retale her own fortn and 
other properti/y and collect the ilntits on for- 
eign ini)iortatinnHy or even 'Withhold, the tnails 
from phu'CH where they were hahifually elo- 
htfedy would any or all these things he " i lira- 
shn' or 'coercion' f Do our professed h)vers 
of llie I'nioii, but who spllefiilly res<)lvo that 
they will resist coercion and invaMon, un- 
derstand that such tilings as these on the 
part of the Tnited Stales would ho ‘ooer- 
ci«iii’ ur ‘invasion’ of a State? If so, their 
idea of ineana to i»reserve the olyect of their 
great afiectiou w'ould seem be exceedingly 
thin and airy. If sick, the little pills of the 
lioimeopalhist would he much too large for 
it to swallow. In their view, the riiioii, as 
a lainily relation, would seem ti> he no regu- 
lar marnage, but ratlier a sort of free-love 
arrangement, to be iiiaintainod on ‘ passional 
attraction.’ lly the way, in what consi^ts 
the s])ccial siicrodness of a State? 1 speak 
Hot oi'tlio ])ositioii assigned to a State in the 
Union by the Constitution; for that is the 
bond W'o all recognize. That ])iisition, how- 
ever, a State cannot curry out of the rnioii 
with it. I speak of that assumeil prinnary 
right of a State to nde all Avhich i.s less than 
itself, and to ruin all which is larger than 
itself. If a State and a C’ounty, in a given 
case, should be equal in o.\’teiit" of territory 
andeiiual in number of inliubitaiits, in w hat, 
os a inattor of principle, is the State better 
than the County ? W ould an c.\chaiigo of 
nuiuQs be an oxchaiigo of rights? Upon 
principle, on what rightful ground may a 
otate, being no more than one-fiftieth part 


of the nation in soil and population, break 
U]) the nation, and tlieri coerce a proportion- 
ally larger subdivision of itself in the most 
arbitrary way ? What mysterious right to 
I>lay tyrant is conferred on a district of 
country, with its people, by merely calling 
it a Stale? 

“ Fellow'-citizens, T am not asserting any- 
thing. I am merely asking ijuestioiis h>r you 
to consider. And now, allow' me to bid you 
farewell.” 

At OoluTiibns, Ohio, he said : 

“ 1 liavo not maintained silence from any 
W'ant of real anxiety. It. is a good thing 
tli:it there is no more than anxiety; for 
there is nothing going w'roiig. It i.s a con- 
Sfding circumstance that, when we look out, 
there is nothing tliat really Jiurts anybody. 
Wc entertain ditferent view's upon jiolitical 
rjnc.Ntions : hut nobody is siitfering anything. 
'J'his is a most ctnisoiing circumstance; and 
} from it w'c may c»mchide that all wc want is 
! time, patience, and a reliance on tliat God 
who has never forsaken this people.” 

At Pitts]>iirgli, rujiiisylvjiuiii, on 
the 15th, he Btiid : 

” Notwithstanding tlie troubles across the 
river [the s]»caker ])cfinlifig ’ southwardly 
across the Monongahehi, ami smiling], there 
is no crisis hut an artilicial one. What is 
there now to warrant the c(»ndition of 
affairs presented by oiir friends over the 
river? Take even their own view’s of the 
! questions involved, and then*, is iiotliing to 
i justify the course they are pursuing. 1 re- 
; peat, then, there is no crisis, except such a 
! one as may be gotten u]) at any time by tur- 
i hnleiit men, aided by designing jmliticians. 

! My advice to tliein, under the cireiiinstaii- 
ces, is to keo]» cool. If tlio great American 
people only keep their temper both sides of 
the line, llio f rouble will emne to an cud, and 
the question which now distracts tho coun- 
try he settled, just as surely as all other dif- 
licidlies, of a like character, which havo 
original etl in this Government, have been 
adjusted. Let the people on both sides keep 
their self-]M)ssessioii. and, just as other clouds 
iiave cU‘ared away in due lime, so will this 
great nation oontiiuio to prosi»er as hereto- 
fore.'’ 

At Pliiladelpliiii, being required to 
assist at the solemn raising of the 
ITnited States flag over Independence 
Hall, Mr. Lincoln, in reply to an ad- 
dress of welcome by Mr, Theodore 
Cnylcr, said: 

“ J have often pondered over the dangen 
inenrreti by the men who assembled here, 
aud framed and adopted that Declarutiou of 
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IiKlepcndonce. I have pondered over the 
toils that wore endured by the ulliccra and 
soldiers of the ariiiy who acdiieved that Iii- 
depen deuce. I have often inquired of my- 
self, what ji:reat ]>rinoi])lo or idea it was tliat 
kept this confederacy so loiif? tojtether. Jt 
was not the mere matter of the 8e7>aratioii 
of llie ('olonies from the inother-land ; hut 
that nentimcht in the TMaralion of fnde- 
pentlcnre which (tnee Liberty, not alone to the 
•people of this country, but, 1 hope, to the 
worliL for all future time. It was that 
whicli pave promise that, in due time, the 
woiplit would he lifted from tlie slionldcrs 
of all men. This is a sentiment emlaidied 
in the Declaration (»f Indepoiulence. Now, 
my friends, can tliis country he saved on 
that basis? If it <*;m. I will eonsidor myself 
one of the happiest men in the world, if I 
can help to save it. If it cannot ho saved 
on that basis, it will ho truly awful. But, 
if this country cannot he sav^al without 
pivinp up that ]»riiiciplo, I was about to say 
that I would rather lie assassiiiated on this 
spot th-m surrender it. Now. In my view 
of the present as])eet of alfairs, there need 
ho no bloodshed or war. There i.s n«» m‘ces- 
sity for it. I am not in favor of such a 
course; and I may say, in advance, that 
there will he no bloodshed, unless it he 
forced upon the (lovermnefit, and then it 
will he compelled to act in self-dvdensi;."’ 

Arrived iit Ilarrisbiirii^j liowevtT, 
on tlie 22(.l, Mr. Lliicohi, looking 
across the slave lino, exporieiicod sn<l- 
deiily a decided cliaiitre in the ]>oliti- 
cal barometer. It Inid boon arraii^lied 
tliat lie should ii(;xt day ])ii.ss 11inHi;»:li 
Baltimore, the (‘enter ot* a irnijid pnj- 
cession — a (cynosure of admiring eyi‘s 
— the ubjec't of enthusiti.sti(*. atjclama- 
tions — as he had, thus far, ]»ass(‘d 
through nearly all the great cities of 
the Free States. But Baltiiimrc ^vas 
a slaveholdiiig city, and the spirit of 
Slavery was nowJienj else more ram- 
pant and fenjcioiis. The mercantile 
and social aristocracy of that city had 
been sedulously, jicrsistcntly, ]>Iied 
by the (conspirators for disunion with 
arttul sngg(3stions tliat, in uifede- 

The nallimore A'xcluruye «>f February 2.'nl, 
significantly said; 

^ “ Mr. Lincoln, the President elect of tlie 
United iStatos, will arrive in ihis city with his 


racy composed exclusively of the fif- 
teen Slave States, Baltimore would 
hold the position that New York en- 
joys in the Union, being the great 
ship-building, shipjniig, importing 
and commercial emporium, whiten- 
ing the ocean with her sails, and 
gemming Maryland with the palaces 
reanul from her ample and ever- 
expanding ])rofits. That aristocracy 
had been, for the most part, tlior- 
ougbly corrupted by these insidious 
whispers, and so were ready to rush 
into treason. At the other end of 
the social scale was flu? mob --reck- 
less and godless, as mobs are a])t to 
be, esjieinally in slavcliolding eoiri- 
miinitii's — and ready at all times to 
do the bidding of the Slave Bower. 
Bid ween these was tin? great middle 
(dass, loyal^and pcuieefiilly inclined, 
us this class usually is — (»iitmimb< r- 
ing both the others, hut hitherto divi- 
ded b(*twiH‘n tlie old ])ro-Slavery ])ur- 
tic‘S, and having arrived, as yet, at no 
common understand iim with n'^ard to 
the novel circumstances of the eoun- 
Iry and the events visibly im])ending. 

Thu city government was in IIjo 
hands of the Breckinridge Domoe- 
racy, Avho had sei/(‘d it under a cry 
of reform; and the leaders of that 
Demixfraey were d(iO]) in the counsels 
of tiHjasoii. It liad been ])rocl aimed, 
in many (juarters, and tliroiigh \ari- 
ous (diannels, that Mr. LiiK'oln sliould 
never live to he inaugurated ; and 
T/tr lift! ft wore Ileptftllmn of tlie 
22(1 bad a leading article directly 
(talcuhited to iindte tumult and vio- 
lence on the (iecasion of Mr. Lincolns 
passage through the city.”’* The ixdico 

suite this ittlernunii by special train from 1 Farns- 
hiirgh, and will proceed, we learn, dirffily to 
Washington. It is to Iw hoped that no oppor’ 
tnnity wdll he afforded him — or that, if it he af- 
forded, ho will not (imbrueo it — to repeat in our 
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•wafl directed by Marshal George P . 
Kane, who, after a sojourn in Fort 
McHenry, fled in 18C3 to the conge- 
nial associations of Kichmond and 
the Confederate Army. It being 
certain tliat an attempt 
to assassinate the President would 
be ina<le, under cover of mob vio- 
lence, should he pass through the 
city as was originally intended, Mr. 
Liiundn was ])ersiuided to tahe the 
cju-s secretly, dunng the evening of 
the 22(1, ami so passed through Bal- 
timore, unknown and unsusi)ectcd, 
early on the morning of the 2ihl — 
reaching AN^ashingtou about the hour 
that he was cx])e(dcd to leave llar- 
risliurg. The ]>rudenco (d* this step 
has sim;o been al)undantly deimui- 
fitrated ; but it wounded, at the lime, 
the sen^ibililies of many friends, who 
would have mucli prelerrt.'d to hnan 
an escort of one hundred tliousand 
armed men to see him safely through 
Baltimore, than to have him pass 
tlirough it (rlandestinely and like a 
hunted fugitive. 

The 4tii of March, 1801, though 
Its (?arly morning had been chuidy 
and chi II v, was a nunarkahly hiight 
and genial day at AVashingtoii. To 
the clnidren of harsh i\ew Kngland, 
it !4ceined more like May tlian Alarch. 
Expectations and threats ol c*»nMd- 
situi had rather increased than les- 
BiMied the throng, wherein all sect inns 
of the nnseceded States wen*, liberally 
represented, tbongli tbe Federal Hij^- 

trict and tlioi adjacent eiuinties ot Ma- 
ryland and Virginia donbth'ss sup- 
plied by far tbe larger sbarc ot it. 
M(?naecs that the I'resideut elect 
Would never be permitted to t.ake the 

midst tlio pcntiments which he is rc])orted to 
have expressed yesterday in riiiladclphia. 

[The “ aeniimeuta” thus deprecated are those 


oath of office — that he would be as- 
ssissiiiated in the act, if no other mode 
of preventing it shoidd promise suc- 
cess — had been so freely and loudly 
made,’* that apiirchensions of some 
conc(irted attempt at violence or tn- 
imdt were widely entertained and 
fully justiiicd. bicut.-Geu. Scott had 
taken the fullest military xu’ccaut ions 
that his limited fi»rco of regulars — 
perhaps oue thousaml in all— would 
permit ; and then^ was a c(»nsiderahle 
muster of unifornuid Militia. The 
procession, partly (dvic, which es- 
corted the retiring and incoming 
Presidents, Avho mde in the*, same 
carriage, to the Ca])itol, was quite 
rcsi»ec1ahle — miiisnally bo for tliat 
non-(‘nthn.dasti(‘, and, as yet, strongly 
pro-Slaverv, metr(*p( *lis. 

Tlie Senate had been sitting 
through mo^t of the preceding for- 
ty-eight lionrs, though this was Alon- 
day, and barely eonehided the lahi^rs 
i>f the session in time to allow Adce- 
Pri‘sid(‘nt BreekinnMgi* to resign tlie 
Chair in a few eonrteous words, and 
take his seat on the ihuir as a mem- 
ber, wbilc Vice-President Hamlin li.‘ft 
the Hot »r to take tbe Cliair Avitli as 
little parade- tlie two tlnis exchang- 
ing ])laces. This done, and several 
otiier new Sianitors licside IVrr, .Bieck- 
inridge having been sworn in, the 
spac^ in the Chamber allotted for 
this oi-cash»n to tbe Embassadors of 
Foreign Powers ^ Trixie’ not inclu- 
ded) was promptly tilled by the dip- 
lomatic body in lull dress; tbe mag- 
nates blazing with stars and orders. 
Soon, the Jlisticcs of the Supreme 
Cmirt entered in a body, and the as- 
semblage rose in silent homage, and 

uttortHrin reply to Mr. Gnylor, and quoted on 

the proeedinp page.l 

w 111 Richmond and other journals. 
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stood till they were seated. The rc- 
insiii dug space on the floor was now 
filled to its utmost ca[)acity hy mem- 
bers of tlie House, just adjourned; 
and it was soon afterward announced 
tliat the Presidential party had en- 
tered the edifice. On its appearance, 
the whole assemblage ])roceeded to the 
magnificent and spacious Eastern por- 
tico of the Ca])itol, on wldcdi a platform 
had been crected,and in front of which 
a considerable 6i)ace had been clear- 
ed, and was held, by the Military. 
The President elect was barely intro- 
duced to the vast concourse by Col. 
Edward D. Baker, Senator fnnu Ore- 
gon, and received with cheers from 
pcrhay)s a fourth of the thirty thou- 
sand persons confronting him. Si- 
lence having succeeded, ]tfr. Lincoln 
unrolled a manuscript, and. in a firm, | 
<dear, penetrating voice, read the fol- 
lowing 

IN AUOr JJ A I. A IIDIIESS. 

Fellow- CllizenA of the Ftiitfil Staten: 

Tri coinpliaiifo with a custnin as old as 
the (ioviTUiiu-nt I appear hefuro you 

to address you briotly, and to take, in your 
]»rcsi*ii(.*o, tlio oath pivsrrilH*»l hy llio 
stitntioii of tliu IJiiilvd Stati's to Ijo taki'ii 
by tljo President, hrlorc ho outers ou the 
cxe<MJliori o.f his ollicc. 

1 do not consider it necessary', at present, 
for me to discuss those matters of adminis- 
tration about whic.h there is no special anxi- 
ety or excitement. Apprehension scetiis to 
exist amonjt the peo[)io <if the {Southern 
Jstates, tliat, by the a<‘cession of a Uepubli- 
ran Administration, tlieir jiroperty and their 
peace and personal .si-curity are t«» bo eii- 
daiijjjered. 'J'liere has never been any rea- 
Koiiuble cause for sueli apprcliension. Indeed, 
the most ample evidence to the contrary 
has all the while existed, and been open to 
their inspection. It is fonml in nearly all 
the puididied spee(die.s of him who now 
addresses yon. J do hut <j”.oto from one of 
those Hpeecla s, wlien I deelai-e that “ 1 Jiavo 
no purpose, directly or iiidireetly, to inter- 
fere with the institution of Slavery in the 
States where it exists.” I believe I have no 
lawful ri^ht to do so ; and 1 have no inclina- 
tion to do so. Those who noiniiiuted and 


elected me, did so wdth the full knowledge 
that I had mode this, and many similar 
deelurations, and had never recanted them. 
And, more than tlii.s, they plae,ed in the plat- 
form, for my twcciitanec, and as a law to 
themselves and to me, the clear and emphatic 
resolution which I now read : 

“ Resolved^ That the maiiilenance inviolate of 
the rijjlits of the iStales, and especially the rijrht 
of each State to order and cjontrol its own do- 
mestic institutions act\)rdinfr to its own judg- 
ment oxfhisivclv, is essential to that balance of 
power on which the perfection and endurance 
of our ]K)li(ieal fahrie depend; rind we dcnoiiiu’e 
j the lawless invasion by' armed force of the soil 
I of any' State or Territory, no matter under what 
pretext, as among the gravest of crimes.” 

1 now reitorafo these sentiments ; and, in 
doing so, I only press upon the piihln! atten- 
I tioii the most conehisive evidence of wliicli 
the ease is susceptilile, that the property, 
peace, and seiuirity, of no section are to lie 
in anywise endangered by tlie now iueoming 
Administration. 

J add, loo, tliat all tbo protection which, 
consistently with the Ctmstitiition and tJio 
laws, can ho given, will he cheerfully given 
to .all the States, when lawfully demanded, 
for whatever eanso, ns cheerfully to one sec- 
tion as to another. 

There is much controversy about the 
delivering up of fugitives from service or 
labor. The clause I now road is as plainly 
writton in the Constitution as uny otJier of 
its provisions : 

“No per.son lield to service or labor in one 
State under the laws tliereof. es<*aping into 
another, shall, in consequence of any law«»r rrg- 
ulation lliercin, ho iliscliargtMl from stich ser- 
vice or labor, but sliall be delivcml up cm claii.i 
of the iiarty to whom such servuro or labor nmy' 
bo due.” 

It is scarcely questioned that this pro- 
vision was intended by those who made it 
for the reclaiming of wbut we cull fugitive 
slaves ; and the intention of the lawgiver is 
the law. 

All memhers of Congress swear their 
siipp<irt to the whole Constitution — to this 
provision as well ns any other. To the 
proposition, then, that slaves whoso c;ise9 
come witliin the terms of this clause “ shall 

he delivered up,” their oatlis are unanimous. 

Now, if they would make tho^ olfort iu 
good temper, could they not, with nearly 
equal unanimity, frame and pjisa a law by 
means of which ti> keep good that iinuiu- 
inoiiH oath? . . 

There is some difTerenco of opimon 
whetlier thi.s clause should be enforced hy 
National or hy State authority ; but surely 
that dirterciice is not a very material orj^e. 

If the slave is to be surrendcre*!, it can b® 
of but little consequence to him or to otnors 
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Ly authority it is done; and should 

any one, in any case, he content that this 
oatli sliall fro urikept on a merely unsuh- 
staiitijil controversy as to how it shall be 
kept? 

A^ain, in any law upon this subject, ought 
not all the safeguards of liberty known in 
civnlixcd and humane jurisprudence to 
be introduced, so tliat a free mtui be not, in 
any ease, surrendered as a slave? And 
might it not he well at the same time to 
provide by law for the enforcement <>f that 
clause in the Constitution wliieii guarantees 
that “llio citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to all the privileges ami imiimiiities 
of citizens in the several States?” 

I take the oliicial oatli to-day with no 
mental reservations, and witli no purpose to 
construe the Consiitulioii (>.r laws by any 
hypercritical rules ; and, while I d<i not 
ciioose now to specify parti<*ular acts of 
Congress as ])roper to be enforced, I dt) sug- 
gest that it will ho niucli snfer thr all, hotli 
ill ollicial and private stations, to conform 
to :in<l abide by all llioso acts whieii stand 
nnrei»ealed, Ilian to violate any of tliem, 
trusting to find im^mnity in having them ; 
held to lie unconstitutional. I 

It is scveiity-two years since the first | 
iiiaiiguralioii of a President umler <»ur Na- | 
tional Cootitntion. J during tliat ]*eriod, I 
tilUeii dillereiit and very distinguished eiti- ■ 
Zeus have in succession jidministeivil the | 
e.\(‘C«irive hramdi of the government. Tliey ; 
Jiave cofiducled it through many perils, and 
generally with great snc< <'ss. Vet, with all ' 
this scope for precedent, I now enter upon ' 
tlie. same task, for the brief eonstitutional i 
tvTm »f four years, under great and iieculiar • 
dillii'iilties, j 

A <lL>,ni])t.h)n of the Federal rnion, here- | 
toforc only menaced, is now formidahly ■ 
atteiiijited. I bold that, in the contemplation , 
of iniivt‘rsal law’ and of the Constitution, ! 
tlie I'niou of these States is pcr|>eriial. 
Perpetuity is implied, if not ex]»res>ed, in | 
the fiiudameiital law' of all national govern- ' 
iiieiits. It is safe to assert that no govern- 
iiient proper ever h:;d a provision in its 
organic law' for its own termination. (\ui- | 
timie to execute all the express jirovisimis 
of our national Constitution, and the I 'niou | 
will endure forever, it heing impossible lt> 
destroy it except hy s<»nio action not j»ro- 
vided for in the instrument itself. 

Again, if the United States ho not a 
governinent proper, hut an association of 
States in the nature of a contract merely, 
can it, as a contract, bo peiweahly iiiiniade 
by Jess than all the parties who made it ? 
One party to a contract may violate it — 
break it, so to apeak ; but does it not ro<|uiro 
J*l to lawfully rescind it? Descending 
from these general principles, we find the 


proposition that in legal contemplation the 
ruion is jierpetiial, conlirnied by the history 
of the Fnion itself. 

Tlie lJiii(»n is much ohhir tli.in the Con- 
stitution. It w'as formed, in fact, by tlio 
Articles of Associ.ition in 1774. It w’as 
inaturt-d and continued in the Declaration 
ot liidepondenco in 1770. It xvas further 
matured, ami the faitli of all the tliLMi thir- 
teen Stiites e\'[)ressly pli'^hted and engaged 
tliat it should bo jierpetnal, hy the Articles 
of Coiifedm'ation, in ITTS; and, fiiiidly, in 
17*S7, OIK! uf tlie declared objects for ordain- 
ing and cstabJisliing llie Constitution was 
to form a more iMTlei-t iinlun. iJnl, if the 
dcsinu‘tif)ii of the rnion by one or by a 
i ]iart only of the States be lawfully ]>ossiidc, 
j the Union is less than* belore, tlm Coiistitii- 
i tiiiii having lost the vital element of per- 
j petnity. 

I It follow's from these view's tliat no State, 
j ui>on its own mere motion, can lawfully get 
j ont of the L’nion ^ that rc'^olves and ordi- 
: naiK*es to that ellcct. are h‘gally void ; and 
I that aids of vif»Ieiice within any State or 
States against the antlnirily of the Fniied 
States, are iii'Hinvctionary or revolutituiary, 
a<‘e<irding to eireumstanees. 

T therefore <*onsider that, in view of the 
[ (^Ml'Stitntion and the laws, the Union is 
unbroken, and. to the extent of my ability, 
I shall take eaiv, as the Constitution itself 
exjnvN><ly enjoins upon me, that tlie. laws of 
the rnion shall bo faithfully e.xeeiited in all 
the State.s. Doing this, wliieh 1 deem to 
be only a simple duty on my |>art, 1 .‘*liall 
perfe<-tly j»erform if, so far as is [iraetieable, 
unless my right fill masters, the Anierieail 
people, shall witliliohl the reijuisite ])oweP, 
or ill some authoritative maimer direct tlie 
contrary. 

1 trust this will not he rogjiriled as a 
menace, but only as the deidared purpose of 
the I'niou that it will constitutionally defeml 
and maintain itself. 

Ill tloiiig this, tliero need be no blood>lied 
or viideiiee, ami there shall be none unless 
it is forced upon the national authority. 

The power coiitiiled to me iriU, he uned to 
hold, ot’.'npij, ami poesesH the propertif and 
plticcA heloiHjimj to the government, and col- 
lect the duties ami imposts; but, beyond 
what may ho necessary for these objects, 
there will he no invasion, no using of force 
against or among the people anywhere. 

■Where hostility to the United States shall 
be so groat and so universal as to ])revent 
competent resident citizens from holding 
the Federal otfices, there w’ill ho no attempt 
to force obnoxious strangers among the 
iieople for that object. Wliile tlie strict legal 
right may exist of the Government to en- 
force the exercise of these ollices, the 
tempt to do bo would bo so irritating, and 
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80 nearly impracticable 'witlial, that I deem 
it better to forego for the time the uses of 
such otii(;es. 

The Tiinilrt, unless repelled, will continue 
to he fiirnislied in all parts of the Union. 

So far as possible, the people everywhere 
shall have tliat sense of iierfect security 
wliieli is most favorable to calm thought 
ami relleetion. 

The course here indicated will he fol- 
lowed, unless current events and experience 
shall show a inodificati<m or change to he 
proper; and In every case and exigency my 
best discretion will be exercised according 
to the circumstances actually existing, and 
Avitli a view and hope of a peaceful solution 
of tlie nati<»nal troiil^es, and the ivsLiration 
of fraternal symj)atliies and atltM-tioiis. 

That there are persons, in one section or 
another, wlio seek to destroy the Unum at 
all events, and are glad of any pretext to <lo 
it, I will neither allirm nor deny. Ihit, if there 
he sueli, i need adilress im word tf» them. 

To those, however, wlni ivally love tlie 
Union, may 1 not. speaks IJclbre entering 
upon so grave a matter as the destructinn of 
our national fahrh*, with all Us heiietits, its ; 
memories, and its lio[)es, would it not he ; 
wi‘11 to asj'crtain why we do if ? Will y«)U 
lia/anl so desperate a stej>, while any por- I 
ti»/ii of the ills you lly Iroiii, have no real | 
exiMeiiee? Will yofi, while tin* certain ills 
you tly to are greater than all the real oiks ■ 
you lly from ^ Will you risk the cmiimis- j 
sioii of so fearful a mistake ^ AU profess ; 
to he content in the l iiioii if all eonstilU' 
tional rights can he maintained. Is it true, : 
then, that any right, ]»Iaiiily written in the : 
Constitution, has iieeinleiiied ^ Ithinkmit. ■ 
IIap[)ily, the Inimaii mind is so constituted, 
that no party can reach to the audacity of • 
doing this. [ 

'riiink, if you can, of a single instance in ' 
whifdi a plainly-written jirovis.ioii of tlie . 
Constitution has ever been denied. Jf, hy ! 
the. mere force of iiumher.'., a iiiiijonty should I 
dejirivc a minority of any clearly-w ritfeii 
constitutional right, it might, in a moral 
point of view, jnstity revolution ; it cer- 
tainly would, if .such right were a vital one. 
But such is not our case. 

All the vital rights of miiioritics .and of 
individuals are so jilaiiily assured to tliem j 
hy alG rill a lions and negations, guaranties 
and ]>roliihitions, in the Cuiistitiition, that 
controversies never arise lamceniirig them. 
But rio organic Law tail ever be framed with 
a provision sj)eeifically apjdicable to every 
question which may occur in jiructical iid- 
ininistratioii. No foresight can aiititdpato, 
nor any document of reasonable length (;oii- 
tain, express jirovisions for .all possible quc.4- 
tioiis. Shall fugitives from labor ho surren- 
dered by National or by State authority? 


The Constitution does not expressly say. 
Must Congress protect Slavery hi the I’erri- 
tories? I'lio Oon.stitiit.ioii does not ex)ire.ss- 
ly say. From questions of tlii.s class spring 
all our constitutional coutroversrc.s, and wo 
divide upon them into majorities and iiiiuor- 
ities. 

If the minority will not acquiesce, the 
majority must, or tlio government must 
cca.se. There is no alternative for contin- 
uing the government but ai'quiesccnce on 
the one side ortho other. If a minority in 
suchaca.so w'ill secede r.atlicr than acquiesce, 
they make a ])recederit which in turn will 
mill ami divide them ; fora minority of their 
own will secede from them wlieiievLT a ma- 
jority refuses to be coiitrolK'd ]>y such a 
minority. For instance, why not any por- 
tion of a new C(»nfcdi*racy, a year or two 
hence, arbitrarily scc-cdc again, juvciscly as 
portitiii.s of the juvsent rnion now claim lo 
seoede from it? All who cherish disunion 
sentiments arc now being educated to the 
exact temper of doing Ibis. Js there sucli 
lieiTect identity of interests among the 
St.-ites to (‘ompose a new Union as to pr(»- 
duco liarniony only, and ]iivvent renevvvil 
secession? Plainly, the centr;il uUa of 
seee.ssion is the esstmce of anarchy. 

A maj«»rity held in restraint hy eonst.itn- 
tioiiid chet'k and limitation, and always 
ehaii^ing easily witli deliberate el^anj» s of 
])opular opinions and seiiliinetits 5*^ *he only 
true .sjivcreign of a free people. Whoever 
ivjeels it, does, of ms'essity, ll> t<> an.afi liy 
or to despotism. Unanimity is impossilile; 
the rule of a minority, as a permanent, ar- 
rangeiiient. i.^ w holly inadniis^ihlu. So tiiar, 
I’ljecling the majority jiriiieiple, anan hy or 
desp.itisni in some form is all that is left. 

1 dti not forget the position assumed l»y 
some that cjiiistilutional questions are lo he 
derided by tin* .‘supreme (Aiurt, nor d » 1 
deny that such «h*<*isious must, he biiiiling in 
;iiiy c;ise uptni the parties to a suit, ast«»tiio 
object of that, suit, while they are also en- 
titled to very high respect and coiisiileiMlion 
in all jiarallel cases hy all other depariioeiits 
of the government; ami, whildit. is oi)vinus- 
ly possilde. th;it such decision may he erro- 
neous in any given ease, still, Iho evil 4 ‘iVei't 
following it, being limiu*d to that parlieiil.-ir 
case, with tlio cliaiico that it may bo over- 
ruloil and never beiaimo a prece«lent tor 
other cases, can better bo borne tliiin (iould 
tlio evils of adiirorcnt practice. 

At Iho .samo lime, tlio candid citizen must 
confess that, if tbo jiolicy of tlio goverument 
ujioii the vital questions utfocting the wliolo 
people is to bo irrevocably fixed by tlio.ilo- 
clsioiis of tho Supremo Court, the instant 
they aro made, as in ordinary litigation 
between i>arties in personal actions, t“® 
people will have ceased to bo Ihoir 'J^vm 
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mastew, having to that extent practieally | in tlio instrument itself; aiul I slionl<1, under 
resigned tlioir government into tlio hands existing <*ii‘<;uinstaires, favor, ratlier tliuii 
of that eminent tribunal. oppose, a lair oi>portunity being aliorded the 

Nor is there in this view any assault ii])oii jteoidc to act upon it. ^ 

the court or the judges. It is a duty from 1 will venture to add, that to me the Oon- 
whitdi they may not shrink, to decide eases vention mode seems preferable, in tliut it 
properly brought before thein ; ami it is no allows amendments to originate willi tho 
fault of theirs if others seek to turn their i>eoph} themselves, instead (d' only permit- 
decisions to politieal purposes. Oneseetioii ting them to take or reject pri)j)ositioii3 
of our country believes Slavery is right and | originated by others not e^peeially elioson 
ought to be extended, while the other be- j for tho [iiirpose, ami w!ii<*!i might not ho 
liev<*s it is wrong and ought not to ho ex- \ preeisely sucli as tiiey woiiiil wi'ili either to 
tended; and this is the only substantial dis- i aceept or refuse. I underhand that a ])P0- 
pnte; and the fiigilivo slave clause of the j po>ed aincmlinent to the (.'onstitntion (which 
constitution, and the law for the. suppression j amendment, li(>wever, I have m>t seeiii has 
of the foreign shivo-tradc, are cacli as well i ]»assed (.'ongress, to the ellect that tin* Fe<l- 
enforced, ])erhaps, a.s any law can ever li^in | oral liovermuent shall Jievcr interfere with 
a community wJiero the moral sense of the ! tlie domestic iiistitminiisnf State-', im;hidiiig 
poo[)le imi>crfc*ctly supports the law itself. I that of persons held to servlc-e. To avoid 
Tho great body of the ]»eople abide by the iiiisconst ruction ol‘ what I liave said. I dc- 
dry legal obligation in both cases, and a few j part fn>m my purpose not to s|>eak of par- 
break over in each. This, 1 think, cannot , licnlar ameml merits, so far as to say that, 
he perfectly cured, and it w<inhl he W(»rsein ! holding such a [iryvision to now he iiujdieii 
hotli cases after , tho separation of the see- : const it ulioual law, I have m> o!)je«-tiou toils 
lions than before. The foreign slave-trade, i being made ex]evss ami irrevocable, 
now im|icrfectly suppressed, w<»uld he idti- i The chief iiiaLdstrate dr*rr\ es all his ant lior- 
rnately revived, witliuut restriction, in one ! ity from the jieojde, and they lane con- 
soelioii ; while fugitive slaves, now only . fenvd none upon him to lix the terms for 
partially snrrendeivd, would not he surren- the separation of the State-*. The people 
dered at .'ill, by the other. j themselves, a'so, can ilotlii-* if they choose; 

riiysically sjieaking, wo cannot sijparate . l»nt tho Kxeeutive, as .niicIi, has mailing to 
— We cannot remove oiir resjicctive sections ; do with it. His duty is t«> aclmiui-tiM* tho 
from each other, nor build an impassahlo ! presmt government as it came to his hands, 
wall between them. A Jiii.shand and wife j and to tran>mir. it nnimpaiivil l)y liimto his 
may ho divoreed, and go out of tho pivseiieo ; siieei-ssor. Why shouM th'‘re not l»o a 
ami beyond the reach of each other; hut the j patient eontuh*ueo in the Ultimate jii-liee of 
ditl'erent parts of our country cannot do • tiie people.^ Is there any heller or 
tin’s. Tlioy cannot hut remain face to faco ; j hope in the world ? In our present diller- 
aml iiitercourso, eillier aniii'ahle or lioslilo, j enee-, is either |»arty witiuuit lailh of being 
}inist coutiiiuo between them. Is it ]n»ssr- : in tho riglil ' If tho .Mmlghty liuler of 
hie, then, tu liuiko that intereourse more nations with Hi-; eternal truth ami justice, 
advantagooiis or iimro satisfacliiry after he on your .‘*idi* of tho North, or on \ ours of 
seiiaratioii than before^ aliens make the South, ih.it truth and that ju-lico will 

treatii'.s easier thgii friend-* can make laws ? i surely prevail by the judgmeiil- ul this great 
Can treaties he moro faithfully enforced '• tribunal, the American pe«»j)le. l>y tho 
between aliens than laws call among iVioiids ^ i fr;ime of the (lovernnient nmler which wo 
Suppose you go to war, you cannot llglit 1 live, this same pe*)plo have wisely given 
always; and when, after iiiiich lo-s on both their puhru- .•servants but little power for 
sides aiid iio'^gaiu on either, you cease light- mischief, and have with e'pial w isdom ])ro- 
ing, the identical (jucstions as to terms of vided for the reiiirii ot that little to their 
intereoiirso iiro again upon you. own bauds at very short intervals.^ \N bilo 

This country, with its institutions, iielongs the people retain their virtue and vigibmeo, 
to tho ]>eo])lo who inhabit it. Whenever no administration, by any extreme wickod- 
Ihoy shall grow weary of the exi.-ting gov- nc.'^s or folly, can very seriously injure tlio 
ornnient, they can oxorciso their constitii- (ioveriimeiit in the short space ol tour 
lioiial right of amending, or tlieir rcvolu- years. i n i • i i i 

tionary right to dismeiiiher or overlhiow it. My coiiutrymon, one and all, tlimk calmly 
1 cannot bo ignorant of tho fact that many and well upon this whole subject. Nothing 
Worthy and patriotic citizens are desirous of valuahlo can bo lost by taking time, 
having the national Ooristitiitioii amended. If there be an object to hurry any ot \ on, 
vV Idle I make no recommendation of amend- in hot haste, to a step which you 
ineiit, I fully recognize the full authority of never take deliberately, that object will he 
the people over tho whole siibjcet, to bo frustrated by taking time; hut no good 
exercised in either of tho modes presoribod object can bo frustrated by it. 
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Siicii of JOT1 ns nro now dissAtisfiod still 
Imvo tlio old Cuiistitu!#oii imiiiij>:iired, and, 
on the soii.siiivo point, tlio laws of yuiir own 
friiinin^ under it; while the new adminis- 
trutioii will have no inimcdiate power, if it 
would, to chan*^e oil her. 

If it were admitted that you who arodls- 
flatislled hold the ri^ht side in the dispute, 
there is still nosiujj^le reason for ])rceipltate 
action. Intelligeneo, juitriotisiii, Christian- 
ity, and a firm roliaiiee on Him who has 
never yet forsaken this favored land, are 
still eompelent to adjust, in tlio be.st way, 
all our jn’esent diiliciiltios. 

In your liaiids, my dissatisfied fellow- 
counlrymen, ami not in mine, is the nmmeii- 
tous issue of civil war. The (lovernmeut 
will not assail yon. 

You can have no contlict without heing 
yourselves tlio aggressors. Y<ju cjin have no 
oath registered in Heaven to destroy the 
Government; while 1 shall liave the most 
solemn one to “ preserve, protect, and de- 
fend" it. 

J am l(»alh to close. AVe are not onoinies, 
hut IVieiuls. We must not he enemies. 
Though passion may Jiave strained, it iiiu.st 
nut Inwik, our bonds of alVectioii. 

The mystic chords of memory, stretching 
from every hatlle-lield jukI patriot grave to 
every living lioart ami heapfhsf<me all over 
this hroad land, will yet swell the chorus of 
the Union, when again touched, as surely 
they will be, by the hotter angels of our 
nature. 

The liahitnal tone of this remarka- 
ble pajuM* is (Icprceatory, not to say 
ajn>L»g;etI(;. jrr. Lincoln evidently 
composed it under the lixed impres- 
sion tliat ‘ tlie Siiuth’ needed but to 
bo disabused of her im})re.ssiuns and 
appreiHuisions of Northern liostility 
to restore her to biyalty and tlie 
wliole laud to peace. If slie can be 
made to feel that tiic new rule does 
not desire to meddle with Slavery in 
the States wliicli chcri.sli it, but will 
hunt and return fugitive slaves to the 
extent of its ability, then Seccissiou 
will be given up, and the country re- 
Btored to pea<*e and iiarraoiiy ! That, 
certainly, is an amiable view of the 
situation but it was not justified by 

” See pages 1 iJ5-f>. 

^ See Mr. John Van Buren on this point, pjago 


a close study and thorough compre- 
hension of our recent political his- 
tory. 

Mr. Lincoln’s suggestion that the 
dictum of tlie Supremo Court, though 
law to the suitor whom it bore hard 
upon, does not bind the people not to 
entertain and vote in conformity to 
an adverse convi(;tion, though in full 
accordance with the action of ‘tlie 
South’ in regard to the Alien and 
Sedition laws, the Creek and Chero- 
kee treaties,’® etc., and, in fact, to the 
action of all parties when overruled 
by that Court, was not calculated to 
please and condliato ‘ the South.’ 
Yet no adversary of a United States 
Lank ever felt himself restriiintsd 
from (>i)posing and voting against 
sucli a Lank as nneonstitutional by 
the fact that the Court had adjudged 
it otlierwise. Xo one imagines that 
a dticisioii by that Court tliat Slavery 
had no riglit ti> enter the territoi ics 
would have Imjcii regarded and treat- 
ed liy *the South’ as the end of con- 
troversy on tliat point,®® Lut, having 
obtained, in the Dred Scott case, an 
opinion that slaveliolders miijht take 
their human cliattels to any territurv, 
and tliere liold tliem, claiming ainjilc 
protection from tlie Government iii 
so doing, they were fully resolved to 
make the iriost of it, and not at all dis- 
posed to ac(piicsco ill the suggestion 
tliat, on questions essentially j>olit- 
i(;al, the American People are a 
liigher authority tlum even their Su- 
preme Court. 

The weakest jiortion of this docu- 
ment is its inconsiderate talk about 
an “invasion” of the States by tho 
Federal Government, and its quasi 
pledge not to ap])oint Federal offi- 

2 1 a. For Mr JefforRoii’s views, see pages 83-4 ; 
for Gou. Jacksou's, boo pages 104-4>. 
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cers for communiticB unanimously 
hostile to the authority of the Union. 
A surgeon who sliould volunteer a 
pledge not to disturb or meddle wnth 
any proud flesh he might find in his 
patient’s wounds, would hardly exj^ect 
to augment thereby that patient’s con- 
fid(?iu;e in his skill ; nor could a jiriest 
who sliould stipulate never to assail 
aiiy^ither than unpopular and repudi- 
ated sins, expect to win a high regard 
either for his authority or his sanc- 
tity. The liict that tlie sovereignty 
of the Union is coextensive, and, at 
hant^ coordinate with that of the 
States, is here (clearly lost siglit of. 
To say, in effect, to riibels against the 
National aiith<n‘ity, You may expel 
that authority wholly from your vicin- 
age by killing a few i>f its leading up- 
holders, and thus terrifying the re>i- 
due into innto servility to your will,” 
is not the way to suppress a rchollion. 

The strong point of this Inaugural 
is its frank and plump denial of the 
fiindammital Secessuui dogma that 
our Union is a league,’'^ formed in 
17'S7. “Tlic Union is much older 
than the Constitution,” says Mr. Lin- 
coln, truly and pertinently. Had the 
Constitution been n'jt^cted hy the 
States, the Union would nevertheless 
ha\ e subsisted. Ours is ‘ one coun- 

The Nev) York Herald of November iuli, 
cent .'lined an isi^tructivc lett<?r dalod Ciiarlosbrn, 
Novomber 5th, 1800, from which the following 
is ail extract : 

“ It must 1)0 understood that there is a radi- 
cal diflcn'iieo in the patriotism »>:' a Xortherner 
and a Southerner. The Northerner invariably 
considers liiniself ns a citizen of t!>o Vnion; ho 
regards the Federal army and navy as his ..oiui- 
tr 5'^’8 army and naxy, and looks npem the Uox- 
ernment at Wasliington as a great consolidatctl 
organization, of which lie forms an integral j>art, 
and to w'hich whatever love i»f country ho may 
pos-sesa is directed. Beyond paying tlie State 
toxes, voting for State ohicers, and seeking re- 
dress primarily in tho State courts, ho has very 
little idea of any special fealty being duo to his 
ow'n particular State. 
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try’ — made so by God and His Pro- 
vidence, revealed through the whole 
of its recorded history ; its ^ •nami'pe/r- 
fect Union’ is hut a step in its deve- 
lo])ment — not the cause of its exist- 
tmee. TLmico, Secession is not “the 
dissolution of ii league,” as Mr. Jef- 
ferson Davis asserts, but a trcjison- 
able, though futile, elfoii; to disorgan- 
ize and destroy a nation. 

Mr. Lincoln’s rejection of Disunion 
aspliysically ini])ossil)lc — as forhidden 
hy the gcf)grapliy and topography of 
our Country— is a statesmanlike con- 
ception that had not before been so 
clearly apprehended or so forcibly set 
forth. And, in truth, not one-tenth 
of the tlnni fictive Secessionists ever 
meditated or intended Disiinimi as 
permanent. They pi-oposed to de- 
str<y the Union in order to reeonsti- 
tute it according to their own ideas, 
with Shivery as its corner-stone. To 
kick out the New England States, 
rural New Ymk, and that ‘fanatical’ 
sec'tion of the AVest that is drained 
hy the Great Lakes and the St. Law- 
rence — siu‘h was the constant incul- 
cation of j)ro-Sla very journalists and 
jioliticians throughout that eventful 
Winter and Spring. Free States 
were to be admitted into the Con- 
federacy, on condition of their fully 

‘‘Till* Soiillii'imM’, on tlic otljor luiiid. gene- 
rally (and lliL* Soutli (^arnliiiiau always) n pudi- 
ates lids lljtMirv <»f (.'tai.'^olidatioii. lie fofls that 
lie owes allfgiam'O t«» liis ouii State, aial tn lier 
alone; ho is je.'doiis of Jut light.** and Isonor, and 
xvill never admit that any step t.akeii in obedi- 
ence b» lier mandate can involve the idea of trea- 
son. The Federal Uoverninent is. in his eyes, 
but the embodiment of certain powers delegated 
by the States fr(»m motives of poliey. I.ei Ihoso 
motives be once removed or couiiterl»alaneed, 
and bo holds that the State has no longer any 
ivason for maintaining a conneelioii w hich it 
Avaa lier right, at any time, to have dissolved. 
These l)eing the view's of the people of South 
Carolina, tlie threats of Douglas and tho Black 
Kepnblieaiis have only served to eoiifirin tho 
wavering and knit together tho citizens of lha 
various sections of tho State.” 
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abjuring all manner of anti- Slavery 
sentiment and inculcation evermore, 
and becoming Slave States. A few 
Southern fanatics, who deemed no- 
thing juicded but the reciponing of 
the African Slave-Trade to render 
‘ the South’ the mistress of the world, 
wished to be rid of all ‘Yankee’ as- 
sociation and contamination ever- 
more ; but the great mass, even in 
tlic Cotton States, regarded Secession 
but as a device for bringing the Jforth 
to its knees, and l)inding it over to 
future docility to every exaction of 
th(i Slave Power. 

Mr. LiiU'dn fi>ndly regarded his 
Inaugural as a resistless jirolfering of | 


the oli v(i-branch to ‘ the South’ ; the 
cons]>irators everywhere interpreted 
it as a challenge to Avar.®^ And when 
the former liad taken the oath, sol- 
emnly administered to him by Chief 
Justice Taney, the two Presidents 
Avended their Avay back, duly es- 
corted, to the White House, at whose 
door l\rr. 13u(hanan bade Mr. Lin- 
coln a cordial good-by, rctii’itig to 
theresideii(?e of his friend and benefi- 
ciary, Itobert Ould, Avhom he had 
made U. S. District Attorney, and 
who, though from Maryland, soon 
after fli‘d to Richmond, and entered 
at once the Jiiilitary service oi* the 
Confederacy. 


XXVII. 


OMINOUS 

PRKSTnENTLiN’coLx, on f lio day afttu* 
his inauguration, submitted to the 
new Senate the names uf those whom 
ho liad chosen to preside over the 
several l)e])artments, and who thus 
became, by a usage which has no ox- ^ 

"-It worn iiilc* to (iiioto tluj ],)i>uiiioii jiross, 
even of tin* yet iinS'-ccded States, to provu tliis; 
since Un'lr strictures lu:: well bo ima;;iiiccl. 
TIhi fillowing, fruni jjrofossedly loj'ul journals, 
arc wortli recordin'': 

“Tlio Innuirural, as a wliolc, breatlies tlio 
spirit of uiiscljif.'f. It has "iily a coiiditioiiul 
conserve ism — tliat is, tlio la<'k of ability j»r 
some in -xpedieiicy to do wliat it would, it as- 
sumes despotic autliorily. and intirnates tbo de- 
sign to cxi r'^-iso lliat aiitliority to any c;.\ti'iii of 
vnr .juil blo'idshcti, i|ualii‘iLMl only by tlio 
loi-Uu'j f,f f!.e requisite meaiis to ibe end by tlio 
Ainene.ui pcojilc. The argimicrilation of tlio 
ad<lre«.s is puerile. 1 in Iced, it lias no (piaiity I 
entitl'd to tlio dignity of an argument. It is a j 
shaky speei men of sp(?cial pleading, by way of 
justifying tlio unrightcious character and deeds 
of tlio funaticism whicli, lifted into fiower, may 
be guilty, os it is capable, of any atrocities. 


PAUSE. 


ju’css Avarrant in tlieConstihitioii, liis 
ollicial euunseliu’s, Tliey were 

AV'n.i.i\M II. .'^Kw \ia*. of N'l-w A'*n'k. X»iv'// •>/ .V tf>- : 
Sai.mhv I*. I’ll \>.K. .SVr/*i/i/r//#i/ 7 /if' Trf'surtf; 

SiMo.N Camj-.iion. ul" l^•llll^ylv•a!Ji:u Strrtfartf vj Wor; 
C:ilii:<»N Wl.I.I KS, iirCuMlliTlii'llt. ,V, ,v'y nfthf Vi//;/; 

Cai.ku I». S\imt. of Iii<!iim.-i. Ni t'rrfitr;/ /g/'»r luiffior ; 
Kliu'\i:i) liA’iis. »tf Mi>s<iiii-i, Alturueif-livtieviu : 

Ui.Aiic.<>t Mriia I.iikI, /■■//. 

There is no Tiiion spirit in the addros: it is 
sectional and miscjliiovous, and stinliously witli- 
liold.s any sign of recognition of tliai ( finality 
of 111© iSiaies upon which the rnion can aI"iio 

he maintained. If it means what it. says, it is 
the knoll ami rc(]uicm of the Union, and the 
doatli of liopr‘.” — hiffiinorti 

“Mr. Lincoln stands to-day where he stood 
on the blh of Novmnber last, on tln‘. Chinyjo 
VUitform. lie lias not receded a single hair’s 
breadth, llv has ap/fointt'd a (Jalnucf. in v'hich 
there is no stnrehohhr — a thing that hux inrer 
he/om hfippenrtl sinre the formation of the. (Un'eTn- 
went; and in which thcro arc but two nomiindly 
Southcni iiK'ii. and both hillor Black Uoiaibla’- 
ans of the radical dye. Lot the Border States 
ignoininlously submit loiho Abolition rule of this 
Lincoln Administration, if tliey like; hut donf 
tf:t the miserable submi-'sionisls pretend to bew- 
ceirvd. Make any base or cowardly excuse but 
this.” — Philadelphia PenmylvavLian. 
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Mr. Jefferson Davis, mling at 
Montgomery, had already constituted 
ftin ('abiiiet, which consisted of 

Korkkt Toomhh, of Seorctanj nf ; 

OiiAKLKsfj. Mkmmi.noku, of boutli HecretttPtf 

of tJie Ti'ftimry ; 

Lrkoy INiI'K Waia&ku, of Alubuina, Secretartjof \Yar; 

to whi(*h were afterward added 

Stkimik.v II. Mam^oky, of Kl€)ri<lii, Ret‘'ry ff th^ JYtity; 

John lb KEAiiAN, of Ti-xus, IUMlntiititt:r-iJeneraL 

Thus the two ttovcniments stood 
face to face, holding positions and 
maintaining assumptions so ])alpal)ly, 
utterly incompatible as to necc‘ssitate 
an early collision ; and that cdllisioii 
must, in the nature of things, produce 
a crash that would shahe tlic conti- 
nent. Still, there was great and wise 
reluctance, at least on this side, to 
ju’cci^utate or to initiate hostilities. 
In sj>Jt(i of a])pearanc(*s. President 
Lincoln,’ and the advisers in Avlnuu 
he most trusted, seemed still incredu- 
lous as to the iiuivitability and immi- 
nence of a clash of arms. Clov. Seaw- 
ard, the new Secretary of State, luid 
for months been ap])arently the nmst 
resolute of optimists with regard ton 
happy issue from our internal coiii- 
])lic:itions. At the New England 
Dinner’ in New York, he had eoiiti- 
dently jircdicted a settlement of all 
our troubles within tl:e ensuing sixty 
days. That term bad sped; yet bis 
faith in a peaceful solution of our 
differences appeared as buoyant as 
ever, and seemed to be sliared by the 
President, wdiosc “Nobody hurt as 
yet” had become a watchword among 
the obstinate Lelicvers in ‘^lanifest 

* Tho writer revisited Washington fora clay 
or two, some two weeks or nioro after Mr. Lin- 
coln’s inauguration, and was surprised to sec 
anil hear on every hand what were, to liim, 
coiiviiu-ing proofs that an early cMllisioii with 
the ‘Confederatos’ was not seriously appre- 
licndod in the highest quarters. 

* Anniversary of the Lauding of tho Pilgrims, 

December 22, 18G0. a In 178G-7. 


Destiny’ and tlie unparalleled ration- 
ality, wisdom, intelligence, and self- 
control, of the peerless American 
Peo|)le. 

Does this look like infatuation ? 
Tf the wisdom that comes to-morrow 
were the genuine article, every man 
would be a Sohunon. ltemeiid)er 
that, for more than seventy years, no 
man had seen an American hand 
lifted against tlie svmlujl of our 
Nationality. Neither Sliays's Tle- 
hellion,’ in Massachusetts, nor the 
Whisky Kebellioii,^ so called, in west- 
ern Pifimsylvaiiia.had really pur]>oscd 
auglit heyond the removal or redress 
of temporary grievances which were 
decmicd intolerable. Even old Jolin 
Brown — fanatic as he was; madman 
as many held him — never dreamed 
of dividing the country which lie 
s(»ught to ])urge (d* its most flagrant 
wrong; his ('anada Constitution e.x- 
])res.«-ly stipulated'’ that tlio Union 
sliiuild ho i)resiTved. aiul its flag re- 
tained and clicrUliodbyhisadhcriaits. 
Since the close of oiir Revolutionary 
struirirlo, no man had seen, in the 
Five States, any other l>anner float- 
ing over a regiment of our people 
than the Stars and Stri]»es; though 
the waves of party s|)irit had often 
run mountain higli,® and we had 
seemed just on the brink of disrup- 
tion niul civil war, yet the dreaded 
collision had always be(‘n soiiieliow 
averted, and the moment of liercest 
excitement, of widest alienation, had 

^In 179ri. ‘'Seepages 2S7-S 

« During the War of 1S12, it was c'oumion in 
New Kuglaml for the antagouist parties to take 
opiRisite siiles of the ‘ broad aisle’ of the * lueetiiig* 
house’ wherein their respeetivo ‘town meetings' 
were licld, and so remain during the day. con- 
ferring and counseling among themselves, hut 
rarely mingliiig with or speaking civilly to mem- 
bers of the adverse party. 
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often been the immediate precursor 
of a lialcyon era of retjonciliation, 
peace, and fraternal liarmony. It 
was not easy for ITortlicrn men, espe- 
cially' tliose who liad never visited 
and sojourned at the South, to com- 
prehend and reiilizo the wide ])reva- 
lence and intensity of anti-Nat it )nal 
sentiment ami feeling in those locali- 
ties whose social order, industry, and 
business, were entirely based on 
Slavery. Neither envying nor hating 
the Soulherners, while lamenting 
their delusions and resisting their ex- 
actions, it was hard ind(‘ed for many, 
if not nn>st, t>f llie citiziais of thtj 
Free States to realize that we sttwid 
on ilu? brink of a volcano whose rnm- 
lilings prelude<l an eruptitni of blot»d 
as well as aslies. 

Scarcely a week after Mr. Linetdirs 
inanguratitni, liis Secretary of State 
was sia’ved with the following: 

*• W'ASHiyr.Tnx, M^it'ch 12, I SOI. 
“IToii. Wn.i.iAM II. Skwauo, 

Sirn'ttn'f/ of Shite of’ t fie ('niteff Sfitfex: 

“Siii :--T 1 k‘. l»;ivt» ]M‘oiM]iily 

hy tho (oivrniiiicnt ot’ tin? (.'lui- 
fcOcr.-ilc of Airu,*ri<';i jis 

ers to tlu^ (o»vfriiiin-!it of llu* rnltiMl Si;Ci*s, 
and. in piirsiiaiicc (»I‘thiir inslrnctinii*;, have 
now thi? lioiior lo acfjiiaiMt yoii wirli llial. 
tiict, and to innkc known, throinrn you, to 
the I*ri-sidfllt of the I'liilerl Sfati-s, tlie o!»- 
jocls of tln.'ir jnvseiice in this (':i|iilal. 

“Seven Stales ol‘ Ihe late Federal Fnicni 
liavinir, in the exercise f)f the inherent rijrlit 
of every free jjeopio to l•han;re or reform 
their political instil iit ions, and (liroimh (*on- 
A’entions of their people, willidraw n from 
the Fniled St.ates. ami r^iissumed the allri- 
hutes of soveroi^rn jjower, del- jjated h) it, 
liave formed a (iov<-rnineiit of tlieir own. 
The r»,ti federate SfaO s r-onstitiite an indo- 
pendeiii natimi, ifej'tfto jind it \jnri\ and pos- 
sess a (iovermiicnt p.-rleel in all its jjjirls and 
endowed witli all llie oieiins of self-support. 

“ Witl> a view to a speedy adjustment of 
all (pi<- lions t^rowin^r out ol this political 

’ This rej)ly was witlihe.ld, upon C'onsiiItatif)n 
with John A. Caniphell, of Alaiauna, (then and 
till May 2 d thereafter a JiiHtif?o of the U. S. 
Suprcioo Court.) until twenty -three days siibse- 


separation, upon such terms of amity and 
good-will as the respective interests, geo- 
graphical contiguity, and future welfare, of 
the two nations may render iKJcessary, the 
undersigned are iii.strnctcd to make to the 
(Tuvorimient of the United States overtures 
for the opening of negotiations, assuring the 
(rovernment of tliu United States tliat tlie 
J*rc.sident, Coiigris.s, and people of the Ooji- 
fedoratc States earnestly desire a peaeeahio 
solution of these great (piestioiis ; that it is 
neither their interest nor their wish to make 
any demand which is not founded in strict 
justice, nor do any act to injure tlieir late 
confederates. 

‘•The under.signed have now the honor, in 
ohedieiico lo the instnietions of their lluv- 
ernment, to reijiiest ymi to appoint a-^ early 
a day as pos.sihlc, in order that they may piv- 
.‘icuit to the Fre^itleiit of the Uniled States the 
<*i*e<leiitials widt h they hear and the olijeets 
of tli(‘ mis-iitiM Avitli whieli they are charged. 

‘•AVeare. very iv.->pi'et fully, 

“ Your oheilient servants, 

‘•John Fousvtii, 
“AIaim'i.n J. Ukaw foiid.*’ 

To this virtual Dcclanttion ofAVar, 
umlcr tlu‘ guise ol* an overture long- 
ing to mgotiation, settlcmcttt, tnnl 
amity, Ciov. Seward ri?sp<miU:(l as fol- 
lows 

}[• inor^ilohDiK 
I)ki*ai:tmi;m of Staii:. I 
‘‘ AV \slllN<,To\, Mtirr/i l.“i, |s.',i, ^ 

“Air. John Forsyth, i»f the Stale o*’ A'l.-i- 
hama, and Mr. .Marlin J. Urawfuil. m' iliu 
Stat»* of ( feor:^i;i, III! the Illh iiiM., tiii-Mi'.di 
the kind otlii es (»f a distill; ai'ilu'd S. iiar*'!*, 
siihmitteil to I lie S<T ref ary of Sl.if*- lie'r di— 
.sire for an iiiioIli<-ial inti-rview. 'I 'd" 

Was, th 111^ n ,in iisJveiy 

pillili- )Usider.lLi.Ui.s, re"peelfuj\ ■lined. 

hi (li<- lath iiist., w Idle the Sven f.iry was 
ji-edeeiipiril, Mr. A. I>. Ihmks. of \'irL*’iida, 
called .Ml, this I h‘]»artmeiit., ami was received 
hy the j\ssi>lant. Seeivtarv, to whom he d - 
liviM'ed a sealed communieatiou, k'J 

liad lM't*ii ehargi‘d hy Me.‘'srs. FoP'^Uli aiul 
Crawford to present t»j the Seereiary iii 
person. 

“In tliat cominunieation, Afessrs. Forsyth 
and Crawford inform the Sec.rehiry ol 
that they have been duly accredit id I'X th® 
(foveriiiiie.iit of the C«infcdcratc St.iles ot 
Ameriea as (’ommissioiiers lo tlio (i(»vern- 

«luMit to Its date. Jiulgi' (J. would seem i'> l>a^® 
been, oven ilicn, acting ns f\ Confedeiat*', dcfjut® 
liis oatli of ofllee, though inisun«lcrst<»odhy 
S. 08 laboring to prosorvo the Union. 
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merit of the TTriited States, and they set forth 
tlie <>l)jeets of their atteridaiieo at AV^ashinff- 
toii. They observe that seven States of the 
Aiiierifaii I’nitai, in cxereiso of a rijrht inhe- 
rent in every free ])eu|ile., have withdrawn, 
throU}^h ennveiitions of their people, from 
tlie I'nlted States, reassiiined the attributes 
of sovereiufii power, and fornuMi a jrovern- 
nieiiT of tlieir own, and lluit tliose. (Confeder- 
ate States now constitute an in<le]H*ndeiit 
nation (h' facto and de jurc^ and possess .a 
government j)erfeet in all its ]»arts and fully 
endowed with all the means of self sup p(»rt. 

“Messrs. Forsyth and (.’rawford, in their 
aforesaid e.ommunieation, thereupon proceed- 
ed to inform that, with a view to a speedy ;id- 
jiistnieiit of all (piestions "rowinLC (»ut of the 
political separation thus assiiine<l. n[)on such 
terms of amity and .*rood-will as the resj>ec- 
tiv<? interests. jre<»}^o*.*iphiral <*ontijrnity, ami 
the future welfare of the supposed two na- 
tions niiirht render necessary, they are in- 
Blructed to make to the (hivernmeut of the 


I 


therehiro .avows to Messrs. Forsytli and 
Crawfonl tli.-it ho look.s j>atiently hut <*oiifi- 
deiitly for the euro of evils which havo 
resulted from proceeding's so uiine<‘essary, 
so unwise, so unu^u.'il, and so unn.alural. not 
to irrej^uhir m.-iTotiatioiis, haviiijr in view new 
.and untried relati«ms with a.Lceneics unkmiwn. 
to and iicliiiL'- in d.-ivipitiofi' of the (\»nstilii- 
tion and laws, hut to rt*;;ijl.ar find cunsider- 
ato .action of tlie peopie of tliose Scales, in 
eohperution with their hrctliren in llui other 
St.ates. throuLdi the Confrress of tin* I'niied 
States, and sucli extr.-iordinary (’on\enii«iii.s, 
if there he any need thereof, as tlie Fedi ral 
(’onstitution conteiujilates and auihorizes to 
ho as>eni 1 ilLd. 

“ It is, however, the ]Mir[M»s<* «if llie S**cr(?- 
tary of .Stati* not to imilM'-u* in any di-«-ii— ion 
of tlie^e Mihiccts, hut siinjily to set forih liis 
re.a-oiis fiu* di-clinirii^ to comply with tin? re- 
(]Ucst of Messrs. For-ytli .and ('^a^^^il^d. 

'“thi the llli «jf Slardi in>.r.. the iiewlv 
elected Iha-d'h-nl of the 1 iiited StaU-^. in 


Vniti*d St.ates overt II ros for the o]H‘ninir of ‘ view of .all the facts hcariiuc upon l!ie pres- 
iic;xolialions, assiirin.:' this (iovernment- that . eiit <jue>*ti<ui. fc'sunicd the exccc.Ti\e Ail- 
(lie I'resideiit, ('<mjrrcss, ami [M-opU* of the ' iiiinistration of | he ( lovi-rniiicni. lir-t ddiv- 
Confederate St.ates earnc'slly de.-ire a peace- ' erimr. in accord. im’e with .an e.arly, honored 
ful soliifion of tliC'^o ^^rc.at ipie'^tituis .and ; mi'itom, an lri;iu;riir.al .\d«]ress t,» the pei»ple 
that it \< neither their intered. nor their of tiie I'niitd States. Tin- Seeiatarv jjf 


visit to inako any deni.aiid vhieli is m»t ' State re'|><M tfully suiuiiits a eopy of tliis 
founded in siFn’te**! justice, imr do any act. address to Me^>rs. Forsytli and (*rawford. 
to injure, their I.att* <'oiife<li‘rates. ‘"A siiiipie ret’erem-e will he ^uirn-ietit to 

“After iiialxiti;r the^e stateim-nts, Messrs, .•.ati'^fx t!i«»Ne L^titleiiien th.it tin* Secretary 
Vor-ytlr and C'r.awford i'lose their eoiiimnni- of Stale. LniiiUel hy the principles therein 
Cation, as tliey .say. in ohediema* to the in- aniionneed. is previ-nted alt'‘;:etl!er from 
NlriK’iioiis of their ( ioveriinieMt, hy re<pied- ■ admitlinir or assumiiijr that the Stati s re- 
iu;r the Secretary of SlaT<‘ to aiipoint as early ' ferred to hy ihetii iia\e, in law or in faet, 
ti day as possible, in order tli.at they may witlulr.iwii froni the Federal I nion. or that 
l>ri ait to the Fresiileiit of the ITiited States the-y eouhl do in ilie m.auiu r iK -erihed hy 
the eri'dentials whi<di tliev l»ear .and the oh- Me‘"*rs. For-\th ami i'rawfonl, or in anv 


jeets (»f tlic iiii.s.Mon villi which they are 
cliai-M-ed. 

" Till Secrefarv of Stale fraiiklv coTifes<es 
1 h.it iie iimlerst.amls (lie eveii^^s v hieli have 
jyee!it]\ occurred, and tlie eoudititui of po- 
litii-al allair.s which actiiallv exists in the 


j other manner than witli tlie eouseiit ami 
I eoin^Tt of tile people of the FiiiTed States, 

. ti» he viveii tlirou:_di a .Vatioiial I'onveTilion, 
to he a^^eiiiMeil ill eoiiforiiiily with the ]»ro- 
, visions of the Constitution of the I’liited 
Slates, nf course, the Seeret.arv of State 


jiart. of the I'nion to wliidi Ids attention . canimt act upon the asstimprion. or in any 
h.as thus hoeii directed, via'v tliiferently from w.ay .•ulmir. ih.it llie so calle<l C'onledoralo 
the asjieet in wlii<*h they .are jiresented hy States con.-siiture a foreii^u I’ower. with 
Messrs. Fovsylh and Crawford, lie sees in • v\ horn diphauatie relations ou^ht. to ho estab- 
th' iu, not a rij'htful jiml aeeoinplished two- Fished. 

hi! ion and an independeiil nation, with an " Cnder these eireiinistanees, the Secretary 
ostaldished pivernnienl, hut I'.ilher a perver- i»fSi;ite. wliose oilieial tluties are eonlined, 
sion ot a temporary and p:irtis:in excitement snhj^'et to the diiveiion ot the Fresulont, ti) 
te the ineonsideralo ]mr|)oses of an iiaju.difi- ! ll»e eonduelin^ of the foivijrn relations of 
fthle and iincoTi.stitntioiiai ajr^rression up -n ; the coiiirry, and do not at all emhraeo do- 
the ri}rhts uiul iho autliority vesietl in the mesiic ^piestions, or (piestions arising he- 
A'ederal Ciuvernuient, and hitherto hetii^Xidy . tweiui tlie several St.ates and the lederal 
t'xorcised, ns from tluir very nature they ! (Jovernment, is unahlo to com])ly with tho 
^Always must ho cxerci.sed. lor the maiiile- i reipiest of Messrs. Forsyth and (.'rawford. to 
iianco of tho rnion and tho preservation : appoint a day on which they may iinseiit 

yl hherty, and the securitv, peace, wel- ' the evidences of their authority and the oh- 

h«-e, liMppines.s, and niXL^ramfizoment of the ; iects of tlieir visit to tho Tresident of tho 
Ainerieun People. Tlio t>ocretarv of i>lato j 'l ulled fc>tatcs. Ou the contrary, he is ob- 
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lifjed fo stsite to ^Icssrs. Foray tli and Craw- 
ford that ho has no authority, nor is lio at 
liberty, to iveogriize tlieiii ns di|iloiiiatic 
agents, tn* ln>ld rorrespoinlenee or other 
coniiiuinioaticni with them. 

“Finally, the Secretary of State would 
observe that, although ho has sii])|)osed that 
he might safely and with ]ir»»i>riely have 
adoi>te«l these conclusions without making 
any relcrence of the subject to the Execu- 
tive. Vi t. so strong has been his desire to 
pracli»‘e entire directness, .‘ind to act in a 
spirit of ])erfeet respe»*t and candor t«»wanl 
Messrs. Eorsytli and ('rawford, and that j»or- 
tion j)ft!ie I ’liion in whose name t hey present 
themselves before him, that he has <*heer- 
fully Mibmitted tliis j)a|»er to the Fresideiit. 
who cbiiK'idivs generally in the views it ex- 
presses, jind sanctions the Se«'retar\ 's decis- 
ioFi <leclining olliciai inter(^ourse with -Mes.srs. 
Forsyth ami Crawford.” 

Tln'.sc iiieiiioml)lo ]mpors are too 
liicid to rt'(|inre or justily exteiKled 
eoiiiiiuiit. The Commissioners, it 
will 1)0 seen, |)hu*e llie alleiretl SSe<‘es- 
sion of the (’ottoii States expressly 
and e\e]nsi> .dy on llie true ati< pn 
per jgi’omid- -‘Mho itdienmt riu 
everv//vc])eople tt> ehmige or ivlonii 
their jxililical institutions" in other 
words, the Jii^dit of Kevoliition - 
thus pnadndin^ all dismissiiui as to 
the pretetided rtHtafit niUnKtl r’g-ht, 
or re.st'rvarioii of right, to seeedi- at I 
Avill from the riiion. Ihit this ])osi- 
tiun, however wisely and lioiiorahly 
taken, does not at all j)r(*eliide the ' 
question whieli J//*. Lnu'nhh was 
bound to jjsk, and, in soim^ ^^ay, to 
answer — “ What right have /, tin 
fairly (dio.'Cn Chief ^fagi^tra of the 
Lnioii — eliosen, too, at an el(M*tion 
Avln.*rein tin; seven States now alleged 
to have seceded fully ]iarticipat.ed — 
to re(?ognize tli«)-i* States as a forei^rn 


with my duty to those loyal eitizens 
I of the United States who arc also 
eitizens or residents of the States 
which acknowledge Mr. Jelferson 
DavLs sis their political Chief?" To 
these questions, inevitably presenting 
themselves to every intelligent mind, 
Me.ssrs. Forsyth and Crawford indi- 
cate no rejFly whatever. Tliey re- 
prisented a ])C)wer wdiicrh liad de- 
clined cotiperation with even a ma- 
jority of the Slave States — whieh had 
m)t even considere<l the i>ropnety of 
calling ji National C^)nvcntion * and 
Avhi<-h now ])roirered to the Union 
no comproinist‘, no middle ground, 
hilt t]u‘ naked alternative of ‘ Surren- 
der or tight !’ 

(iov. Sowiird's reply, though pacific 
in tempi*!*, and evidently aniniat(.Ml hy 
a liopt‘ tliat ln)stilities may yet he 
avoided, is emim‘ntly frank and e\- 
|)lii‘it. Tliat the Kxecutive (mmiM rec- 
ognize ^Us.-rs. Forsyth and ('rawionl 
only as eitizens of the United Stnti 
not as ])h*iii|)otenti;iri(*s of an inde- 
pendent and l‘oreign |jowei* timf fho 
alleged ^e(’es>ion and eoiifedera: ion of 
tlie seven States in question Ma- not, 
and could not lie, recognized l)y llu^ 
(fovernnu‘nt as valid; their se»-e.s- 
sion being impliedly, and their ctci- 
feileratioii expressly, lorhiddiai hy 
tlie Federal Constitution — that there 
eoiild Ih‘ ikn secession save through 
the agency of a National Convention, 
wliii’li those States liad declined to 
invoke, and were now unwilling to 
suhmit to tliat tlieir alleged griev- 
ances Could Ixi reilressed only through 


■nation, indi pmideiit of the remain- ■ such Convention, or by the Congres?^ 
ing Srates as liiis^ia or I'erii ' llow i of the United States, wherein the right 
will sueli recognition, ami tlie action j of those States to an cipial represcutii- 


noces>arilyeoiiseqii(inttli(?reon,aecord , tion had heen, and still was, 
xvitli my solemn oath of ofliee, and the | tioneil — and tiiat the JVesideiit hiul 
weiglity obligations it imposes ? llow | been consulted respecting, and 
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concurred in, these views of liis Sec- j 
retary of State — so much seems 
plainly set fortli in tliis ‘meinorari- 
dum,’ with all the pers]>icuity which 
can be attained througli the em]>loy- 
ment of our motlier ton<rue. How is 
it possible, tlien, that com|ihiint should 
nevertlieless be mad(! that tlie Con- 
federates were deluded liy (tov. Sciw- 
ard into antictipations of an early and 
easy concession of their iiidepend- 
euc(i ? 

Yet that charge /.v made ; and, 
sinccj it rests wholly on the testimony 
of a Confederate m Ijo onccj held, and 
laid not then resigned, tlii! exalted 
position id a Justice of the Ynited 
States Siipremi^ Court, it may he well 
to consider it fully, 'fhe testimony 
is that of Judge Camphell aforesaid, (a 
piHuniiUMit (liseiple of Mr. (^alhoiiii). 
who, about the time of Iiis taking 
iiiial leave of Wadiinglon to enter 
more openly into the service ot* the 
Conlederaey, ’NNTote to (n>v. Sewanl 
as f.dlows : 

“ WAsirr.NT.Tox City. ) 
“SATCRnAY, Ajtril I 'I, I SiJl. f 
‘ Sir; — O n tin* l*)th Plan'll ult., f hu 
willi flii'ljrc CrjiM I'onl, <»iu* ot the ( oiinuis- 
irs of the- Conl’uh rjUi* States, a iu»to in 
wriliij;: to rlio tullowiiiir ctfort: 

*1 i. . i iitlrc iliHi V'lirt '^umtorv 

-nl ill ^ii li’ii iliiy-i. Aiiil tlii-* nu-a'iin’ i- iVlt .;*« 
tiiilKi jii:: - '[It ^l•^|lollsl^•iiity lui On* A'tiiiin '>!r:Ui”n. 

‘I {■■••I I riitii’i' cniit'iili lii'i- tlKil iii> ni<-a:-un* rli.iiiv'ii);; 
♦hr i''ifiiii statu.*), ]iri juilii'i«»u- i" tl'i' ShuUktii ♦ •mlVil- 
onti- i;( :a prt-Ki'nt 

*1 f i-l an rntin* i'imiHiIi ih'i- that an liiiim* 
fnj 111 Id 1|)I- iri>Mlli.'inli*ariiili t.r Oh- 

IT.-* will 111' |irii<liirfiM> of l■^il. iiini nut nf a* 1 ) » ii"i 
iliat it ."t tills liliir. tn 1«* Jir*- 'il.* 

“The suh.stance nt* this statemoiii I eom- 
inniiieutcd tn yen the saim* "vonin^ tiy let- 
ter. Five. day... olapseil. amt t l alleil with a 
telegram from (leii. r>ejiuivj:.Tnl, T<i ilic elVeet. 
that Sumter was not ai-uated, In.’i that 
Amlerson was at work inakinjr :ef»air.-*. 
“ 1 ho next day, after conversiiii; with you, 
i cominiiuieatied to dudge*. Crawford, in wri- 
tai^, thj^t the failure to ovaniate Siiiator 
dio result of hjid faith, but was 
attrihutahlp to causes cousistout with the 
Uiteiition to fulfill the engagerneut; and that, 
as regarded Pickens, I should liave notice of 
wy ueaigii to alter the cxistiug status there. 


Mr. Justice Nelson was present at these eon- 
versatioiis, three in n umber, and 1 suhinilred 
to him each of my comiriunic.ations to dudgo 
(^rawf<»rd, find infurtned Judge C. that they 
had his fJiiilge NelsDu’vS) sanction. T gave 
you, i»n tlie ‘22d March, a suh.stanti:il copy of 
the stateiiierit I liad m.ade on the loth. 

“ThcoUtli of Man'll arrived, and iitlliat 
time a tcKtgrain came fnim (iov. IMckcn.s, in- 
(|tiiring concerning (.\il. Laninn, who-^e visit 
to Charleston, lie supposed, had a t-oiinectioii 
with llie ]»roposed eviiciiution of Fort Sum- 
ter. 

“I l«*ft th.'it with yon. and was to have an 
answer the fo]l)i\iing Momlay fl-i. .\pnl^. 
()n the f!i>t of .\pril. I rcceiveil from yon a 
stati'nieiit. in writing. ‘I am satklied the 
(iovernineiit will not undertake tn sii]»]»ly 
Fort Sumter without giving notice tfi Cov. 
]*i<-ken.‘..’ 'i’lie words * I am satistii.'d’ were 
for me to use .as expressive of eontideiice in 
the remainder ot' the declaration. 

“The propo.-itioM. ;i*i origimilly iijv[i:ired, 
was. ‘The President untyj (hsin‘ to sii]iplv' 
Sumter. l»nl will imt do -o.‘ etc,, and vour 
lull e\ platiatio!) w a-* tliat you dal n . lie- 
e any ‘;uch attempt woulil l<e mad and 
hat there wa^ no doign to reenforce Sumter. 

** riieiv wa.-' a ilcpartare liere from tho 
pledges of till' jirevioiis month: hiir. with tlio 
verh.'il i xplanation. I did not consiiler it a 
matter then to eomplain of — 1 siinjily staled 
to YOU that I had tliat a*i<urance pivviou-ly. 

“Hn the Tth April. I ..'Mres->ed you a let- 
ter on till' suhjeet of the alarm that tlie prep- 
arations li\ the (JoVi-rniiient liad created, and 
askiil ^ou it’ the as^unuiei's I h;.d given were 
Well or ill foiin'htl. In iv.'^pei t to Sumter, 
your reply was. * Faith as to Sumter fully' 

' epi — wait and >ee.* In the morning's pa- 
per, I iviid. ‘An authoi’i/ed nusst-ncer from 
Pivsiiliiit Liiieolri intoriiuil (iov., IMcken.s 
and tieii. Heanregard that provi-ioii.-s would 
he ^ent to Fort Sumter peai-eahly, vr vthtr- 
trim /•v/’m/vi’.’ 

“Tills was tlie Sth of April, at ('harles- 
t»>n, the day following >our last assurance, 
ami i-i the evidence of the full faitli I was in- 
>iii d t" /I*r and fiC' . lii the same paper, 

I re;id that intercepted dispatehes di.seluso 
• the tin t that Mr. l'\>x. w hi> had been alhnveil 
■■ \o visit Maj. .Vnder.svin. on the ]dedge that 
his ]>ur]'ose was ]>aeitic. em]>h»yed his oppor- 
. tunity to devise ii plan for supplying the fort 
! hy force, and tliat this ]ilan hail heeii adopt- 
: ed 1 the Wasliinglon (iovernineiit, and was 
in proecss of execution. 

“ My reeolleetioii of the date of Mr. Fox’s 
visit carries it to a day in March. I leam 
! lie is a near connection of a meiuher of the 
Cabiuet. 

“ My connection with the comiiiissioners 
, ..nd yourself was siiporindiiced hy a conver- 
1 Butioii with Justice Nelson, lie informed 
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mo of yonr siron" disposition in fnvor of 
]>cfice, «nd tlmt yon wore o]>pressoil with a 
< lenian(l of tlic Coininissionors of llio Confo<l- 
oratc States for a reply to their first letter, 
and that yon desired to avoid, if possilde, at 
that time. I loJd him 1 iiii'riit,, perhaps, ho 
of some serviee in arranj'iii;' tJie dillieiilty. 

T eame to yonr otlieo entirely at his rerpiest, 
and without the knowledjjfo of the Commis- 
sioniM's, Your <le|)res^loll was obvious to i 
both diid^o Nelson and myself. T was^rrati- i 
tied at. the eharaeter of the eoiinsels you 
were desirous of jmrsuiii^, and irineh iiii- 
]»ressed with your observation tliat a civil 
war mi,irht be ]nvvente<l by the sueeess i>f 
my mediation. You read a lettta* of ^Ir. 
AVeed, to sh(»w how irksome and resp*»nsible 
the withdrawal of troops from SumtiT was. 
A portion of my communiealioii to Jndire j 
Orawfonl on the lotliof March was founded | 
U]»on these remarks, and the jdedjre to evac- j 
uato Sumter is less Ibrcililc than the words ; 
you em|)loycd. Those words were, ‘Ilefore j 

i> letter reaches you ja ju'oposcd letter by | 
me to lTosi<leiit Diivisj, Mniiter will have 
been evacuated.’ 

‘‘The Commissioners who received those- 
communications conclude they have been 
abused and ovcrrea<*Iied, 1'lie Montiroiiiery 
(fovcrnineiit hold the same opinion. The 
('omiiiis>ioner.s have Mippo.>.e<l that, my 
(ommmfuailions were willi you, ami, upon 
that liypolhesis, ]jrej)ared loarraij^u you he 
fore the country in connection with iln*. 
I*re>ideMt. T jilaced a |»ereMiptor\ jiroldhi- 
lion upon this, as liciuLf contrary to the terms 
of my communic;sti<»ns with them. 1 pled^ceil j 
myself to them to coiumnnicale iiilonM..ti-.ii 
upon wfi.at I considered as tlie l^e>t :« iiori- ; 
ty, and lliey wen* to i-onlide in the aiiility ' 
of myself, aided l)y JiidL^e Nelson, to deter- 
mine upon the crediliiliiy of my iMforni.-int. 

‘*1 think no «-.sndid man wlio \n ill read 
over what. T have writttui, ami con-iilei* for • 
a moment wliat is ^oin;: on at Sumter, will 
a^ree that the e«piivoealiiu; eiuidiiei. of ilie ; 


Judge Campbell, it will be noted, 
takes up the tliread of the furtive 
negotiations exac^tly where tlic Com- 
inissi oners had dropjied it. Tliey 
had made their demand on the 12tli; 
laid been answered by Gov. Sewjird 
on the 15tli ; hut the aiiswcr with- 
held ; for on this day Jndgti C. makes 
Jiis first appearanec on the scene, 
witli an assnnineo to the Coinini.s- 
sioners that, /fo felt “ entire (ionfi- 
deiiee that Fort Sumter wouhl be 
evacuated within tlie next ten days,” 
if the Coninii.s.sioiiers would not push 
matters too UuiTieilly to a crisis. Still 
later, lie gave tlicse ( 'ommi.ssiuiiei's ;i.s- 
suranccs that. in» attempt wonltl he 
made to supply the closely iiixt^t- 
cd and sc.antily ]>rovisu>ncd garri-nii 
j of Fort Sumter, until due notice of 
I the int(*nt liad h(*(‘n giveti to (Inv. 
ri(‘k<*ns; wliich pronii.se was fiillilled 
to the letter. 

I Judgi^Cainphell (piotes JiistiiM* Xi-l- 
1 Son as testifying to Gov. Sewriid’s 
‘•."trong di.-po.'-ition in fav i of 
peace.*' W1 ji> 1 ‘ver dtmicil nj- d. 
ed it ^ ]>uf did lie r\i'!* a\o\\’ an iii- 
elinallon to l\inu on ihti •/ 

hlsunhm / ddiat. is the vital jtoiMi; 
and it hs not eoven^d, even hy as- 
sertion.s, on tlie [)art of the Goiilcil- 
erates. Tliat lie clung tenaciou>ly 


AdminislralioJi, .•i'. iiu .;:«ured and iiifi*rprer< d 
in enuma-t'KiM willi ihc-i- prumi-i-s, is the, 
]U'o.\iimitu eaiise of the Lsrral calamity. 

“I have ii jtrol'iiiml euuviit'nm tii.-it the 
tele;;’ ims f>f tlie sili of .\p!’il, of (leii. Ih-aii- 
regard, and of tim lotii (U‘ April, of (ieu. 
AValki r, the S«mmi i;iry of War, can Ih> n-- 
ferreil to iioUiIm.l'' i l-e tli.iii lli- ir hdief that 
there Ini': heel) s\ aciiiati«- dutMii ilv pr.-flie.-d 
vpoii them It is under .an <»j»- 

]iro<-‘v ■ .>ense of the wei^d t of this rc'-poii- 
fiihihty that I .‘^iihmit to }»iu tlie.so tiling's f<;r 
your explanation. 

“ \\*ry respectfully, 

‘‘John A. (.^vviutKi.r., 
^^AHmeitUe J nslirt‘, of Ike Supreme Court, 
“Hon. AVm. II, t5i.:w.M>.i>, 

Secretary of SlaleP 


to the ]io|U‘ of siiinc ‘ adjnslmeiit* ' i’ 
■ ‘iMuiciliation.'wlicrehv civil w ;ir miglit 

! ’ ^ , fl 

he averted, and the just authority "t 
j the Federal Govermnent jurknowl- 
• edged ami res[»ecteil hy the. ( onle'!- 
, erat.0 StaUis, mauifest; aud th^it 
i is the wlmle trutli, ami ailords a t-iui- 
i pic and olivious exphinatinn ol 
I seems to ( Jo ii fed crates so iiiysteritai^, 
so crafty, or so tifrocious. Th<.‘ niani- 
fu.st, controlling fac^t is, that fho 

tics to tliis uiii<]Uo corrcspondoiae 

occupied pu.sitions so contrastoc, so 
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incompatible, lliat it was scarcely 
j)ossible that they sliould seriously 
engage in a negotiation, niucli less 
bring it to a liap]»y issue. It was 
iniicli as if* a i)leni]>ot(*ntiary sluaild 
address the governinent to which lie | 
was accredited in Greek, knowing no 
other tongue, and hiis dlsjialcli be 
roceive<l and answere<l by one who ; 
was eipially ignorant ot* any language ■ 
but Choctaw. The only ]>os>ible re- 
sult of* such «li]»Jonnu*y is a ])ostpone- 
nient of hostilities ; and that si-eins, 
in tills casi*, to have lu‘en achievetl : 
fbr the Confederate envoys, in slui- 
Jving from their t»‘et tlu^ dust <»f 
AVasliington and returning to tlunr 
own ‘nation,’ addressc<b on the t‘th 
of April, a vituperative letter to Guv. 
t^(‘\vard, w!u.*reof all tliat is n<*t men* 
ri-ctoric, of a peeuliarly Southern 
stamp, or has not already been here- 
in slated, is as follows; 


The iiiKlor.sif;iied, in Ifchalf of llieir (iovom- 
niciit .Mini people, accept the of hat lie 
tliu.s thrown down to them; and, a|»pealiiisr 
to (iod mid the Jiid^Miieiit of iiiaiikiiid for tlu 
ri;.dileoijsin.-ss of ilK^ir <‘au?>c. tlie pinple of 
the (.\)rifj‘dcrate States will defend iheir lib- 
erties to the last a^rainst this llairraiit ainl 
open uin-mpt at their sulguj^ation to sec- 
tioiuil i«)Wer.*’ 

As the world has not been grati- 
fic<l with a sight of tlie erodentials 
and in>tniclioMs <if these gentlemen, 
it jiiay be discuiirteous to a>.-ume 
that tlieir eagenie:-s to “acce|»t the 
gage of l»attle" earried tbcm beyuud 
the .--triet limits of their powers and 
duties; but the Mibtil(3 easiii>try 
which cnahled tlicm to di-i-rimiuate 
lietwcen a recognition of (\uifcderate 
independence ami \\\\ ‘‘audience to 
adjii.-t the new n‘lati(»ns springing 
from a manifest and accomplished 
revidiitioii,'* niiglit have secured to 
them fame and fortune in some more 
pot til* and imaginative viKNitloii. 


“Tlie imdor<ii.rne<l clearly nnder*.tmul that 
yon declined to npj»»iiit a <lay fi> eiia- 

ii!e llielii To lay the ohjeet*; of tin* nii'i 
s';i)M witli which they are cliav^Ted hel'oreilie 
I'l'C'*! I ‘lit t»f the I iiifed .''tatc'i, t'Ceali^'C ■^o 
do Would he to reeo^nd/.i' tlio indepeii- 
d.Mire and sejmrate uatiiuiidity of tl»e (’oii- 
i'Mlerate States. Thi.-> is the vein of tlnniirlit 
that pervades the ineiiiorandum hefovi* 11*1. 
' 1 1 '.e t iMiili <if hi.-'lory re«piires That it shonhl 
d.‘'.'aietlN a]i|»ear u]ioii the record that the 
niMler''i;.riu*d #//r/ riof the < iort } hmt nf «;/’ 
til f hfftil Stitfen fit reeimtnie the 

of the ( ’onfeilerale Stalc'i. Tlie> oidv 
!i''k''d ail midienee to adjn*'t, in a sjerit "f 
Jrahy and peaee, the in in niitinn!* sjirh ij'n -j 
Jrotn (I hnniij't'at tunl iiernmplinhi if r<oo’i i/,.;} 

in tlie «r<iverninent of the h.re Ketleral rnio’*. 
A«>iip refusal to entertain tlu-.M overliuvs for 
apeaeeliil solniioii, the active naval and iiiili- 
tiiry javjmratinnsof this (lovennnenl. and a 
toriind iiotiee to tlie eonnnandiinr jreiieral 
Jd the ('onfederate forces in the liarlmr of 
V harle.ston that the President intend?' to pr#»- 
Visi(»ri Fort Sumter, hy foreihlo means, if ne- 
cessary, are viewed hv the iiiidersiLnied. and 
{•aa only be received iiy the world.* as a <lec- 
aration of war a{;ainst the (’onfederate 
bites; for the President of the. I nited 
J ates knows that Fort Sumter cannot he 
provisioned without the emision of blood. 


As the (hunniir-sinm.'V'; K‘cm to ii]>- 
pri'Iicnd that they would la* i*liarged 
with a lack of energy if it slioiild be 
nndcrsfiMKl tliat tlnw bad allowed the 
(bivcriiniciit of the Tnitcd States 
nearly four weeks wlierein to decide 
between re<‘ogui/.ing — or, if they 
cbuv»>c, ailmittiug and acting upon — 
the indepeiuh'ncc i»f tin* (Vuifederate 
States, and an accejdanee of the 
“gage t.f battle," it may be reipiisite 
to give one more extract from their 
valiMlictorv, ;is fvdh'ws; 

' Tills dilay was assented to for the ex- 
pros p'lrpoM* of atlainiiii: tlie irivat. end of 
! the mis>ion of the un.’ersiirned, t(» wit: a 
' paeitie sidiitioii of existing: eomplieations.^ 
' The infi'SM iice. dedneihle trom tho date ot 
' voiir memorandum, that the undersigned 
' had. of their own volition and without 
I eaii>o. consented to tliis lonj' hiatus m the 
j irrave duties w ith w hieli they wore eharired, 
: is therefore iu*t eoiisisteni with a just oxpo- 
i sitioii of the facts of the. ease. The inter- 
! venin;:: twenty-throe days were employed 
j in active unollieial elforls, tho object ot 
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which was to smooth the path to a pacific 
solution, the distinguished personage all udinl 
to |•iud^o CanipholII cooperating with the 
niidcrsi'riKMl ; and every step of that olFort 
is recorded in writiiiir. and now in possession 
of the undersiirned anil of their (Tovernmeiit. 
It was only wlien all these anxious eftorls 
for peace had been exhausted, and it became 
clear that Mr. Lincidn had determined to 


appeal to the sword to reduce the people of . 
the t\)nfederate States to the will of the ! 


And, all through the seceded 
States, those Unionists who dared to 
indicate their devotion to the fltig of 
their fathers were being treated with 
a still more active and positive illns^ 
tration of Confederate amity than 
was accorded to the garrison of Sum- 
ter and the fleet off Pensacola. 


Kociion or jiarty wliosc President ho is, that 
the \indersiixncd resumed the ollh-ial iieiro- 
tiation temporarily suspended, and sent 
their secretary for a reply to their note of j 
March Pith.” | 

13iit that the Conf(Mlera(^y was al- 
lowed, in no respect, to suller ]»y this 
brief l)r(‘atlnng-sj)ell niistakciily ac** j 
corded ])y licr jdciiipotentiaries to j 
ilie Union — lliat tlie ‘ juvice' whudi j 
we cnjoyc‘d was of an cijuivocMl and 
one-sided character —will a{»[K‘ar, not 
only from tlie close invcstnnmr of 
menaced Port Snmtt‘r - witli which 
no (»iie was allowi'd to (‘oniniiinic.'ate, 
save by Gov. Picken>'s gracious p(‘r- 
missioii — hutln* tin; active, aggressive ; 
Jiostility to F(?deral authority niani- . 
fested t h roiigl loiit t he Soutli,as evineei I 
in the following onler: ! 


Whether President Lincohi did or 
dill not, for some days after his inan- 
giiratioii, incline to the withdrawal 
of Major Anderson and his brave 
handful irom closely beleaguered 
Sumter, is not certain. Tt /.v c(*rtain 
that gn?at douht and anxiety on this 
jM>int pervaded the country. Sonic 
of the newspaper correspondents at 
Washington, who were v<*ry properly 
and keenly on the watch for tin; least 
indication of^the Prcr'idential pur- 
pose, telegraplied, ipiite conlideiitly. 
on tin* 14th, that Sumter was to ho 
|»eac'(‘al)ly (‘vacuat(*d ; tliat (ion. Soit 
liad given his (►pinion that tliis was a 
military n(?ces>ity ; that the fortiv-i 
was so snrronmh'd and (ai\a‘]ope«l 
by (Confederate forts and liattule-i 
that it eonhl not now ht* reenf ui (d, 


“ ITKAii-QrAKTKi:-; ti:< i»i*s (Vivrr.nr.TcATr. Statpa > 
N’kau I’h.NSA* <ila. VL\.i M<mh ]>. l-ia. \ 

“The (^oinmainliii^ (u-iuTal Kanis witli 
surprise uiiil rc'^iv-t that sonic nfimr c-ili/ciis 
uro ill the husiiics'^ of fiirnishiiit: 

supplies of fuel, water, atid proviMops, lo i 
the armed vessels of the United S^•ltl•s now 1 


nor even provisiomal, save at an 
enormous and unjustifiable cost i-f 
human hlooil; so that there was no 
practical alternative to its ahaiulon- 
II lent. 


ociaipyiuj;^ a thrcateiiiiiLr appearance oil* this 
hurhor. 

“That no iiiisunder'^tandini' may exist 
upon this siihjccr, it is annoiiiiced to all c(iri- 
cerned that this tratiic is strictly Ibrhiddeii ; 
and all sucli Mijipllc'. which may ho captured 
ill traii'it to said ve-.iels, or to Fort Pickens, 
will he confiscated. 

^ ‘‘The more elfe« tiially to enlbrce thi'^ pro- 
liihitiini, MO h>:il, or vessel will he allowed 
to vi I'ort Picki-iis, (;r any of the United 
States naval vessels, without sjiccial sanction. 

‘*Cyol. John II. Forney, Acting Inspector- 
General, will organize an cfiicient Jlarlmr 
Polico for the enforceineiit of thi.s order. 

“ 13y command of brigadier General 

“JhiAXTox IhiArm. 
“RoBBiiT C. Wood, Jr., 


The now S(*nato, wdiich had hcca 
cimvenod for the 4th by President 
Ihichanan to act upon the noiniini' 
tions of Ids successor, remained 
ting ill Extra Session until the 2Slli; 
and its Democratie members — now 
reduced ]>y Seires-sion and by changes 
to a (U^caMcd minority — urgently and 
]>ertinac,iously demanded from the 
majority some declaration of the Pi e- 
sidciit's purpose. “ Are we to ha'Q 
coercion and civil war, or C()nc(?ssion 
and peace was the burden of theif 
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inquiries. Messrs. T. L. Clingman,’ of 
North Carolina, Bayard, of Delaware, 
and Brcekiiiridge,'* of Kentiieky, who 
were all three close allies in the ]>ast 
of the Confederate chiefs, and two 
of them, since, open partic.i])ants in 
the Kehellion, were prominent and 
pertinacious in pushing those inqui- 
ries ; bnt Mr. Doughis, of Illinois, 
united in them, talking as if the Brc- 
si(l(*nt were at ]»crfe(it lil)erty to en- 
force the laws or not, at his dis(*rc- 
tion, and as if his attempting to do it 
would rendiM* him res])on^ihle f»»r 
lighting tlie llames of civil war. Ilt‘ 
distinctly advocated the surrender of 
tlie S<»nthern fortresses; saying: 

*‘W»* ovTtuiulv ranTiot tlu‘ linldiiiLT 

of forts ?1 kto, mill’ll K’ss iliv ivrjn»tiiriii}j «*f 
tln'M* whicli Ijiivi.* Im' 1‘11 taken, iiiiloss \vt* in- 
teinl to I’l’il'lnM lioso Slah’S tlK’Hisrlvi*** into 
rtiiitjt rtioii. ** Wo I’juiMot. «li.*iiy that tlii-re 
is a Soiilliorii < ’oiifo<li*ra<\v. ^/*‘ in ox- 

istriifo, with its laipital at. Mniitiroiiifry. 
Wo may ivirivt it. I ivirivt it pm- 

thinnlly : hut I <*aTiMnt deny tho truth of tlio 
iac', painful and iiiortifviiig as it is.” 

No Demoerat in tln^ Siuiate, ami 
]it> organ of Dcinoeratie opinion out 
oI'iIm' Senate, proilereil an assurance 
or an exhortation to tlie Pn*suh‘nt, 
♦ending to (‘iicourage tnid supjnuM 
liini in n]»holding tht^ integrity and 
(;nKu*cing tlu? laws of tlie Union; and 
nut Dmnoerats only, hut those wlio, 
in. the late*. Presidential contest, hail 


made “ the Union, the Constitution, 
and the cnforeemcTit of the laws,' 
their jdatform and their hattle-ery, 
now s])oke and acted precisely as 
would a comninnity wdio, sedng their 
slierifi set forth to serve a pre(*ept 
upon a hand of de>perate law-hreak- 
ers, were to ask liini why he did not 
desist from his aggressive project, 
and join tliein in jircserving the 
peace. I.die loquihlicans of tlie Sen- 
ate were either nnahle or nnwillinir 
to shed any aihlitinnal light on tlie 
] Mir] loses of tlie Executive — reso- 
lution in regard to them, otfered hy 
Mr. Douglas, la ing laid on tin* table 
by a parly vote: Yeas *.^3: Nays 11. 
I But, bel(»n*the Sonati* adjourned, it 
; wa- vi’ry g(*m*rally iinderstiuM] — eer- 


j tainly among Ih'pnbli<*aiis — that the 
Soutlicrn forts were /e/Z to hesurren- 
I dered, ami lliat the Union was to bo 
inaintaimMl. 

The niontli of Marcli liad nearly 
worn away ]»rior to any luitward 
! niMnile^tation-, by the Miew lords' at 
I Washington, of a tirni ri‘solve to dis- 
card the }»oiicy of imli'ci-'ioii and in- 
act iiMi whereby tlioir ])redecessors had 
permit ti’d tlie .Kepublic.'s strongholds, 
arms, munitions, ami treasure, to he 
.-ei/.ed and turned against luu’ l»y tho 
plotters of Disunion.'' So late as tho 
iMst of that month, the astute and 


' Mr. olVeri' i tho fiilhiwiiii; ri’si'lu- 

•n; 

TIi.'il. ill tho opinion of tho Scimii*, 
it. is cxpo.iiicMit thiit tho rrosidoni wiilulraw ;*ll 
I‘i'<lor:il troops from iht* Smtos of s'.iMth (\in»lin:i, 
(hT*rjri;i, Kloriiln, Ahihmiin, Mi.'^sissijtpi. Ti*\:is, 
and Lotiisiana, and iitistsiiu from all attoznpts to 
colloi't ivvcuuo in iho.so Stiite.s.” 

' Mr. llrookinridjro linally ollorod Itio follow- 
ivstihition ; notion on wliioh — toLM'thor with 
tiled of Air. ('lingman — was ]>roolndod by tho 
“'•.iuiirimiont of tho .Stamie : 

" Jomlrfd, That the Poiiatc n'coinmond and 
Jdviso tho roniovol of the rnitod States troops 
anil the limits oi the Confedoruto Stales.” 


• I'hf .V' osii- I'f tlio most res- 

pooi.ii'l" of Si»m!i.Tii ji'-.a-nals, in its issiio of 
M;iroh lUih. tho iiiiiver.*';d con- 

vVtioiiof ilio SouihroiH iliat no liglit oould be 
cdijood from tlio North : 

"Thor.laok Hopiiblioansi are a cowardly set, 
aftor all. Thoy ha\o n. i tho courage of their 
ownoonvict^ms. They tamper with thoir ]»rinoi 
l-los. boaiimi;: Slavery. iIk y ari- willing to incur 
almost ai.y saorilu e rallier than surrender tho 
lionlor Stairs. .\]ipeawnees indicate tlioir dis- 
position ovni to forego llmcMiuisito delight of 
sondimr annie*< ainl Hoots to make war on tho 
('onfoiloralo States ratlier tlain run the risk of 
forfeiting rho allegiance of the frontier Slave 
States. AVo see by ilii.s how hollow and perlidi- 
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rarely ovcr-saiigiiine Vice-President 
Stej)lions“’ congratulated liis hearers 
tliat tlieir revolution had thus far 
heeii a(*coni [dished without shedding 
{idro})ot‘bloo(l — that the fearofdeadly 
eollisiiui with the Union they had 
rcnoiine(Ml was nearlv dispelled — that 
the Southern Conlederaey had luova 
population considerahly larger than 
that of the thirteen United (^(donii's 
that won their inde])en<lenee through 
a seven years’ struggle with (ireat 
Britain — that its area was not only 
considerably larger than that of the 
T^nitod Colonies, hut larger tlian that 
of both France and the Austrian Eni- 
jnre — larger than that of France, 
Spain, Pijrtiigal, and the British Isles 
altogether. He esliniated the prop- 
erty of the Confederate Stales as 
Worth ToyvhtiJ-ttOo Thii\txn mJ MM- 
Htuhs nf DttHut^s • while the last Cen- 
sus makes that of Union 

hut Sixteen Thousand Millions — an 
nuderstatement, doubtless. That the 
remaining Slave States would break 
away from the Union mid join the 
Co!iiedia*a('y was regarded ]>y him as 
a matter of eourx*. ‘‘ They will ne- 
cessarily to us hy an impe- 

rio!i-i law. As to sucli otlua’s as 

ou.s is lliL'ir iiii<l liow iiu*(MiNist»*tit aro 

their jiia.H wiih their prolos-iidiis. '1*1 lo I ruth is, 
tilts' !ihh(»r iSfiivi-ry; hui they are fully alivo to 
the •Ifiiijrer of lo^irjL'' their power ami iullm rieo, 
ph j'lM I hey drive Virginia ari'l thts dther lior- 
d'-r .States out of the I’liioii. They chafe. doul»t- 
I '.'S, at tho hanl necessity of permiitiiijr fSoulli 
Caroliiiit and tier ^i.-lers to escape from tlicir 
th.'aldom; hiil it is i\ iieces>iiy, and tJioy must, 
perforee, siihriiil to ii.” 

In his sjX'tjeh at Savtiiiriali, already (|iiotud. 

See iKiges -4 ir,_is. 

Th^. Nrw Yurie JIt rnhl of lioccmbeT 0, 1800, 
has a ■NWhiiigloii dispatch of the Sih n-laf ive to 
a cautMia of Southern Senators th<;n being hold 
at tho Capitol, which said: 

Tho current tif opinion seems to set strongly 
in favor of a reconst ruction of the rnioii, with- 
out tlie Now England States. Tho latter Slulos 


might be deemed deslnible acquisu 
tions, Mr. Stephens sjioko more 
gujirdedly, yet no less comphiceiitly, 
as we have already setm.** 

This was hy no means idle gas- 
conade or vain-glonous presiim])tion. 
Throughout the Free States, eminent 
ami (‘ager advocates of adhesion to the 
new (k)iifedera(*y by those States—. 
or so many of them as might hope to 
find acceptance — were widely beard 
and lieeded. The Xew Enghiml '* 
States (except, possibly, Coimeeti- 
eut), it was agreed, rn^ed indulge no 
such liojKi — thi ir sins were ])ast fnr- 
giveiiess, and their reprobation eter- 
nal. So with tho more "fanatical’ 
Slntesitf theXortliAVest ; so, perhaps, 
with Western Xew York and Nortln'm 
Ohio, The remaining States and [)arls 
of States, it was assum(‘d, might ea-ily 
and wisely fit tln.'inselves for adlni- 
>ioii to, and acceptance hy, (he Soulli- 
erii Uonfed<‘racy hy ex]>elling or siiji- 
pressing all M‘anati<*s,’ and ath^ptiiig 
the Alontgomcrv C^>nstitution, thus 
legalizing shiveholding as well as 
slavehunting on their soil. Among 
those who weri^ imderstocM] to urge 
such adhesion were fiov. Si*ymo 
of Xew York, »Iiidg(j Woodward and 

an? .«upj>«i.se«l to lio so fuialieul in tlieir views as 
to render it iiiijKosibli* i.lial llu-iv should In; any 
peace uiidur govormueiit to which they wlto 
parties.'’ 

.\inl (Jov. Letcher, of Virginia, in his Message 
of.raiiuary 7, ISi'.l, afler sugge.sling “ that a eoiii- 
luiysiitii, to consist of two of our most inlelligent, 
discreet, und I'xperieuced statesmoii,” should ho 
appointed to visit tho l.egiHlsiLures of tho Kivo 
Slate.s, to urge tho repeal of tho I’ersonal 
Liberty bilLs whicli bad been pa.ssod, said: 

“ In renewing the recommendation .'it tins 
iimcj, I annex a moditieation, and that is, that 
crimmissio tiers shall not bo sent to cither ol the 
.Vi'u; PJiojlaml States. The occurpeiiccs of the 
last two months bavo Batislie<i mo (bat ^^-'v 
lOngland Puritanism lias no respect for liuiniin 
constitutions, and so littlo regard for Ihi? I 
that they would not saerifico their prejiuhe<?S 
Binothor their rcaeutmeiits, to perpetuate it. 
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Francis W. Hughes,’* of Pennsylva- 
nia, Tlodinan M. Price,’* of Ifew Jer- 
sey, etc., etc. 

IviiKlred in idea, thoiigli diverse in 
its inode of operatic ms, was an assot;ia- 
tion organized at New "^"ork during 
tliis month, naming itself the Ameri- 
can Society for ]m)moling National 
ITuitv,’’ whereejf Prof. Samuel F. 1>. 
Morse (of telegrapliic fanui and for- 
tune) was made President, wliile The 
Jifnmul uf Toitnih'n'e liecame its ac- 
erctlited organ. The cardinal idea 
of this fraternity was the rest oral it m 
and conservation of Xatitmal Unity 
thnmgh the conveivion of all di>si- 
di nts to the faitli that African Sla- 
Ycrv is ordained by (iod, for the ini- 

Kor ninny yi'jirs, ('li;iiini:in of llif* OfiiuHTtilir 
(’umiuitloe. 

ritrni*’i‘ly Uourcsontalive in from 

(^ililbrnia : r^iinv. Pcmorralio (l<»v<.*riK»r of Ni'W’ 
,liTA y. < lov. I’riotf s l«ator to L. W. llnrnett. Es<|., 
Oi' Xowtirk, N. .1., ni»|i<?:in (l in Th' Stwurk M> r- 
i'H -if of A|»ril 1. is*;i. Il»‘ .-jiy**: 

“If wo t'.iwl tlnil to fMojiin willi iho North. 
H< }i.iriiic il fnun liioso wlio have, lj«’ivtolbr«\ oon- 
suiiiimI nar inanurjuMiiros. mimI ^iva n t*in]»loYm,.iil 
In :i larp* portion t.fnur lahnr, <lnprivot! of that 
ri’i-ipiiH-ity «»t' t.ra»lo inITu Ii wo liavt* liitlioiio m- 
i(«yc(l, niii- Ciiinincri'o will evaso. Kur«»poaii coiu- 
will lio invited to SoutluM-n niarkiMs. -inr 
jiritplo l>e ooinpolled to sook oniployinoiit oim'- 
vlu ro. our S'.alo l«'Coiiii!iLj tlrpiipiilau-»l aini iin- 
jioviMi-lu'il. tliorohy allbotiinr «iar agrionltural 
hit*'!'*'st, wliioh has not yc't tbit iho (•ri.-is --oi.!ii- 
iH'-riv ;iiid Ilia mifaotn res heinjjf always tirst to 
fei 1 poMlieal and linaneial einharniS'inienls. iJnl 
at laxt the blow will be h it l*y all; evi ii n-nv. 
Ihe larnu rs' produets are at ruinous jirieos at the 
esi. 'I’liose an* tin* prospeetivi' n suits of n*- 
inaining with the present Nvirilu rn ooutederary. 
^Vhl■reas, to join our destiny with tin* South will 
bo to eoiitiuno »>ur trailc and intereonrse. mir pros- 
perity, progress, iiud happiness, iininterrupied. 
and perliaps in an nugnionled liegree. \Vhi» is 
lie iliat, wonhl advise Nejw .lersey to pur^sne tlie 
path of desolation wlieii one of prosperity is oju-n 
hefiire her, wiUumt atnj of jn-iiirii i « 

find without dinieulty or danger; besides 
being iho course and policy, in my judgment, 
njost. likely to rcimito all liio Slates under tlie 
glorious ‘St4iPH and Stripes?’ 

“Tlio action of our State will prove iiitlucn- 
• „ 1 ***'‘*’. I”'**^*^*U**^j potential, from onr geograph- 
K'al jjosition. upon tho adjoining great StaU's of 
•nnsvlvania and Now York; and I am conli- 
'tfut that the people of those States, whose iu- 


provemcrit and blessing of both the 
Whites and the lllacks. The ]»ro- 
gramme uf this society thus illus- 
trati.'s the bland, benignant piety 
wherein tbe movement was ground- 
ed : — 

‘‘We believe that, the time lias come wliett 
sncli evil teaching'i [ Aisiliiioiii-mJ shiuild ho 
firmly and Imlilly coul'mnti'd. Tint, hy tlie aii- 
tagonisiiis r»f doubt Mil and peri-sliable wea- 
pons. blit by ‘ the AV’urd (,t (led. which livetli 
and uhideth fm* fvi-r,' as cxpouuihd hy ji 
broad and faithtui rccoLriiitioii of Hi. moral 
aii<l ppoviilential gio ernnieiit ovi-r the wm ld. 
It is with this view that wc piMpo.-v an or- 
gani/.eil ctliirt.*’ etc., etc. 

“Our allciitioii will not be coniincd to 
Slavery; but ibi'* will be, at pivst*iil. our 
main topie. rmir milliiuis of iiuuiu'-lal be- 
inu'‘s. incapable of self-* ‘a re. and iiMl;''p'*-;ed 
to indn-try and tbiv'-iglit. are provide!niai]\r 
coiiiinitred to the harid.N uf uur S< u it It ■•ru 

lerests are nlentlc;il wiili wn to a ciisid- 

erable degree, will, w'.i-ii I ••I*’ i.-o.-e also 

to ca.>.l ihiir l.-L with l!:* 'lul. i:!’ter 

them, thi Wesieiu ail I N’urt!i-\Ve<t. ni Stares 
will bo ibiuid in the ^alMe bal.iiiee. wi.icli 
would bo. c<.-fiiti;i'ly. a 'er-iiii.-tmciiiiTi » 1' il.e old 
(lovernnu lit. Vfhat i< llie illrVerenee v.liether 
we go lo tin- Suuih. ur th'-y e"i"e t • 1 

wu'ii.l rat:u*r be tb** ii:agi...:;*.i:iiiU' bi'cher or 
friend, to huid olll the li:}iid oI* ieeer..*iii;Uioj!. 
than bo who. us niaguaniiuousiy, reei-lve.'* iho 
jTutVer. 

-It. take.s I’Mle «li<eenuii<'nt to ise-* ti.at ouo 
poliey will t.J:5!eii U'J. aiiil the other i;:-.p. o eii.'-h 
us. K:i'*wi:i.r uur iij!ii< ai. I iiiier> ''!'J. we ilaro 
iiciintaiu tiieiii. Tli.- ltel;w.i;e diver oy.lv sepa- 
rates us from tin •.■lawa: 1 liiviro 

than one liinuh-ed \ j oiilou ■ .''•.ate 

e\t»-l!ils south ef MomiU ainl hixe!. ' iille. Jllld 
sotUh of W le^iiiiig! o:i eit_\ . i’he I'eii'.l.'.uiiou 
made at Monlgem.u’y b.a.c many nio.litieatUtns 

ai.d aiueiulmeuls di-siri'il by tl.e ]>eople isf llus 
.<l:ite, aii'l nelie they w-'ulti not preier l.» dis- 
union. We l>el:e\o that Slavery is iio sui; 
‘that the 111 gro i.s uol e'lUal n* ti e while man; 
Ih.ii Slavi ry — .-ul'onsiiiatieu to the >U]'*:rit r raeo 
— is bis natural aii'l norm.il eomliMon;’ ^T;ll. we 
mijlil tle.'ii eliaiige in the CoiwtiMition, 

\>hieh lime may ctVeei ; l-ut. as a whole, it is. in 
mv opinion, llie only liasis u]toii wbieli the I'onii- 
trv eaii be saved; and. as the issue between tlio 
North and the Souili ha.s been a I'raeiical ono 
(the tpiesiion of territorial rights was inniiato- 
rial, and. jiraeiieally. nothing to us\ let u.<. then, 
save the eounlry--let us do that whieh i-^ most 
likelv to roiiuiio* tho ^^tales. speedily and peaco- 
fnlly.” 

Arguments nearly identical with the forego- 
ing were used lo like purpose hy tiov. Sey- 
mour, of New York, but in private eonveisar 
tioiis only. 
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friends. This stupendous trust tliey cannot 
])Ut from them, if they would. Emancipa- 
tion, were it possible, would bo rabellion, 
ajjaiiist IVovideiice, and destruction to the 
colored race in our land. Wo at the Horth 
rid ourselves of no responsildlity by Jissuin- 
in;' ail altitmlo of hostility to Slavery, and 
thus sunderinjif tlio bonds of State fellow- 
ship ; we only put it out of our pow’er to do 
the jrood which both humanity and ivlif^ion 
demand. Should wc not rather recoj^nizo 
the Ih-ovidenco of flod, in His jdacinf? such 
a vast multitude of the dcirrailed and de- 
])einlent sons of Africa in this favored land, 
and cheerfully cooperate, hy all needful 
labors and saerifiees, wifli Ilis heiievoleiit 
desi;rn to save and not to destroy them? 
Under a Providential dispensation, liftinj' 
them up from the de^^radatiori and miseries 
of iudoleiieo and vice, and exai!t1n{;i: of them i 
duo and needful labor, they can certainly ho 
trained and nurtured, as many have been, ' 
ft^r tlie sendees and .joys of heaven; and, if | 
the cliinato and institiitionsof tfio South are ; 
sueli that our fellow-citizens there can allbrd • 
to take tho onerous care of them, in return I 
for their services, should wo not gladly con- j 


sent? Tlioy freely concede to ns our con- 
Hcieiitioiis convictiuiis, our riglits, )ind all 
our jirivileges : should we not as freely con- 
cede to tlioni theirs? Why should wo con- 
tend? AVliy jiarnlyzo business, turn thou- 
sands of tho imliistiious and laborious jioor 
out of emi)loyment, sunder tho last ties of 
altection that can bind these States togol I ler, 
destroy our once prosperous and happy na- 
tion, and periiaps send multitudes to prema- 
ture graves — and all for wliat? Is iu>t sueli 
a course a struggle of arrogant assum|>tiori 
against the Providence of the Most Iligh? 
and, if j»ersisted in, will it not surely bring 
down His heavy and prolonged judgments 
upon us?” 

Sudi were tlio means wlicreliy 
many conservative and (^hrislian 
men were intent on iireserviiiuj our 
Jfalional imitv, and reviving^ the 
sentiment ot* fraternity amon^ our 
people, in ifareli and the begimiiiig 
of April, Ibdl. 


XXVTII. 


FORT kS 

WirKTHER the liositalion of the 
Excel! tive to reenforce Fort Sumter 
Avas real or only apparent, tlio re- 
eervo evinced with rej^ard to Ids 
intentions was ahmidaiitly justilied. 
Tlio J^resideiit, in his riiau^iirnl Ad- 
dress, liad kindly ami exidieitly set 
forth his (roiieej»tion of the duties i 
and respoiisildlities assumed in takiiii:^ 
Ids oath of olliec. Xo man of di^eent 
understanding who (jan read our Ian- | 
giiage had Jiny njason or right to 
douht, after hearing or pcirusing that 

* Mr. JJouglas — though ono of tho iiif»8t zeal- 
ous advocates of the CriUentlcii eoiujiroiiiise. aial 
though In*, as sucli, strangely employed all his 
great ability tliroughout the winter of ’CU-’Ul I 


I j M T E 11. 

diicumenf, that ho fully purposed, to 
the extent ol* his ability, to maintain 
t.luj authority ami enforce the laws 
of the ridofi on every a(*r(i of tho 
geographical area of our eountrv. 
Hence, secessionists in Washingb'M, 
i as well Jis South of that city, uni- 
formly di'iiouiiced that manifesfo as 
a declaration of war, or as reiidoriug 
! war inevitahle. Tin? naked di.-hoii- 
esty of ])roress(Ml Unionists imjuiring 
— as even Senator Douglas,' lor l\v<> 
wei.’ks, |)ersisted in doing— >vhet her 

to demunstrato that tho Uqnihlasius 
:u;t, ill aiM'ordanw not witll their own J>:nn i|»*^ 
and convictions, but with his — aial wlm 
and acted in this vein llimugli most of the 
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Mr. Lincoln intended peace or war^ 
was a sore trial to Iniinan patience. 
A government wliich (3annot niJiold 
and vindicate its authority in tlie 
country which it proiesses to rule is 
to 1)0 jiitiwl ; but one whi(‘h does not 
even at tempi to ciilbiv'e respect and 
obi‘dieiice is a confessed imposture 
and sham, and deserves to be lioolcd 
off tlie face of tlie earth. Nay, more : 
it was impossil>le tor ours to exist on 
the conditions ])rescribed by its do- 
inesth* foes. No government etm en- 
dure with(»ntrcvenue ; and the Fe<leral 
(\mstitution (xVrt. I. § 9) expressly 
prescribes that 

“No prftVrcnce sli’all t«o (riv<*n, l»y any 
ri‘;^nlati(»n ot* coiiiiiii.‘Ito or rcvoiino, t«» llio 
porlsnt ono State* over those of another ; nor 
sliall ves-^els honinl to or Innn one State lie 
o])li,ire(l to enter, elcar, or pay duties, in an- 
other.'’ 

Ihil here were tlie ]>orfs of nearly 
lialf our Atlantic, and (iiilf (Mia<ts 

ale's r.tileil Session, ^\ hleh tollo\v»‘(l — yt-l. \\l«en 1 
■\v.ir art nail V }j:re\v tuit <»r tho omlliet inw' p»\ ii-n- 
sioii..? (»r tlio Vnioii ainl Iho Conleileraey, took 
iiol'ly and heartily tho sale of l.is whi''!e e*aintry 
pint, even before the elo-^e <»f t!ie ealloil Session, 
a ileeiilt d rlianjr'* in his aifinah', if ii.»l in hi-s eon- 
cejiiinii’i. ^vjirt inanifest. Hn iho L’.ilh of .Al.n-eli. 
rcplviiijr to a ]ile.i for ‘ l*«*aee,‘(in iholi.-isis of * No 
< Vu' n ioii,’ hy Senator .1. Hreekinrid-re, of Kni- 
tiieky, he Ihns thoron^hlv exposed the fulility 
of the main pretext for hisuiiion: 

‘•I'Voin the hejjinninp: of this (lovcrnnienl. 
d*p’.\n to isr.l), Slavery was pri»hihitod /•./ i'ou- 
yipt in .'Jiiine portion of the lerriltiri'-s nf ti.e 
I luted Slates, liiil now. for the tirsl lime in tin* 
]i. story of ihis (loveninient. tin /.»» /■“ t •■/ 
lirn niJ ill A iit)’iriJ whn’f Sinrerj is /•'/•>/ h , 
art f.;/ / A’ oil. of the Other siiU* t»f this 
eliamher. liy tho niianiinou.s voto of e\ery lie- 
pul iliean in this body, and of every lie]»e.l>lii-an 
u> tin* House tif Re[ires(‘iilatives. liavo orgaiii/.ed 
fdl ilio territories of tlie Vnited Slates on t!n* 
principle of iion-iiitervi'ntion. hy Con^ness. with 
•■he iino.mioi, of Slavery — leavinir the peo])!e to 

:i’i tin y ]ilrase. subject only to tin* liinilalioi.s 
<1 1'"' ‘'en.-iiiiition. Jleiice. 1 think the Senator 
he’ll la ky fell iii(o a gross. ern>r of fael as 
'' !i a oi law when lie said, the other day. that 
. “11 had tait abated one jot of your ert*<'d — that 
juu iia<l not ubandoued your aggressive poliey iu 


Bcalcd against the commerce and 
navigation of the other hnll', save on 
]iayrricnt of duti(*s utterly unknown 
to our laws; while goods could he 
entered at tlioso ports at (piire other 
(and giaierally low(*.r) rates of impost 
than those (*stabli>licd by (.'ongress. 
Ilencc*, importers, v.itli good reason, 
refused to pny thi^ established diitits 
at Northern ])orts until tl:o same 
shoidd be exacted at Southern a.s 
well ; so that tlin.ii niontlm’ acipiios- 
ci*neo by tli(3 Presidi-tit in what was 
untruly eonimended as tl-e Peace 
pxdicy,*'* Would have Mink the coun- 
try into anarchy and wlicheed the 
Cnivcrnment in ho]»ele>- ruin. 

Srilk no one i'. re<piired to achieve 
the impossible, thougli to jittempt 
wliat to utheis will seem such may 
sometimes Ik* acci'pted by the miself- 
i.di ainl intrepid as a duty; tiiid this 
practical ijue-iioii confro;iu*d tlie 

tiic mid il.tii yeni i >;,• purMiiii^ 

ll.-’* p 'liey "f t'f the s>»iiilitni h- tVi*m 
si-.l ihi* ternterU-s cf il;i‘ rniti d Si.iu «. ^ * 

'I iiero nevt r h.i.-s h> vn a tiim* sltn o die (levoni- 
meii! wis'! f.n.ii’led w; ell ih-' ri -1 ! • f l!,e si:. ve- 
in ilder.-i t'* I !i,‘.ir:!'e I" tl.e ;■ !•> eaiT/ 

with them .'l..ve<. mid to/.-' 7 ti-. m on a:i 
CMjnal wiiii id! cmI.ct p* p's : t. . ■ ■ " ai 

/ iV ■ </ *11 ■/' ' . ■••'I f- . 'f ' i» * f.'.5 

ft .''.I* ^ till'! f/ ^ Iff ‘ n:t3 

i/:' /.‘ ' j' ■ I't '■ '■ ' f ' ■ 

••Tlif Sriim..!' in-m Ki y jM”. la.i-kiii- 
nd:j.t | hu< l-’ld \*"i L..it ll.'- ..mil Male.**, 
.<!:ll iu l!:e I'l-ktU. will iu‘\er le s. li'.ivd Ji* ro- 
m.iiu ill it ladess they term.'^ li.- t will invo 
l!a 111 eiih.-r :i r'..,l.t, ill ei'iim.’-n w i.h :.!l ilio 
I n«hi-i* jsiiiji.s. In nm'jraii' into ll.e I i!!!i i.is. or 
1 th.-.t will ,**.. eurn \o ilu-m il.i ir rijrl.i' iu li f ler- 
ii*v«vie> ell ihe jM'iuei] le i»f mi eeVi.;;d e d.\ isinii. 
Ti.i-.'-e :ire '.hi* v ' ' term.’? ou whie!:, ;is lie say,-’, 
tin se Si'-.'.iheru Ssair.** iiew ill t!.i‘ riii"U w ill eoii- 
I scut lo reuuiiu. 1 wis'li t.i call tlie icamieii of 
llijil di.-tliigu:>hed Senator t«^ tl.e f el li..it. uii- 
diT the law as tt .mc/* )ius. the s.-rlii has all 
ti e riiihls w hich he claims. Fir-t. Suiah.. ru men 
Ai/.'i- lliO r.'.7.f t“ emiLTfatc into all li.e ten it.-i ic.^ 
and In cany their Slave property w =:!; ihem. ou 
an enualily’ with the eili/ciis ef liie ellai* Mates. 
Seimiidiy.’lluy /.e f an eipiilaMe partliiiui i-ftl.o 
territi'riesassiirued hy htw. viz. ; od f c 

f t'}j up to thf' 'rUth d- •jj'* t . tfiffiiid 'J Vp U* 

thf pond'd if thirt', -six dioft'S thirtj htiuuks — a 
hiiif iU’jnc more than tiny datmy 
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President on the threshold: ‘What 
meanii have I at command wherewith 
to compel obedience to tlie laws?’ 
Now, the War Department had, for 
nearly ei^ht years prior to the last 
few weeks, been directed successively 
by Jeiferson Davis and John 13. 
Floyd. The b(?tter portion of our 
little army had l»eim ordered by 
Floyd to Texas, and there i)iit under 
the coniniand of Gen. Twin by 
whom it had already been bt*t rayed 
into the hands of his felhnv-traitors. 
The arms of the Union had been sed- 
ulously transferred by Floyd tr<im the 
Northern to the Sonthern arsenals. 
The most effective ]>orti(Hi of the 
Navy had, in like manner, been dis- 
persed over distant seas. Ihit, so 
early as the 21st of ^farcli, at the 
close (.»f a hnig and exciting Cabinet 
session, it a])p(?ars to have been deli- 
nitively settled that F<jrt Sumter was 
notXo lx? surrendered u ithont a strug- 
gle ; and, though (!?ol. 0. W. Lay, an 
Aid of ( Icn. Scott, had visited ( 'harles- 

* TIu: >>: York Jh-rnhl (if Ajji il IHlj lias a dis- 
patch from its Wii.-liiu,utoii (•(irn-sjuitiiJi nf-. con- 
firiiiinif uiKj MMif twc’iity-hjur hours carlk-r foaii- 
noiiiico llic (ifi4.Tniiii;ai<iu of (hu l*!.\ccutivc‘ to 
provision Fort Suiutf-r, wliifh tiius cxjilaiiis lln‘ 
ncgotiatifiiis, ami the* sc.-mijig lic.sit.itiuii, if not 
vadlJ.'iii'iii. of .March : 

‘•Til*.* ]it*a*'0 policy of iho ,\ihniiii.-f ration Jia.s 
W‘n lalxfMi ailvaiiiagc of by the South, while, nl 
the Same time, ilieir n-preseiita lives liuve heeii 
hero bi g”iiig the President to keep haiYd.s otT. 
While lie was lioldiiig hack, in tlic hope that .'i 
forhoariiig di.'^pO'*ition, on the jiart. of tlic auUiori- 
tioH (>f llie seceded States, woidd he manifested, 
to his great surprise, h(* found that, inst<*ad of 
peace, iluy were inve.slliig every fort and navy 
yard witii Uebel troops ami forti(i(»ilions, and 
actually x>*’cpariug to make war iifuai the? Fede- 
ral floveniinent. Not only tbi.s. but, while I ho 
Adiiiinislrali(ai wa.s yielditig to tlic cry against 
coercion, hir the ]iurpr>s(\ if possible, of averting 
the calamity of (rivil war, the very men who 
wen? loudest against coercion w'ero preparing for 
it; Iho ‘ iovernment was losing slrenglli withiho 
peojile; ami the J' resident and hi.s Cabinet were 
chargt'd with being imbet'ilo and false to the 
high trust Cfinferred upon them. 

“ At last, they have determined to enforce the 


ton on the 20tli, and had a long 
interview with Gov. Pickens and 
Gcii. .Beauregard, with reference, it 
was said, to the terms* on which 
Fort Sumter sluuild he evatjuated, if 
evacuated at all, the 25th brought to 
Charleston Col. AVard H. Lamoii, a 
confidential Jigcnt of the President, 
who, after an interview Avith the 
Confederate authorities, was permit- 
ted to visit the fort, and Indd unre- 
stricted intercourse with Major An- 
derson, who a])])rised the Govem- 
meiit through him that their scanty 
stock of ]u*ovisi«)iis woiibl sutlict*. bis 
little garriscni only till the middle of 
A}>ril. Lamoii returned imme- 

diately to AVasliington, and was said 
to have n‘}x»rted there, tliat, in Major 
Aiidei’son’s opinion as well as in bis 
own, the relief of the fortress was 
im]»ra<*tieabl(*. 

]>v this tiiju*, Iiowever, very <lo- 
eidied activity began to lx? manifest 
in tlio Navy Awards still held by the 
Fnion. Such ships of war as were 

l;«ws, and to du it vigtu-ously; but net in an ag- 
gn-.':s«i\o Kpiril. When the .Vilministralieii «lc- 
icrmiimd to onh'r Majnr And(*rs(iii out of Fort 
Sumter, seme ilays since, they also det(*rmined 
to do so ou (me cmlilieii : namely, ihut thr /<> t 
nntlihi' ftrnpr. fij In it shunJrf hut hi hut 

atlumd to i fontnn n'< it if. The authorities ef llu^ 
(Amfcdi'racy wouM net agree to llii.s, but mani- 
a/.-slcil a (lis]»e.siii(m to get pesses.sicm of the* fort 
and United Smlos property tJierein. The (»ev- 
criimcnt would net siihmit to any such humilia- 
tion. 

“ It wai? immediately determined to keep 
Major Andersen in Fort Kiimter, and to supply 
liim with jirovi.sioris forthwitli. * * ♦ There 
no desire to put additamal men into tlio feit, 
iinlesH r('sistanf*e is oll'cred to tho attempt to 
furuish Major Anderson with supplies. Tho 
fleet will not approach Charleston with hostile 
intent; hut, -in view of tho groat niiJitary prepa- 
ralbuis about Fort Suinlor, tho supply vcss(?l3 
will go propurc(l to reply x»r(jmptly to any rc- 
si.staiicft of a wrarlike character that 
ollered to a peaeoful approach to the fort. J ho 
responsibility of opening Iho war will lxi thrown 
uimn tho jiarlios who set theins(‘lvo3 in 
to tho fhwerninont. Jt is sincorely h(»peu, y 
Iho Federal authorities hero, that the loaders w 
tho socessiutiists will not open thoir battorios. 
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at hand were rapidly fitted for scr- ' 
vice and put into connnissioii ; while 
several swift ocean steamers of the 
largest size were hurriedly loaded 
with i)rovisioiis, munitions, and for- 
age. J>y the Ctli or Tth of April, 
nearly a dozen ot* these vessels had 
left Xew York and other Xorthcni 
ports, under scaled orders. Lieut. 
Talbot, who had arrived at Wash- 
ington (HI the Gth, from Foi*t, Sumter, 
hearing a message from ]Vrajor An- 
derson that liis rigidly restrit'ted sup- 
])li(*s of fresh food from Charleston 
market had been cut oil* by the Con- 
federate authorities, and that he must 
soon be starved into surrender, if 
not relieved, returned to Cliarleston 
on the Sth, and gave formal mjtice 
t(» (»ov. Pickens that the fort would 
be provisioned at all hazards. Gen. 
Pcaur(‘gard imm(‘d lately tel(*gra]>bed 
the fact to Montgomery ; and, on the 
loth, recpivi'd orders from the Con- 
federate Secretary of War to demand 
the promj)t surrender <»f the fort, and, 
in case (»f refusal, to redutr it. The 
demand was accordingly made in due 
form at 2 i*. m., on tlie 11th, and j 
courteously deedined. P»ut, in conse- 
quence of additional instructions from 
Montgomery" — based (ni a suggestion 
of Major Andt»rson to his sumnioneis 
that he would V(»rv soon be starved 
out, if not relieved — Gen. lleaure- 
gar<l, at 11 r. m., again a<ldivssed 
J^tajor Anderson, asking him to state 
at what time he would evacuate Port 
Sumter, if unmolested ; and was an- 
swered that he M'ould do so at noon 
oil the 15th, “ should I ni»t rc(*.eive, 
prior to that time, (amtrolling iiistrue- 
tions from iny Govorninent, or ad- 
ditional siipjdies.” This answer u'as 
judged nnsatisfjw^tory ; and, at 3:20 
A. M., of tho 12th, Major Anderson 


was duly notified that fire would he 
opened on F(U’t Sumter in one hour. 

Punctual to tho appointed moment, 
the roar t>f a mortar from Sullivan’s 
Island, (]ni(;kly followed by the rush- 
ing shriek of a sludl, gave notice to 
the world that the era of (•oni]>romise 
and dijdomacy was ended- tliat the 
Slaveholders’ Confederacy liad ap- 
pealed from sterile negotiatiims to 
the ‘last argument’ of ari>tocTiicies 
as well as kings. Another gun from 
that island quickly rej)catcd tho 
warning, waking a response fnjm 
battery after batt(?ry, until Sumter 
appeared the focus of a circle of vol- 
canic tire. Soon, the tlninder of fifty 
li(‘avy hivaching cannon, in one grand 
volley, fi)lh»wed by the cradling and 
criimhling of brick, stone, and mortar 
ariumd and above th(?m, apprised the 
little garristin that their stay in tlmse 
quarters mn>t lu'cessarily be short. 
Pnless speedily relieved hy a large 
and ]>owerfiil thn't, such as the Pnioii 
did m»t then possess, tho di‘fen.-c was, 
from tlu‘ outset, utterly luq^eless. 

It i- said that the Confedta'ate lead- 
ers expected ti» rediuv tho fort within 
a v(*ry lew hours; it is mure c('rtaiu 
that the conmry was disaiipointed hy 
the inefiieiency (>f its tire and the 
celerity of its Te<]uet ion. Put it was 
not ihiMi duly coiiddered that Sumter 
was never intendi’d to withstand a 
protracted cannonade from batteries 
solidly constructed on every side of 
it, but \o resist and repel the ingress 
of llects fn>in the ()e(*an — a service 
for wbieli it lias since proved itself 
admirably adaj»ted. ^ or was it siifll- 
eiently eousulered that tlie defensive 
stivngtli of a fortress inheres largely 
ill its ability to compid its assailants 
to eomnieiiee operations for its reduc- 
tion at a respectful distance, and to 
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make their approaches slowly, under 
conditions tliat secure to its fire a 
great superiority over that of the 
besiegers. But here were the assail- 
ants, in numbers a hundred to one, 
firing at sliort range from batteries 
which liad been constructed and 
mounted in perfect security, one of 
them covered with iron rails so ad- 
justed as to glance tlie balls of the 
fortress hannJessly from its mailed 
front. Had JMajor Anderson been 
ordered, in Dec(?niber, to defend his 
post against all aggressive and threat- 
ening demonstrations, he could not 
have been shelled out of it by a 
thirty hours’ bombardment. But 
why ofHcers’ <]uarters am I barrac^ks 
of wood should ever have been con- 
structed in the (tent(;r of such a fort — 
or rather, why they should have been 
permitted to stand there after the 
hostile intentions of the Oonfederates | 
had been clearly ])rochiiincd — is iu»t j 
obvious. That shells and red-h<»t 
balls would be rained into this area — 
that the frail structures which nearly 
filled it would inovita])ly take fire, 
and not only iin|K*ril magazines, car- 
tridges, and everything else conihiis- 
tible, hilt prevent the working of the 
guns, was jialpablc fnun the outset. 
To have committed to the surround- 
ing waves every remaining parthde 
of wood that was n(*t essential to the 
defense, would siicni the manifest 
work t»f the night which ])re(*eded the 
opening of the bombardment, after 
the formal (leniand that the fort be 
surrendered. To do this while yet 
unassailed and nnimperil(?d, instead 
of rolling barrel after barrel fif pre- | 
cions powder into the sea under the 
fire of a dozen liatterics, witli tlio 
wlifde center of the fortress a glowing 
furnace, and even tlio casemates so 


hot that their tenants could only es- 
cape roasting by lying flat on the 
floor and drawing their breath 
through wet blankets, would seem 
the dictate of the simplest forecast. 

So, when we read that “ the guns, 
without tangents or scales, and even 
destitute of bearing-screws, were to 
be ranged by the eye, and fired ‘ by 
guess,’ ” wo have an ample explanation 
of the inefficiency of tluiir fire, but 
none of the causes of this strange and 
fatal lack of preparation for a contest 
that liad so long been imminent. It 
might seem as if Sumter had been 
held only that it should be assailed 
with im|uiiiity and easily taken. 

It was at 7 o’<‘lo(»k — nearly tliroo 
liours after the first shot came clash- 
ing against her walls — that Sumter’s 
garrison, liavint^ dclilx.'rately eaten 
their breakfast - whereof salt pork 
ci)nstituted the sta[>le — fired their 
lirst gun. They had been divided 
i into thrive squads or reliefs, each in 
succession to man the guns for four 
hours, and then be relieved bv an- 
other. Ca[»t. AbniT Doiibhjday com- 
manded the first on duty, and fired 
the first gun. Only tlie casemate guns 
were comnmnlv fired — those on the 
I ])araj)et bi.ing too much exposed to 
tlie shot and shell pouring in from 
every ([iiarter to render their use 
otlier than a n'cklcss, bootless waste 
of life. The fire of the fiirt was so 
weak, when cora])ared to that of its 
assailants, as to excite derision rather 
than ajiprehension on tlieir j>art. It 
was directed at Fort Moultrie, tho 
Cummings’ Point battery, and 8ulH- 
van’s Island, from which a masked 
battery of heavy columbiads, hitherto 
unsuspected Ly tho gan-ison, liad 
(•pcnwl on tUeir walls with fearful 
eflfoct. Tho floating battery, faced 
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with railroad bars, though planted 
Terynear to Sumter, and Beemingly 
impervious to her balls, was far less 
eftective. A new Kiujlinh gun, em- 
ployed by tlie Confederates, was re- 
marked by the garrison as wonder- 
fully aceiirato and efiicient ; several 
of its shots entering their embrasures, 
and one of them slightly wounding 
four men. But the casemates were 
Bhell-})roof ; the officers constantly 
warned their men against needless 


exposure ; so that, though the peril 
from tire and from their own ammu- 
nition was even greater than that 
from tlic enemy’s guns, not one was 
seriously hurt. And, though Fort 
Moultrie was considerably damaged, 
and thelittle village of Moultneville — 
c<»m])osed of the Summer residences 
of certain wealthy citizens of Charles- 
ton — was badly rhldled, it was 
j claimed, and seems undisputed, that 
i no one was nmrtnlly wounded on the 
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side of the assailants. So bloodless 
was tbe initiation of the bloodiest 
struggle that America ever witnessed. 

But, though almost 'without casu- ! 
alty, the contest was not, on the side 
of the Union, a mere mockery of war: 
it even served to develop traits of 
heroism. Says one of those who par- 
ticipated in the perils of the defense : 

“The workmen flrisli laborers, liiroil in 
•Now York for other than military servirel 
*^t first rather reluctant to assist the 
solchcrs in liandiing the guns; but they 
gradually took hold and rendered valuable 


nssistjiMce. Few shots wore fired before ey- 
erv one of them was desperately engaged in 
the roiifiiet. Wo Iiad to abandon one gnn 
im account of the heavy fire made upon it. 
Tlenring the fire renewed, I went to the spot. 

there found a party of wt>rkmeu engaged 
ill serving it. I saw one of them stoo]>ing 
over, with his hands on his knees, oonvulseil 
with joy, while the tears rolled down hi3 
powder-hegriuied cheeks. ‘What are you 
doing hero with that gun ?' I asked. ‘ Hit it 
right in the center,’ was the reply; the man 
inoaning, that his shot had taken elTect in 
the center of the floating battery.” 

Says another eye-wituess : 

“ Shells burst with the greatest rapidity 
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in every portion of the work, hurling the 
loose brick and stone in nil directions, break- 
ing the windows, nnd setting fire to what- 
ever wood-work they burst nguinst. Tlie 
solid-shot firing of the enemy’s batteries, 
and particularly of Fort Moultrie, was di- 
rected at the barbette [ unsheltered | guns of 
Fort Sumter, disabling one ten-inch coluni- 
biad [they had but two], one eight-inch co- 
lumbiad, one forty-two pounder, and two 
eight-inch seacoast howitzers, and also tear- 
ing a largo portion of the parapet away. 
The tiring from the batteries on Cummings' 
Point was scattered over the whole of the 
gorge or rear of the fort, till it looked like a 
sieve. The explosion of shells, and the quan- 
tity of deadly missiles that were hurled in 
every direction and at every instant of time, 
made it almost certain death to go out of the 
lower tier of casemates, and also made the 
Avorking of the barbette or upper j uncov- 
ered j guns, which contained all our heavi- 
est metal, an<l by which alone we could 
throw shells, quite impossible. Uuring the 
first day, there wjis hardly an instant of time 
that there was a cessation of the whizzing 
of balls, which Avere somt^times coming half 
a dozen at once. There was not a j)or- 
tion of the work which Avas not taken in 
reverse from mortars. 

“ On Friday, before dinntT, several of the 
vessels of the lleet, heyoml the bar, were 
seen through the port-holes. They dipped ; 
their llag. The commander onlered Sum- 
ter's Hag to he dipped in return, which avus I 
done, Avhile the shells were bursting in every ! 
dire<‘tion. | The fiag statf Avas located in the • 
juirade, which was alumt the center of the 
open space Avitldn the fort.| St-rgeant Il.art i 
saw the fiag iif Fort. Sumter hallVway down, 
and, sujqiosing it luul been cut by the cue- ! 
lily's .shot, rusluMl out tbrough tbe lire to . 
assist ill getting it up. Shortly after it bad 
beoti re-ratsed, a sliell burst and cut the lial- ! 
liurds, but ibo rope w;ls .so iurertwined ' 
around tlio balliards, tJiat tlie fiag Avould | 
not fall. Tbe cartridges were exbaustid by I 
about noon, and a party was sent to tlie ! 
magazines to make more of tbe blankets 
ami shirts; tbe sleeves of tbe latter being 
readily converted to the use desinsl. Aii- 
otlicr great misfortune was, that there Avas 
not an instriiineiit in tbe fort by which they 
could weigh tlie powder; whic.li, of course, 
destroyed all approach to accuracy of tiring. 
Kor hud they tangeut-scre\v.s,l)reecli-Hlidcs, 
or other instruments with whieh to jiuiiit a 
gun. 

“ When it became so dark as to render it 
iinpo.ssilde to see the elfect iif their .shot, the 
port-holes were closed for the night, while j 
the batteries of the Secessionists continued 
their fire unceasingly. I 

“During Friday, the officers’ barracks j 


were three times set on fire by the shells, 
and three times put out under the most guli- 
ing and destructive cannomido. This avus 
tlio only occasion on which Mi\j. Anderson 
alloAved the men to expose themselves Avith- 
oiit an aUsoliite necessity. The guns on tlie 
]»arapet — which luul been pointed the day 
before — Avoro fired clandestinely by some of 
the men slipping up on tup. 

“ Tbe firing of the rified guns from the 
iron battery on Cummings’ Point became 
extremely accurate in tbe afternoon of Fri- 
day, cutting out largo quantities of tbe ma- 
sonry about the emlirasiircs at every sliot, 
tliroAving concrete among the cannoneers, 

I and .slightly Avoiinding and stimiiiiig others. 

I One piece struck Sergeant Keriian, an old 
j Mexican Avar veteran, hitting him on tho 
I head and knocking him down. On being 
I revi\’ed. he was asked if he was hurt badly, 
lie replied: ‘No; 1 Ava.s only knocked 
down iempnrarily;' and lie went to work 
i again. * * * 

‘‘ F<»r the fourth time, the barracks were 
i .set on fire early on Saturday morniuir, and 
attempts were made t«» extiiiguisli the tiauies; 
hut it w.*is soon discovered that red Imt shot 
: Aveiv being thrown into tho fort Avitli fear- 
; fill rapidity, and it became evident (hat it 
Avould he impossible to put out the corilla- 
gration. The Avhole garris»)n Avas then .set 
to Avork, or as many as could ho sp.-ircd, to 
remove the powder from the magazines, 
Avhich Avas (lesjierato work, rolling barrets 
of poAvdiT tbroiigli tho fire. 

‘•Nim‘ty-odd lairrels bad been rolled out 
fbroiigh tho llames, when the heat hecaiiio 
so intense as to make it impossible to get 
out any mon*. 'fbo «loors avciv. then eloscd 
and locked, ami tbo lire spivatl and became 
general. Tbe wind so <llre(!ted tbe. smoke 
as to fill tbe foi t sc» full that tho men could 
not seo e.'icli other; uml, Avitli the liot. sti- 
tbiig air, it was as mneh as a man <M>iild do 
to hreatln*. Soon, they were obliged to 
cover their faces with wet cloths in tmlcr 
to got along at all, so deii.so was the smoke 
ami HO seoivhing the heat. 

“ I5ut few <-artridges were left, and tho 
gun.s Avere lireil slowly; norcouhl more car- 
tridges he imule, on account of the sparks 
falling in tJA’ery part of tlic works. \ gmi 
AA’a.s fired every now and tlieii, only to let 
the lleet ami the people in the town 
that the fort Jiad not been silenced. 
cannoneers could not see to aim, niucli loss 
where they bit. 

“After the barracks were well on nro» 
tbe batteries directed upon Fort Suwiter |n* 
crea.sed tlieir caiiiioimdiiig to u rapim y 
greater than liad been attained heloio- 
About this time, tbe hIicHs and aininunit^ 
in tbe nfqicr servicc-magarines exploc^ j 

scattering the tower and upper portions 
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tlio building in ©very direction. Tho crash 
of tho beaiiis, tho roar of the iiamos, and tho 
fihowor of fraginentM of tho fort, with tho 
blackness of the smoko, made the scene in- 
describably terrific and grand. This coutiri- 
ucd for Hevorul hours. Meanwhile, tho 
main gates were burned down, tho cliassis 
of tho barbctto guns wero burned away on 
the gorge, and tho upper portions of tho 
towers had been dcinolishod by shells. 

‘‘There was not a portion of tho fort 
where a breath of air could he got for 
hours, except through a W(jt cloth. The 
fire sjiread to the men’s quarters on the 
right hand and on tho left, and endangered 
the powder which liad been taken out of* 
the maga/.incs. Tho men went through tho 
fire and covered tho barrels with wot cloths; 
but the danger of tlio fort’s blowing up be- 
came so imminent: that they wore obliged 
to heave tho barrels out of tho ctiibrasures. 
While, tho powder was being thrown over- 
board, all tho guns of Moultrie, of tho iron 
Heating battery, of tho enfilade battery, and 
of the I)ahlgron battery, wurketl with in- 
creasing vigor. 

“All but four bsirrels were thus disposed 
of, and those remaining wore wrapped in 
many thicknesses of wet wiuden blankets. 
]5ut three eartridgos were left, and these 
were in the guns. About this time, the 
Hag-stall’ of Fort Sumter was shot down, 
some Hity feet from the truek; this being 
tlie ninth lime that it bad been struek by a 
shot. The man crio<l out, ‘The Hag is 
down! it has been shot away I’ lii an 
instant, Fjoiit. Hall rushed forward, and 
brought the Hag away. Hut the lialliards 
Were so inextricably tangled that it could 
not he righted ; it was therefore iiiiiled tt> 
the staff, and ])lant.od upon the rjimparts, 
while batteries in every direction were 
playing upon tliein.’’ 

The fleet fnuii New York, laden 
with provisions lor tlie garrison, liad 
appeared off tlie bar by noon of tlu; 
day on which fire w'as opened, but 
made no eft’ort to fulfill its errand. 
To liavti attempted to sujiplv tho f«»i*t 
Would have, at best, involved a heavy 
Cost of life, probably to no ])urpose. 
Its commander comiiiiinicated by sig- 
nals with Major Anderson, but re- 


*Tlio New York merchants who sold the 
o^^stly fabrics nro still waiting for their pay. 

I A Charleston dispntch,(hited April 13 th, says: 
“Had tho Riirrendor not taken place, Fort 
Dumtcp would havo been stormed to-night. The 
aro crazy for a fight 
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iiiaine<l out of the range of the ene- 
my’s fire till after the surrender; 
when ho returned as lie came. 

Meantime, the boom of heavy ord- 
nance and the telegraph had borne 
far and wide the eagerly awaited 
tidings that the ’ivar for wdiicrh Soutli 
Carolina had so long be(‘n impatient 
bad actually begun ; and from every 
side thousands llocked to the spec- 
tacle as to a long ex]>ec!tcd liolidjiy. 
Charleston herself was drunk with 
excitement and joyous exultation. 
Her entire wliite ])o|)ulati<»n, and lier 
gay crowds of wtdl-dressed “ visitors, 
tlirongt'd her streets and fpniys.noling 
the volume ami resonant tlmnder of 
the ConftMleratc cannonade, and the 
contrasted ft^ebleness of that by wliieh 
it was replied to.^ That s(;ven thou- 
sand men, after five montlis of care- 
ful pre]»aration, could ovi‘r(romc sev- 
enty, was regarded as an achieve- 
ment ranking with the nu»st memo- 
rable det'ds of .Mexander m* Hannibal, 
C:esar or Napoleon. Champagne 
flowetl i»u eviu’v liaud like water; 
tlumsands (jualled, and feasted <»n the 
richest viands, who were ere long to 
regard rancid ]»ork as a dainty, and 
tea and coHee as faintly remembered 
luxuries. Beauregard sliot up like 
JonalTs ginird to the altitude of the 
world's greatest captains; and“ Dam- 
nati«>n to the \aiikees! was drunk 
. wdth rapture by eutliusiasthr crowds 
whose beads were sure to ache to- 
nn»rrt)W with what they bad dniiik 
before. Already, in the ardent ima- 
gination of her Chivalry, the Con- 
feileracy had established its iiulepeiul- 

“ rho bolls h.u'c Ih?ou chiming all Hay. gnus 
firing, laiUos waving hanilkercliiolX poo\He 
cheering, aiiH citizens making thcniselvcR gene- 
rallv Hemonstrative. Jt is us the t/naU 

tst day in the history of i^mth Carolina:- 

Such it uudoubtcdly was. 
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ence beyond dispute, and was about 
to conquer and lay waste the degene- 
rate, cowardly North. 

Tlie credit of putting an end to this 
most unequal contest is due to Louis 
T. 'VVigfall, late a Senator from the 
State of Texas, now styling himself a 
Confederate Brigadier. Wigfall — a 
Carolinian by birth, a Nullifier by 
training, and a duelist by vocation — 
had the faults and virtues of his 
caste; and one of the latter is a 
repugnance to witnessing a con- 
flict between parties too palpably 
ill-mat(died. Seeing that the tire of 
Sumter was only maintained as amat- 
tor of })ride — for the fainting garri- 
son had quite enough to do at iight- 
ing the flames that had burned their 
quarters, and in rolling out their pow- 
*der to prevent its explosion — ^AVigfall 
seized a skiff on the fifternoon of Sat- 
urday (the second day of the bom- 
bardment), and made direct toward 
the almost silenced and thoroughly 
harmless fortress. lie was soon at 
the side of the fort, and, showing his 
face at an embrasure, waving a white 
handkerchief on the point of his 
sword, he asked to be presented to 
Maj. Anderson. No oljjectioii being 
made. Be crawled through the em- 
brasure into the casemate, and w'as 
there met by several oflScers, to whom 
he urged the futility of further resist- 
ance. “ Let us stop this firing,” said 
he; “you are on fire, and your flag is 
down. Let us quit.” “No,” replied 
Lieut. Davis, “ our flag is not down. 
Step out liere, and you will see it 
waving over the ramparts.” Wigfall 
persisted tliat the resistance had no 
longer any justification, 4ind urged 
one of the officers to wave his w^hite 
flag toward Moultrie; and,tliis being 
declined, proceeded to wave it liimself. 


Finally, a corporal was induced to re- 
lieve him in this, but to no purpose. 
About this ti^e, Maj. Anderson ap- 
proached, to whom Wigfall announced 
himself (incorrectly) as a messenger 
from Oen. Beauregard, sent to in- 
quire on what terms he would evac- 
uate tlie fortress. Maj. Anderson 
calmly replied: “Gen. Beauregard 
is already acquainted with my oiUy 
terms.” After a few more civil in- 
terchanges of words, to no ])urpoBe, 
Wigfall retired, and was soon suc- 
ceeded by ex-Senator Chesiiut, and 
ex-Represeutatives Roger A. Pry8r 
and W. Porcher Miles, who assured 
Maj. A. that Wigfall had acted en- 
tirely without authority. !&Iaj. A. 
thereupon ordered liis flag, which had 
been lowered, to be raised again ; but 
his visitors requested th||rt this be 
delayed for further confer^ce ; and, 
having reported to Beauregard, re- 
turned, two or three hours afterward, 
with a substantial assent to Maj. An- 
derson’s conditions. The latter wjis 
to evacuate the fort,, his garrison to 
retain their arms, with personal and 
company property,and march out with 
the honors of war, being conveyed to 
whatever port in the loyal States tliej 
might indicate. Considering his hope- 
less condition, these terms were high- 
ly honorable to Maj. Anderson, and 
liardly less so to Gen. Beauregard; 
tliongh it was the manifest interest 
of tire Confederates not only to r^t<ip 
their prodigal expenditure of animu- 
nition at the earliest moment, but to 
obtain possemon of the coveted fort- 
ress in as effective a state as possihlo 
— each day’s additional bombaniment 
subtracting seriously from its strength 
and efficiency, as a defense of Charles" 
ton after it should have fallen into 
their hands. 







SUMTER, NORTH AND SOUTH. 


While Charleston resiimed and in- 
tensiiied her exulting revels, ‘ and the 
telegraph invited all ‘ Dixie’ to share 
tlie rapture of her triumph, the weary 
garrison extinguished the fire still 
ragnig, and lay down to rest for the 
night. The steamboat Isabel came 
down next morning to take them off ; 
but delay occurred in their removal 
by tug to her deck, until it was too 
late to go out by that day’s tide. 
When the baggage had all been re- 
moved, a part of the garrison was 
t<»hl oif as gunners to salute their flag 
with lifty guns ; the Stars and Stri])es 
being lowered wdth cheers at the firing 
of the last gun. Unhappily, there was 
at that fire a premature explosion, 
whereby one of the gunners was 
hilled, and three more or less seriously 
wounded. Tlui men were then formed 
aud marched out, preceded by their 
baud, playing inspiring airs, and 
taken on board the Isabel, whereby 
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they were transferred to the Federal 
stcaiikship Baltic, awaiting them ofi* 
the bar, wliich brought them directly 
to New ^ ork, 'whence Maj. Ander- 
son dispatched to his Goveriiiiient 
this brief and manly report : 

“Steamship IJaltic, off Sandy ITook, ) 
April 18, 1801. f 

“The ITonorahle S. Camekon, 

Strrrtury of ir</r, J), C. ; 

“Siu: Ilavirijj dufriulod Fort Sumter for 
thirty-four hours, until the qmirters woro 
entirely Imrueil, the main pates destroyed, 
the porpe-wall seriously injured, the iiiiipa- 
I zine surronn(le<l hy flnm’es, and its door 
oloseil from the etl'eets of the heat, four b.nr- 
i rels and three carlridpes of powdi*r only 
j heinp availahle, and no ])rovisions hut pork 
' reiiitiiniuir, 1 aceejued terms of evacuation 
I otlered by (ion. Jleanrepard (heinp the same 
oUerecl hy him on the llth instant, ])nor to 
I the eommeneeiueut of lio.stillties), and 
1 marched ont of the fort on Sunday aftcr- 
; noon, the 1 4th instant, with etdors tlyiiig 
and drums heatinp. hrinpinp away company 
j .and ]>rivate property, and saluting my flag 
I with fifty guns. 

• Robert Anderson, 

“ Major First Artillery.” 


XXTX. 

THE CALL TO AKMS. 


Whktiier the bombardment and ] 
reduction, of Fort Suiiitor shall or 
shall not be jiLstificd by jiusterity. it j 
is clear that the Confederacy had no 
alternative but ita own dissolution. 
Five months had elajised since the 
Secession movement was formally in- 
augurated — five months of turmoil, 
uucertaiiity, aud business stagnation, 
throughout the seceded States. That 

* “ Bisiiop Lynch (Roman Catholic), of Tharlos- 
lP®j S. 0., celebrated on Sunday the bb^sHl- 
lesa victory of Port Sumter w'ith a To lioum and 
coripmtulatory address. In all the clmrcjies, 
allusions were made to the subject. The Kpis- 
coiial Bishop, wholly blind and feeble, said it 
i^as his strunp persuasion, confirmed by travel 


section was deeply in debt to the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of the 
Northern cities, as well as to the 
slave-breeders and slave-traders of 
the Border States; and, while many 
creditors were naturally urgent for 
their pay, few desired or consented 
to extend their credits in that cpiar- 
tcr. Secession had been almost every- 
where followed, if not preceded, by 

j through every section of South Carolina, that 
the iiiovenient in which the people were engaged 
was begun i)y them in the deepest conviction of 
duty to Hod;* and God had 8ign.ally blessed their 
doiK'iulenre on Him. If there is a w.ir. it will 
be purely ii war of self-defense .*’— York Tri- 
April IG. 
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a suspciisiou of specie payments by 
the Banks ; and, tlioiigli the lawyers 
in most places patriotically refused 
to receive Northern claims for collec- 
tion, a load of debt weighed heavily 
on the phuiting * and trading classes 
of the entire South, of whom thou- 
sands had rushed into political con- 
vulsion for relief from the intolerable 
pressure. Industiy, save on the 
plantations, was nearly at a stand ; 
never before were there so many 
whites vainly seeking employment. 
The Xorth, of course, sympathized 
W’itli these embarrassments through 
the falling off in its trade, especially 
with the South, and through thii 
paucity of reTiiittaiices ; hut our cur- 
rency was still sound, while Southern 
debts had always ])een ^low, and ]»aid 
substantially at the coinaadence <»f 
the debtors, when paid at all. Still, 
the feeling that the existing suspense 
and apprehension were intolenihle, 
and tliat almost any change would 
be an improvement, was by no means 
coTitined to the South. 

*TliO followiiijj privato lett<.T from a South 
Carolina ])laritcr to an ol«l fricuid sctllud in Texas, 
gives a fair idea of I ho .'jiLualion ; 

“ AunKviij.B II., S. 0., 21,lHni. 

“Dbar Sib: — T desire you to pnu ijre for me. 
and send hy mail, aTcxsis Alimmac. Six iiioiiihs 
siiiee, I felt ])erf(*ctly williijg to restaun in South 
Carolina ; hilt 1 can remain hero no l(in;/(!r. At 
the clcetion of LiucolM, \ve all I' lt that wuuiust 
resist. In this move, 1 j laenl niysi-lf aniong 
the foremost, and am yet di'tcrmined to resist 
1dm to the bitUT end. I hud my lui.'^givmt'S, at 
first, of the idea of «:e})arate Secession; but 
thouulit it would b(> but for asiiort time, and at 
fmall cO't. Ill this manner, tugetlicr with 
thousands of other Carolinians, we have been 
mistaken. Kvoryrliimr is in tho wildest c^Hnnio- 
lion. Mybfittoni land ori J.or!g Cone, for wliinli 
1 could have gotten thirty dollars ])er acre, I 
now cannot sell at any ]jriee. All onr young 
men, nearly, aro in and around Cliarle.stoii. 
Thither wo bavo sent many linrulreds of our 
negroe.s ( / liavo sent tw» rity) to work, drops 
wore very short last year; and itdoe.s nowsoein 
tliat nothing will be planted this rvirriing season. 
All aro excited to tlio highest pit<.'h, and not a 
thought of tho future la taken. Messengers aro 


Secession, as wc have seen, bad 
been initiated by the ai<l of the must 
positive assurances that, once fairly 
in i^rogress, every Slave State Avould 
speedily and surely unite in it ; yet, 
uj) to this time, but seven of the fif- 
teen Slave States, having a decided 
minority of the population, and a 
still more decided minority of tho 
whiU inliahit. ‘lilts, of that ‘section,’ 
had justified tho sanguine promise. 
On the contrary, the so-called ‘ Bor- 
der States,’ with Tcimossec and Ar- 
kansas, liad Voted not to secede, and 
most of tliem by ov(*rwhelming ma- 
jorities ; sav(* that Kentucky, Aliirv- 
hind, and Delaware ha<l scjirccly 
d(‘ign(^d to take tluj matter into con- 
sideration. And,(lesi)ite Yice-Presi- 
dent Stephens's glowing rlietoric, it 
was plain that the seccfled Statt‘Silid 
not and could not sntHcc to form a 
nation. Already, the talk in tlieir 
aristoerntic. circles of IVotertoratcs 
ainl imported Ib’inces’ bctravcd their 
own conscioii^n(‘ss of this. Kit her to* 
attack the Tiiion, and tlins provoke 

nimiiug hero aiel iIuto, willi mel wiilumt ilie 
iJovernor's enlers. Wu have no nu.iiey. A 
f«ir<'e«l lax is IovhmI upon every man. I itave 
fiiriiiylieil tlio la^t surplus dollar I have. I had 
about s"J7,nuo in lliu l.ank. At first, I ga\ea 
elu'fk forSni.oiMi; then then iJie ro- 

maiinler. It is lew e.«tiiuated that wc an? 
spending .S2.7.UUO jkt day, and no pnwpirt of 
p'tliri'/ over these times. Jt was our full under- 
s^tandiiur, when we went out ofllie l'’nio:i, that 
wo would liavif a new tl<»vcrnmeiit ('f aU the 
Southern Slat<*.«. Our object was to bring 
about a collision with Ibe aiilli(»ritiet at AVa.sh- 
ingtori, wliieh all tbouglit would iiiuke all Joiii 
us. Allhougli we have sought Hiioh eolli.sinri in 
every way, woliave not yet got a light, and tlio 
prosiKiCt is very distant. I want tlio Almauae 
to see what part of Ti*x.‘W may suit me. I want 
to raise cotton jjrim-ipally, but must raise corn 
enough to do mo. i cannot live hero, and riiiist 
get awa3'. Many are leaving now; at least 
10,000 iiegroo.s have left nlread.v”; aiid,^ betoie 
long, ono-tliird of tlio wealth of South (Barmina 
will be in tho West. 1 desire yon to look aroiintt 
and help mo to get a homo. As ever yeiirs,^^ 

“ UoBEKT Lyon. 

* Wm. n. Biwscll, of Tht Lundm niaet, in l«i« 
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a 'vrar, or to sink grad nally but surely 
out of existeiK^c beneatli a general 
appreciation of weakness, insc(;nrity, 
and intolerable burdens, was the only 
choice left to the plotters and uphold- 
ers of Secession. 

And, though signally beaten in 
the recent elocutions of the non-sece- 
ded Slave States, thc.y had yet a very 
strong ]>arty in most of those States 
— stronger in wealth, in social stand- 
ing, and in jxditical ac*tivity and in- 
ihienc-e, than in numbers. A major- 
ity of these had been able to l»ring 
the Conventions or the I.egislatiircs 
of tlit'ir res])ectlve Statcis to say, with 
tulerablo unanimity, “If the Hhick 
lh‘imblica]is attcaiijit to <v>c/vv’ the 
scc-ixlod States, we will join them in 
armed resistance.’’ It was indispen- 
sable, theretbre, to their iriutiial pur- 

'• Diary, North Jiiicl Soiitli,” wriiin;' at CliarVs- 
Wn, Ajiril 18 , iscil, says: 

“Thaso tall, thin, liiu*-facoil rarcliniaxs are 
gn*at niatorialistM. Slawry, |u.‘rlai}»s. lui'i uj^L-ra- 
valCMl till* iHiiderioy to look at all the worl<l 
tJiroiifrh i)ar;ifK*ts of cDt!<»ii-balos nod rioc-iiap^; 
and, llioiip^h more* slalt-ly and ks.^ vulwr, e© 
worsliipera licre arc inU Irss ]in)!strat© liel’«>ro 
the ‘almiphty dollar’ than tho NortluTiitTs. 
Again, cropping out of the dead lov«‘l of hate to 
tlif Yaiik<*<*, fj^rows its rliniax in the ])roffssion, 
fmia nearly ©very one of ila* guests, iltai lie 
AYould prefer a nitini. to Ihif.'h to aiiyiv- 
nnion with Now Englainl. * ♦ ♦ They a if* ft the 
ngrieiiltural faith and llio belief of a laiide«l gen- 
try. It is not. only over the wine-glass — why 
c:tll it Clip? — that they ask for a rrineo to ri'i”:i 
over them. I have lieard the wish roiKMlt-illy 
expressed within tlie last two days lhal uc 
cnuhl sfuire them one o/ vir yotooj rrinr, y, but 
Hover ill jest or in any frivolous manner.*’ 

Mr. RuH.seirs letters from Oliarlostoii tvi 77ii* 
Tiineft arc to the same elVect, but more explieit 
and cireiimslantial. 

’ Tfie IiirJimo7idWufj of November 0, 1S60. had 
the following: 

“Dccauao the Union wms created by the vol- 
Jiniary eonsemt of tho original State.**, it <iiK's mit 
lol ow that such consent can bo witlnlrawn at 
"J,! ^*y®Hy single imrty to the tv»mpaet, iiinl its 
^hgations and duties, its bunions and demands, 
avoided. A government resting on such a 
aasia would bo as unstablo as tho over-shifting 
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] loses, that there shouhl be ‘coer- 
cion.’ 

So late as April 4th — a month after 
the return of her ‘ C<)mmis.4oiiers’ 
from the abortive Peace Coiilerence 
— Virginia, tbroiigh her Convention, 
by the decisive vote of 81) to 45, re- 
fused to jia.ss an Ordinance of Seces- 
sion. Still, lier coiisjiirators worked 
on, like those of the other ‘Border 
States,’ and claiiiu*d, not without 
lilausihle grounds, that they were 
making headway. Richmond was 
the focus of tlicir iiitrigiie.s, as it was 
of her Sl:ivi‘-tr!ide ; hnt it was boasted 
that, wh(.‘r(»:is two of her three dele- 
gat e.s to the C’onveiitioii were chosen 
as Unionists, >hc would now give a 
decided majority Ibr Seci'ssioii. I'he 
tlie time-Iionored 
organ of her Whig ‘Conservatives,’ 

saiuD. Tlu‘ (-f ovrsy popular oxcitonient, 
llie viciiiii i»f evL-ry millicting inlorost. of plot- 
ting ;UMb:ti<-ii or iiionirnt.-iry iinpulso, it would 
nllbrd iu> gu:ir:i!iti'0 of pt-rpi'Iiiily,- while the 
hours bring nuiud ibc (‘irt uit of a single year. 
To s”.ppos'.* a siugK' Srjitc couM wiil.draw 
at will, is to br.ind ll.c .'^laloriH'iv tlic Rt*V(»lu- 
lioii. i-i'in iiuvil of the wf-aUnc<s and ccrt:iiii dc- 
sli Uftioii of ll;C‘ •►Id ('oiikMk>r:Uii u of St:ili's. of 
labtiriiig to ]'i’rpoiiiato ll.o evil liny :itloiii|ired 
to roiuvdv . Tin* work, wlikb has been the mar- 
vel of ilivMvorlil. would I'C iiiv irowriiiiu 111 at all; 
llio oat’is takeu ti> supp- rt and imiiutaiii if would 
bo biiior iiiockety of serious ol 'ligations ; and 
notliiusr w ould exist !•> iiiv ito the l■oMIi^il*Iu■•c of 
eiriyens or strangers in its proieelii u. 

•• Less strong would it be tliaii a business 
]*:ir!iii rs!)i|> of limited time, l-rom tliis, neither 
party who has entered into it can escape, except 
ly due course of law'. Withdrawal of one mem- 
ber carries no rigliis of posses^umof ])roperty or 
control of tlie nlfalrs of ilic ])artiier.slii]). unless 
the iniuiiet'ums of legal tribunals are invoked to 
restrain ail aeliim iimil the matter in dispute is 
sollh'«l. A State seee ling knows no law to 
maintain its iuicivsi nor vindieato il.s rights. 
The right to sei ede, on the other hand, places 
tho tJoverumcni more at the mercy of ].>opnlar 
whim tb.m tlie business interest of the least 
mer-’antileestahlisliiiieiit in the country is placed, 
by the law of the land.’’ 

Such wore the just and forcibly staled convic- 
tions of a leading jonrrial, which soon after be- 
came, nml has since remained, a noisy oraelo 
of Secession. 
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who had secured lier vote for Bell 
and Everett, luid been changed — ^by 
}mrchasc, it was said — and was now 
as zealous for Seircssioii as hitherto 
against it. Finally, her Convention 
resoh'cd, on the 4th aforesaid, to send 
new Commissioners to wait on Presi- 
dent Lincoln, and a])|)ointed Messrs. 
William Ballard Preston, Alex. 1 1. 1 f. 
Stuart, and George W. BaTidol]>h (of 
whom the last only was formerly a 
Democrat, and was chosen as a Se- 
cessionist), to ])roc('ed to Washington 
on tliis errand. They did not ob- 
tain their formal audience until the 
13th — the day of Fort Sumter’s sur- 
render — when its homhardment, if 
not its ca}»ture also, was already 
known in that city — and there was a 
grim jocosity in their a]»]K?arance at 
such an hour to set hefori^ the ha- 
rassed President sudi a missive as 
this : 

“ in tlic ojiinion of tlio roiiven- 

tion, the uiiL'LTlaiiity j»ri*viiils in the 

])ul»iic iJiiiid us to the |»oru*v wljieli the Ked- 
opnl Kxcf'iitive intends to pnrMie toward the 
seee<led States is extremely injtiri<Mis to the 
industrial uml connnereial iiilerests of the 
country, tends to keep up an e.veitenienL 
which is unfavorahle t(» tiu* :ulJu^tInentol’the 
jieiidin^ dilliculties, and threaten.^ a disturh- 
lUiee of the pulilie pe.‘H‘»*; theivhuv, 

'I’hat a C’«inimittee <if three del- 
cerates he ap]»ointi «l to wait on tlie I’resideiit 
of the loiited States, present to Jiini this 
preilmhle; and respej-tfiilly U'.k liiin to e«un- 
iMUiiieate to tliis Conveiilion the poliey 
which the Fcfleral KxtJ-utive int<'nds to 
jmrsuo in re^tanl to the (Jont'ederate States.” 

T(» this overture, afh*r duly ac- 
knowledging its rccejdion, Mr. Lin- 
(^olri replied, as follows : 

“In answer, I huvi‘ to say that, Imvin" at 
the bej?inning of iny otlieiaf term, expressed 
iny intended policy as plainly as [ was able, 
it is with deep rejrret and mortification I 
now learn tliut there is a jrreat and injurious 
iincortuiiity in the public mind u.s to what 
that poliey is, and what c<»urse I intend to 
pursue. Not having, as ycjt, seen oecu.sion 
to change, it is now’ my purpose to pursue 
the course marked out iu that Inaugural 


Address. I commend a careful consideration 
of the docuiiieiit as the best expression J can 
give to my ])iirposes. As 1 then and therein 
said, I now repeat, ‘The ijower confide<l in 
mo will ho used to liold, oc(?npy, and jjossess, 
]tn)perty and ])1aecs l)eh)nging to tlie (h>v- 
eriimeiit, and to collect the duties on im- 
ports; but, beyond w'hat is nece.ssary for 
these objects, tliero will bo no invasion, no 
using of force against or among the ]>eo|»le 
anywhere.’ Jly the words ‘property and 
places belonging to tlio Government,’ I 
chiefly allude to the military posts and 
])roperfy which were in posse.ssiun of the 
(lovcrniiieiit when it came into my liaiuls. 
But if, as now api>ears to be true, in )uirsuit 
of a purp(»se to drive tlie United States 
authority from these places, an unprovoked 
assault lias hccii made upon lM»rt Sumter, I 
shall liohl myself at liberty to re])ossess it, 
if 1 can, like places whicli had been seizeil 
before the (iovernment was devolved upon 
me; uml. in any event, 1 shall, to the best of 
my ability, refu*! force by force. In case it 
proves true thai Sort Sumter has been a-»- 
saidted, as is reported, 1 shall, perhaps, caii.-^e 
the rnite<l States mails to he willalraun 
from all the States which claim to have se- 
ceded, believing that the eomiiieiieenient of 
aetiial war against the (iovcriim nil Jnstities 
and, possibly, demands it. I scareely need 
tt» say tiuit t consider the military jm)sIs and 
property, situated within tlie Slates whicli 
c'laiin to have seceded, as yet belonging to 
the I’nited States as nmeh as they did liefore 
tile siippo'.ed secession. Wliatevm* else 1 may 
do for the purpose, I shall not attempt tocol- 
Icet the iluties ami imposts by any anneil iii- 
vjishm of any part of the country; not mean- 
ing by this, liowcver, that 1 may not land :i 
force ilciMiiisl necessnry to relievo a fort oii 
the border of the country. From the tact 
that I have ipioteil a t»ortion «>f the Inaugu- 
ral Address, it must not ho inferred that I 
ret>ndiate any other [lart, the wlniloof which 
I reallirm, except so far as what I now say 
of the mails may be regarded as a moditii.a- 
tiun.” 

With this tiiiswur, the Comuiissioii- 
ers retired ; and the next iiniH)rtatil; 
news from V’^irginia reac]ie<l Wasli- 
ingfuti via Montgomery and New 
Orleaim, wliich cities had been ex- 
hilarated t«> tlie point of cheering 
and cannon-firing, by dispatches 
Richmond, announcing the fact tluit 
the Convention had, in secret, taken 
their State out of the Union, 
united her fortunes with those of t le 
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Confederacy/ Tlie vote by wliicli 
this result was achieved stood 88 to 
55 — the majority greatly strength- 
ened, doubtless, if not secured, by an 
act of the Conftiderate Congniss for- 
bidding the imjx)rtat ion of slaves 
from States out of the Confederacy 
— an act whicli, .so long as Virginia 
adhered to the Union, struck a stag- 
gering blow at tlie most imjmrtaiit 
ainl productive hraiicli of li<u' indus- 
try. And, while tlie fact of her sc- 
ces.sion was still unprocl aimed, her 
authorities at once set whatever mili- 
tarv for<!estheY could niustiT in mo- 
tion to sei/e the Federal Xavy ^'ard 
at Xortblk (Fortsnmuth) and the Ar- 
senal at Harper .s 1‘Vrry. 

As tlie news of the atta<‘k on Sum- 
ter ilaslied over the (*<juntrv, an in- 
tense and ersal excitement was 
aroused in the Free as well as the 
Slave States. Indignation was ]iar- 
ainount in the fornier ; exultation 
ruled throughout the latltu*.'* Many 
at. the North obstinately re1ii>ed to 
cretllt the. tiding.^ ; and, when news 
of the surrendiT of the Ibrt so s]>eed- 

* Thii UtiO York llrmld of’ Ajinl l.’Jth }s:id a 
riiarlestoa dispatdi <if llu* I JUi. wliii li ilm.’* o.-r- 
rcctly expn^sssfs ilic (’oiirrdoraic idou: 

“The first [at .‘^unilor] from Sio- 
haUcry was lirod hy Iho vomTal'li- K«i- 
inwnd RiilTiii, df Vii^riiiia. 'I’liat hail will dt» 
iiimv h»r lliu caiiso of Sd-ossion in Virj-iiiia than 
volmnus of stump 

Tht* Xew York Ikrall of the Mlh had the fol- 
lowing: 

“RlciiMoNU, V April i:t. 

“There ia great rejoieing liere over the news 
from (y)iar]esU)n. 

“One hundred guns have been fire»l to (vle- 
hruti* the surrender of Fort Sniiiti-r. 

‘‘Confederate flags are everywhere (lisplayod ; 
"hilo innsic and ilhiiiiinations are the order of 
tho (‘Veiling. 

“‘lov. lA'teher has just bet'n serenaded. He 
ni.ndo a iion-eoinmittal sin-eeh. 

“'fho streets are erowiled witli people, and 
the ultuust euthusiusm and excilciiicni prevails.’’ 


ily followed, the number of the in- 
credulous wsxs even increased. All 
doubt, however, was disjielled wlieii 
the journals of Monday morning, 
April 15th, displayed conspicuously 
the following 

“rnori.AMATiox. 

“ Wiieheas. the laws of tho United States 
have Ix^eii for s(niie time past, and now are, 
opposed, and the oxecnlioii thereof obstruct- 
ed. in tho Slates id’ South ('arolin.a. (ienrgia, 
Alahaiiia. Florid;i, Missiswjpj,!. Louisiana. and 
Texas, by coinliinalions loo powerful to bo 
suppressed l>y the ordinary course of jr.dieial 
ppiceedings. or hy the powers vested in tho 
marshals l»y law ; now, therefore. 1. Ahra- 
liaiii I.incidn. President, of tlie I'niti-d Stales, 
in virtue id’ tlie power in me veMed hy tho 
Constitution and the laws, have lli'>ngljt. fit 
to <*all forth the Militia id' the several States 
of tile I'niiai to llie agL'‘reL;ate iiiimher of 
To.noii. ill order ti* suppress s;jid coinhiiia- 
lions. and to cause the laws to be duly exe- 
cuted. 

“The di taii.s for tins object will be iinmc- 
iliati ly coiiimunicateil to the Suite authori- 
ties through tho War 1 tepartmeiit.’’’ 1 appe.al 
to all loyal citizens to favor, facilitate, and 
aid. this etVnrt to maintain tlie honor, the in- 
teurity. and exi’^tence. of our national I’nion, 
and tho ]»erpetnity of ])'‘indar (lovernnieiit, 
and to redress wron^^s already long enoiiirh 
endured. I deem it proper to say that llio 
tir>t Service a‘^-igned to tlie forces herchy' 
e;dh‘d forth will proh;ih]y he ti> reposse.-'S tho 
fort-j. ]»bnvs. ami pri>perty whiidi have hceii 

. >ei/.ed from the I iiiiui ; ami in every event tho 
I .. 

I Ti.e ('ireuiar iV -m the War Department, 
wliieh was sent to I'.e < :e\M-m»r.s along wiili 
this I’roel.nii.'iiii'a. exjlaiiie.l tliat the call was 
for reiiim. in-J of inf.iuirv or rili-'ineii only— each 
ri'giiiu nt l'» he eciinposed of 7'^u ini'ii — the aj)- 
piiiiit»nmenl of regiiueiiis to the several States 


i*:;lletl oil heilig as le 

Maine 1 A'irg'nia .... 3 

New Hampshire . 1 ; North Carolina . . 2 

Veniiont .... 1 : Kiuitneky ... 4 

Massaeb.iis.'dts .. '1 Arkansas. . . . 1 

llhotii- Island . . 1 : Mi>souri .... 4 

ronneeticul . . . 1 ; Ohio ^ 13 

Now York . . . 17 : Indiana .... 6 

New Jersi-y ... V Illinois .... 6 

Pennsvlvania . . D* Miehigan. . . . 1 

IVlaware. . . 1 h*"** J 

Tennesseo ... ’2 Minnesota • • • J 

Morvland .... 4 Wisconsin ... 1 


The iU regiments thus called for would form % 
total of 7:i,;J'.M nu n— tho re.'iidiie of the 75,000 
being cxiiocied from tlie Federal District. 
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utmost rare will Le ol)scrvc<l, conslstontly 
with tlio ohjcots jiloresaid, to avoid any do- 
vastat ion. any dcsl ruction of, or interference 
wi;li, pi^opcrty, or any disturhanco of peaceful 
citizens of any i>art of the {:oiiiitry; and 1 
]iere1>y command the ])ersoiis composiii!' the 
comhinatioiis .aforesaid, to disperse and retire 
j)ea(*oaldy to their resjx'ctive abodes, witiiin 
twenty <hiys from tliis date. 

“ Deeming: tliat the ])rescnt condition of 
j)nhlie atlairs presents an extraordinary oc- 
casion, 1 do herel)y, in virtue of the power 
in me vested by tlie C.’onstitiition, convene 
bolli Houses t»f Conjrress. Tlie Senattu-saiid 
Iweproseiitatives are, therefore, summoned t<> 
nssemhle at their respective ehaml>ers at 12 
f)Vlock, noon, on 'I'liursday. the lib day of 
.inly next, then and there to coiisitler and 
‘determine such mcasuns as, in their wis- 
dom, the public safety and interest may seem 
to demaml. 

“ In witness wboreof, I have bereimto set 
my band, and caused tlie seal ol' tlic I'jiited 
t^tates to be afiixed. 

“Done at the t'ity of Wa>bin;.Mon. tliis 
lotlnlay of Afiril. in the year of our Lonl one 
tluaisaiid ei;j:lit bumlivd and si\ty-oiie. and 
of the independence t»i’ the Tniteil States the 
eijrlity-liftli. 

“Am: All AM Lin('<iln’. 

“ By tlie President : 

“ Wm. JI. Skwako, Sicrelury of 

Tills Proelainatioti w:is rc?<‘c*iv(‘t] 
tlirmiglHUit the Free States with very 
gcMieral and enthiisia>ti(^ ap[ir<»val. 
Nearly all el* them en tliis side of the 
leK-ky Mouiitaiiis h:id Rejaihliean 
(fuveriiors and Legislatures, who vieil 
with eaeh other in proirers of men, 
iiio!i(w,inunitions,andeverythini^that 
could ho needed to viiidieate the au- 
thority and iiiainttiin the inte'^rify of 
the Union. The oiilv’ Oovenior not 
eleotod a.s a Ive[>uhliean was William 
Spra^nie, of liliode Ir.Iaiid — an in- 
dependent ‘conservative’ — who not 
iuen;ly raised promptly th(^ (piota rc- 
(piired of him,hiit volunteered to letid 
it to Washiiij^ton, or whertjver its 
services mi^ht he required. No State 
was more jirornpt and thoroiif^h in her 
response, and none sent her troops into 

’ Those of (lulifornia aii'l On.'.u:on were excrop- 
tionsj ^but, being fur away, uiid not called on 


tlic field more completely armed and 
servieeahly equijiped, than did lihodo 
Island. Among the privates in her 
first regiment was one worth aTuillioii 
dollars, who destroyed the j>assage- 
ticket he liad bought for a voyage to 
Euri»pc, on a tour of observation and 
pleasure, to shoulder bis musket in 
defense of bis country and her laws. 

Hitherto, the Democrats and oth(*r 
‘conservatives’ of the Free States laid 
seemed'’ to symjiathize rather with 
‘the South’ than wdth the ncwAil- 
mi I list rati on, in so far as they Avere at 
variance, though not usually to the 
extent of justitying Secession. Now, 
])iihlic meetings, addresses, enlist- 
ments, the mustering i»f companies 
and of n*giments on all sides, seemed 
for a time to indieafti an almost iin- 
hroken imanimity in support of tlie 
(rovernnient. The spirit of the hour 
is very fairly exhihited in the leading 
article of llto .Xnn York 'Tribune of 
April loth, as follows: 

“ Fort Sumfer Klost, Imt. freedom IssuvimI. 
Tbcrt* is no imuv I bought of lu*ibingorc«nix- 
iiifr the tr;iit(us w lio liavo daivd to aim their 
caiiiioii-halU at the tiai; of the I'nion, and 
lho*ie who ;4avc I hell* live.-* to defend il. It 
.m*ems hill yc>tcrday lliat at least t.wo-tliirds 
of tlic journals of this city were the virlual 
.allies of the Seceh>ii mists, tlicir upologist.s, 
tlieir champions. The rn:ir of tlicgreat cir- 
cle of batteries pouring their iron hail ii|>oa 
dfvoted Sumt« r has struck tliciu all diir.ih. 
it is as if one bad iinule :i briiruintaiid ciVect- 
ive speech, setting fortli the iiimu'encc of 
imirder, and, having ju.sl idddeii adieu to tno 
cheers and the ga.s-liglits, were to be oiii- 
fronted by the gory form and staring eyes 
of a victim of a.ssassiiiulioii, the lirst fruit ol 
his oratoric.'il success. 

For months before the Into Presidential 

election, amigurity of our journals j n od icted 
forcible rc.sistance to the (loveriiineiit as the 
natural and necessary rcsultof a Jiej uljlican 
triiiiiiph; for months Hinco, .they have beeji 
cherishing and encouraging the Slavcbohl- 
liobellioii, as if it wore a very iiatiira 

for Militia, their views wore then uiidcyclop*!^- 

" See especially tiagoa 355-G, aud thcucelorwur 
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an<l X)ropcr proceeding. Their object w.is 
purely ])!irlis:ui — they wished to bully the 
lbe[>ubrk‘iiii AdinijiistTMtioii into shaiiiernl 
recreancy to Kepuhlicuii principle, and then 
call upon the people in e.\|a;l frotn j>ower a 
]»arty so protlij'ate and so cowardly. They 
did not succeed in this; they/o/rc su<‘ceede<l 
in entieinf? their Southern pniterjiH and stniie- 
tiine allies intt) Ihiirrant treason. * * * 

“ Most ot’ our journals lately ])aradinjr the 
]>ranks of the Secessionists with scarcely 
disj;uise<l exultation, have heen sud<lcnly 
Kohered by the culmination f»f the slavehold- 
in;r conspiracy. They would evi<lently like 
tojnstily and encoura^ro the traitors further, 
but. they dare not ; so the Amen sticks in 
their throat. The aspect of the jieople ap- 
])alls them. Democrat as well as Itepuh- 
licaii. Conservative and Ihulical. iustinctivi- 
ly feel that the ^runs lire<l at SumU r were 
Slimed at the heart of the American Ue]>uh- 
lic. Not even in thehA\est ^jroiijrery 4)f our 
city wouhl it he safe to pnipose 4*he«*rs Ibr 
Heaiiri'jrard ami (lov. Pickens. The T<iries 
of the Ih-volution were relatively tiui tiiiu s 
as nuimamns here a.s are the open ^^mpa- 
thiz4‘rs with the Paimett4» Keluls. It is 
hard tohise Sumter: it is a <*«»ii.-'olali4»n to 


dice to the demand.s of duty, are periling 
their lives smd sliedjling their hlood in the 
henfn-, hut, sis yet, nnsneeessful endeavor to 
alhsrd them sneeor. Hut, to tlie eold-l»lo4)d- 
ed, heartless demag«),irnes who started this 
civil war- lliemselves mairnanimou>ly keep- 
ing out of the real’ll of hodily Iiarm — wo 
cun only say. Ymi must liiid your aceoniit. if 
not at the hands of' an indignant people, tlieii 
ill the tears of widows :md orpliaiis. Tlio 
people of tlie Tniied Si.iti-s, it he 

home in mind, jatitioiied, l»eggi’d, and im- 
jdoi’i’d lliese men. \\ho are heeo’m* ti.oil* SIC- 
cideutal iJia.s er'.. to give them an opportn- 
iiily to he heard l)efor“ this umiainral >trife 
was pimlied to a hliio«ly evlri-me: hut their 
petitions Were all .‘.puriied with cuntempt; 
.Mid imw the hidlel eoiiies in to deeide tho 
isMieP' 

III nnotlier editoriiil, 77/^.* Krjh'efus 
said : 

■’•The gnat fact is upon n.s. Civil war 
has comnieiieed. Wliere it will end. i.s 
known only t'» tliat Ili.dier IViwer *tliat 
>liapes our emU. rougli-hew them as we 
will.* ( )f one thing. lio\\i*ver, we are tlmr- 
. oinrhlv coiivinceil— the South can Tiever I o 


know that in losing it we have gained a 
iiiiitod i>eo]de. Henceforth, tlie loyal States 
are a unit in inu-ompromising ho.xtility to 
treason, wherever plotted, however jnstilied. 
port Sumter is temporarily lost, init the 
Country is saved. Live the IJejaihlic I*' 

DisstMit I’lV'in this view (lid, itideod, 
socin lor the moment nlmo.'.t, Init not 
entirely, sile.nee«l. Tiie op]nisite oon- 
eejition was teinjuTately set lorth, on 
the evening: of* that day, hy Tin 


; suhjugateil hy the North, nor can any niark- 
j e<l succtsses ’liieveil agaiiisl tin 

They liave ns at every ailvaiitaL'e. They 
I liL'hi Upon their own soil, in hthn!/ i f ihi ir 
tifirtsf rhjhts- \'\\Y their ]nihlic iiisiil iilioiis, 
their hoiius. ami tlieir i>n'periy. 'I liey arc 
1 ahimdaiitly supplied w ith all the me.Mis atnl 
I af»]»liam e.s for iheeoute'.t; are eomn.amli-d 
j h\ otlic el’s who h.’ive foualit and Wni! l atlies 
j hy the side of tlmsc airaiii'.t whom they arc 
j now arr.’ivid. with ranks filled hy iiieii asin- 
I telligi’iit. j»afriotic. and hr.-ivo. as e*i’i‘ laced a 
foe. and a di Urminatioii never to ho dc- 


Ki'pr .V.V, as follows: 

“The ‘ irrepivssihle i-onfiiet’ started hy 
Mr. Seward ami indorsed hv the Uefujhiic.-in 
Jiartv, has at length attained to it*- logic.il. 
foreseen result. That eoiitlii t. imdert.ikeu 
‘for the sake of humaiiiiy,' culminates imw 
in inlinmanity itself, and exhii»its the alllict- 
ing sjiectacle uf hruthei* .shedding hroihcr's 
bloiid. 

“Ilefiising the ballot before the hullct, 
these, men, lliished with the power and pat- 
ronage of the Federal (lovernmeiit, have 
madly riishod into a civil war, which will 
prolmhly drive the retnaiiiiiig Slave States 
into the nrm.s of the Soullierii (\nifederacy, 
and dash to i)ieco.s the last liope for a recon- 
struction of the Cnion. 

“To the gallant men who are so nobly 
defending tlieir Hag within the walls of Fort 
SunitcM*, the nation owes a debt of eternal 
gratitucle— not less than to the equally gal- 
lunt and i»atriotic spirits, who, in like ubedi- 


fi'.ited. 

I Thf South, i.i sf'lf-prfsrrrtiiioii, hit^htni 

I tlririo to t."nf fn I’l'ii'innii 

i in h]‘ -I ftri'ii.' i/.'iirnctin}} 

i i(ii / frff'hxoic xl'fit/fhtt i‘ ot tht' if'hifti* 

j nio-,0 .^otixf)/ thi' munh roii}< ij the 

j Aboiitio/is'x. The Administratimi, cL'ged 
' on hv ilie halloo of the Hlrick Ib’puMicaii 
I journals of this city, lias sent its nierccnary 
I forces to pit'k ii 7'Mr/v/ aini initiif't the 
itorh t-f' iftx.ftiitioii auti ruin. A call is made 
for an' army nf volunteers, under the l>re- 
1 tense that aninvasion is appivlionded of the 
Federal capital ; and the ne.xt step w ill he to 
ion the slave population to revolt and 
nnissacre.’’ 

77/<’ HtW [X. Y.] more 

pointedly said : 

“Of all the wars wbudi have disgraced the 
liumaii r.’iee, it has heen reserved for mir ow 11 
cidigbtened nation to be involved in the most 
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useless and foolish one. What advantoj'o 
can pc»ssibly nccruo to any one from this 
war, however prolonged it iniglit ho ? Does 
any siip])oso that millions of free white 
Americans in tho Southern States, who will 
soon 1)0 arrayed against us, can ho con- 
quered hy any ellorts which can he brought 
against them? Bravo men, fighting on their 
own soil, and, as they helicvo, for their freo- 
doin and di*arest rights, can never ho suhjii- 
jrated. The w'ar may ho i)rolonged iinlil wo 
ai’o ourselves exhausted, and hecomo an easy 
prey to military do8i)oti.sm or eipially fatal 
auandiy; hut we can never compier the 
South. Admit, if you please, that they are 
rebels and traitors: tliey are beyoml our 
i-eacli. Why should wo destroy ourselves in 
injuring them? 

“ Wlio are to fight the battles of sectional 
hatred in this sa<l strife? Tho Secotlers will 
liglit; hut will tho Aladitionists, who have 
comhine<l with them to overthrow tho irni«)ii, 
iiiako themselves food for pow<ler? If this 
could be — if ten tliousand picked lire-ent- 
ers vif oilliei* side could bo arrayeil against 
each other, and wouI<l tight until, like the 
Kilkenny cats, nil were de>ir(»ye«I — I ho c<Min- 
try u<»ul<l he tho better for it. But, while 
tlio Sefessi<Hjist defends liim>elf, the Aboli- 
tionist will sneak in tho hu<‘k-ground, leav- 
ing tljoso to do tlio fighting who have no in- 
terest in the hlooily strife, no hatred mraiii>t 
their brethren. Tlio best wo can hope is, 
that, at tho end (»f a fearful striigglo. when 
the country becomes tired of gratifying a 
spirit of fanaticism, wo shall havo ]H'aco 
tlirougli li treaty in which both sidts nnisl 
maku .sacrifices, Imt each must agreo to 
resficet tho rights of the <»tlier. How much 
better to make siicJi a treaty now, before 
further Idoodshed, before worse iialrod-saro 
engendered!” 

7/tfi Bt.Oifjor Union (JUnlm?) still 
more boldly stiid : 

“Democrats of ^fainc. ! tlio loyal .‘Jons of 
tho S«>nth have gathered around Ch.-irlestoii, 
as y<Mir fathers of old gatlicrc<l alMiiit Ih»s- 
ton, in defense of tlio s;ime .sacred principles 
of liberty — primdples which yni havo over 
iipiield ami defended w'ith your vi^lt?, your 
voice, and your strong right arm. Your 
symjmthics arc with the dcfcnder.i of tho 
truth and tho right. Those who have inau- 
gurated this uJilioly and unjusiifialdo W'ar 
arc no friends of yours— no friends of Dem- 
ocratic Liberty. Will you aid lliotn in their 
work of subjugation and tyranny '? 

“When tho (Juvernineiit at Washington 
calls fur volunteer.s or recruita to carry on 
tho work of Huhjugatiori and tyranny titidor 
tho .specious phra.se of ‘enforcing the laws,’ 

* retaking and protecting tlio public proper- 


ty,’ and ‘ collecting tho revenue, * let every 
Democrat fold his arms, and bid tho minions 
of Tory despotism do a Tory despot’s work. 
Say to them fearlessly and boldly, in tho 
language of Enghind’.s groat T^ord, the Earl 
of Chatham, w'hoso hold words in behalf of 
the struggling colonies of Amorii’-a, in tho 
dark hours of tho Revolution, havo eii- 
shrined his name in tlio heart of every 
friend of freedom and immortalized his fame 
wliorever tho name of liberty is known — 
say, in his thrilling lunguuge: ‘If 1 wore a 
Southerner, as 1 am a Northerner, while a 
foreign troop was landed in my iMumtry, I 
wouhl never lay down iny arms — Hecci\ nev- 
er^ xevekI’ ” 

The AJhann Anjm more cautiously 
and ^iiai*di‘dly said : 

“The first gun of civil war is heard, 
whose reverberations are yet to cclm tlirougli 
the civilized work! —the sign.al of events of 
which Mi» m.‘in can tt;ll the end. A fearful 
re>poiisihHity is due to llii>se who liavo 
l>roiiglit this crisis upon the country. W;ir 
is not tlie lea>t of cal.imilies. If the Federal 
Government were about to .saerifice its trea- 
siiivs and llrels and armies to rebuke tbo 
Spanish usurpation in Saint I )omiiign— if 
this armaiiuMiL were iutciide«l to repel Mexi- 
can aLTgrcssiiUi, or to assert oiir riglit to San 
Juan against Kiiudisb pl^•U•n^ion — every eili- 
zi*n would gladly rally to tlie support (»l*tIio 
(li)Veriimeut. But it is between the States 
of the rni«in that tlie war is to he di'claivil; 
ami its provocations are to be found in the 
aggres'>ions i>f seel ion ag.iiiist section, and 
tile dcli.iiice of con-j|itulion;il guarantees. 
It is a civil w.-ir tliat opens - a war wln»so 
.suci*c,'*ses are without glory, whose noblest 
lieeds are without, honor, for they are won 
in fratrieid.il contiict, ami tlieir cost is fratri- 
<*idal hloiMl. If this were even a iiatuivily 
inlelligeMt as-;ertion of (Miveriimeiit nuthopJ 
ily, it would ap|)e:il to the moral Kcntimeiit 
of the country. If its object atid re-sult 
were to restore the I'liion and ivi'-stablish 
the < 'oust it lit ion over these States, it miglit bo 
worth all the sacrifices it imposed. lo»r our- 
selves, wo slioiibl ]»l:ice no impediments in 
its way, hut hid it. God speed to its cad. 
Every Democrat in tlie North would tako 
the same position. But it caiiiior, in any 
event, have this etleet. It cannot restore; 
it can only destroy. 'I’liero arc those wlio 
believe that it is the deliberate purpose ut 
the Administratloii to terminate, in a war ui 
which sectional ]mssioi]S shall ho aroused 
to the utmost bight, the connection be- 
tween the North and the South, and to cat 
off all possible hope of recoiistriii^tion. " 
this iv tho purpose of tho Administration, 
they liuve lost no time iu its execution, ihe 
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deed of sepal ntion is scaled in the first blood ' 
shed in this confiict.’’ 

The Journal of Commerce (ITcw 
York) said: 

“We will not undertake, at this moment, 
to apportion the measure of folly and crime, 
on either side, which Inis led to the jircsent 
catastrophe. No doiiht it lias been precipi- 
tated by the sondiiij^ of a fleet with troops, 
by the United States (Jovernment, ff>r the 
relief (as was understood) of Sumter. And, 
on the other hand, it may be said that this 
aetion of the United States Ciovernment was 
occasioned by the cutting? off of suj»plies 
from Fort Sumter by the ('onfeilerate au- 
thorities, which rendered it necessary to 
Bcnd them from New York or some other 
]»oiut. To this, a;rain, it may he replied, 
that the cutting olf of supplies by the ('on- 
federate authorities was caused by the lon}f 
continued delay of the United States au- 
thorities to take or consent to any measures 
of adjustmont of the ]»endin;' dilferences, 
thus leaviii)* the Confederate anthoriiies 
subject tt» the necessity of maintainiiifr a 
larjre military force at Charleston for an iii- 
delinite period, or ahamloninjr their claims 
altogether. The (.-onfederatc authorities 
must, however, bear the responsibility (and 
it is a heavy one) of commencing the actuid 
firing.” 

The Boston Pod still more mildly 
said : 

“ 'fho peo]>lo mii.st speak in their ])rimary 
cajiacily, if they woidd save their country 
fiMui a niiserahlo ilestiiiy — if they would se- 
cure 10 their families and themselves peace 
and safety. This .shouhl he done in a legal 
manner. An Extra Sos.'jion of (Nuigress 
should be called at once. And, if that 
body prove incompetent to the duty iv- 
cpiired, then a National Convention should 
be conveued ; and, if all measures for a sat- 
isfactory adjustment fail, after full he.aring 
and answers to statements of discontent, 
and a ]>ortion of our country di'clare its de- 
termination, at all events, to dissolve its as- 
sociation witli another ])ortion, let it depart 

T}n‘ Trm Aimirican (Trenton, X. .1.1, and. 
fur ,18 can now be traced, every other jiromiiienl 
lleiiiocnitic journal issued in Now Jersey, blamed 
the Administration and the ‘JJlack Kepublicans’ 
fur inciting and provoking ‘the South' to reM- 
hou and civil war, in substantial accordance with 
the liiregoiiig viuws of The Xew York Krpress and 
The A.'lntuy A njm. The Pvausylrauiau (Philadel- 
pliiii), itiul The Patriot and Union (Harrisburg), 
yiih nearly every other letuling Heinocralie 
journal in Pennsylvania^ also treated the war 


in peace, if possilde; but, if it bo not pos- 
sible, then we shall feed lliat wo have done 
all that (’hristianity, reason, and jiatriotism 
coiihl demand, and lie jircpared to meet tlio 
la.st dremlful issue with a sustaining con-, 
science.” “ 

77te Ncm Yitrlz ITerald of the 
put forth a ‘hinder,’ wluireof the drift 
is exhihited in tho followiiio; extracts : 

“Earnestly laboring in behalf of jic.'ice,’ 
from the heginuing (if these sectiiuial trou- 
bles down to this day, and f<»r the mainte- 
nance of the ITiiioii tliriugrb mutual conces- 
sions, we do mit. even yi-t, iittL*rly de-^pair 
ofarre.sting tliis civil w.ir helhre it .shall have 
pas.sed hi-yond llie reach of reason. Jn any 
event, the jieojile of this iiietroptjis owe it 
to them.selve-i. to their material ami politic.al 
interests, to their social .security and tn the 
country at large, to make a suk-mii c.ml im- 
posing etlort in behalf of peaec. To this 
end, we again call upon our fellow-citizens 
of this island, irre^^pectivi! of cived or jiarty, 
to meet together in an earnest coiisulratioii 
U[ion the ways and me.aiis of jieaee. Tho 
(iovernmenl at Washington ami that at 
Montgomery, (‘oiifronted witli thehorrorsof 
civil war, may yet recoil from them. 

“The conservative eity of New York, 
guiltless of any ageiiey in precipitating upon 
the two seel ions of this gri‘at (‘ountry this 
causelcNS and scii'd'lcss appeal to arms, has 
the right, ami has some jniwer. to speak to 
tho Nortii uml the South in behalf of peace.” 

Tho [If rohl of llio nuxt day coii- 
taiiual a h^adiiiij^ art iclu ill sill istantiid 
airordaiioe with tin? now drift uf pub- 
lic sentiiiuMit, ovon among ‘ conserva- 
tives:’ savings : 

“The me:i*'Uivs that liave been adopted, 
within the la>'t few days, by the ( iovernmeiit 
<»f Mr. I. ineoln, entirely eliange tho a~]>ect of 
public alfairs. Had a similar couise been 
pursued live mouths ago, tho last, would 
have heoii heard of Seee.ssioii hetoro now. 
Not the liriiig of a gun would have been 

j iKAV opeiiiug a.s provoked, if not wantonly eoiii- 
lueiiivd, by the ‘lUack fiepuhlicaiis.’ So with 
the siblo.sl and most widely eireulated Democratic 
journals of iVmnoeticul. litt' Cho'toj'i The 

Iknroit r-rtr andOhio (Ctdumbus), 

likewise regarded and treated tho eoulliel as oiio 
which tho Itepuhlicaius luwl imwarraulahly eom- 
meiieed, or. at least, incited. Few or none of 
the.<e, however, counseled ac(iuieseonce in Di.s- 
uiiiou— much less, a surrender of Washington 
and Maryland. 
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needtMl; tlio fortifications ni)on tlio coast 
-woiiliJ have been retulere<l iin]>ro^tuible 
ajyainst. local attacks ; ami, witli tlie excep- 
tion of South Carolina, no State \Youltl liave 
witlnlrawn from the Union. Such a policy 
was srroii;rly re<'oniinciulc<l to Mr. Ihicliaii- 
an's Administration, at tlie time, by The 
Ketp York lld'iiht; but treason iti his Cabi- 
net, and the iitrociims perfidy of many others 
who siirroumled liiin, prevented Ids acts 
from correspomlinj' with the exifxeiicies of 
the pi‘riod. Jt is better, however, late than 
never. 

* * ¥ a ' 1 ']^, ^ ])assed for smdi ])uh- 

lic peace meetin^rs, in the North, .as were 
.advo<*;itc(l, and iid,:jht liave eliecte<l some 
beneficial result, a few weeks sim*e. AVhir 
will make the .Vortliern people a unit. Ke- 
)nhlicaiis l.iok upon it as inevitalde, and 
)emo<Tats have been •rradnally hecomin*; 
disirusted at the m^irlcct ami iiijir.atitiide with 
whicli tlu‘y have been treated by a section 
f\)r whi<h tliey have faithfully borne the 
lieat iind burden of contlict for so many 
years. Tiiv-eaters have accusloimd tluau- 
Helves to jidojit art indiscrimiuati' tom* of 
liostility toward citi/4*ns of the nou->Iavc- 
holdimr St.ates, whi<*h would have, loiijr jilto, 
alienated their friends, hut that the p.arty 
a:ta<-hment of the Jailer has I)een founded 
upon principles, not recklessly to ho aluin- 
doiied. 

‘•'fhe ]ioli<*y ad»>])te<l hy Mr. l/im'oln, ns 
Set forlli in his Uroclamtilion ami his spet'ch 
it) tin* \‘irf.dnia Commissioners, is, on the 
wlioh*, a|)prove«l hy the masses of the com- 
niiinity. It c.-miiot liarm the North ewnt- 
nally ; jiml, if the damajreitmay inflict u|ion 
the S<iutli is to ho reirretted, it will l»e none 
the less Well, if it seeiii'es final peaeo to the 
country.*’ 

Tlint those who tor years litnl /.cal- 
oiisly Timint.-iined tlnit ii simjJe ful- 
liereiu-o to the policy of Jettersou 
witli rcpiffl to the excliishui nt Sl.a- 
Ycry fr«»in the territories w:is an iiti- 
warraiitfalaiKl tinjustifiahle war upon 
‘tlie South,’ iiin>cjlle(l Ity ‘ tanatieisni’ 
and ‘ sectional’ hate, tihoiild, by the 
cra.-hinjr of a few lialls a^^ainst 
the walls of a Federal fortress, he 
converted ito an entirely diifijrent 
view of the past and ])reseiit attitude 

* Th*i Xrfij York lleruld of April loth, after 
proclainiini' in its ‘ lojwhjr’ tliat ‘civil war is <'lo.so 
at haml,’ anil aiinfaincm^r tluit Lioiit. Talbot Invl 
been stopped in Clmrlestoii on his retum from 


of tlie combatants, was not to bo ex- 
pected. Tlnit the hated ‘ Abolition- 
ists’ were the real, responsible, culpa- 
ble authors of the long foreseen and 
deeply deplored (collision, was doubt- 
less still the belief of thousands who 
saw no adequate reason for insisting 
on it at this juncture, atid in whose 
minds indignation at the Secession- 
ists, nc»t only as fardions and unpa- 
trioHc, blit as untrue and ungrateful 
to their uiscrvative’ friends in the 
Free States, for tlie moment over- 
Ixiro all countervailing considerations. 
Ihit, despite tliis umlertone t>f demur 
and dissatisfaetion, it is certain tliat 
the Xorth had iu*ver liefore siicincd 
so nearly and enthusiastically iiiiaiii- 
inoiis and determined as in di*votioii 
tt> tlie inainttmaiKJC of tlie ITnion fhr 
the inontli or two siieeeediiig the re- 
duction of Fort Sumter. 


Very diiferent was the impressijm 
made on the [mblit^ mind of tln^ South 
hy ihc same ocmirreiices — strikingly 
<li verse was the rece|»tion there ac- 
(MU-deil to the J*resident’s Frochmia- 
1 ion. 

On the evening of April 12th, tlio 
(ainfederat(*s congregated at their 
cajiiftil, Montgomery, held high ear- 
iiivtil over the tidings that IJeaure- 
gard had, by order, ojKUied lire tliat 
morning on Fort Sumtc?r. As was 
mitural, their Secretary of War, Mr. 
Leroy Pope Widker, was calhul out 
for a sjieech, and, lii his rcsjmTisc, 
predicted th:it the Confederate flag 
would float, before the 1st of May, 
over AVashington City," as it niighh 
ultimately, over Fanciiil Hall itself. 

Wasliingioii to Major Anfierson in Fort 
says: 

“ Antioipatiii{(, then, tho spowly 
of civil war at Clmrlostoii, at rensact>la, « 
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This declaration was, very naturally, 
at once Hashed over the whole coun- 
try ; and it was w'(j 11 known that a 
portion of the Confederate forces 
were dispat(*lied nortliward from 
Charlest(j]i directly after the fall of 
Sumter.^" Yet, in the face of these 
notorious facts, G«)V. Letcher respond- 
ed to the President's call on Virginia 
for ^Militia to defend tlie capital in 
the folhjwing terms : 

‘‘ 1 Imvc only to s:iy llnit tl»o ii\lUtia of 
Viririniji will not bo Inrnisbud to the powers 
at Wji’^hiiijrtoii lor any sin h use or piirj>o.se 
as ihev Inive in view. Your object is to siih- 
the Scnitliern States; and a ivqiiisitaai 
'made upon me for sindi an oljjeH — an ob- 
ject, in my jinl^ment, not witliin tbe pur- 
view of the Conslitiition or tbo Act »if 
— will not bo complied with. \ on 
liiive chosen to inanimrate civil war; and. 
iiavin^ done so,%we will meet you in a spirit 
us determined as the Administration has ex- 
liibited lowunl theSonlh,'’ 

To the same elfect, (h>v. Kills, ef 
Korlh Carolina — who had long been 


thoroughly in the interest and coun- 
sels of the plotters of Disunion — rc- 
snonded to the call as follows : 

“ TIalkhoi, Jo, 

‘‘Honorable Simov ('amkkox. 

“ Srrretartf of Wur : 

“ Yoiir dispaleli is iveeived, and, if fTonu- 
ine — wbieb its cxlraordiimry ebaraeler leads 
me t<» doubi — 1 have to say in reply, that 
I rejrard the hwy of troops nnule b\ the Ad- 
ministration for t!ie purpose of snbjn^^‘itin;^ 
Hie States of liie S.mtli, as in \iolMtion of 
tlic Ci»nMitntit»n. aii'd a nMirpalion of ]io\ver. 

1 can be no ]»aily t»> this wieked vitilalion 
of the laws of t!je country, ami tt) this war 
upon the llherties of a free i>eoi'le. A’ oil 
can jrct no troops from North Tar* lina. I 
will rejdy more in detail when voiir call is 
receiveil by mail. Jnnx W. lii.i.is, 

“(lovenior of Xorth Carolina.’* 

(fov. Islmiu (t. Harris, of Tennessee 
— likewise a tlioroiigh syni[»ntliizer 
with South Carol i ini' -re.sptutdLM I as 
fed lows : 

“Tenm-ssec will not furnish a siiiLrle man 
for ctiOrcion, ]»iit lifty tlioiisind. if necessary, 
for the defense of oiir rijrljls and th>.sc of our 
hMhrchf 


Ti'xa.s, or. ttorhaps, at. all ihcso pine**?, tbo in- 
quiry is forced u]>on us, What will bo the proJ*- 
a»»le conscqueiiees? Wc appreliend that tiicy 
will be: lirst, the seeossioii of Virginia and tbe 
other ]»ortlcr Slave .^talc.s, and llieir union wiili tbo 
C:onfed<Tate .'^tutes; sccomllv. iho orpnization 
of an army for the reimjval of the I uile*l stales 
ensijrn and anlh<»rilies fiMin ev<'ry !brir«. ss or 
liul'lie biiibliiijj willful Hie (\»nte<ierati‘ States, 
iioi "Wliitt'- /Aa/sv, //n* Ofj'tf"'. ei'j/* r 
jiiihlir hnii'fi.'tof'i r*: nh'.'i ■ • . Alb'rtho sci cs- 
sieiiof Virf^inia from the Uniii'd Slates, c/i.s i.yt 

lih'nii Unit Manjhtnf om hr rfM-’otuid Jty <1. t:tc 
ftomr ihfifi,'ie<o't. SI 10 will r'llow the l>»rliines 
of Virginia, and will undouhn'diy claim ih.it. in 
witlalrawiiig from tho I'nited States. Ihc lhd>r.t 
of Cohimhiti T’ l't rts info Acr i ur.diT t!»e 

yiipreiiic right of revolution. Hero we have 
vergo and sfcopo eiumgh for a civil war ot toe, 
ten, or twenty ye.ar.s’ duration. 

“ Afhat f(»r ? To ‘sliow that we have a Hov- 
ernnient’ — to show that the sceeiled States are 
Ftili ill our l7riio!i, and are still snhjeet to ii.s 
l:iws and authorities. This is llio fatal inistake 
of Mr. 1/1111*0111, and his »'al)iiiet, and hbs party. 
The sinqdo truth — jiatent to all the wc»rld--i.s 
that tho seceded Slates are <>nt of the I niou, 
ninl are organized under nn independent Hoverii- 
inont of their own. Tho authority of tho 1 nited 
States, within the lu>rders of this indepeiulcnt 
Confedoracy, has been completely sn|vrsi‘ded, 
except in a dotiiclied fort hero and there. 
desire to rcstoi'o Hu's displaeod imthority in its 
full integrity. How is tliis to bo done ? Dy entering 


into a war with the -ilrd Staii-s f>v tbi* con- 
tinued cM’t'upaliou (>f lb<. -e iletaelu'd tori’- i No. 
A war will only widen ihe hveaoli. and enlarge 
ami ci'ii>oIiil.il’e this Soiiliierii t 'oiifedeiaev. on 
ihe one luiml; wliil**, on the oihvr band, it Will 
J*rinir ruiuiiptai ihe coainiori’e. the luannlactnres, 
tbi* liu uieiid and indut-irial inioiv>ls. ^f our 
Northoni ciiii's and Siao-s. and may iiul iii an 
opj>re.*!si ve inililavy des]>oiisin. 

•*Hvi\vtheu a IV we to r. j-tore ibesc weeded 
Stales to th'^ riiieii? We c.m do it i-nly J»y 
eoiieiliaiiou an'l ccmproniise. 


He'- JA*A.'.V ,l(^« lb''- /■. about ihi.s time, had 
he followin'.:: 

••Wo aoM.cei'are.l \o fight, and tV.e enemy is 
lot. Nh'W is the tinu' for aelion. while he is yeC 
lunrepared. bet the f:le sound ‘ U ray Jacket .s 
nvrlhe bordiT,* and li t a hundred ilu.nsa.nd 
^.en. w-iih Mieh arms as they can snatch, get 
:wiT the lif^rder as t;i:ii kly as they can. Ja t a 
livision enter ewrv Northern border Slate, des- 

[rov railriiad eonneetioii to prevent. Concent ralicii 

c,f Ihe cnemv, and the desperate strml c f lUeso 
Iheliodvof J.ineohfs country, wnl coiii- 
p. l him to a peaeo— or compel his smvessor, 
-hould Virginia not sufier him to jrom 

hi.^ .A.em.d voiufot. Kentucky and Tennessee 
are otVering to send legions south to our aid. 
Their route is iwrth. They plaeo themselves a- 
Ihe orders of our Hovcrninent— and we laue m 
yet heard that our Hoverunicnt has ordered 
ilicm fiouili," 
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From IJnioTi-loving Kentucky, this 
reply was rendered : ^ 

“Fkankfort, April 1(3, IRfll. 
“lion. SiMoJJ Camkuo.v, Sccrttary of irflfr; 

“ Your (lispatcli is received. In an.swer, 
I sjiv einiilnitioally tliat Kontuoky will liir- 
iiisli no troops for tlio wiokod purpose of 
subduing her sister Soutliorii States. 

“ 15. MAr.oFFix, 

“ Governor of Kentucky.” 

Four tlay :5 prior to the date of this 
oxliihitioii of KeiitiKjky loyalty, the 
following telegram had 111) wii all over 
the country: 

“ Lon.'^vri.T.F, Ky., Ajiril 1‘2, Ififil. 

“ l)is])ati*lies have come here to bo!«l the 
Kentucky volunteer iv;:iiiiciit. in readiui-ss 
to move at a moment's notice from the War 
l)e])artnient at 

Tills formal order from the Conf al- 
erate (government to the Kentuck- 
ians enlisted for ils service does not 
fi(M*m to have ev'oked a riMiion.st ranee 
from her (rovernor. It was only the 
call for Keaituekians to inaintjiiu the 
integrity of the Kepul)li(? and enforee 
the aiithoritv of its (iovernment that 
aronseil his ahliorrence of its wieked 
purpose.” 

lltn JjnftsvUh.' Journal — eliief ora- 
cle of Jiell-Everett ‘ (‘.oiiservatism’ in 
Kentucky — thmi, as l>efore and since, 
professi'dly devoted to tlio Union — 
thus resj)onded to the President V call : 

“ 'I’lic I*i\*siilont's ]*roclaniation lias readied 
us. Wc arc struck witli mingled uma/c- 
iiient and indignation. '1 lie ]iolicy an- 
nounced in tlic IVoclaniation deserves the 
uuijualiiied ciuideimnition of every Anicriejin 
citizen, it. is iin worthy not merely of a 
statoiiiaii but of a man. It is a jiniicy ut- 
terly barcbraineil and ruinous. If Mr. I.iii- 
colu euiilcmplated tliis jiolicy in liis Jnau- 

“ TV/f Xiitninid luttiHitjnictr — jM-rliup^ llic only 
Joiiriial of note issued south <*f M.-ison and Dix- 
on\s i.rio that did not utterly excirrato the I*resi- 
dcnl’.s call— thiw mildly indicated [April IGtli] 
its dissent from tho policy therel)y initiated: 

“ Kop ifursclves, wo havo to cxprc.ss the Iiopo 
and belief that, until tho meeting of Cotigross, 
the President will employ the forces of tlio Oov- 
emmeiit in purely iled'ensivo purpose.s, guarding 
all i)omts threatened with attack, and awaitiua 


gural Addre.ss, lio is a guilty dissomhlor ; if 
lie lia.s coueeived it under the exeitemont 
aroused hy the seizure of Fort Suniier, ho 
is A guilty Hotspur. In oither case, lie is 
miserably unlit for the exalted jiosiiiou in 
wliieh tho enemies of tho country havo 
])hK‘.ed lilm. Let tho ]icoplo instantly tako 
him and his Ai' ‘ istration into tlieir own 
iiaiids, if tlioy would re.seno tlio land from 
blood.sheil, and tho Union from sudden and 
irretriovahlo destruction.” " 

Few or no journiils issued in the 
Slave States — save a portion of those 
of St. Louis and Knoxville — ^gavetlio 
call a more cordi:il greeting than thi.s. 

Gov. Claiborne F, Jackson/" of 
Missouri, gave tliese among his rea- 
sons fu* ili.^regarding and defying tlie 
l*resident’s call : 

“ It is illegal, n 11 (Mill. <11 till io rial, revolution- 
ary, inhimiaii, diabolical, and c.aiinol ho eom- 
plicd with.” 

lie added: 

“Not one m:in will tho State of Missniiri 
furnisli to carry on .so uiiJndy a crn.sadc.*’ 

Gov. Jhirton, of Delaware, dcteiTcd 
his respon.ie to the ^titli, and then 
stated that "‘the laws of thi.s State do 
not collier u[)oii the K.\ecutive any 
authority allowing him to comply 
with sncli reipiisiiion.” lie ]»roi:eed- 
I ed, however, formally and ollieially, to 
“recMmimeiid tlio formation of vidiintoer 
compaiiie.s for the ]u-otci'tion of the livi‘s and 
]»ropcrly of the citizens of thin dilate agaiin-t 
violence of any sort to which tlicy may 1)0 
exposed. For tlii‘.<ij purposes, siieli compa- 
nies, wiien formed, will he under tlie coutrei 
of tiio antliorilies, tliongli not siil'ject 
lij l>e oi’ili-ivd hy tlie Kxeciitivo irito tlie I iii- 
ted States service— llie law not vesling in 
liim such anlhorily. Tln^y will, liowcver, 
liave the option of idVering llicir services to 
tlie (ieiicral (iovernment for tlie dctciee ut 
its Capital and llie support of tlie Constitu- 
tion and laws of the conntiy.” 

in llio itican tiim*, the counsel and coopcratit»n of 
the ])uople'.s rei»rcscntiitivcs, lioforo jimcccding 
to ulterior moasuri's; and uiioii those represcut- 
ative.s, when they aro a.s.seniblcd, wo shall, wuh- 
out questioning tho hyal riijhli of the i.Jov(M-n- 
nieiit, urgo the impolicy of ndvi.<ing and consent” 
ing to the reeaptnru of forts iiiiil public pro|>eri}i 
which we do not want inState.H out of the I nioai 
and wiiicdi, cvrtaiiily, caunol be pcraiaueuUy 
regained to tho Union hy military force.’ 

“April IGth. 
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111 other words : Gov. Burton called 
for an organization of the Militia of 
Delaware, not in obedience to the 
requisition of the President, nor in 
BU])port (»f the integrity and author- 
ity of the Union, but to be wielded 
by himself, as circumstances should 
eventually dictate. And, in cemsist- 
ency with this, neither the Governor 
nor the great body of his jxditical ad- 
henmts renderc<l any aid or encourage- 
ment M’hatever to tlu; Government 
down to the close of his ollicial life, 
whi<*h ha]>|)ily terminated with the 
year ISfrJ. 

Gov. I ricks, of Jraryland, made at 
first no direct, but several indirect, 
resi)ons(*s to the President's call, lie 
issued, on the ISth, a Pr<H*lamation, 
assuring the ]>eo|)le of ifarvland of 
his desire to ])reserve tlie honor and 
iiit(‘grity of the aSA//c," and to main- 
tain ‘‘ within her limits, that priu:*: so 
earnestly d(*sired by all good citi- 
zens.” lie exhorted them t<i ‘‘ab- 
Btain from all heated controversy 
nj>on the subject/’ and j»ledge<l them 
that ‘‘all powers vested in the (lov- 
ernor will be strenuously exerted to 
preserve the ])eaee and maintain in- 
violalde the honor and integrity nf 
Mui^jhnvl adding Ids assurance 
that “ no troops will be sent fnnn 
Maryland, vnhsH it may be for the 
defense of the National capital" — 
that being the immediate end for 
M'hich the President had ro<piired 
them. Finally, this model South- 
ern Unionist aj)prised them that 

“Til© pouplo of this State will, in a short 
tiin©, have tlio opportunity utVonliHl tliein, in 
a special election for Moiiihers of tlio 0>n- 
press of the Vnited States, to express their 
devotion to the Union, or their daire to see 
it hroken. t/p.” 

In other words : liraryland might, 
at any time, relievo herself of all 


engagements and obligations to her 
sister States in the Union hy giving 
a Disunion majority on her vote fur 
Members of Congress! Surely, no 
Secessionist could go further or ask 
more than that! Yet this was the 
response of the onhj (iovt*riior of a 
Shiv(; State wlio had claimed votes 
for liis party in the late Presidential 
canvass on the ground of its cs])c- 
cial and uiiHinching devotion to ‘’the 
l-iiion, the ron.-titiilhm, and the eii- 
forciaiicnt of the laws.'’ 

^[ayor Ih'own, of Ihdlimorc — be- 
ing thoroughly in the cfuitidcncc as 
well as the inhTcst of the Disunion- 
ists — was but too haj)]>y to indorse 
and reiterate these s(‘ntimeiits. In a 
JVoelamation t>f even date with the 
for(‘goiug, he “heartily concurs" in 
the Guvcnmr's views aforesaid, “ and 
will (*arnestly coiipcrate with his 
cilbrt^ to maintain ])eace and order 
ill the city of Baltimore;'’ hut he 
more esjiccially a])])roves and takes 
delijrht in the Governor’s assurance 
that ‘Mio troojis sludl he sent from 
Slarvlaiid to the soil of any other 
•State.'’ Gf course, he responds to 
the Governor's suggestion that, at 
the approaehing clei'tion, the people 
of Maryland may vote tlieinseJves 
out of the Union, if a majority shall 
see lit to do so. lie is sure tliat, if 
the Governor's counsels shall be 
heedctl, ‘‘the storm of war which 
now threatens the country will, at 
least, pass over our beloved State 
and leave it unharmed ; hut, it they 
shall be disreganled, a fearful and 
fratricidal i<trife matj at once lurd 
forth in our middy 

These hints and covert menaces 
were destined to receive a prompt 
and tragical explication. 
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The President’s call was issued on 
the morning of the 15th; and, on 
the evening of tlio 16tli, several com- 
panies from Pennsylvania liad reached 
Washington and reported for duty. 
In the afternoon of the 17th, the Sixth 
Massachusetts — the first full regiment 
that responded to the call — started 
from Boston by rail, leaving the 
Foni’tli all blit ready to follow. On 
the isth, m(»re Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers, including an artillery company, 
reported at Washington, having that 
day passed through Baltimore — man- 
ger the (governor's and ^rayor’s Proc- 
lamations aforesaid —without ol)jee- 
tion or impediment. Tlie Sixth ^Fas- 
sachusetts —one thousand strong — 
‘'i magnificent ova- 
tion in Xew York, and ]»5ussed on 
southward at night, reacliing Balti- 
more ])y train about noon on the 
19th, utterly unsuspecting and un- 
prepared for the recejition that 
awaited them. 

But the Secessionists <»f Baltiim»re 
had been intensely excite<l, on the 
ISth, by the arrival of emissaries 
from (diarlestown, Va., instructe<l to 
exact not only pledges but guaran- 
tees from tlio managers of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad that no Fed- 
eral troops should be iiermitted to 
pass over their main line, and that no 
munitions r'houhl be removed thereon 
fromtlie Federal Arsenal at Trar]>er\s 
Ferry ! In ease of their refusal, their 
great bridge over the Potomac at that 
point should be ] down uj). Ilermip- 
on, an immense meeting of “ The 
Natimial Volunteer Association” w’as 
held at evening in Monument Square 
— -T. Parkin Scott presiding; he, 
wdth Wilson C. N. Carr and William 
BuruB (President of said Assoiaation) 
being the speakers. All these were 


rank Disunionists, and the Associa* 
tion was organized in the interest of 
Secession. ISTone of the speakers di- 
rectly advocated attacks on theNorth- 
cm troops about to pass through the 
city ; but each was open in his hos- 
tility to ‘ coercion,’ and ardently ex- 
horted his hearers to organize, arm, 
and drill, for the conflict now inevi- 
table. Carr said : 

“I do not erpo how iii.any Federal troops 
«ro sent to Wusliiri*rtoii ; they will sonii lind 
tliemscdvessuiToiiiided l>y such an army fruin 
Virginia mid Marylaiid that escape to tlieir 
lioines will ho inii)(>ssihlo; and when Iho 
To.immi who are intended to invadn the South 
shall have polluted that si»il with their touch, 
the South will estenninale and sw'ei'p them 
trom the eartli.” [Frantic cheerin|f ami yell- 
iiifr.] 

The UKJcting brukc u[) wiili sfen- 
t«»riau cheers fur ‘the South’ and fur 
‘ President Diivis.’ 

To add fuel to tlic raging llames, 
news arrived m‘\t morning that 
Jaeiit. Jones, who Mas in charge of 
the Fcdi*ral Arsenal and otlua* ]>rop- 
orty at Harper's FtTry, with barely 
forty-five regulars, learning that a 
force of 2,o0t) Virginia Militia was 
a<lvaiieing to si*ize that ]>o-;(-, had 
evacuated it during the night, after 
emleavoring, in the fae(^ of a sud- 
deiily gathered force of Virginians, to 
destroy by lire the Xutiomd proper- 
ty, including fiftc'on tluMisand S]>riiig- 
fi(*ld muskets there deposite<l. These 
M'en* somewhat injur(;<l ; hut tin* Poii- 
federatis are understood to have ulti- 
mately re] mired and used most of 
tliem. T/uMit. Jones fled across the 
thin western strij) of Maryland to 
Cliambersbiirg, Pti., losing tlirce of 
liis men. He left the Ferry at 10 
o’clock, i\ M., and readied iragei*s- 
town, Md., thirty miles distant, next 
morning ; having blown ui> and de- 
stroyed the public property bo far as 
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possible, but saving none of it to tlie 
Goveniiiient. 

At the bight of the frenzied excite- 
ment created by these tidings, the 
Massachusetts Sixtli, with ten com- 
piinitjs of tlie Pliiladelpliia Wasliing- 
tou brigade, under Gen. Small, hav- 
ing left Philadelphia at 3 A. m., of 
tlie 19th, reached Baltimore, in a 
train of seventeen passenger cars, 
containing over two thousand per- 
Bniis, inainly soldiers. The train 
stopjJed at the Camden station, on 
the east side of the city, a little before 
noon. The live foremost cars, con- 
taining a portion of tli(3 ^fassaclm- 
setts men, were hero detached, and 
drawn singly through the city by lour 
horses each. There being no horses 
for the remaiiider, the residue of the 
regiment, of whom but a small })or- 
titui were armed, h‘ft the cars and 
formed in the street, waiting tlio ar- 
rival of horses. Non(M*anie ; for the 
Pecossioii mol) who tilled tlio streets 
liad covered the track, immediately 
hehind the live cars aforesaid, with 
heavy an cl id’s, timber, stones, and 
other obstructions — juled, in one in- 
stam-e, toa higlit of fifteen feet — and, 
by tlie help of these, were prepared 
to ])rcvent the passage of any more 
cars. Meantime, the n?siduo of the 
regiment, as lh(?y formed, wi*rii as- 
trailed by showers of stones ami other 
niissilcs, liurled from the streets and 
tljc house-tops, whereby several of 
them were knockcMl down and otlier- 
'Nvise badly injured. In the confusion 
thus created among the raw, nnarmod 
soldiei*i;j a rioter came behind tholiu^t 
platoon, seized the musket of one of 
the volunteers, and shot liini dead, 
liereupon^ the soldiers were ordered 
lire ; and those who had guns and 
ammunition did so, with some effect. 


This caused the mob to recoil ; and 
the soldiers, learning that the track 
had been obstructed, (?h)sed their 
ranks, and commenced tlicir marcli 
of two miles and a half through tlie 
streets of the (-ily to the Wnshington 
dej^ot, sum > 1111 ( 1(^1 and folh>wc(l by 
tlie howling, pelting mob. Mayor 
Brown and a strong (h^tacl uncut fjf 
l)olice marched at tlie head of the 
tro<»ps, (»j)ening a way he lb re them 
through tlui vast and angry crowd. 
Missiles still ijoured upon tli(*iii from 
every (piarter ; and, in soin (3 cases, 
heavy purees of iron were ca>t out of 
second, and thir(l-st(»ry windows upon 
their heads. One man was crn.died 
down by one of tlicscj iron billets. 
The front of ilu? column received lit- 
tle injury ; but tbe ib)tei*s clo>cd in 
upon am! attempted to cut off a por- 
tion of tbe rear, wliicli, being hardly 
pressed, was at length ordered to fre ; 
and the order was obeye«l. Several 
Volleys were tired by a small portii.ai 
of till* regiment, whereby eleven of 
tile mob were killed, and four severe- 
ly wtaiinled. (M* tbe soldiers, three 
were slain, and eight seriously in- 
jured. !Mo>t the remaining vidun- 
teers reached the AVashingtiai depot 
and crowded into tbe ears, wliieh 
were dispatched, soon as j>ossiblc, 
fi»r Wasliington. Fifteen of llie sol- 
diers A\ lio went oil with their comrades 
were so injured by tbe missiles that, 
on reacliiiig the ca]»ital, they were 
sent to the hos]utal. The train was 
repeatedly tired at from the bills and 
woods along the route, but at too 
great distance to do liarm. At the 
Jackson bridge, it was stop])ed by the 
n^moval of several rails, which were 
]>roniptly relaid, under the protection 
of the troops. 

The Pennsylvanians were left be- 
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hind ; and, being entirely uiiarined, 
Gen. Small decided tliat they should 
not pr()(;ccd. He attempted to have 
the ears in wliieli they remained 
drawn bai^k out of the city, hut with- 
out imiiie<liat(? success. Soon, a por- 
tion of tlie mob, desisting from tlie 
pursuit of the Massachusetts men, 
turned upon these, and commenced 
a vioh'iit stoning of the cars, whereby 
the windows were broken and several 
men severely injured. The Pennsyl- 
vanians sprang from the cai-s, and 
engaged in a hand-to-liand tight with 
th(M*r assailants, being aideil to some 
extent by Ilaltiniore llnioiiists. An 
irregular ciwillii^t was herci kept u]) for 
nearly two hours, during wliu'h ten 
or twelve soldiers were badly hurt, 
and one or two killed. Finally, Po- 
lice Mar>lial Ivane a])peared on the 
ground, and, being very intluential 
with the Se(‘essionists, soon stopped 
the tight ; when the 1‘ennsylvanians, 
returning t») the cars, were started 
on th(i back track to Philadelphia, 
where they arrived late that night. 

At 4- 1 *. ]sr. of that day — the soldiers 
from the Free States having all de- 
parted — a great nie(?tiiig of the tri- 
umphant rioters, under a IMarvhmd 
flag, was held in Monument S(piare. 
Aft(*r a rebel sjieech by Dr. A, C. 
Robinson, flavor I'rown harangued 
the rnnltitude iu favor of j)eace and 
order, wlii(;h was received with evi- 
dent di'^relidi; but, when he Uilded 
that he disapj>roved of the President’s 
call, and would not have responded 
to it, had In; ])eeu Governor, the riot- 
ers reeognized their friend. He told 
tbern that he had (jonferred with 
Gov. Hicks, who had united with 
him in trdegraphiug to Washington 
and to Philadeljdiia that no more 
Northern troops must be sent through 


Maryland, and bad received assur- 
ances from the President of the Phil- 
aiTelphia and Baltimore railroad that 
he would send none without further 
consultation and concert with tlie au- 
thorities of Baltimore and Maryland. 
Gov. Hieks further eoncurrijd with 
him iu the opinion that it is fnlly and 
madness for one portion of this great 
nation to attempt the subjugation of 
another ]K)rtion. It can never he 
done. [(fluMU’s.J A deputation was 
sent for the Govenior, who duly ap- 
lieared, and, standing under tlie 
Maryland flag, addressed the asscin- 
bhige. He said : 

‘‘I fomcido in tlio sontiinontnf yoiir wor- 
thy Mayor. After three eonfereiiees, we 
have agreed ; and I how in sniniiission to 
tlu‘ people. I aril a Marylander; I love niy 
State, and fhrvethe rnion; hull will Miller 
my ritrht arm to ]>e torn tVom iny l)od> hc- 
Ibre I will raise it to strike a sister State.” 

Hereupon, the meeting adjourned. 

That niglit, Baltimore, and, in fact, 
nearly all Maryland, wore completely • 
ill the hands of the Secessionists. 
The Fn ion ists were terrified, jiaralyz- 
ed, silenced, and they generally shrank 
from observation. The rebel mob — 
partiall y armed from the gimstores— 
paraded the streets of Baltimore lui- 
oj)])osed, broke iu the doors and win- 
dows of the President-street railroarl 
depot, and demanded the imihkcts 
w Iiich they insisted were iu the hnild- 
ing, and were allowed to aiipoint a 
(Aumnittec to search it, and report. 
The Commithie examined it, was sat- 
isfied, and reported that there were 
no arms ; s< » they left. Ex-Gov. Louis 
E. Lowe harangued the mob, uiulcr 
the Maryland flag, from the portico 
of Barnum’s Hotel; pledging them 
ample assistaneo from his [Frederick] 
county. With the full assent, it not 
by express direction, of Mayor Brown 
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and Police Mai’sLal Kane, tlie tele- 
graph 'wires connecting Baltimore 
with tlie Free States were cut, and 
the railroad bridges northward and 
nortli-eastward from Baltiinoit;, on 
the railroads to Philadelphia and 
Harrisburg, burned; thus shutting 
oil* Washington and the (Jovernment 
from all communication with the 
Northern, as Gov. LetcluT and liis 
ba(*kers had jnst excliuh^d them from 
all intercourse with tlie Stnithern, 
States. The telegraphic Ciunnmni- 
cation westwar<l was ])reserved, to en- 
able the master-spirits to dis^iatch to 
their <^c»n federates in Westm-n Maiy^ 
land such messages as this to one at 
Frederick, who soon afua* joined the 
Confederate army : 

“To 1»i:aii].ky T. Johnson, Khi.: 

‘‘Thank you for your oIIVt. PiHnjr your 
ini*n hy llu? lirst train, ainl we will arran;re 
>vit!i till! railniud afterward, .v/m nil 
trifh- Mifrt/htutf blo<nL 

“Solid expresses over the mountains an 
valleys of Maryland and \'ir^dnia for ih 
rilloinen to come without delay. Further 
hordes [of Fnion voluiili'ers] will he down 
iip<in ns to-inorrow |the i’utli*'. \\c will 
fight them, and wliii) lliwi, or die. 

“Ueo. 1*. Kaxk.” 

Jlayor Brown sent three envoys to 
the J’resideiit, hearing a dispatch in- 
dorsed by Gov. llieks, wherein he 
Bays ; 

“The people are exasperated to the higli- 
est degree hy the passage of trotijis, and The 
citizens aiv unusually deeided in the opinion 
that no more troops sliuuld he ordered to 
come. 

“Tlio authorities of the city did tlieir best 
to-day to protect both strangers and citizens, 
and to ])revent a collision, hut in vain; and, 
hut for their great ett'orts, a tearful slaughter 
'Would have occurred. 

“Under these circumstances, it is my 
Bolomii duty to inform you that it is not 
pwsihle for more soldiers to jiass through 
halfiinoro, unless tJioy light their way at 
every step. I, therefore, hoj?e and trust, 
and most earnestly request, that no more 
ti'oops he permitted or oniered hy the (lov- 
wument to pass through the city. If llicy 


should attempt it, the responsibility for the 
bloodshed will not rest upon me.” 

Tlie Committee tclegraplierl hack 
the following message : 

“ Wasiiixotox, April 20, 1801. 

“To Mayois liimwN, Baltimore: AVo 
have seen the President and (len. Scott. 
A\e hear fmm the former a letter to tlio 
Maytir and (iovenior. declaring that no 
troops shall he ])roiiLdit throiiLdi Ihiltiinore, 
if, in a military i»uint of view, wiihont op^ 
])ositioii, they can he marched armmd llal- 
thiiore. IJ. h. 

J. ('. llm .vK, AV. 

Thelh-csident of tlie Balt iiimn* mid 
Ohio railroad bad already responded 
to a similar message as f dh)\vt>: 

‘‘ (iKXTi.KMKN ; T have the honor (o ac-» 
knowledge tin* reeeijit (»f y(Mir eoinmimica- 
tinii of this date, in whicli yon advi.se that 
the troops iiow iiere he sent hack to the 
•liordersnf Maryland. ’ Mo.st coi*«lially ap- 
proving this ad rice, I have,iI^^t tidcgraplicd 
the same to the Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
and Ihdtimore railroad company, and this 
company will act in acconlanre then.with. 

“J. \V. CiAimKTT. I'roulcnt.*’ 

Gov. Andrew, of l^^assa(‘lnIsett3, 
having tolegraplied to Alayor Brown 
as follows: 

“ I pray y«>u to can.se the bodies of our 
Alass.ichu.setts soldit r.s. dea«l in IJalfimore, 
to he laid our. tuvservid in ice, and tenderly 
Sent forwanl hy exjuv^s to me. All ex- 
penses will h»‘ paid hy tlie (.'omnioiiwealth 

^[ayorllnovn res]>ondod asfollow's: 

“Sin : Xo one dephiros the sad events of 
yesterday in this city i!n»re deeply than my- 
self. hut they were inevitahle. Onr people 
xiewed the ]ta-sage of armed troojjs of an- 
other Slate, tlirough the streets, as an in- 
vasion of «inr s«»il, and couM not he restrained. 
The authorities exerted themselves to the 
best of their .ahllity, hut with only j>artial 
sueee-s. (Jov. Hic ks was present, and con- 
curs in all my views as to the proceedings 
now necos.sary for our ]>rotection. When 
are. iho'^e scenes to cease? Are we to have 
a war of se«‘lions ? God forbid ! The hodies 
of the Massaidiusetts soldiers could not be 
sent on to boston, as you recpiested. all coiii- 
munication between this city and J’liiladol- 
phia by railroad, and with boston by steain- 
iTs, Iniving ceased; but they have been 
placed in cemented cotlins, and will be placed 
with jiropor ftmoral ceremonies in the mau- 
soleum of Green Mount Cemetery, wherd 
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they shall bo retained until further directions 
are received from you. The wounded are 
tenderly cared for. I appreciate your offer ; 
but Ilaltiiiiore will claim it as her right to 
pay all expenses incurred.” 

Gov. Andrew promptly rejoined: 

“ Ukak Sik: I appreciate your kind at- 
tention to onr wounded and our dead, and 
trust that, at the earliest moment, the re- 
mains of our fallen will return to us. 1 am 
overwhelmed with sur]»rise that a peaceful 
mareh of American citizens over the high- 
way to the defense of our common capital 
should he deemed aggressive I o Haltiimu'eans. 
Through New York, the mareh was tri- 
umphai.” 

At 3 A. M., on Sunday, April 
Mayor Brown rotanNod a message 
fi\>m the President, reqnestinc^ Gov. 
HidvS and liiinselt* to proceed iininc- 
dialely to Washiti^ton iiu* consulta- 
tion. Gov. iric'ks? hcini; no Ioniser 
in the city, Mayor Brown, on liirther 
oontercnce, wcMit without Iiini, taking 
tlir(‘e friends — whereof, at h*ast two 
were ardent Secessionists hear 
him eoni])any. They reached Wasli- 
ington at 10 a. m., and were a<linitte<l 
to an iiniiiediato interview witli tlie 
President, attended liy tlie Cahinet 
and ( Jen. Seott. Mr. Lincoln urged, 
with ahuiKlant reason, tliat ho had 
no elioico hetweeii hringing ti*o(»ps 
through Maryland and surrendering 
the oajiital to aniK.-d treason. He 
finally aiipealed to Gen. Seott, who 
giive his military opinion that troo])s 
might he hrought tliroiigh Marylajid 
by way of Annapolis or tin; Relay 
House, without passing through Bal- 
timore. llie Mayor dilated on the 
fearful excitement of the Balti- 
moreans, and the impo.ssibility of his 
answering for the eoTi.seqiiciKies, if 
more Xorthern troojis should appear 
in that city. He adroitly addecl that 
Ids jurisdiction was confined to the 
city, and that he could make no pro- 
mises as to the behavior of the Mary- 


landers on either side of it. In his 
official rci)ort of tho interview, Mr. 
Brown says : 

“ The Mayor nnd bis compauious availed 
tliemselves of tho President's full discussion 
of the questions of the day to urge ujum him 
respectfully, hut in the most earnest manner, 
a course of policy which would give pence 
to tho country, and especially the with- 
drawal of all orders contoinplating the pass- 
age of troops through any part of Maryland.” 

On returidng to the cars, the Mayor 
rtxicived a disj)atch from railroad 
l*resident Garrcdt, announcing the 
approach <»f troops (Pennsylvanians) 
by railroa<l from Harrishiirg to Cock- 
eysvillc, a few miles north of Balti- 
nn»re, and that the city was greatly 
excited thereby; whereupon, Messrs. 
Br(»wn iV Ca. ivtiiriied to tlie Presi- 
<lent, and demanded a further audi- 
ence, which was granted. The dis- 
])atch was submitted ; and the Presi- 
dent ami G(*n. Scott agreed that the 
Peimsvlvaiiia soldiers, who liad thus 
unwittingly ]>rofaned the soil of 
MarvlamI by daring to advance (»ver 
it to the defense of theXational Me- 
tropolis, should ho turned hack to 
llarrishnrg. 

Thi‘re is not much more (»f tin's 
nature fo he recorded; hut, among 
the Ihiltimoreans who, next day, 
visited Washington to second the de- 
Tiiaiids of Messrs. Brown A Co., and 
CMUifirm tho impression which it was 
liopcxl th(‘y had made, was a (Com- 
mittee from the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Assoc,iation, who modestly peti- 
tioned that the President should i>ut 
an end to the unnatural conflict now 
imminent by yielding to the demands 
of the South. To this end, they ad- 
vised that the F eileral forces already 
in Washington should he diBbaiidcJ; 
but, at all events, that no more should 
be marched across the territory of 
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Maryland. The President, in re]dyi 
called their attention to the fact that 
the cajdtal was iiiiiniiiently threat- 
ened ; that he was informed that 
Rehel hattcries were being ere(?ted 
on the Virginia bank of the Potoiiiae 
t<j eominainl the passage of that river; 
that the Kcbel Govt^rnnient had de- 
termined to cstablisli forthwith its 
headijiiarters in the Jiouse wliere tliis 
interview was hehl ; and that the 
only etfeet of yielding to their ]n-av- 
ers would be tlie destriietinii of tlio 
Government as well asliisown death 
or captivity. Tlie Young (?llri^tians, 
of (Miursi^ disclaimed any pnr]»<ise 
produce such a cat astro] »hc ; to which 
the President re]>licd that their Intt nf 
mattered little, since tlie rij\rt of the 
course deinandeil hv r>altimore could 
he no otlier than this. To a similar 
hut more formal representation from 
(iov. Hicks, ohjecting to the passage 
<»f Xi»rtherii troops acro^s any ]M»rtion 
<»f Maryland, Gov. Sewanl returned 
the following most moderate and con- 
ciliatory answer ; 

“ Dki’ahtmkst or State, 5*2, 

“His Excellency Tims. 11, II n ks, 

*^Ofn'trnor of }ftiripato1 : 

“Siii: T have hinl the honor to receive 
yoiir comiiiniiiciitioii ot’ tliis inorninfr. in 
which you int'orni me tliat voii have Iclt it 
to he your ilipy to jnlviso tlie I’residciit of 
the I'nited States to oriler elsewhere the 
troops then otV Annapolis, and abti that no 
more may be sent thronjzb Maryland; am! 
tJiat you have tiirther sujrjresteil that Lord 
Lyons he reipiested to act as mcdiat<»r hc- 
twcon theeontendinj' parties in our country, 
to prevent the etVnsinn of blooil. 

“The President direels me to aobnowl- 
edge the- receipt of that eoinnuinicatioii. and 
to iiHsuro you that lie has wei^rhed the coun- 
sels w'liicli it contains with the re.'j]>ect wliirh 
be habitually eberisbes for the i'liief Majris- 
trates of the several States, and esjiecially lor 
yourself. He regrets, ns ileeply as any niagis- 
trato or citizen of the country can, that dem- 
onstrations against the safety of the I'nited 
States, with very extensive preparations for 
the effusion of Idood, Inivo made it his duty 
to cull out tlio force to which you allude. 


“The force now sought to be brouplit 
tliroiigli Maryland is intended for n<»tliing 
but the defense of this cajiital. TIio Presi- 
fleiit lias necessarily conlidcd the choieo of 
the national higliway wliicli that force? shall 
take in coming to this city to the Lienteu- 
ant-Cieiieral commanding tlie Army of the 
United Stales, wlio, like his tnily predeces- 
sor, is not less di>tiiiguished fur his hiiman- 
Uy tlian for liis loyalty, patriotism, and dis- 
tingui.'jlied public .services. The President 
instructs me to a«!(] tliat tlie national high- 
way thus selected hy the Lieiitenantdieneral 
has hceii i lioscii hy him, upon eonsultatioa 
with ]iromiiiciit inagi-it rates and eiti/eiis of 
Maryland, a-^ the one which, wliile a route 
is alKolntely rieees.siry, is fiirthe'st removed 
from tile [•ojmlous vhu-i of the Slate, and 
with the expcctalioii that it- wmilil, there- 
fore. he tlie lea-t objeetidnaMt* one. 

“Tlie Presbleiit cannot but remember that 
there has been a time in the bistorv of our 
ermiitry. when a (iciKTal <'f the American 
rnioii. wirli forces di'signcd for the defense 
of its Capital, w as not unwelcome any wJiero 
ill the State of Maiwlaiid. and certainly not 
at Anna]»olis. then, as now', the ea]»i(al of 
iliat patriotic State, and then, also, one of 
the capilals of the Union. 

“ If eighty years could Jiave obliterated all 
the other noble sentiments of that age in 
Maryland, the Pre-»idcnt wmild be hopeful, 
nevertheless, that there is mie that, would 
forever remain there ami everywhere. That 
sentiment i> that no domestic, contention 
whatever, that may arise among the partiea 
of this IJepnhlit'. onglit in any case to be re- 
ferred to any foreign arbitrament — least of 
all totlie arbitrament of an European inon- 
areliy. 

“1 have the honor to he, witli distin- 
giiislied eonsideratiori, your E.xcelleiiey’s 
must obedient ^ervallf, 

“Wii.i.TAM H. Seward.” 

The s]>irit in wbiidi tlies^e negotia- 
timis won; ivjrank'il ihroiifrliout the 
loval StMtes is vorv fnirly exhibited 
in the Ibllnwiiij; letter: 

“ New Yomc. AprV 25, ISOl. 

“ To the Prcitidfnt of ih' Vuittil StotCH: 

“Sii: : The people of the Free States havo 
been ttii* some time cut otl liian com- 
iniinication with tbe caiiital of their coun- 
try by a mob in the city of Baltimore. 1 be 
troops of the (ieiieral (lovernnieiit hayo 
been attacked and .shot dow*n b\ the mob in 
their p.assage through that city, in pnr.suanco 
to the orders of the Government. The lines 
of conimnnioation have been destroyed, and 
tho authority of tbo (iloneral Government 
bos been set at defiance. This slate of 
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things has been pormittod to contlnno for 
nearly a week ; and our troops {joinj;: to the 
capital have been delayed, and have had to 
liiid their way by irrepular and (ureiiitous 
routes, very iiineh to tlieir inconvenience. 
Citizens of the Free States have either been 
prevented altojretber from visitinj; tlic capi- 
tal or fnan retnrninj? tlienee to tlieir Jioines, 
or have been eompelled lo run the jrauntlet, 
been subjected to all sorts of insult and dan- 
>jer, and have h:id lo resort to the most cir- 
cuitous routes by private conveyance and at 
exorbitant expense. All facilities by mail 
and tele^rrajdi have been cut oil' by I lie same 
unlawful assemblaire in lialliiiiore and other 
parts of Maryland, at a time when free com- 
munication is so much reipiireil between the 
Free States and AVasliin^^on. 

**Tbe public mind is already excited to 
the hi^rbest jioint that this stale of thinirs 
lias been so loiijr t(»]erated; and the peojile 
are determined that free and uiiinlerrupted 
commnuieatiou with the seat nf ( niveriiiiicnt 
sliall he immediatrly esta!)li'-hcd. not by cir- 
cuitous routes hut by llic direct lines i>f 
coiiimunii'ation lliat llu-y have hci’etofore 
traveled ovia'. AmJ if In deiintin/fi «»f tfu.* 
(lovernment that they at once take mea- 
Biires to ojieii and e^tabli.-h tlm-e lines of 
coiuinuui<*ation. and that they pmii-ct ami 
preserve them from any furtlier iuterriiptioii. 
Unless this done, the people will he corn- 
]a»l!ed to take it into their own hamN. let 
the eonseipieiices he wlial they ma\, and let 
them fall where they will. It is la rtaiiily 
desirable lliat tbi^ be dom* tbroUL'li the re.ir- 
ularly constituted authorities at Wa^bin^.Mou ; 
and the (iovermiieiit. is earnestly desired to 
act without delay. 

“There is entire unanimity on lla- part of 
the jioople of the Free Srafes >u-tain the 
Govenimeiit. and maintain the 1 idoii. 

*• 1 trust, Mr. IVesidcjil, that this h-ttiT 
will not he received unkindly : a'*, in writiiii; 
it, I simply <lo what I fed it to !»«• my duty 
as a citizen to do in this extraordinary state 
of tliinjrs. 

*• I have the honor to be. Sir, your most 
obedient servant, (inoia.i: L.\w.” 

ArMi-yl.iinl, wo liave wtw 

pnic'tically, on tlio of tlit; 

20tli of April, a inctnlicr of the 
Soiitliorn Confedenicy. lU;r Gov- 
ernor spoke and Jict(*fl tlie bidding of 
a cabal of tlio ablest and most enven- 
omed traitors. At tbeir in.sttince, lie 
8ummf)ned tlie Lcgisbiturc to meet in 
e.xtra session at Annapolis oti the 
26th ; wliile It was nuturious tljat a 


majority of that body would proba* 
bly vote her immediately out of the 
Union, and would, at best, i)roclaim 
licr neutral in tlie struggle nowoj)en- 
iiig — would forbid tlie jiassage of 
Federal troops acu'oss her soil ; and 
not only forbid, but resist it. Balti- 
more was a Secession volcaiu) in full 
eni|>tion; wliile the counties south 
of that city were overwliclmingly in 
synipatliy witli the Slaveholders’ lie- 
bellion, and tlieir few determined 
Unionists eompletely ov(u*awe<l and 
siloneed. Tlu* cuuiities near Balti- 
more, between tliat eify and the Siis- 
(|iu?lifinna, Mere a<*tivi‘ly eor»p(?rating 
witli the Kibellion, or territied inti> 
(Iiiml) siil)iiiis>inn to its belu'sts. The 
great ]M»])iih>iis eountiesof l VedeJ‘i« k, 
Wadiington, and Alleglitmy, eomjMK- 
ing We>tern .Maryland baving few 

slave: were pri^poiiderantly loyal; 

blit I bey >vere overawiul ami ]*ara- 
lyzed by tin* all it iide of tlui re-t of 
the Stale, and >-till more by the large 
force of r(‘bt*l N'irginians- said to be 
5,000 rung who bail been suddenly 
pushed foiMvard to llarj>er's Ferry, 
and M'lio, tbougli imt in season b/ 
secure flie arms ami niimitions (hero 
dt‘posited, tliriiatened WestiTU AFary- 
laiid from that eomniaiuling position. 
Thus, only tlK^ county of Ueeil, in llio 
extreme nortli-(*ast, remained fully 
and openly loyal to the Union; that 
eonnty lying this side of tlie Sus([ue- 
Iianna, ami being eonneeted M'itli tlio 
Fn*e States by railroad and tel egr. *11)11 - 
'Plru Eighth Massaeliusetts, iiml(*r 
Gen. Benjamin F. Butler, readied 
.I*erryville, on the east bank oi tlio 
Siisqueliarimi, on the 20tli, and toiiiid 
its jirogress lierc arrested by burned 
britlges, and the want of ears on the 
other side. But Gen. Butler was 
nut a man to bo stopj>cd by such im- 
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pediments. Seizing tlie spaeicms and nioding ynnr beautiful eity Avliile the 
commodious railmad ferry steamer Ijegislature is in session.' 

Maryland, lie embarked his men On the morning of the 24th — sev- 
thereon, and appeared with them eral otlicir regiments Laving mean- 
early next morning before Annapo- time arrived -Oen. Thitler put liis 
lis, the i)oliti(^al capital of IMaryland, column in motion, tlic Massachusetts 
thirty miles south of Ihiltiinorc, and Eighth in advance, closely followed 
about ecpii-distant with that city fr<»m by tlie Xcw York Seventh. Tliey 
AVashiiigton, wherewith it is connec*t- kept the line of the railroad, repair- 
ed l)y a branch or feeder tlie l>al- ing it as they advaiiceil. A di>nian- 
timore road, lb; fouml tliis ('ity vir- tied laigine, wliich tliey found on the 
tually in rebellion, with its branch May, M'as reiitted and put to use. 
railroad aforesaid <lisniantUMl, and j The day jiroved intensi-ly hot. Many 
partiallv taken up, in the interest of of the men had had little or nothing 


Secession. Ilert*, too, M’iM*e the Na- 
val Academy and the noble old frig- 
ate Constitution; tbe latter without 
a creM'. and in <langer of falling, at 
any moment, into tbe bands of tlie 
enemv. lie at oiua^ the frig- 

ate, landed next day unopposed, bis 
arrival having been juvtrded a few 
liours by that of tbe famon> Sv'Vtailli 
rt'giment, eom])osed of tin* ih>wt*rof 
the voiing <*liivalrv of New ^ ork 
City.M liicli luid lieen transport e<l fnuii 
Pliiladidjiliia direcd hy tla» >teain- 
hoat Iloston. The Maryland relnriu il 
• forthwith to I*errvvi!le for still fur- 
ther reeiiforcenieiit.', mnnili<»ns and 
snpjilies — no one in Annapulis ehoos- 
ing, or daring, for some timc\ t‘» m*11 
anythingto tlie Tnion siddiciv. (ien. 
Ihiller was met at Annapolis hy a ibr- 
iind ])rotest from (lov. Hicks again>t 
his landing at that ]»lace, or at any 
ellier point in Maryland ; tlu* s]»ecilic 
<)hj(*etion to Ills oc<*ii}>ying Annapolis 
being tluit the Legislature had been 
calh'<l to meet there that wei*k. Cu*n. 
Ihitler, -in rejily, suggestoil that, if 
he eoiild obtain meam> of trans]>orta- 
tiou to AVasliington, bo M'oiild gladly 
vacate the eajiital ]>rior to the sit- 
ting of the Tiegishiture, and not be 
under tlie painful iieeessity of iiiconi- 


to eat for- a day tu* two, and liad 
seareely >lcpt since they left Pliila- 
di‘ljbia. Sumo hdl tliey 

marcliiMl ; others fell out of tlie raidvs, 
iitt(*rly e\}iau>ted : one M as sun>trnck, 
and had to he >ent l»ack, ]»ennanently 
disabled. The jieoplc M'hose honse.s 
they pa>scd generally lied in tmTor 
at the llivt >ight of the Northern 
(loths, m Iio, tlieN had l>ei*n told, liad 
c<*me to rav.ige and desolate the, 
SoutI A’ ••thing Tt> eat eonhl be 
biiuglit : and, as lluy did not elioosc 
t'» take without Iniying, they hun- 
grily marched, ImiMing bridges and 
laying rail- hy turns, llironghont the 
day and tia* following night. The 
Srveiity-iir.-t Ntwv York fol Loved the 
next day, and pa>-'ed, four miles out, 
the i-am]' ••!’ (h>v. Sprague's llhode 
Claud regiment. l»y mIiotu they M’cre 
generou>ly supplied M'ith ]U’ovisious. 
Arriveil at tin* Auua]*olb Juuetion, 
tlie soldicM’s More met hy ears from 
Wasliingtou, in whicli they ])roeeeded 
on the ‘Jeth - the New* York Seventh 
in the ailvauce to that eity. and M ere 
hailed M'itli rapture hy its loyal deni- 
zen-. mIio coinjuiscd, ])erhap.s ouo- 
haif of its entire population. M ash- 
ing! on had, for a Meek, been isolated 
from the North, M’liile surrounded 
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and threatened hy malignant foes. 
A spirited body of volunteers — tem- 
porary sojourners at or casual visit- 
oiv to the c:ij)it{il — under Cassius M. 
Clay as Colonel, had stood on guard 
durinix those dark davs” and darker 
nights; and tlicse, in addition to the 
small force of regulars eoininanded 
by (tcii. 8cott, had constituted, up to 
this time, the entire defensive force 
of the lA?deral metropolis. 

The Legislature of Maryland con- 
vened in extra session, in accordance 
xvith Gov. Hicks's call, not at An- 
napolis, but at Fred(irick — far from 
any Union fona*, hut witliin easy 
striking distance of the (kmte<lcralcs 
at Harper's Ferry. Gov. Hicks, in 
his Message (April "JTtln, rec'apitula- 
ted nuist of tiie facts just related, 
adding that (xen. Ihith'r, before lainl- 
ing at Annapolis, asked ])crmissiou 
to do So, but was relused. He said : 
‘‘ Tlie j)eople of Annapolis, though 
greatly exasperated, acting under 
c«)U7iscl of the most ]»riu!cnt citizens, 
refraine<] fnan molesting or ohstruct- 

Tt'i U'o'kinuml ol’ Ajiiii ‘Jwtl, i-ou- 

taljK.il t!iis arlielo: 

“Tin* rnpturu (it’ Wii'-liinp-TOTi <'ity U juTfri-lly 
ivilliin tlio power of \ iHel M.-iryhimi. il’ 

will only iiKike ilse <11*111 by Iht e<»ii-ri- 
iuitborities; nor tljerc* a sinjrle inorueiit 
to lo.^e. TImj cuiire population patit for tliij on* 
i^' t; there never w.-i'i li.ilt' tlio iinaniniiiy :iin<in>' 
tho pi*opl<* l)< fore, nor a litiie of the zeal, upon 
nny sulije< t, llial is now in:inireslo<l to tike 
'\Vasliin;,'ton, aiel <lrive Ironi it every Ulaek Ib*- 
jniblicfin who is a »lw<-ller ll.ere. 

••From the nionurain-teps atnl vall<*ys !•> flio 
f-iiop'M of iho Sea. then; is one wiM shout of n<-re<* 
I '-solvf! to rapt m o Wasliin;.'-lon Ciiy, .‘if all am! 
every Immau haZianh That tililiy cav;i 5 of iiii- 
«'l«;au binls iimst ami will :issnre<llv be piirilieil 
by tiro. Tl»o jioopli; are ilet>Tniino<l upon it, ami 
aro clamorous ibr a lieiflcr to eonrluet tliem to tho 
onslauj^ht. The Icraler will assiinslly aristf ; ay, 
ami that ri^jriit speo'lily. 

It is not to lio cnrlurca that tliis fli^cht of 
Abolition harpics« shall como dfiwn fivjin tho 
black North for their roosts in the heart of the 
South, to dohlo and bnitaU7.o tho land. They 
come as our cueiuics ; they act as ou r most dcjadly 


ing the passage of the troops through 
the cit}'.” Again : 

“Notwitlistundin^ tho fact that our most 
lonmcd and intelligent citi/ons admit thu 
rijrht of tho Ciovernniont to transport its 
troops across our soil, it is evident that a 
portion of tho people of Maryland are op- 
posed to the exercise of that ripht. I liavo 
done all in my power to protect the citizens 
of Maryland, and to preserve peace witliiu 
our bordiTs.” 

Gov. Hicks admits that he has 
h(‘cn somewhat swcrvtMl from liis 
time conrs(j hy ‘‘the excitement ])rc- 
vailing among awv ]»cople during tlic. 
hist few days;'’ hut he r(‘states his 
didibcrate and well-eonsidcred [)osb 
tioii, as tbll«>ws : 

It is of n*) cimseipieiice now to di.-euxis 
the causes wliicli have induced onr tn)iil)li s. 
I.et us look To onr disiressiniT present and to 
our jiortciitous luturc. '1‘lie fate of Mary- 
lainl, and. p<*rhMp<. of liiu* sIsIit hordiT Slav<5 
Stales, will undoulitedly ho serioii'*ly atlevi.- 
ed by the action of your hoiiorahlc hmly. 
TlieO'foiv slioiiltl everv ^^mhI <-itizeu hend his 
cncr 2 *ies to the ta^k lM‘fori‘ us; and therefore 
siioiild the- animo.^irii'S and itickenn$;s of the 
past he foi'i'ottcii. and all strike haiul^ in tlan 
hold eati-a* of resloriiiL' pi‘ai*e to our State and 
tooiireountry. 1 li<uii‘stl> and most earnestly 
entertain the convieiion that the only safely 
of Marylaml lies in maiiitainiii^r a mutnd 
piisit.ioii heiwieii oui* hri'tlin'ii of the North 

f'M'.s; ilicy pr<)ini-(* ns blooil.-Ip'd ami tire; ainf 
lhi'< is ill" only pnniii'-i* fi:ey lia\" ev<;r nsleemcd. 
Till* fanatical yell for tin* iniinediale subjil^aliou 
<*f tin* wliek* S'Uili is piin^ up lioiirly froai llm 
nailed voiis-s of all the N'orlli; ami, for the pur- 
jiose of niakin.ir tln.'ir work sun*, they have dc- 
teriiiincil to hold Washin^'ton tUly as the point 
wla-nee t<M‘ariyoii their hrulal warfare. 

“Our people can take it — they w’?VI take it — 
atel the arch-traitor, and Lincijla, tlio 

Iti-ast. combined, canimt prevent it. The jast 
imiiKUatifHi of an ()utra#rc<l and deeply injured 
jM-ople will teacJi I ho Illinois Ape to repeat Ids 
raee uml retrace his journey across tho borders 
of the Fn‘e nej'ro States still more raifidly tlnui 
he came; and Setilt, the lruit«»r, will bo tdven 
the opjiorl unity, at tlic same time, to Iry the dil- 
ferciiee In-twecn ‘ Sc-ott’s Tactics’ and the Sliaug- 
Jiao 1 trill for quick movernonta. . 

“(Ireat cleansing and piirificatiwi nro needeu 
and will ho given to that festering sink of 
1y, that wallow of hincoln and Scott — Ibo uesc- 
<Tated city of Washington; and inany in**oc‘ 
will Ik! the enroa.sscH of <logs and caitiffs that w ' 
bbickcn the air upon tho gallows l«.*foro tlio grc*i 
work is a(n!OiiipUdhcd. So let it bo 1” 
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ainl of tho South. Wo have violated no 
right of either seetion. We have been h»y:il 
to the Union. The ^inhapjty eoiitest be- 
tween tho two sections lias Jiot liecn eoui- 
niein*e<l or cneonntged by us, although we 
have sntfcrcd from it in tho past. Tlie ini- 
peiiding war lias not coino by any act or 
wish of ours. We have done all we could to 
avert it. We have hoped that Maryland and 
otlier Border Slave Stales, by tlieir conserva- 
tive position and love for tho I'nion, might 
havea<‘.ted as mediators between the extri'iiics 
of both sections, and thus have iu*evenled 
the terrible evils of a prolonged civil war. 
Enlertaining these views, I cannot counsel 
Maryland to take si«les again^^t the (lencnil 
Government, until it shall commit outrages 
upon us whi<*h would Justify us in rfsi>ting 
its autliority. As a eoii*;etnuMu;e, I can give 
no other counsel than tiiat we shall arr.-iy 
ourselves for ruioii and peaia*. and tlius pre- 
serve our soil from being jmllnted with the 
blood 4»f brethren. Tims, if war iini>l be 
between the North and Sniitli. AVe may fon e 
the etHitendiiig p.*irtii‘s to transfer the tiehl 
t»f battle from our soil, so that 'oo* lives and 
pr«»perty may be secure.’' 

Tlip tints iiiMrueted, 

(IocpUmI not to from tlic riibni 

— tinimiiiitmslv in tlio SiMiiitc* — oB to 
lo in the House; Init ]»ro(‘i‘ede(l to 
]>ass au n<*t to ]>rovide lor the public 
salet V, eoiistitiitiuix a * State Hoanr of ' 

* . ' ■ I 

seven, wiiereof all were rank Seees- 
si« mist si nit (toy. Mirks; whi<*li Hoard 
was to Inivo full control t»ver the «»r- 
gani/.atiou and directiini of the mili- 
tary forces of Marvland; appointiiii^ 
all oHicers jilM)ve the rank of rajdai 
This Hoard was to have full p«pwer j 
t»' adopt lueasiires tor tin* safety, peace • 
and defense of the State ; ami was 
diri»eted to ju’ost'ribe no ollirer f»r 
‘‘his jiolitical opinions." Its oath of 
‘ffice included no ])roini.se of alleiri- 
ance to the Federal Const itutitm or 
Government. The ]mrpose i>f this 
measure was more fully developed by 
a report from the C\)inniittee on 
Federal delations, in which the Pre- 
Bident Avas charged with acts of 
tyranny and sclioines of subjugation ; 
aud the attempt to bring the State, 


sto}) by into collision witli the 
Federal Gov eminent clearly revealed. 
Hut bj" tills time the strcngtli and re- 
solution of the Free States had been 
di*in4jnstrated, and tlie sober sc(?ond 
tlioiiglit of .Maryland began to assert 
its asceiidrii The violence and 
jiretcr natural ai-tivity of the Seces- 
sionists bad, fa* a time, concealed the 
l>aucity 4>f their numbers; but it 
was now c'vidcTit that they were 
scarcely a tliinl of the entire white 
]>o]mlati»>n, aiul less than a fourth in 
all that inajjii* j>ortion of the State 
lying north ami west of Haltiniore. 

A lionie Guard <.»f I’liioiiists was 
organize'*! in Frederick, eoin^u'ising 
her most siihstaiitial citizens. A 
] great I nioii mt‘eting was hi*!*! in 
biltiimtre *>11 the evening *»f ^lay 
4rh ; whereat the creation *)f th 
Hoard *4‘ J hi blitr Safety, ami all kin- 
dreil measures, were unsparingly dc- 
n*»um*e*l. Next *lay, Gen. Hiitler 
])usbed forward two regiments iVoiii 
the Annapolis Junction to tlie Helay 
House, nim* niih.s from Haltimore, 
and **omv<»lling the c*»nnmmi*'ali*‘ns 
Ik'tAveeii that citv and Frederick. On 
the 5hh, a Ibrec *»f l,oOO men fnuii 
Pcrryvilic i]el)arkc*l at Lociist IViint, 
Haltiimnv. under cover of tlie guns 
of the Harriet Lane, ami ipiietly 
opened the railroad route thr*)iigh 
that city to the Ihday House and 
Mhishingloii, eneoiinteriiig no *>]ipo- 
siti*»n. Gen. Hntler took permanent 
niilitarv po>ses>ion of tho city *>n the 
IBth, Avhih* a force of rcniisylvaiiians 
from llarrishurg advanced to Cuck- 
cvsville, reopening tho ISorthcrn Cen- 
tral ra ilr* nid. The Legislature adopt- 
ed, on the 10th, the following: 

Tho war against tho Ooiifode- 
ruto States isuiiveustitutional an*l ro])Ugnant 
to civilization, and will result in a bloody 
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and slia'iTicfnl overthrow of our institutions ; 
and, while recofrnizing the oblijrations of 
Muryhind to the Union, wo syini)arhizo with 
tlio Soiifh in the struj^frlo for tlieir rights - 
for tijo sake of liuniiinity, wo are for poiieo 
ami reeoiifiliatioii, and sohmiiily jirotest 
against this war, and will take no part in it. 

That Miiryland implores the 
Presidont, in the name ot* (lod, to cease this 
miholy war, at least until Congress as.sem- 
l»h*s; that ^[arylainl dosiivs ami consents to 
the recognition of the independence of tlie 
1'onfi‘derate States. The military occupa- 
tion of Maryland is unconstitutional, and 
she protests against it, tiumgh the vicdeiit 
interlVrenco willi the transit of Federal 
liNMips is discountenanced ; that the vindi- 
cation of her rights he left to time and rea- 
son, and that a Convention, under existing 
circumstances, is ijie\i)edient.’’ 

TIk! FiMlonil atitlioritv Ikmmi 

fiillv reostuldisliod iit TJaltiiiioiv, nnil 
till' rtiioii troops Avitliin or Iter 

bonlers (leeiMcdly <uit]ninilK*riii;X 
(Jotiiedenite, the Siv'e.-siiui fever in 
tlio veins of her people siihside<l as 
rapi4lly as it had risiMi. IIavin;g lu'en 
aeeiistoiiied from time inmieiiiorial to 
atYpiiestre in whatever tlie .-Itn'elndd- 
iiijg interest ])ropos(‘d, and seein^g that 
inttM’est thoroiijghly alHliated with the 
plotttM’s of J.)isnni<in, tluj trreat ma- 
jority ]iad eonsidttMl wliat .-eemed the 
dictates nC ju-mleneo and ]»ersi»nal 
Hafety l>y tloekiiifg to wliat apj)eared, 
in vi(iw of the tenij>orarv w<*akness 
and paralysis of tl to Fedi-ral (rovf?rn- 
inent, the strong: side- the. si<h,* where- 
on were evinced conlidemre, emu’igy, 
ami decision, ruder like inllnem-es, 
Maryland would have been voted out 
of the Union as j»romptly, and hy as 
^leel-^ive a iriajoritv, tis Vir^^inifi or 
Teamesseo was. Another week’s e.\- 
bibition of the spirit, in wlih-li Mayor 
I>rowii and tbe Yonnjg (’hristiatis 
”\vere allowed to jires.s tbeir im|)iiderit 
demands at tbe White House, and to 
return tlienee to lialtiinoro not t?ven 
arrested, would liave tlirown lier head- 
long into the arms of treason. 


Her Legislature finally adjourned 
on the 14tli, after having sent an em- 
bassy to Montgomery in quest of 
‘pcaeo;’ which was so reeeivcMl iind 
answered by .Davis as to c<jiivey to 
the South the impression that Alary- 
land was in synipatby with the Re- 
l)elIion. On the 1 4th, also, Gov. Hicks 
issued an ofiieial Proclamation, calling 
for four regiments of volunteers, in an- 
swer to the President’s rcijuisition. 
The route through Baltimore being 
fully rcMlpened, ami comniunicatioii 
restored between the Free States and 
AV’^asliIngton, tliesaletv of tlio capital 
wassecnrtMl ; regiment after regiment 
pouring into it by almost ev(*rv train, 
until, by the cml of .May, md less lluui 
lli‘ty thon>aml men-“-raw and midi.N- 
ciplineil. imle(‘d, Init mainly «»f the 
lu*-t material for soldiers -h<‘li| the 
line of the Potomac, <ir gnanh‘«l tlm 
approach! s t«> the ca}»ita1. Ami still, 
trom (?v(‘rv ^iilc, tln‘ pC! ►pie of the 
loyal Stati's were urging nn»re regi- 
immts tipon the (lovcrnmcnt, ninl 
begging pln•lni-^i^>n to ^^vell the 
ranks of tlu‘ Fnion armii's, st> ns to 
overmateh any coneeivahle strength 
of the* rebels. 

Baltimore w;is still, ami was (lt‘s- 
fim*d, for ye.i rs, to remain, th^^ Ibciis 
and hiding j)lace <if much active 
though m)V(‘rt treason ; her (’onthde- 
rate< maintaining constant, coimini- 
iiication with Riehnmnd, and <* 011 - 
tiniially setiding m(;n, as well as iii(‘ili- 
cines, perenssi(»n caps, ami !»llier 
])n‘>singly m‘cded snp])li<*s, to the 
Keliel armies, maiidy across the lower 
Potoiniic, ihniugh thosoutlnM-n coun- 
ties <»f tins State; which, bciitg llmr- 
<»ughly ^patriarchal’ in their socitd 
and industrial ]>olity, prependerantly 
and ardently Hyinpatliizcd witli the 
liel)el cause. 
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XXX. 


PEOGRESS Ol 

The Convention of Vikginta, 
wliercof SI great majority had hecMi 
elected sis Unionists, wsis, nevertlio- 
loss, Inillied, as we lisivo seen, at the 
liight of the Southern frenzy wliieh 
followed the reduction of Fort Sum- 
ter, into voting their Stsite out of tlie 
Union.* In order to achisjve this 
end, it was found necessary to con- 
sent to a suhmission 4>f the onlinance 
to a ]>oj»uhir vote; and the 2od of 
May was a]>])ointed for tlie eh;etion. 
But, in utt(‘r niocherv of this conces- 
sion, tlie conspirators jiroi'ceded hirth- 
witii to act n]ion the assumption that 
the vote of the 0<»nveution was con- 
clusive, and the State already <lcli- 
nitively and absolutely out <»f tlie 
Union. Within twenty-four h<»urs 
after the vote of the Convention to 
secede, and while that vote was still 
covered by an injii potion of secrecy, 
they had set on foot e.\|)editions tbr 
the capture of the Federal Aivenal, 
arms and munitions, at Harpers 
Ferry, as also for that of the Nortbik 
Navy Yard. So early as the night of 
the Ithh, the channel of Elizabeth 
Eiver, leading up from Hampton 
Roads to Norfolk, was partially ob- 
structed ill their interest hy sinking 
two small vessels therein, witli intent 
to precilude tlie passage, either way, 
ot hVderal ships of war. Tlie num- 
her appears to have heeii increased 
during the following nights; while a 

‘April 17ih, 18G1. 

* That is to say: Capt. Mp( Finley Iws iievor 
i^mouiuhhI tho aorviw, Init still draws tho pay 
ofau oftlcorof tlie U. S. Navy. 

Tho Report to tlio Senate t)f its Select Com- 


‘ SECESSION. 

liastily collected inilitarv force, under 
Gen. '1 aliaferro -a Virginia brigadier 
wlio reacluMl Norfolk from Richmond 
on tlic l^>th — was reported to ])re- 
] airing to seize tlic Navy Yard and 
Ie(h*r:d ve-sels during the night of 
Saturday, the 2(ttli. The Soiitliern 
olhecrs <)f tlie Yanl, having <lone the 
eau-e ol the I iiioii all the liarm they 
coulil ilo under the mask of l«»valty, 
re.-igiied and disappeared in the 
coursi‘ of that day. The Navy Yard 
was ill charge^ of ('apt. .M<-('aul(‘y, a 
loyal ‘ otliciM*, hut a good deal past 
thi‘ ]ii*im(‘ of life. A young Decatur 
<»r Paul »Touos would have (?a-ily held 
it a week against all the Virginian 
Militia that could have heeii hroiight 
w'ithin rang!* ot' its gnus, and would 
never have dreamed «)f abamimung 
it while bis carrridgi.‘s held out. No 
man tit t»» einnmand a sloop of war 
w«»nld have thought of sknlkiug away 
from a pos<t‘»iou so precious and im- 
portant, until he had, at lea>t, seen 
tlie w'hite> of an eiieniVs eyes. For 
here were tlie powerful forty-gnn 
steam frigate Merrimac, ricldy wtu-th 
a million d* •liars even in time of peace, 
wiih the Cumberland, the (German- 
town. the I'lynionth, the Raritan, tlie 
(^»lnmhia, and the Dolphin, beside 
the huge (»ld thret'-decker IVmisyl- 
vaiiin, the dismantled seventy fours 
Delaware ami (\>lumbus, with near- 
ly tw'o thousand® cannon, some thou- 

initlop, appoiiilo*! to tlii.^ shaiiK'iul 

traiisjuMion. iiiiulo by llou. John P. Halo, April 
ISih, IStVJ, says: 

*• .\i'Ooriiin>r to the returns reiH'ivotl at the 
Onlnaiioo huroau of llie Navy TVparmieiit. it 
appears lliat thoro wore s».‘Vou hundred and 
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Band i^taiid of anns, and iinmcnso 
quantities of inunitions, naval stores, 
timber, etc. ; the whole having cost, 


in peace, more than ten millions of 
dollars, while its value at tliis time 
was absolutely incalculable. The 





NOKKOI.K, IIAKU'ii: .NAVY-YAKII. 


Federal magazine, just below Xor- | bad ]»een broken open tbo niglil bo- 
folk, a jjparently left without a guard, * fore l>y the Rebels, and roI>l»ed of 


fiixty-f-ijjht I'Jins iti tin? Otlior ovidmico, 

hfjwevt.r. taken hy the t'oiiimittee, pfios sliow 
quiUj Ihal then* were in llie Viird 

ut tln! time of tin? evaeuaiion at two thrni- 
wind pif res i,f lieavy ordnamro. r»f wiiic*h about 
three Inindrefl were new iJabl^^reri ^riins, an<l 
the rejuainder were of old pattoriiM. Captain 
J*anlilir>^ walked about arnon^ thorn lai the IStli 
of April, and e.stirriated that then? were between 
two and thn-e thonsaSd. (Japtniti Me(!aidey, 
vrhoimist beaupposedto haveliad ample moaiiH 
of knfiwh.*d;'e on the Hubject, thinks there woro 
nearly three thoimanri pie<?cH of ennnon. Mr. 
Jamo.s II. ('lementH, a reliable and intel]igY>iit 
man, tcstilies that he vr&a familiar with tho 


^runa at tie* Yard, and ibinkrt he spi'aky within 
bciund.s when ho pula tho mnnbernf them at 
ei^htei-n Inmdi-eil; ami lie explains very S!ili:«- 
fa«*torily the disen-paiicy between the nceonnt 
ill the Ordnaneo bureau and tho «*stim:ites of 
the witnc.^isi'H alrc*a«ly inentione<l, ainl of others 
who aiipearml hedVm' the Coinrnitt(?e, .slatinir Ino 
niinihf'r of j^tins variously at from fifteen Inin* 
dred to three thousand. ir|K)n the whole evi- 
fleiiee, th*; Coiniriiitt'O are fr»rml to the conehi* 
sion that tln-re \Yen* as many as two thonsan 
ph*ees of artillery of all nalUiers in ami a >na 

tho Ynrtl nt tho timo of its abandonment, com- 
prising tho arniamr?nts of three liue-oi-ba 
sliipa and several frigates.” 
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over four thousand kegs of powder, tliere, and to act as circumstances 
Capt. McCauley, with all these for- slioidd dictate; hut, at all events, to 
midahle jdiips of war, cannon, and save tin? public i)r<>perty from falling 
munitions, had several hundred good into the hands of traitors. lie f mnd 
and true men under his command, tluj guns in tlui K*d\ j Yard rendered 
lie had received, some days before, useless by Capt. McCauley’s orders, 
ex]>r(^ss orders to send tlui Merriinac and nearly all the slii])s <d* war dis- 
fortlnvith to Philadelphia, and had ablud— several of them already sink- 
luid her fitted out for the voyage, ing. A mongtlie scuttled was the Mer- 
under the direction of Cdiief Engi- rimac— aloji(MV(»rlhalltlierest—bare- 
neer Isherwood, who was sent thither ly the Cumberland having been rc- 
from AVashingtoii on puqxise; but, I served to ]>ear away tlie ex])ectant 
when she was reported all ready but fugitives. St ill, ( aj)t. Paulding might 
her guns, he declined to order tlumi have held bis j>o>iti«ni a Aveek against 
on laaird — or, rather, gavci the i»rder, all the traitors yet developed iji Vir- 
but very soon countermanded it—jginia: and that week would haA^e 
excusing his vacillation or }»erjdexity ; brought at least 30,o00 men t(» his 
by his drea<l if exasperating the ; aid. Put, Avithoiit aAA'aiting the bring 
Itebels, and referring to the reported of a shot, or even the appearance of 
obstructions Mink in the channel, a fo(», he i>roeeeded at once to trans- 
Avhich tin* Merriniac, ]nY»jnTly hainb fer, with the utmost haste, books, jia- 
led, would have crushed like an egg- ]K*rs, money, and sonic other of the 
shell, and thus passed tiver Avitliout a j iin»st jiortahle jiortioiis of the jaiblic 
eluH-k to her progress. Pinally, on ' ]»n>pi*rty, to the IhiAvnee and the 
tlie evening ot‘ the 2oth, he gave or- Cumberland ; not cvi*n >aNing the 
ders to scmttlo all the sliips hut tlie : small arms, of Avhidi liis Government 
Cumberland, preparatory to bight — • stood in urgent need. The eannoii 
as if this AA’cre not the very course | lie ahandoiud Averc (or had been) par- 
to jireserve them for the future use j tially spiked: hut so inelbcieiitly.AA’ith 
of the liehelft. nails, etc., that tliey Avere promptly 

The steam frigate PaAvnee, Capt. , and ea^ily restored by the Pehels to 
Hiram Paulding, left Washington on ■ a ^er^ i^eahle eondilion. The iinis- 
tlie eATiiing of the Ibtli, and arriA'ed, . kt*ts, re v(*l vers, etc., A\'(*re broken, and, 
at 4 p. M. of the 20tli, abreast of j Avitli great (piantitiesot shot and shell. 
Fortress Monroe. Here she took on tliroAvn into the Avater. Several hours 
hoard Col. Wardrop's regiment of ! aaoiv spent in tliisAA’ork the luarino 
Masstudiusetts volunteers, 451) strong, ! barracks, in the center ot the Y"ard, 
raising her fighting three to siune six j being set on fire, aluiut midnight, 
hundred men. She noAV steamed can- to give light t\>r its continuance, 
tiously and sloAvly up the river to the Lieut. II. A. ise had accompa- 
Navy Yard, Avhich she reachetl st>on nied C^ipt. Paulding from adiing- 
after 8 o’clock. Capt. Paulding had ton, and Avas detailed hy him, on or 
instructions from the Secretary of the before their arrival, to hoard the 
Navy, directing him to take com- Morrimac and bring her out, if pos- 
inand at Norfolk, on his arrival silde; aiul he Avas accordingly cui her 

•Since, of the Naval Oninanco Bureau. 
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deck at the earliest moment. lie 
found her partially tilled witli water, 
and rapidly tilling — a block, which 
he threw from her lower deck into 
her hold, indicating by the s])hish 
that the water was already over her 
orlop deck, lie returned ininiedi- 
ately, and reported the fact to Capt. 
Paulding, who thereu])on decided to 
desist from further attempts to save 
her, but to mutilate the guns in the 
Yard, lire tlie vessels, sliip-houses, 
and other structures, and blow uj) 
the (stone) dry dock. Some of the 
old and relatively worthless gnns 
were dismantled l>y knocking olf 
th(‘ir trnnnions ; l)nt the new Dalil- 
gren guns proved so toiigli that not 
one of them was or could thus be 
rendered usel^s. (’a]>t. Paulding 
now recalled (lie order he hn<l given 
Liiuit. \Vi.s(} to bJ(>wiij> tlic dry <lock, 
ami iU'dercd trains to be laid instt‘ad, 
so that, at a signal, the shi^is miglit 
be lireil. This was accordinirlv iloiie ; 
but the ju’cvious partial snhnuMvion 
of t lie ships, under Cai>t. ]\Ie( 'an ley's 
iinaeconntabl(3 order to s<*nttle them, 
of course prevented their destruction. 
Tims, when tlii*i*IvmontIi wasreaelied 
in its turn by Lient. Wise, she ha<l 
Blink below her npja.'r deck, so flood- 
ing the train that it could not be 
iired. Lient. Wise, wlio narrowly es- 
caj)(‘d wirli a scoreliing from tlie in- 
con treivably rapiM combustion of the 
upper portion of tin? Merrimac, when 
In? iired his train while on board of 
lier, j)ull(Ml down the cliaiinel in his 
BTiifill boat after the eseajiing vessels, 
and got on hoard the Pawnee below 
Craney Island, wlien seven or eiglit 
iniI(!S on her wav. The Ihiwiiee, tow- 
ing the Cumberland, moved slowly 
down the river at 4 a. m. (high tide), 
brilliantly lighted on their course by 


the remaining vessels and all the 
combustible 2 )roperty left behind. 
The Cumberland, drawing seventeen 
feet of water, gi’oniuled in passing one 
of the vessels sunk in the channel, hut 
was got olf, an hour or two afterward, 
uninjured. No molestation was of- 
fered them by the Rebels, wdio, very 
naturally, tliought themselves fortun- 
ate in so easily obtaining possession tjf 
what was left beliind. iltist of the 
vessels were destroyed ; hut the ^ler- 
riinae, tlie best of them all, though 
badly luiriied abi»ve the water-line, 
was saved by the Uebeis, and, in duo 
time, metamorphosi‘d iut(» the iron- 
clad Virginia, with wliieli such nn-ni- 
orable Iiavoc was wrought in Ilninp- 
tou Roads. A crowd from Norfolk 
and Portsmouth burst into lln‘ Yard, 
so soon as our shij»s Iiad tiiirly dej^art- 
ed, and Kiveil tbr the uses of treasi»Ji 
wliutt‘ver they could, including llic 
dry dock, whieli had been mineil, but 
ii»>t Iired, and was readily 1illi*d witli 
water. At 6 o'clock, a volmifi'cr 
company bad taken f«»rmal pos>e>don 
ill the name of Virginia, and raided 
lier Hag o\er Mie ruins. I>y 7, the 
Work of nnsj»iking cannon liad eom- 
meiu'cd; and, hy 1>, several guns had 
been jdanti’d along the dock, where 
they might serve in resisting the re- 
turn of the Yankees under some nioro 
iiitr(‘pid leader than he who had just 
slunk away. It was said that (»eii. 
Taliaferro was drunk throughout the 
night, and was with ditfimilty am d 
at 6 in the morning to hear that all 
was over. Two olfieers of the Ptiw* 
ne(‘, wlio were left to lire tlie Navy 
Yard, were cut off or bewildered hy 
tiie raju’d spread of the coiiflagratieii, 
and compelled to cross, by skill, tu 
Norfolk, where they \vcrc instantly 
taken prisoners. No lives were lost. 



now VIRGINIA WAS LOST. 


Thus ended the most shameful, cow- 
ardly, disastrous performance that 
stains tlie annals of the American 
Navy/ 

Many, perhaps most, of the Union 
delegates to the Virginia Conven- 
tion loft it directly after th(i ])assage 
of the Ordinance of Secession, feeling 
that they liad no longer any hiisiness 
in siicli ecMiij^any. The residue pro- 
cced(?d, in utter eontein]>t of their 
own vote directing the sulunission of 
the act to the ]K'ople, to ado])t and 
ratify the Coiifo<lerate Coiistitutiim ; 
and to enter’ into a convention with 
tlie Confederacy, tliroiigli A. II. Ste- 
]>h(‘ns, wher(‘l)y all the pu]»li(* ])rop- 
erty, naval sti>res, munitions of war, 
etc., acquinal hy their State at Nor- 
folk aiul i*lsewh(M*e, from the Ihiited 

*’ II is iinpossibU* to inlorprot t!ic* of 

mnny otluvrs of llio Army :»iul Xavy m {],].< ar.d 
piinilar cmorjfoiicios. save on the iTO'Snmptifii 
lliat t}ipy w'lTO in doiiht as to \vli«‘ili» r t!i<‘y 
uiighr, as Joyal men, to staml hy ilio • Jilaok Uo- 
pul»li«*an’ rulers who liad just IwiMi iiiv« s!***! with 
powpr ai Wasluiigion or si'K* with tho luililaiii 
clianipioiis of lliat i>lavc Pouct wi.i«'h hud -ornt.^- 
liow hei-omo L^mfoundod, in llu ir not very luoi I 
or iiitolligent i*oiitv]»tioiis. with tin* t VaiMituiion 
and till- I’uioii. At all ovcmus. it is i-i rtaiii ihut 
tlwir iiKli'cTsioii or |msiUatiimily |n»toiitly aidcl 
to crush out the rniouisiu of the S^ulh, and 
caino vi-ry near wrecking tho I’nii'U itself. Mr. 
Hale's Ih-port;, already cited, .«iays : 

“The aid wliicli might liavc hccii derive*! from I 
the Workmen in the Yard, and other lo\al clii- 
zc'iis of Norfolk and l’ort.<mouth. is in >oim* de- 
gn'c. a matter of conjec’tun\ and it is not |»ro- 
IHJscd to iiktiXHluco it as an element in the iUvi>ion 
ol this question. During the closing days of the 
United States authority at Norti»lk. the revolt 
had acquired sueli slreiigtli, inomenlum. and coii- 
lideneiv, that {x^rliaps no material assist:iiuv i>f 
this kind was to ho dotxmded upon. It is proper 
to remark, howevt*r, that tliero was ahnndani evi- 
dence heforo tho Commit lee lliat at least a niajor- 
of the citizens of both Norfolk and Ports- 
jnonth were on tho sMe of the rnion. ami woiihl 
have been warmly and openly so had llic Gov- 
CTnniont shown a strong hand and a timely deter- 
nimation to defend itself. An dfCtion hr iunijor 
held in Port^moutfi a few dny^f jt>et\ojis h the 
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States, were turned over to said Con- 
federacy ; and it was agreed tlmt 

“the whole military force ami military 
operations, ollLMisivo ami defensive, of said 
Coiiiiiiunwealth, in tlie inipending cvmlljet 
with the I nited Slates, sliull he umler tho 
cliief control siml direction of tlie Dre.sident 
ot said ContLslerato States, upon the samo 
principles, basis, ami footing, as if said Cnm- 
monwealth were now, and iluring the inter- 
val. a Iiiemher of said CoJifederacy.” 

Tliis ngrcenient was a|)]>ro\ed and 
ratified liy tlie Oonvenlioii on the 
25111 ; altliongli, so early as April 
20tli, tlui inovfincnt of Coiifedi'rate 
troops, fr«nn Alaluima, (Georgia, and 
South (’aroliiia, to Ttichiiioiid, had 
ctuiiniencejl. Tlie treaty of olien- 
sivc ami didi'iisive alliance negotiated 
hy Vice-President Sri*p]iens did not, 
therelurc, inaugurate that iiinvenieiit : 
it could l)iit regulate and ]>erhai>3 
augment it, 

A vf nhir/t tl,*> V.tio" on,il.’>h'io n-ns l 
htj on i,v nrhthiuioj tnoj A vclimiary mili- 

tary asst »ciai ion. consitleralilc in uunihors and in- 
tluenco. was fttrmed in Norfolk lV*r the exclusivo 
puri'o.«Jc ifa.^sisling in the tliTfii.-e itf tlie Yard 
against tl;e insurgents. prolVerotl tlicir scrvicci*, 
anti otV-Tfd .‘sui'li if.-is t.f il;eir li-iehly as ^htluld 
have at t‘n.*«> tlu ir a<‘cop*.ance l>y tlit* aii- 

Ihttrifics i>»' tl-* Var-l. Jlow suicidal a ]•t■liL•v wa.^ 
pur>iH'*l, all know ami rojiit‘n’'M-. The ilo\*.ni- 
iiniil o lil'ilftl sufh ii:t« r tlchlf-ncss aial irrestilu- 
tion. Mini till* t ra inv so inu -h vigor and liereci'ur- 
pt*se. uni iicKmitiM'i'il hy scnipli‘< of any kind, that 
it i.- ii.-l •'iraiige ihat ilie iVii inlsof the t’^nion. liinl- 
ing tiieinsches nnsiq.'iionfd hy ila* Government 
they VM-rc anxious to serve and poitcct. should 
liii.-illy vifld to the li ie.pi-st i-f treason and pas- 
.'jit*u singing arouinl them, anti funl. in a compul- 
sory suhmi>'«ion ami in silt nce. at least .a rotngo 
friuii the insiJils aiul outrages of a ferocious ri‘V- 
olutitui.iry im.b. Hut, ro irrepressihlo was ilio 
loval feeling of many of the eiti/eiis of Norfolk, 
that, on tin* ovening of the 2tUli of .Vpril. they 
fjfthd Cif oriml >•/ !he tit Ihv ilot'k in'Ih 

citt^r ou < under the supposition that she had 
eomo Itv reenloreo and lioM llio Yard, ami bring 
them tlelivcranee from the perils ami tlishonor of a 
war against that Union vvhieh they lovetl. 'lhat 
hope was enielly disappointed hy tin* hasty at- 
teiiipl to ileslroy the Yard; and the Gtwernment 
alforded tin' loyal men at Norfolk — as. indeed, 
evervvv here else at that time — ev’ery possible rea- 
son for thf‘ mnvirfhnthnf the Ktb Uhoi irn> ihev'in- 
and that dr^'t/tion ft) f/e- (wOi\ninu lit could 
i mi onlij in djeat^ /o&s, and dtaf/t.” 

•April 21th. 
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A complete reign of terror had, by 
this time, been established through- 
out Eastern or Old Virginia. Immi- 
grants from Free States were hunted 
out on suspicion of Unionism, un- 
less they chose to enlist at once in 
the llebol army ; and only the most 
violent and ol>strepcroiis Bym]>athy 
with Secession could save them from 
pei’soi lal outrage. Appeals from those 
wlio Inul formerly tigured as iiillexi- 
ble Unionists were circulated through 
the journals, calling upon all true 
Virginians to stand by the action 
of tlteir State, and thereby pn^scTve 
her from tlie liormrs of an intestine 
war. Tims, Mr. A. II. 11. Stuart — a 
leadiiiirWIiiijofotherdavsoin eminent 
member of Congn^ss, ai'terward Sec- 
retary <#f tlie Interior under Pri'sident 
Fillmore — who ha<I Ikmmi elected t<» 
tlie Convention a- a Unionist from 
the stnwig Wliig county of* Augusta, 
ami liad opposed Se<*ession to the la^t, 
now wrote a letter to 77c Stannto)i 
maintaining this position : 

** In iny Jinlirinciit, it is the <lnly of ;il] 
gOO«l citi/xMis to fihmd h}/ tha art inn of tin 
iifatr. It is no tinn? for criiniimtion or iv- 
criinin.'ttion. We cjimiot xtop now lo inijuin* 
who l»ron;:!it llie troiiiiles upon us, or why. 
It is eiionifh lo know that they nir upon U'.; 
and w e iMM'it meet them likeim*n. We must 
stand ‘ilujiilder to shoulder. Our State is 
threatened with iiivasir)n, ami we must repel 
it as lieM we <'an. The only w ay to preserve 
Jjeaee is to present a united front, if we 
show’ «livi>ior]S armjn;' ourselvi>s, the 4*iiemy 
will he enei»ura;;ed hy them, ami may make 
them the pretext for semlin^ armies into our 
borders for the purpose of sustaiiiiuo tint 
hainls of the disatleeted. Our true jxdiey, 
then, is to stand to^ctlier as one man in the 
hour of daii;fer, ami leave our family feuds 
to he adjusted after the contest is over.'’ 

To the Kamo effect, hut a little 
more boldly, Mr. James M. Mason, 
late a Senator of the United States, 
wrote as follows : 

*^TothA KtJWtr of the Winchfii^er Virffininn : 

“The question Ims been frequently put to 
mo — ‘What position will Virginia occupy, 


should the Ordinance of Secossion be re- 
jected by the pco])le at the approaching 
election y’ And tlio frequency of the ques- 
tion may he an excuse for giving publicity 
to the answer. 

“The Ordinance of Secession withdrew 
the State of Virginia from the Union, with 
nil the consequences resulting from the 
separation. Jt annulled the Constitution 
and Jaws of the Ciiited States within 
the limits of thi.s State, and absolved tlie 
citixeiis of Virginia from all obligations and 
obedience to them. 

“Hence, it follow's, if this Ordinance ho 
rejectetl hy the people, tlie State of Vir- 
ginia will rcmaiii in the Union, and the 
people of the State w’ill remain hound hy 
the Oonstituti«)U of the United States; and 
obeilieiice to the government and laws of 
the United States will he fully and riglilliilly 
enforced against them. 

“ It follows, of course, that, in this w ar 
HOW' carried on hy the (ioveriimeut of tlie 
UiiittMl States agaiiiM the seceding States, 

V irginia miisl Immediately rhuufjt' sulti*, jitiil, 
under the onlers of that (iovermuent, turn 
hrr (irma itrfifinst fur Soufhrrn Mers, 

“ From this, there eaii he no est'ape. .\s 
a mcmlnr of the I’nion, all Imr resources 
of men and money will he at once at flio 
command of the tjovermnent of the rniori. 

“ .\gaiii : for mutual defense, imnieiliately 
after the <>rdinanei* of Se«a‘Ssion passed, a 
treaty or ‘military league' was forme«l liv 
the Uonvenlion in the name of tlie peoplo 
of V'irginia, with the Confederate Slates of 
the South, h\ w liieh the lattm* were hound 
to mareh to the aid of our State against the 
invasion of the pi^deral ( Jovermiieiil. And 
we have now in Virginia, at Harper's Terry 
and at Norfolk, in fa« e <if the common foe, 
several thousands of the gallant sous of 
South ('uroliiia, of Alahaimi, of Uoiiisiaiia, 
(Je<»rgia and Mississipjii, who hasleiieil to 
fultill the covenant they mado, and are ready 
ami eager to Jay down their lives, si'le hy 
•side with our sons, in defense tiio soil of 
V'irgiuia. 

“ If the Ordinance of Set’cssioTi is rc|c<‘rcd, 
m>t only w ill this ‘ military league. ’ he an 
nulled, hut it w ill have been made a Imp 
iiiveighj onr geiierouH defenders into the 
hands of their enemies. 

‘ V'irgiuia remaining in the Union, duty 
and loyalty t«) her obligations to tlie I id<’ | 
W'ill rei[uirethat those Southern forces sli dl 
not ho jieriiiitted to leave the State, hut 
shall ho delivcrotl U[) to tlio Oovcrnmerit 
of tlic Union ; and those who refuso to d*^ 
m W'ill ho guilty of treason, and he justly 
dealt w'itli as traitors. 

“ Treason against tho United States con- 
sists fls w(dl ‘ill adhering to its ciieinics 
and giving tbera aid* us in levying war. 
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“ If it 1)C askod — ‘ What nro those to ilo, 
who, in their consuienrus, ciuiin)t vote to 
tjcparute Virj,nnia from tlio United States?’ — 
the iiiiH'ver is sim])le and plain : Honor and 
duty alike recpiiro that tliey should not rote 
on the (jiiestion ; if thcf/ retam-such opiniom^ 
thell OtUKt LEAVH TMK StATE. 

‘‘ None can douht or (inestion the truth 


garcliy in tlioEast. Ecpcated strug- 
gles respecting bases of legislative a[)- 
]M>rtioiiiiieiit, of taxation, etc., and on 
questions of internal improvement, 
bad clearly indicated that the an- 
tagonism between the East and the 


of what I have written ; and none can vote 
utfainst the Ordinance of Secession, who do 
not tiierehy (Avhether ignorantly or c»ther- 
wise) vote to place himself and his State in 
the position 1 have indi<*ated. J. M. Mason. 

“ Wincfiet^ter, Vo.^ J/f/y Hi, 1^01.” 

Under the inliiumce of such inciil- 
cationsi, backed by c<»rresponding ac- 
tion, the more conspi<*uons I iiionists 
heitig liimted out, and the greater 
number silenced and paralyzed, tlui 
election was a perfect farce," through- 
out both Eastern and South-Western 
Virginia. Even Alexamlria — always, 
hitlierto, strongly Union— gave hut j 
10(1 Union votes to o\'cr Ihtd Sece>- 
sion ; while in lower Virginia scarce- 
Iv a Unit))! vote? was polled. Thus, 
when the eons] lira tors came to an- 
nounce the result, they re] lorted that, 
including the votes taken in cam]i, 
12o,115U had been ca>t for Secession 
to 20,373 for the I'nion ; hut they 
sigiiilicantly added that this di not 
include the vote of several estern 
counties, which were in siicli a state 
of confusion that no returns there- 
from had lieen reeeiveil ! 

North-Western Virginia, including 
more than a third of the geographi- 


West was foiindcKl in natural causes, 
and could not he comjiromisec nor 
overcome*. When opportunity pre- 
sented, the West had reiieatcdly jiro- 
tested against the perpetuation of 
Slavery, hut still more earnestly 
again.'.! tlie ^nhonlinat ion of all licr 
interests and rights to the incessant 
exactions of tlie Slave Power: though 
j her ruling ]>olirieians and j^re-'Ses were 
' u.-ually la id in >nhjectioM to the doini- 
{ mint interest by tin* ]>r('pon(lcrating 
]H>wer of the East. Tier people had 
hut to look acr«iss tlic Ohio, whereto 
their ^t reams ti'iuled and their sur- 
plus ]»roduec was sent, to convince 
tliem that tlieir connection witli the 
Old Dominion was unfortunate and 
injurious. 

Ten years jirior to lhi<, ^Iiiseoe R. 
II. Oarnet!,' a leading ]>olitieian of 
, Old Virginia, writing ]»rivat(*ly to his 
* friend and com]»atriot, Williiim II. 
Trescott,'" ,.f South Carolina, wlio had 
sounded him with regard to the aid 
to lie expecteil from Virginia, in case 
S».utli Carolina should then secede 
from the Uiiion, had responded as 


cal area of the State, with finim t»ue- | 
iifth to one-fourth of its white ]»opu- 
hition, had, for many years, ehafeil 
under the swav of the slaveholding <'li- 


1 IhOiovc thoroTighly in onrown theories, 
iliMt if Clwch-^ton aid not jrrow .pote so 
in her irrulo with ollior St;iti*s yot tho 


’ 37/f lAfuisriUe Joumttl of .luno 1st, sjiul: 

“Tlio vote of Virgini.1 last week on the ques- 
tion of t^cc's.^ioii was a porfoct iiKH'kerr. The 
Stale was full of trooi»s from otlier Siate.s of the 
Coii!lMioraey ; whiloall tho Virginia Seeessioiiisis, 
hauiled in tnillUiry companies, wero scattered in 
Various places to overawe the friemls of t nion 
or (Irlvo tlunn from the p<dls. Tho Ricliinoiul 
Couvention, in addition to other nets of usurpa- 
tion, provided that polls should be ojicucd in all 


militHry iiu-anii'menls. l>rsi<li-a '"'J 

.'ll Tii.irs.lay tot (ml at 
i-iiiir lyn.'hi'il nr iirr.'»twl as an mcondiary 
;iiigiTi>ns to tlic State. 

- nemocraiic Tcprcseiiiative in Coiigre-s from 
s:m to ism • siiK-o then, in the Uebel (\mgrcssi. 
. . . of State under Buchivnaxi. 


Richmomi, May 3, 1861. 
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stiiniilAte yonr prosperity. If so, tho prfjf- 
t\ge of tlio l^iiioii would bo destroyed, and 
[fou vvou]<i be the iiiieloiis for a Soutlioni 
contVdonition at no tlistant day. Rut I do 
not d«jubt., from all I have betm able to 
learn, tliat the Federal (Tovernnient would 
use force, bejriniiin" with tho ft>rm most 
emhiirrassinff to yon, and least ealeulated to 
excite sympathy: 1 moan a naval hlockade. 
In that event, couhl you witlistaiid the re- 
aethm of leeliiif: wliicli tho siureritifx <‘om- 
merce of Charleston would probably m.aiii- 
fosti^ Would you not lose tliat in which 
your strength consists, tlie union of your 
peopled I do not mean to imply an 
opiFiion ; I only ask the iinestion. If you 
force this blockade, and brim: tlio Govern- 
inent to direct force, the feelin;; in Viivinia 
would be very j:reat. I tni*it in (bid it 
would lirimr her to your jiiil. Rut it would 
1)0 wronj: in me to deceive you by speaking 
certainly. I cannot exjnvss liie ilcep morli- 
fie.ation 1 have felt at her course i his wint»-r. 
Rut 1 do not bdievo that tin* <*oiir'e of the 
Le;:idature is a fair expression of the |><»pu- 
lar feclin;:. In the K.i>t, at lea-'t. the ;rreat 
majority believe in the riLdit of Si-ce.'»«*ion, 
and tee! the deepest sympathy with (Caro- 
lina in o'lpO'^ition to niea‘'Ures \v liicli they 
repinl as -.lie d«ies. Rut. tie* we.--t — West- 
ern Virginia — there is tho ruh! t)idy 
CD.tMMi slaves to whites.'* When *1 

oonsid -r this fact, and the kiyd <d‘ arj:uineiit 
which wc have heard in thlsliody,'' I caiifiot 
but reirard with the jrivatest fear, tlie fpies- 
tion whi ther V’ir^dnia wouhl assist Carolina 
in sueh an issue*.'’ 

ifr. (Turiiott ItLul clt^jirly. ami tnily 
forescrn tlnit AVfstcTii Virjjcinia iimst 
iifccss.-trily const it ii to a forinidahlci 
o])st:i(*l(j to tlio triniiijili of Scct^ssioii. 
Tho forty-iiiiio counties which now 
coiii])os<? the Stiito of West Virginia, 
liad, in ISCO, a free pojnilatioii of 
SrdVJTl, witli only slavc.s, or 

but one slave to nearly thirty white 
persons; ami even this snuill ntnnber 
of slaves w(:re, in /^ood jiart, hchl in 
tlie counties of (rreenbrier, Monroe 
and llMnipsliiro, lyini^ on llte south- 
ern veri^o of tlio new State, and, for 
tlio most part, adhering to old Vir- 
ginia in tlie Rtniggle for Disunion. 
In the mitnre of tilings, this people 

” Mr, ^'birnetti'ountH the VuUey (iSlK'iiandoah,) 
as a portion of Wedtern Virginia. 


were not, and could not be, disposed 
to divide the Republic, and place 
themselves on the most exposed and 
defenseless frontier of a far smaller 
and 'weaker nation, in the interest, 
and for the 6upi>osed benefit, of human 
Slav'cry. And yet tliis^ euornums 
sacrilii^e was required of them by tlie 
shivelioldiiig cons]»ira(iy, which, since 
it conld not hope to win them l)y 
persuasion, was j)r5])aring to subject 
them to its sway by force of arms: 
and it was a secret condition of ilie 
adliesion of Virginia to the Confed- 
craiw that her territorial ar(‘a was, in 
no case, to he curtailed by any treaty 
of ]>cace that might ultimately he 
made with the rnion. 

(hi the other hand, the ac(T.''sion 
of Virginia to tlie Confederacy had 
rendt‘rcd a ]»eaceful (*oncessioii nf 
8oiithi*rn iiidependem*i‘ a moral, and 
well nigh a geographn-al, inqM>s>ibil- 
ity. W(*st \'irginia- -hut mori.* espe- 
cially that long, narrow strip, strango 
ly interposed hctwemi Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, (locally disignateil ‘*Tho 
Panhandle,'') could not he surren- 
dered iiy the Union without involv- 
ing tliiMiee.essitv of still further na- 
tional disintegration. For this “ Pan- 
liaiidle” stretches northerly to within 
a hundred miles of Lake Krie, lu'arly 
severing the old from the new Free 
Stati‘.s, aiul liecoming, in tlie event of 
its ])ossussion hy a foreign and hostile 
j)ow<'r, a means of caisily inter] )o.-ing 
a military forc.c so as to cut otf all 
communication hetwcjen tlunn. It 
the jieojile of the Free States could 
have consented to surrender their 
hretlireii of West Virgini«i ti» their 
common foes, they could not have 
relinquished their territory without 

”Mr. (?. was then a ruembor of ft \irgifti® 
Sluto Cunvuntion. 
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consenting totlieir own-nltiTnate dis- 
ruption and min. W est Virgin i a was 
tlius the true key-stone of the Union 
arch. 

Tlie Legislature of Tknxesske, 
whi(ili assembled at Nashville J anuary 
7tli, 18(n, and elected Breckinridge 
Democrats for officers in both Houses, 
bad, on the decided to call a 

State Convention, subject to a vote 
of the people. That vote was taken 
early in j\[arcli ; and, on the lOtb, the 
result was oilicijilly proclaimed as 
fallows: No Conventinii, lU.su:’*; tor 
Convention, til, 719; Union niaj4>rity, 
97,051. Several counties did not 
render tbeir returns; and it was said 
tliat tbeir vtde would reduce tlie 
Union majority to .«oni(*tliing over 
; but tlie defeat »»f tlie Seces- 
sionists was admitted to be complete 
and overwhelming. 

Still, the eonspiratiU’s Ibr Disunion 
kejit iictively jdottiiig and mining; 
and, by means of secret stKiieties, and 
all the niacliinory of ari>toeratie sedi- 
tion, believed themselves steadily 
gaining. They bad no bojie, Imw- 
cver, of burling tbeir State into the 
V4>rtex of treason, save on the biu*k 
of an exeitement raiseil by actual 
collision and bloodslied. Up to the 
bouiMif the bombardment of Sumter, 
tluMigh the Governor and a maj«»rity 
of the l^egisbiture were fully in tbeir 
int.(»rest, they remained a powerless 
iniiiority of the iieople. 

When the news of that hombard- 
nient was received, and the excu'te- 
ment created by it was at its higlit, 
the leaders of the ‘ eonservative' or 
Union party were beguiled into a 
fatal error. On the isth, they issued 
from Nashville an address to the peo- 
ple ol Tennessee, wherein, after glaii- 
31 


:dng at the leading events which bad 
just occurred on the seaboard, tliey^ 
I)roeeede(l to say ; 

“Tennessee is called upon by the Presi- 
dent tu furnish tw iv^jriinents ; and the State 
lias, thniii;rh Iut Lxeciitive, refused tu com- 
ply with tlie call. 'I'liis refusal of our State 
■ire fullij approre, W'o eomnieiid the wis- 
dom. tlie .iiKti*^*, and the hiiinanity, of the 
refusal, ^\e uiniiialiliedly disaiijirovo of 
sc<*essii>n, hijth as a constitutional rifxht, and 
as a remedy loi* exi^tin^r ovils; we e«iually 
cimdeiiin the ]»oIicy of the Admini^lratioii 
in reference to the seceih-d States. Jbit, 
wliile we, without qiialiticatioii, coiidvinii 
the policy of eorrcii.iii, as calculated to dis- 
solve till* 1 iiniii lori ver, and to dissolve it in 
the hlnnd nf onr fellow-citizeiw. ainl rejrard 
it as siilficii nt to jiiMil'y iheStatt*. in iv.usinj; 
her aid to the (oivernnierit. in its atti inpt 
to sn]i]U‘ess the r* vnhiti(»n in the sece«led 
Suites, we <ln not think it oiirdnty. ennsider- 
in;;- lur po>iiii.n in the I'nioii. and in view 
<»f the L'lvat »|Ue>lion of the peace «>l’uur dis- 
Irai'teil country, tfi take sides airain.-t tho 
(iovernmciit. Teniie>see has wron^ied no 
State iinrciil/eii of this riiioii. She has vio- 
lated the n;:ht-of tni State, north t»r south. 
She lias been loyal all where loyalty waa 
due. Slie has not liroii;.dit on this war hy any 
a«-t of lM*rs. Shelia> tried every mean- inlier 
power to ]trevent it. She now stainl" ready 
to do any ihinu^ within lior reaeh t<» stop it. 
And she ouiTht, as we think, to ihrfim 
iittfu'f’.ir jiirfi/. Tor. in so d«*in|f. sho 
W4>nl«l at once te’ininate lu-r frraml inis.'.ioii 
as peace-maker between the Stales of tho 
South and the (Jeiier.al (ioveriiment. Nay, 
more: the almost inevitalde result would 
be the transfer of tlie war within her own 
liorders: tlu- ilelcal of all hopes of recmieili- 
atiini : .and the delna'inir of the State with 
the hloo«l of her own people. 

‘• I he present diuy of Tennessee is to 
maintain a i*osition of iiulejieiidenee -taking 
shle-swith the ITiion and the peaee of tlio 
einintry a^aiiwt nil assailanls, whether from 
the North or the South. Her position should 
be to maintain the sanctity of her soil from 
the hostile tread of any jiarty. 

“ We do not pretend to foretell tho future 
of Tennessee, iu o«>niiection with the other 
States, or in reference to tho Tedt-ral (lov- 
ornnient, e tlo not pretend to bo able to 
tell tlie future ]»urposes of tlie J'n‘sidont and 
Cabinet in reference to the impoiidiiifr war. 
Ruts should a purpose be developed by tho 
(loveriimeiit of overrunninir and siibjujrating 
our broil iron of tlie sceeded States, we say, 
iiiuM|uivoeallv, tliat it will bo the dut> ol tlio 
State to resist at all liazanls, at any eost, 
and hy arnu, any such purpose or attempt 
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And, to moot any and all cmoTffencies, slio 
ought to be fulhj tinned ; and we would re- 
spectfully cull upon tlic aiithoritioH of tlio 
iStutc to proceed ut once to the aceoni])liali- 
ment of this object. 

“ Let 'reniiessce, then, prepare thorough- 
ly and eflieiently for coining events. In the 
ineaii time; let her, jis sinH^lily us she cun, 
hold a conference W’ith her sister sluvehold- 
ing States yet in tlie Union, for the purpose 
of devising plana for the proservut ion of the 
pence of tlie hind. Fellow-citizens of Ten- 
nessee! wo entreat yon to bring yourselves 
up to the iiiugnitudo of the crisis. Look in 
the luce impending eulumities 1 ( !ivil war — 

wliut is it ? The bloodiest und darkest pages 
of liistory answer this ^|UeslioIl. To avert 
this, who would not give iiis time, his talents, 
his untiring energy — liis all '< 'I'here may ho 
yet time to accomplish every tiling. Let us 
not despair. I’lio Jlorder Slave States may 
prevent this civil war : and why shall they 
not do it 

Of course, tliosc gentlemen were, 
thongli iirieoTisciouslv, on the high 
road to oj)cn treason, Avliilher tlu?y 
all arrived ore tlio lapse of many 
^veekft. Ilow they saved their State 
from the woes of <dvil war, and ])rc- 
served licr soil from the tread of hos- 
tile armies, is already well known. 
Of the many who weakly, culpably 
allowed themselves to he beguiled or 
hurled into complicity in the crjm<3 
of dividing and destroying their coun- 
trv, there is no name wIi(?reon will 
rest a deojier, darker stigma than 
that of d<ihn l>cll. 

Conservatism liaving thus bound 
itself liaiid and foot, and cast its fet- 
tenjd and lielplcss Ibrm at tlie feet of 
rampant, aggressive treason, the re- 
sult was inevitable. An emissary 
from the Confederate traitors, in the 
person of Tlenry W. Hilliard,*® of 
Alabama, forthwith ajipeared upon 
the scene. The Legislature secretly 
adopted** a resolve that the Governor 
might or should appoint “ three Com- 
missioners on the ])art of Tennessee 
to enter into a military league with 


the authorities of the Confederate 
States, and with the authorities of 
Bucli other slaveholding States as 
ma}’^ wish to enter into it ; having in 
view the protection and defense of 
the entire South against the war 
which is now being carried on against 
it.” The Governor appointed as 
such (Commissioners Messrs. Gnstavus 
A. l[cnry, Archibald O. W. Totten, 
and AVasliingtoii Barrow; wlio lost 
no time in framing a Convention 

bc'tween tlni State of Tenness(3e and 
the Confederate States of America,” 
wliereof the vital provisions arc as 
tbllows : 

First : Uiilil tlic said State shall be- 
come a member of said Confederacy, accord- 
ing to the (Constitutions of both powers, the 
irhole militaryjorff ttnd miUhtry operations^ 
ojfcHMire and drjioftin^ of said Statv^ in the 
iniprndinfj ronjJirt ‘inth the United States^ 
shall be under the ehitf eontrol and. direction 
of the Confederate States^ upon the same 
basis, ]>rineiples and footing, as if said Stato 
wore now and iluring the interval a niem- 
her of said (Confederacy. Said force, to- 
gether with those r)f the Confederate States, 
is to be employed for tlio common defense. 

Second: 'I’lie Stale of Tennessee will, 
upon l)c<*oming a member of said (’oiitedcr- 
acy, under tlic iiermanent Const itut ion of 
said Confederal e Slates, if tbo same shall 
occur, tarnonr to said. Confederate States 
all the puhtie. propt rty^ naral stores and 
munitions of war., of wliicli slio may then 
be in jiossession, acipiired from the l.Jiited 
States, on the same terms and in the same 
manner ns the otlu-r States of said Confed- 
eracy liave done in like cases.” 

This convcutiim — concluded on the 
7tli — was submitted to the Legisla- 
ture, still ill secret session, and rati- 
fied ; ill Senate, Yeas 14; Nays C; 
absent or not voting, 5. In the House, 
Yeas 43; Nays 15; absent or not 
voting, 18. This Legislature had, on 
the preceding day, passed an ordinance 
of Secession, whereof the first two, and 
most essential, articles arc as follows : 

First: We, the people of the State of 


“Formerly a Whig member of Congress. 


”Muy 1, 1861. 
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TennesReo, waiving an expression of opinion 
as to the abstract ductrino of secession, bat 
asserting the right, as a free and independ- 
ent ])eop]e, to alter, reform or abolish our 
form of government in such mariner as wc 
think proper, do ordain and declare tliat all 
the laws and ordinances by which the State 
of Teniiessoo bocamo a niernher of the Fede- 
ral Union of the rnited States of Ainerioa 
are hereby abrogated and annulled, and that 
all obligations on onr part be withdrawn 
Ihercfroiii; and wc do hereby resnnieall the 
rights, functions an<l powers, which, by any 
of said laws and ordinances, were conveyed 
t«> the (lovernment of the United States, and 
abs(dvo ourselves from all the tdiligations, 
re,straints and duties, incurred thereto; arnl 
do hereby henceforth bcc.oino a free, sove- 
reign and independent State. 

“ ; We. furthermore, declare and 

ordain that Article JO, sections 1 and 2 of 
the Constitution of the State of Tennessee, 
which recpiires members of tlieCeiieral As- 
sembly, arnl all ollloers, civil and military, 
to take an oath to support the Coiistiliition 
of the United States, he, and the same are 
hereby, abrogated and annulled, and all parts 
of the (.'onstitiilion of tlni State of Tennessee 
making citizenship of the rnited States a 
(pialilicalion for ofliee, and recognizing the 
Constitution of the United States as the 
supreme law of this State, are, in like man- 
ner, abrogated and aimulled/’ 

Tin's OrdinaiK‘ 0 , with a pendant 
provi«liiig for the adoption of the 
Confederate Constitution, was iiouii- 
iially Rubiiiitted to a popular vote of 
the State, to he taken on the 8th of 
June ettsuing; buteudi a submission, 
after “ all the public property, mival 
stores and munitions of war” and the 
whole “ military operations, offensive 
and defensive, of the said State,” 
were placed “ under the (diief control 
Sind direction of the President of the 
Confederate Stsites,” was, of course, 
a farce.** 

“ The LcmviviUe Jonirnal of May l.'Jth, **aUl: 

“The spirit of Secession op]iears to have 
reached its culuunating point in Tennessee. 
Certainly, the fell spirit has, as yet, reached no 
higher point of oiitrageou.s tyranny. Tho whole 
of tho late procf'eding in Teimoasec h.*i.s bt*en as 
gross an outrage as ever was ])orpotrated by 
the worst tyrant of all the earth. The whole 
SecoHsion movement, on the part of tho Legisla- 
ture of that State, lias been lawless, violent and 


The network of railroads checker- 
ing the State, and especially tlie great 
line connecting Virginia, through 
Knoxville and Chattanooga, with tlie 
Cotton States, was instantly covered 
witli Rebel soldiers, and all freedom 
of opinion and expression, on the side 
of the Union, eoinjdelcly crushed out. 
Gov. Harris, on llie 21th of June, is- 
sued his proclamation, declaring that 
the vote of the 8th had resulted as 
follows : 


Ea‘<t. Tennessee. , 

Stiuimliim 

U.T.so 

yn Sp/mrutum. 
32.023 

Middle “ 

. . r)S,2ri.j 

S,10S 

We>t “ 

, . 2!U2T 

0.117 

Military Cam] )s. . . 

.. 2,741 

(none) 

Total 

. 104,013 

47,238 


But a (hinventioii of tlic people 
of East Tennessee — a region wherein 
the inunense jirejunuleraiiecof Union 
sentinient still commanded some de- 
gree of Ireedoni for Unionists — held 
at Greenville on the 1 Tth, and where- 
in thirty-one counties were represent- 
ed by d(?legates, adojited a declaration 
of grievances, wliendii they say: 

“ Wo. the ])e<»plo of East Teimossee, agiiin 
assembled in a Uonveutii>u of our delegatus, 
make tbo following declaration in addition 
to th.at lieretoforo ]>romulgated by us at 
Knoxville, on tho IJUtli and iilst days of May 
last: 

“So far as we can learn, the eloetioii hold 
in this State on the Sth <lay of tho ]>resent 
month was free, with hut fi?w exceptions, in 
no part i)f tho Slate, other than East Ten- 
nessee. I n the larger portion t»f Middle and 
West Tennessee, no sj>eeelies or diseus.sions 
ill favor of tho Uifu)!! Avero permitted.** 
Union pajiers were not. .allowed to cireidate. 
Measures were taken, in some j)arts of West 
Tennessee, in deliaiiee of the Constitution 
and laws, which allow lidded tickets, to have 


tumultuous. Tlic pretense of Piibmitlirig tho 
t)rdiiiance of Soeessi»m to tho vote of tho people 
of the State, {dllcr ]>laeing her military power 
and ru.<5onrcca at tho dispo.sal and untler tlio 
coniinand of the (^JiifeilcraLo States without any 
autliorily from tho poojde, is as bitter and inso- 
lent a mockery of popular rights as tho human 
uiiiid could invent.'’ 

“ An attempt, a short time before the election, 
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the ballots numbered in such mnniier to 
imirk mid expnso the L’li ion voters. A Dis- 
union i)a[)ei*, The j\f/eAvil/e Gazette^ in urg- 
iiig the jieople to vote :iii open ticket, de- 
clared that ‘ a thief takes a ])(>cket-book or 
elVoets an entranoo into forbidden places by 
stealthy means — a tory, iii voting, usually 
adopts pretty much the same mode of jiro- 
codure.’ Disnnionists, in many places, liad 
charge of the polls; and Union men, when 
voting, were donounoed as Lincolnlt.es and 
Abolitionists. The unanimity of the votes 
in many large counties, Adhere, hut a few 
weeks ago, the Union sentiment was so 
strong, ])n)ves beyond doubt that Thiion 
men were overawcil by the tyranny of the 
military law, and the still greater tyranny 
of a corrupt and siihsiili/od press. * * * 
Volunteers were allowe<l to vote in and out 
of the State, in llagrant violation of tlio Con- 
stitution. Urom the moment the election 
was over, and before any <letailed statement 
of the vote in the dilferent counties had 
been pulilislied, and before it was possible 
to ns(?ort.ain the result, it was exultingly 
proclaimed that Separation liad luvn carried 
by from fifty to sevonl.y th< iii.sain 1 votes. 'I'liis 
was to prepare the pnlille mind, to enable 
the Secessionists to hold p«>sses.siiin of the 
State, though lliey shouhl he in a minority. 
The final result is lo he aiinoimcisl by a Dis- 
union Ciovenior, wliose existenee depends 
upon tlie success of Secession; and im pro- 
vision is maile by law for au examination of 
the vote by <lisiiiterested piTmui.s, or even fm* 
contesting the ole<*tioii. For these and c»l her 
causes, we <Io not regard tlie result <»f the 
©loction as expressive of tlio will ofanugor- 
ity of tlie freemen of Tenne.ssoo.’’ ” 

The ])er>ple of East Teiiiiosseo -a 
mountainous, ]>astoral region, like 
jSTew Haiiipsliirc or the Tyrol, wlicre- 
iii Slavery never ]ia<l and never could 
have any Huhstantial foothoM —she 
having about one slave t<i twenty 

to hold a Union meeting nt Paris, Teiin., resulted 
in the death of two Union men — shot by llio 
Disunion i St. s; and a notir-o that Hon. Uinerson 
Mtlioridge wouM speak at Trenton, Tcnii., elicited 
the following correspondence : 

“TitKXTox, Tkn'x., April Ifi, 1801. 
“To J. 1). G. Atkixs and R. G. I’avnb- 

“Ktheridge speaks licre on Friday. Do hero 
to answer liim Friday or next day.” 

The following is tlie answer to the above : 

“Mkmimus, April HI, iSfil. 

“ Mefiarft. ; I csin't find Atkins. 

Can’t come at that time. If Ktheridge speaks 
for the South, we have no reply. If against it, 


freemen — earnestly petitioned and 
entreated permission to remain in 
the Union ; and, if the residue of the 
State were resolved to go out, then 
they fisked of it to be set off and 
(piit-claimcd, so that they might en- 
joy “the right, as a free and iiidc- 
}>ciident peo[»lc, to alter, reform, or 
abolish our form of government In 
su(?h manner as we see j)ro])er,” which 
the legislators of their State, in their 
Ordinance of Secession, had solemnly 
assorted. But they were at once gi veil 
to understand that tliis could not ])e 
granted. The right aforesaid was 
re(*.ogriizod by the Ct>nfcdoriites as 
inhering in all who sought to destroy 
the Union, not in those who essayed 
to [)reservc or adhere to it. So East 
Tennessee -i.-^oIattKl from her natural 
alli(?s by the sli/^nicliil neutrality of 
Iventucky- - was ruthles.dy traTn)»lod 
under the iron heel (d‘ the Kebellion. 
Tier bolder Unioni.4s were shot down 
like wolves, or hung by scores like 
sheep-stealing dogs ; while those more 
cautious or reticent were outlawed 
and hunted from their State. For 
weary months and yciai’s, slie lay 
lielpless and bleeding in the grasj) 
of Jier blood-thirsty foes, while thou- 
sands of hiir sons were torn from their 
homes by a merciless conseription, 
and compelled to fight and die for 
the traitorous cause they abhorred. 

our only answer in him and his hach^rs must bs 
&dd fslcd utnl bfUbsts. 11. G. Payne.” 

” Parson Ilrowulow, in his “ Exporioiices 
among the Itcbels,” says: 

“ For Separation and Representation at Rich- 
mond, Kast TennoHsee gavo 14,700 votes. 
ludf of that nnmiitr were liebrl trofips^ haring 
authwity under the Constitution to vote at any eleo 
tioa. For No Separation and No Roprcseiita- 
tioii, East Tennessee gave 3.*l,000 straight-out 
Unwn votes, with at least 6,000 quiet citizens 
deterred from coming out by threats of violence 
iumI by the presont^e of druukon troops at the 
|X)lls to insult thorn.” 
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The State of North Carolina, 
though never deliberately and intel- 
ligently hostile to the Union, became 
a inucli easier prey to the conspira- 
tors. Her Democratic Legislature — 
reconvened at Raleigh, November 
19th, 1S60 — had refused, a month 
later, to pass a l)ill to arm the State, 
thoui^h visited and entreated to that 
end by Hon. Ja(?ob Thompson, then 
a meml)cr of Mr. Ihichanan’s Cabi- 
net; and had adjourned without 
even (tailing a C\)nvcnth»n. This, as 
wo have seen, did not prevent Gov. 
Ellis taking military possession of the 
E(tderal forts near lleaufort and Wil- 
mington (^.fanuarv M), on the ])retext 
that, if h' did not do it, a mol) would ! 
Ilei )roc(tcded to reconvene the Legis- 
lature in extra sitssion, and to worry 
it into (tailing a Convention ; for 
which, an (.‘lection was duly held.”* 
T)Ut the a(tt making this call ])r»»vi- 
d(3d that the peo[>l(% wIumi electing 
delegates, might vote that the Con- 
vention should or should not nK*et. 
Tluiv i)rotited by the gracious ]>er- 
mission, and, wliile ele(*ling a Union 
Convention by an iinnienso majority, 
voted— to guard against a(.*cidents — 
that the Convention should not mettt : 
their vote — (]uite a heavy one — stand- 
ing: For holding, Aifouhst \ 

holding, 47,32»‘l: majority for No (kui- | 
vention, Col. This vote teinjau’arily 
checked all open, aggressive move- 
ments in the interest of Disunion, but 
did not arrest nor diminish the etlbrts 
of its champions. On the (*ontrary, a 
great State Rights Convention Mas 
assembled at Raleigh on the 22(1 of 
March, and larg(dy attended by lead- ! 
ing Disimionists frmn South (kirolina, 
Virginia, and other States. Its spirit 
and its demonstrations left no doubt 

Jaiuuiry 30, ISGl. 


of the fixed resolve of the inaster- 
8j)irits to take their State out of the 
Union, even in defiance of a Tnajority 
of h(-r voters. But they conejuded 
to await the. o]>portunity which South 
Carolina was preparing. This oppor- 
tunity M’as tlie taking of Fort Sum- 
ter; Avhen Gov. Ellis proceeded to 
seize tlie U. S. Branch Mint at Char- 
lotte"" and the Federal Ai-senal at Fay- 
etteville ; and tluTeu])on"‘‘ to call an 
extra session of the Legidature. This 
s(3ssi<>n cumnienced May 1st, and in 
I a fuM' days thereathn* rcjsulted in the 
]>assage of the foJloM'ing: 

“ l}y fi?i nnwiirniiitcd .mikI nnpre- 

ccilciitcd usiirj);iti«»ii <»t* j)uwc'r l»> tlic Ad- 
miiii-itnition :ir. WmsIi'iujiIou City, tlu* (lov- 
oniineiil. i>t‘ tlw Slates of Aiiicr'uai lisia 

Ik*oii sul>voi1c«] ; >(inl trltt /*, ,/y. lumor, di^^- 
nity, and wolfaro of the proply cf Norlli (’ar- 
oliiiji imiKTativrly «li*inand lliatlhoy .sliould 
ro-sist, at .mH hazards, sindi nsurpaiioii ; nml 
'irhi irt(\ iIk'Jv is an arliial state of ivvolu- 
tion c.\istin/r in North Candina, and onr sis- 
tor Stati'of Virjrinia. niahinjr (.•otnnioii cause 
with IIS, is thivaiciicd v.lth invasion hy the 
said Administration; now. therefore, 

'fhat his K.^ccllcncy, the (tov- 
crimr, l>c niilhnri/.cd to tender to Virfiinia. or 
i to the (lovennnent ttf the ( on fedcralo State**, 

\ siicli portion of oiir volunteer lorces now. or 
■ that may he lieroafter, under liis c«)inmaml, 
i as may not ho nooo.ssarv for tlie immodiato 
defense of North Carolina.'” 

The Lc^gi.-lat iire ]>roc(*eded at tmeo 
to call a (’niivcMition ; deh‘gates to he 
clecti‘d on the BJth, and th(3 Conven- 
tion to ass(*nd>]c on tlie 2tith. On 
that, day, tlie Convention assembled 
-having h(vn eh’ctcd nnehu’ the in- 
llucncc of the Fort Sumter lilferves- 
ccn<*e and of such ass(‘rtions ns are 
contained in tlie preamble just (pio- 
t(*d. !Mr. Tlminas L. Clingman, late 
of the U. S. Senate, having been 
delegated by the Lc^gislatuve to the 
(\)nled( 3 ra.tc Congress at Jfoiitgoni- 
ery, on tluj 14th, submitted to tliat 
body the folhnving : 

April 30th. April 2 2d. ” April 2Cth. 


“ December 22d. 
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“ Bcmlutioris authorizing the Governor to 
vse all the poirers of the SMe^ ciHl and 
militarg^ co/mintent with the Constitution^ 
to protti't the pt'rsous and -property of our 
citi:efh% and to maintain and defend the 
honor of Xorth Carolina, 

Wherea.^ Tlio Const, itution of tlio Unitctl 
St:iU‘S Inis becMi entiroly subverted, and its 
rroverniiient lias boeJi convened into a mili- 
tary despotism, by tlio usurpations of the 
a\d ministration of Abraliani Lincoln ; And 
whereas, the said Abraham lancoln has pro- 
imiljjated a])ro(damation declaring: the ports 
of North (\iroHini in a stale of blockade, 
and diroctin;r onr shijis en<;a,^i‘d in lawful 
commerce to bo seized ; .\inl irhtnaH, such 
inoasnrcs are, by tlio laws of civilize<l na- 
tions, only to bo resorted toa.ijaiii>ta foreif^Il 
State, and one a.itain.st whieli war has been 
declared; And whereas, N’orth (’arolina has 
210 alternative, consistent with her safety 
and honor, but to ae(‘ept tlie ]»osition thus 
assi'tned to her, as beinjif that of an inde- 
pendent and foreijjii State: 

“ Therefore, he it rci^olred. That the (»ov- 
cnior is hereby authorized to use all the 
jiowors of the State, <‘ivil and military, coii- 
Bistont with the Constitution, t<» protect the 
persons and (iroperty of our <*itizens, and to 
inMintain and defend the liuiiur of N'orth 
Carolina. 

“ A true cofiy, from the minntos of tho 
House of (hmimons of North Carolina. 

“Edwaiu) Cantwell, C. If. C.*’ 

liy siudi stalciiieiits, M’liolly un- 
coil trudictud, tlic loyalty and [Kitriot- 
i.?ia of ^S^ortli Carolina m?re, for tlie 
in< auont, utterly paralyzed. Tlie ])co- 
})le, a.'isured by tliose they bad learned 
to trust tliat tlic? Federal Goveriiiiient 
liad been utterly subverted by usurp- 
ation, and that a military despotism, 
lieaded by Abraham Lincoln, was 
making un])rovoke(l war upon tbem, 
wliicli their honor and tlieir interests 
alike reijiiired tlicni to resist, were 
passive, bewildered ainl helpless iii- 
strmiients in tlie Iniiids of tlie coii- 
hpirat()i*s. The Convention, on tlie 
very day of its assembling, passed an 
Ordinance of Secession by a unani- 
mous vote, and forthwith linked the 
eiforts and fortunes of North Carolina 
with those of the traitors, by adopting 


and ratifying the Confederate Consti- 
tution. 

It has been widely represented,' 
and, to sonic extent, believed, that 
the failure of the Peace Coiifcrciice 
or Congress, so called, with the re- 
fusal of tlie llcpubl leans to pass the 
Crittcmlen Compromise, hacked by 
President Lincoln’s Inaugural, was 
generally rei^elved throughout the 
Slave States as a declaration of war 
on the South, and, as such, rescMited 
by largo and controlling acipiisitions 
to the raidvS of the Di.sunioiiists in tho 
hitherto iinse(*ed(i(l States. The true 
view is wiiltdy diffiu'eiit from this. 
AN’^c have seen that the Virginia Con- 
vention refused, so late as April 4tli, 
by a vote of nearly two to one, to 
pass an Ordinance of Secession. 

The Aiikans.vs Convention assem- 
bled about the 1st of March ; jiiid, 
on the ICtli, was waited on by AVil- 
liam S. Oldham, a member of the 
Confederate Congress and a Coin- 
iiiissioncr from Jeliersi>ii Davis, hear- 
ing a message from that polenltite, 
dated ibircli iHli — four days after the 
adjournment of Congress, and when 
the contents of Mr. Lincoln’s In- 
augural were familiar to tlie entire 
South. The Convention listened to 
Mr. Davis’s letter, wherein he dilated 
on the identity of institutions and 
interests between his Confederacy and 
the State of Arkansas, urging the 
adhesion of the hitter to tho fomier; 
and, after taking two days to delibe- 
rate, a majority — 39 to 35 — votiul 
vot to secede from the Union. The 
Convention proceeded, liowever, to 
resolve that a vote of the peojdo of 
their State should he taken on the 
1st of August ensuing — the ballots 
reading “ Secession ” or ‘‘ Coopcrai' 
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tiuli” — tlio Convention to stand ad- 
journed to August iTtli ; wlien, if it 
slioiiJd appear that Secession had re- 
ceived a majority, this should l>e 
regarded as an instruction from their 
constituents to pass tlic Ordinaiu;c, 
■which they liad now rejected ; ainl 
so, having elected iivci deh\gates to a 
proposed * Conference of the Border 
States, at Frankfort, JCy., ^Fay 2Tth, 
the Cv)nvention stood adjourned.®* 
Yet tliis identic.iil C«)uvcntion was 
reconvened upon the reception of 
the lujws from Fort Suuiter, ami 
proceeded, with little hesitation, tt) 
])ass an Ordinance of Secession,®* 
by a vote of (>9 to 1. That Ordi- 
nance asserts that tliis Convention, 
hy resolves ado[»ted ^March 11th, had 
pledged ‘Mlie Stale of Arkansas to 
resist to the last extremity any at- 
tempt on the ]>art of such power to 
cocr<‘e any State tliat si‘(*ed('d from 
the ohl Union.-’ Tlie Ordinance 
pnu'.eeds to set forth that the Legis- 
lature of Arkansas liad, on the LSth 
of OebduT, lS3f>, l)y virtue of an- 

thoritv vested theri'in bv the Con- 

•/ «/ 

vention which framed the State (Am- 
stilntioii, adopted (‘crfain j>ropositioiis 
made to that State hy (^uigj’ess, Avliich 
prt)]iositioiis “ were freely accepted, 
ratilied, and irivvo(*ably contirmed, 
as articles of coni])act ami nnioii be- 
tween the State of Arkansas and the 
Unite<l States;" which irrcroctihlr 
com])act this Convention proceedcnl 
formally to revnh’. and annul, and to 
declare “ repealed, abrogated, and 
fully set aside,” hy the identical act 
which withdraws Arkansas from the 
Union and absolves its citizens from 
all allegiance to its Govenirncnt ! 

The meaning of this may liot bo 
understood 'without explanatitm. The 


soil or jmblic lands of Arkansas, 
before there was any such State or 
Territory, had belonged fully and 
absolutely to tlie Union, having been 
accpiired by it in the ])urchase of J.oni- 
siana. To that soil, thus ]>iirchascd 
and paid for, and the Indian title 
thereto at a s^lill further cost cx- 
tingnished, Congress had not chosen 
either to alienabi or imperil its title 
hy the creation ami adjnission of 
the State of Arkansas. As a [irere- 
rpiisite, therefori‘, of such adiMi>sion, 
sai<] State was required to enter into 
an irrevo<‘al)leconq)act never to claim 
nor exercise owners! i!p of said jniblic 
lands, until tliat title slundd he ceded 
ami conveyed, n]M»n due c(msidera- 
tloii, by tlie Fiiiou, to individual or 
other ])iircliasers. Having tlins he- 
conic a State and been admitted into 
the rnion by virtue of tills irre- 
vocable co]n])act, Arka]i>as j)roce(Mls 
to revoke tlH^ compact and seize the 
lands! 

The ‘conservatives' in the Conven- 
tiiJii— that is, tln>se wh'o were opposed 
to Secession at its earlier meeting — 
now issued an a(ldrc>s, justitying 
their <'hange of [»o>itieai by th(,‘ fact 
tliat tlie Federal (n>vernment liad 
determined to use force against the 
seceded State's, and adding : 

“ Th* Situth 'i.i '‘tnrr cintutrif;' {ind, while 
wi* aro sati>-l‘[ed that, iij) to tin* iiionuait 
when the (M)veniiiient eoininitted the lolly 
and wiekedness ol* niakinjr war mum the 
seeedeil .Slates, tlio eoiiservativo party in 
Arkansas was ljir;jri-ly in the aseendant, wo 
eannot. heKnive that lier soil U ]>ol]nteil hy a 
heinjx haso and cowardly enough to sto]) to 
consider, in eastiii" Jiis lot in the niKMiiial 
sfnijrtrlc in whieh slic is engaged, whether 
she is ‘right or wrong.’ ” 

The ‘ conservatism’ of these gentle- 
men, it seems, had not been shocked 
bv the military seizure by Secession- 


“Maith 22d. 


“May G,18G1. 
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ists, two weeks previous, of the Fede- 
ral arsenal at Napoleon,” containing 
12,000 S])ringficld muskets and a large 
amount of munitions and stores ; nor 
l)v that of Fort Smith,” also con- 
taining vain able deposits of arms, 
munitions, and Indian goods. These, 
and many kindred acts of violence 
and outrage on the side of disunion, 
luul been C'ommitted without a shaciow 
of disguise, and 'with no other excuse 
than the treason of the pcrpetrat<»rs 
— Solon Borland, late XL S. Senator, 
having led the i)arty that <*aptiire(l 
Fort Smith. ^ Coercion ’ was ab- 
liorred and execrated only when ex- 
ercised in defense of the Union. 

^Missouri was found in a most an- 
omalous condition on the breaking 
out of the great struggle*, d(?stin(Hl so 
severely to try her integrity, as w(*ll 
as that of the nation. Though her 
slaves were less than a tenth of Jier 
total po])ulation, and her real inter- 
ests were bound up in the triumjdi 
of Free Labor and the maintenance 
of the Union, yet her managing poli- 
tleiaiis, of the Calhoun or (.‘xtremc 
pro-sla very scl ux >1 , h a< I (*o n t ri \'e( I ti »r 
years to wiehl ami enjoy lier j»ower 
and patronage, hy ke(*piiig a firm 
and skillful liold on tlio machinery of 
the Democratic ])arty. Tliey liad 
thus succeeded, through a long and 
bitter canvass, in hunting Col. Thomas 
II. Benton — once the autocrat of the 
State — out <}£ the Senate, ainl, ulti- 
mately, out of jaihlie life. In ac- 
cordance with their settled jxdit^y, 
the most of them had professe<l to 
BU])])ort Senator Douglas for Presi- 
dent ill 1860 ; and, on the strength 
of their regularity as Democrats, had 
elected Claiborne F. Ja(*kson as (lov- 

April 23d. ” AprU 24th. *Van. Otli, ISCl. 1 


ernor, Thomas 0. Reynolds as Lieut. 
Governor, and a Legislature either 
thoroughly committed or easily mold- 
ed to tJieir ultimate schemes. 

Of this Legislature, the Senate liad 
instructed” its Committee on Federal 
Relations to report a hill calling a 
State Convention, which, in due time, 
became a law.” The Convention 
W’as accordingly (dioseii and held; 
but, wlieii it came to assiuiible, not 
one avowed Disunion ist was found 
among its members. Even Sterlinir 
Pri(*e, a D(»mo(*ratic ex-Governor, 
who ill due time became one of the 
ablest ami most successful of Rebel 
Gi'iicrals, lind secured bis ehx'tioii 
only by a ]u-ofession of Unimiisiu. 
Its (\>imuitte(j on Federal Relations, 
througli ifs Cliairman, Judge IJ, R. 
(ramble,” re]H)rt(‘d at length, on the 
0th of March -four days aft(‘r ISlw 
Lincoln's Inaugural had Ixieii read 
all-over tlie country — in jxiinted o])- 
j»osition to the views of the Dis- 
nnionists. After discussing the (pies- 
tionswliich agitated the country froin 
a Southern i>oint c»f view, with the 
usual c(»nij)laints of NortJicrn laiiati- 
cisni, intermeddling, and figgression, 
<*omhmming coeivion, whether ein- 
ploytMl l>y or against the secuxltxl 
States, and .warmly indorsing the 
(h'ittenden unpromise, the (Conven- 
tion, on the reportof this Gommittco, 

“7*V.!fr>/mZ, That at present, there is no 
n<1eqiiiito eaiiso to iiii|»el Missouri to dissolve 
her coniiectifin with the Federal l'ni(»n; 
hut, on the contrary, sho will labor lor such 
an adjustiiient of the existin'^ troubles as 
Avill secure peace, rights, and c<piality, to all 
the States. 

“ Tliat tlio j)cof)lo of this State 

fire devotedly atta(die<l to the institutions of 
our country, and earnestly desire tliat, hy a 
fair and uinicahlc ndjustinerit, the ]>reseiit 
euuses of disai'recnient may bo removed, 

** Jan. 1 Cth. Afterward uiado Governor. 
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tlio Union perpetuated, and pcaee and har- 
mony restored between tlio North and the 
Soutli.” 

And licrciipon the ConvcTitinn ad- 
journed’® to tlio tliird Monday in 
December, after appointing seven del- 
egatc;s to the proposed Border-State 
Convention, and a Coniniittcc with 
pow’cr to call an earlier meeting of 
this body, if deemed necessary. 

Tlic Legislature, however, remain- 
ed in session, completely ii ruler the 
control of Gov. Jackson and his Dis- 
union allies; and one of its most 
notable a(*is proviih^d a metropolitan 
police for the city of St. Louis, under 
the control <»f live (kunmissioriers, to 
be aiipointcd by the Governor; wlio, 
of coui'sc, took care that a decided 
majority of them slionld be Seces- 
sionists. Thus, the practical control 
of the chief city of tli(i State, and of 
the entire ]\Iissouri valhw, was seized 
by the enemies of the Union. 

Fort Sumter having been <*ai)tured, 
and a most insulting, detiaiit refusal 
returned by Gov\ Jackson to the 
President’s re<piisition f )r troops, he 
pr()ce(?ded ** to eall an extra session of 
his Legislature, to begin Ifay 2d, 
“for the ])urposc of enacting such 
laws and ado])ting sucli measures as 
may he necessary for the more per- 
fect organization and cquijimcnt of 
the Militia of this State, and to raise 
money and such other means as may 
he required to ])hice the State in a 
proper attitude of defense.” Orders 
were issued by his Adjutant-General, 
Hough, to file Militia officers of the 
State, to assemble their respective 
commands May 3d, to go into cncanq)- 

“ Murch 22d. ** April 22d. 

** or tlio 1 1 4,005 slaves bold in 1 800 in the cn- 
tii-o State, no less tlian 50,280 were held in twelve 
Counties atrctchiiig along tho Missouri river; 
viz: Boone, 5,034; Callaway, 4,527; Cliariton, 


meiit for a week. The Legislature 
having been on that day reconvened 
by him, the G()venior transmitted 
to it a Message, denouncing the Pre- 
sident’s call for tro()])s as “ unconsti- 
tutional and illegal, teiuliug toward 
a consolidated despotism.” Though 
he did not venture, di:*(*('tly, to ad- 
vocate s(?ct‘ssion, he did all lie (*ould 
aiul dariMl to ]u*oiiiote it ; urging the 
Legislature to appropriate a largo 
sum to arm the IState and ]»laee it in 
a posture of didense. He said : 

“ Our intiTc-sts jiinl syTiipnlliic'^ aiv idonti- 
(‘;il with tlioso of iht* sl:ivi-ln)ldiiig Striti'S, 
and LL-eessarlly imitcoiir di\stiny w it !i theirs. 
The siiiiilarily ol niir soeial and poliiical in- 
stitutions, j>iir indnstrial interests, (»nr sym- 
pathies. h;ddtsnnd tastes, onr eoninion ori- 
friii, territorial conti^^nity, all eonenr in point- 
ing out onr duty in regard to tlio sojiaratioii 
now taking place hetweeii the iStates ol'lho 
old Federal I'nion.” 

The L(?gislature ohst^pnously obey- 
ed his behests ; giviiig him, so far as 
it could, the entire control of the 
military and ]>ectiiiiarv resources of 
the State. 

Had not tlu^se machinations been 
countervailed, Jlissouri would have 
soon fallen as helplessly and ]>assively 
into the hands (d* tlu^ Con1(‘(Ierates 
as did Nortli Carolina or Arkansaa. 
JlcVshiveliolders, though imt numer- 
ous, constituted her political and so- 
cial aristocracy. Tlicy were largo 
landholders, mainly settled in the 
fertile counties ’■‘'stretched along both 
banks of the AFissouri river, through 
the lieart of the State, and exerting a 
potent control over the ])oorer, less 
intelligent, and less influential pio- 
neers, who thinly oversi)read tlic ru- 
ral counties north and soutli of them. 

2,837; Clay. 3,450; Cooper, 3,800; Howard, 
5,SK9; .Taokson, 3,1)44; Lafaytdto, (5.307; Pike, 
4,050; ri.atte, 3,313 ; St. Charles, 2, 1 S 1 ; Saline, 
4,870. Probably two-thirds of all tho slaves in 
tlio State wore held within 20 miles of that river. 
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The niercantile aristocracy of St. 
Louis was predominantly devoted to 
their snj)posed interests and docile to 
tlicir (‘ommaiids. But for St. Louis 
on one sidci and Kansas on tlie other, 
Missouri could scarcely have heen 
saved. But Kansas had a population 
whom tlie rou^li ex[)(?riences of pre- 
vious years had educated into deadly 
Iiostility to the Slave Power ; while 
St. Lo ]v>ssossed, ill her lilierty- 
loviiig (lernians, in her intelligent 
and mu'onipromising citi/ens of east- 
ern lineage, and in The A7. Lo^Tm 
DchUienit — a journal of high charac- 
ter and extensive influence, which 
could neitlier hi? bought nor fright- 
ened info ri*creancy to the int(»res<s 
of Free Labor — llic elements of pow- 
erful resistance to the meditated trea- 
son. Although the Governor had so 
promjitly and abusivi'ly re|)elled Pre- 
sident Lincoln's nupiisition, a full 
regiment had been raised by (/ol. 
Frank P. Blair, while four others 
were in ]»rocess of formation in St. 
Loui'i, within ten days from the issue 
of the Pre.-ident’s call. 

Tlie Federal Arsenal in AVestern 
Missouri was loirated at Liberty, Clay 
County, in the midst of astrongly jiro- 
Shivery jiopulatioii. As it had been 
often ro])bcd with inijiunity to arm 
the ‘ Ihiriler Bulfians’ for their re- 
peated raids into Kansas, it was natu- 
rally su])])osed that it might now be 
drawn upon for its entire contents in 
behalf of what was essentially tlie 
Bamo cause. Accordingly, on the 
20th, it was s(?ized by a strong force, 
and the guns and munitions therein 
depositc<l carried off to arm and equip 
the gathering hosts of treason. 

Blit the Federal Arsenal at St. 
Louis had a garrison of several hun- 
dred regulars, under the command of 


Capt. Nathaniel Lyon, who promptly 
made airaiigcments, not to destroy, 
hut to proteiJt and defend, its stores 
of arms and munitions. During the 
night of the 2oth of April, the great 
bulk of these were quietly but rapid- 
ly transferred to a steamboat, and 
removed to Alton, III., w^lience they 
were mainly conveyed to Springfield, 
the capital of that State, foiling the 
Secessionists, who were organizing a 
‘ State Guard’ in the vicinity with a 
view to tlu'ir (*apture, and who had, 
for several days, been eagerly and 
hopefully awaiting the right moment 
to secure these arms. Having thus 
sent away all that W(?re not necd(‘d, 
(^apt. Lyon and Col. Blair, on the 
morning of .Sfay lOth, suddenly sur- 
rounded the State (inard at Cam]) 
Jackson, at the liead ot* C,0o0 armed 
Unionists and an effective battery, 
and demanded their surrender — al- 
lowing half an hour for conqdianco 
with this peremptory request. (Jen. 
D. M. Frost, ill Ciunmand of the 
cam]), being completely siir])rised, 
had no alternative hiit comj)lianco. 
Twenty eannon, twelve hundred new 
riiics, several clK^sts of muskets, large 
quantities of ammunition, etc., most 
of win ('ll laid recently heen received 
from the Baton Kouge Arsenal, now 
in Confederate hands, were among 
the ‘ spoils of victory.’ 

TIic news of this exploit preceded 
the return of the Unionists from the 
camp to the city ; and the chagrin of. 
tlie embryo Rebels impelled them to 
proceed from insults to violence. At 
length, one of the Unionist n?gi- 
ments (Gennan) were impelled to 
fire upon its assailants, wlien twenty- 
two persons fell dead — one of them 
a woman. A furious excitement was 
aroused by this tragedy, but inquiries 
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established tlie endurance and furbear- 
ance of the volunteers, so long as pa- 
tieii(?e was a virtue. 

The rage and liate of the Seces- 
sionists were intensified by this se- 
rious blow ; but they took care not to 
provoke furtlior collision. Tlie uii- 
qnestioiicd fa(jt that tlie streets and 
alleys of the dis(M)infited State 
Guard’s ‘ Camp Jackson’ were named 
after Davis, Beauregard, et(*., was not 
needed to prove tlie traitorous (char- 
acter i )f t he organization. Cayit. Lj’on 
was made Brigadier-(ioneral of tlie 
First Brigade of Missouri Yoliinteeis. 

Gen. William S. ITarin^y n^turned 
from the East to 8t. Louis <ni the 
1 2th, and took command of the Unnm 
forces. Kine days thereafter, he en- 
tered into a tnuce or compact with 
Gen. Sterling Pric(3, whereof the ob- 
ject was the paciti(*ation of Missouri. 
Blit this did not prevent the traitors 
from hunting and shooting Unionists 
in every part of the State where 
Slavery and treason were locally in 
the ascendant — thousands having 
been driven in terror from their 
homes before the end of May. Some 
of them wore served with notices 
from one or another of the secret 
societies of Rebels overspreading the 
State. In at least one instance*, a 
citizen was arrested and sent to Jef- 
ferson City, to be tried by (^ourt 
Martial on a charge of raising a 
Union company; and, on the 22d, 
the American flag was taken down 
from its statf in front of the Post 
Office in St. Joseph, and the authori- 
ties of that city (in the Northwest 
corner of the State) formally resolved 
that no American flag should be 
planted witliin its limits. Gen. llar- 
ney’s compact with Price, proving a 


protection to treason only, ■was repu- 
diated at Washington, and Gen. 
Harney Jiimself supei’seded in the 
command of the department hy Gen. 
Lycm. 

Gov. Jackson thercnpoiP® issued a 
circular, professing to regard the 
Harney cuinj)a(rt as still in force, and 
insisting that ‘Mhe people of Mi.-souri 
should be permitted, in peace and sc- 
(uirity, to (hicide upon tli(;ir future 
course ; that they could not be subju- 
gated,” et(i., et(‘. Very soon,®* an in- 
terview was had, at St. Louis, lictwceu 
Gen. Price, on behalf of the (b»vern- 
or, and Gen. Lyon and Col. Bhiir, on 
the sifle of the Union; whereat (ien. 
I'rice dimianded, as a vital condition 
of peace, that no PVderal troojis 
should be stationed in, or allowed 
to j>ass through, the State. Gen. 
Lyon })eremy>lorily rcfnscHl compli- 
anee. Jackson and Brice returned 
that night to Jefferson City; and the 
next morning brought tidings to St. 
L(Miis that the Gasconade railroad 
bridge had been burnt, as also a por- 
tion of the bridge over the Osage 
river, and the telegra})h an ires cut, 
under the direction of a son of the 
Governor. On the hack of this came 
a proclamation from Jackson, calling 
out 00 , 01)0 State Militia to rejH‘l Fed- 
eral invasion, and closing as follows: 

“Til issiiinjr this prodaination, T ImM it to 
he iiiy most solemn duty to reiiiiml you that 
Missouri is still tine of the L'nited States; 
that the I’xetMitive department of the Srato 
(lovernmont does not arropto to itself tho 
power to dislnrh tJiat relation; that power 
has heen wisely vested in the Convention, 
which will, at the ]>roper lime, exjiress your 
sovereifTii will ; uml that, meanwhile, it is 
your duty to obey all constitutional re(]iiire- 
inenta of the Federal Oovernineiit. Jhit it 
is equally duty to advise you that yoi/r 
jirnt allegiancA' is due to your oirn State, and 
that you are under no oblijjfation whatever 


” Juno 4th. 


*Juno 11th. 
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to obey the nn constitutional edicts of the 
military des])otisiti which has introduced it- 
self at Wushiii{;ton, nor submit to the iiifa- 
inoiis aiul doi;?rading sway of its wicked miu- 
ious in tills State. No brave-hearted Mis- 
sourian will obey the one or submit to the 
other. JUise^ then^ and drite out itjnomini- 
oa^hj the inraders^ who liavo dared to dese- 
crati‘ the soil which your labors have made 
fniinul, and which is consecrated by your 
homes.” 

Tims, though Missouri had authori- 
tatively and overwhelmingly refused 
to leave the Union, her Governor 
made war upon it, and, mustering all 
the forees of Slavc^ry and treason, 
])roeceded openly to cast in his and 
their lot with thefortiines of the Great 
llehellion. 

IvKNriTKV, despite the secret aflili- 
ation of lier leading politicians witli 
the trait(»rs, whom many of them 
ultimately joined, refused from the 
outset, through the authetitie action of 
her ])eo])le, to unite her fortunes with 
those of the T{(?hel]ion. Thougli she 
had, for some y(.*ars, heen a ‘Demo- 
cratic!’ State — casting her Presiden- 
tial vote for Bnchanan and Ilreckin- 
ridg(‘, in ISoG, by some seven thon- 
sand iiiajority'*'’ — the cloven foot of 
treason had no sooner l)ccn exhibited, 
by the disruj)tion of the Democrat ie 
party at Charleston, than her peo])le 
gave ninnistakaldo notice that they 
would a<‘(|uiesce in no such purpose. 
Her State Election occurred not 
long afterward,®" when Leslie (^oinhs, 
‘Union’ candidate for Clerk of her 
liighest Court (the only office filled at 
this el(!ction by the general vote of the 
State), was chosen by tlic magniticent 
majority of 23,‘223 over his leading 

“ Ibidiaiian 74,G12; b'illiiioro G7,410; Fro- 
inont 314. “ Augu.st C, 1 8(i0. 

” Combs OBjlG.*! ; M'Clurty (Breckinridge) 
44,94 2 ; Bolling (Douglas) 10,97 1 j llupkina (Lin- 
ooln) 829. 


competitor, and 11,423 over the com- 
bined votes of all” others. If Maj. 
Breckinridge had been made their 
candidate for President by tlie bolt- 
ers with any idea of thereby sod mring 
‘ the home of ITenry Clay’ from her 
loyalty, that hope was ill-grounded, 
as the Presidential election more con- 
clusively demonstrated — Bell and Ev- 
erett carrying the State by a large 
pi 11 rali ty Y (?t 1 1 cr Democratic G( )v- 
ernor, ]\Iagoflin,®“ though he forcibly 
]m)tested against the headlong im- 
petuosity wherewith South Candina 
])ersistcd in dragging the S()ulh into 
Disunion — summoned her” Legisla- 
ture to nu?(?t in extra session, and, 
on its assemliling,” addressed ti» it a 
Jfessage, urging the c*all of a State 
Convention, wluTein he premises that 

“■Wo, tlie pco]»lo of tho riiitod States, nro 
no lonjrcr one people, united ainl friendly. 
T1 u 5 tics of fraternal love and concord, 
wlindi orn*e bound ns togetlicr, :ire smi- 
dored. Tlionfib tlio L’nion of the States 
may, by tlic al»stract reasoning of a <*lass, ho 
con.strued .still to c.xist, it is really and prac- 
tically — to an extent, at least — fatally im- 
p.aired. Tlio confederaey is rapidly resolv- 
ing itsi'lf inP) its original integral part.s and 
its loyal nicinbcr.s are intent u[)on (MUitnict- 
ing wholly new relaticms. ReliieTant as wo 
iiiiiy bo to realize tlio dread calamity, tlio 
gre.at fact of revolution stares ns in the face, 
deiiiuiKls recognition, and wdll pot he theo- 
rized away. Nor is tbo worst yet told. 
We arc not yet encouraged to hope that tlii.s 
revolution will bo bloodless. A i^ollisitni of 
arms has even oc^curred between the Federal 
(Joveriiment and tlio untliorities of a late 
member of the I’nion, and the issue threat- 
ens to involve tlie wdiole country in fratrici- 
dal war. It i.s under these eircuiristances 
of peculiar gloom that you have been suni- 
ni<»ned. * + * In view of the imrtial dis- 
ruption of the Union, the pcccssion of eight 
or ten States?, the establishment of a South- 
ern Confederated Republic, and the adminis- 

“ Bell GG, 058; Breckinridge 53,113 ; Douglas 
25,G51; Lincoln 1,3G4. 

*• Elected in 1859. See page 310. 

** December 27, 1800. " January 17, 18GL 
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tratlon of this Governinent upon tlio princi- 
])lea of tlio Ctiiciigo Platform — a condition of 
our country, most likely, near at liand — what 
attitude will Kentucky liold, and Ijy virtue 
of w'liat authority sliall her external relations 
he determined? Herein are involved issues 
of nicMiientons consecpiencu to the people. It 
is of vital importance to our own safety and 
domestic, pence tliat tlieso (piestions he solved 
in accordance with the will of a nnyority of 
our people. * • * The ordinary departments 
of the (lov’erninent are veste<l with no power 
to conduct tlie State throujzh such a revolu- 
tion. Any attf!in]>t, hy eitlier of these de- 
partments, to change om* present external 
relations, would involve a usurpation of j»ow- 
er, and mi^ht not oommand that confitleiice 
and secure the unanimity so essential to our 
internal safety.” 

The lA'gislature heard hitii patient- 
ly, hilt refused to follow liiiii. It de- 
clined to eall a State (hmvention,hiit 
proposi‘d instead a ^sational Conven- 
tion to revi.se the Federal ])a(‘t, and a 
‘ Peac'e Conference’ at Wasliingtoiij 
whic.li latter was duly lield, as wc 
have already seen. No action look- 
ing to Disunion could lx? extracted 
from that Legislature, which ad- 
journed soon afterward. Aiul, though 
the Secessionists sought to atone for 
their pan city of numbers by preter- 
natural activity, especially tlirough 
their secret organizations, as ^ Tvnights 
of the (Tolden Circle,’ etc., and called 
a ‘ State Rights’ Convention, to meet 
at Frankfort on the 22d of Alafcli, 
hy a secret circular, wherein they as- 
Bumed that Disunimi was an accoiu- 
plished fact, nothing of importance 
had been eftected by them when the 
roar of the batteries encircling Fort 
Sumter called the nation to arms. 

Gov. Jlagoffin, having refused, with 
insult, to respond to the President's 
call tor Militia to maintain the Union, 
Bummoned the Legislature to meet 
once more, in extra session, assign- 
ing, as one reason therefor, the ne- 
cessity of promptly putting the State 
in a complete position for defense. 


Ills call was issued April IStli; and, 
on the evening of that day, an im- 
mense Union meeting was ludd at 
Louisville, whereof James Guthrie, 
Archibald Dixon, and other ‘con- 
servatives,’ wtu’c the luaster-sidrits. 
This meeting resolved against Seces- 
sion, and against any forcible resist- 
ance thereto - in favor of arming the 
State, and against using lu'r arms to 
put down thcrani])ant tnuiscui at that 
moment ruling in Baltimore as well 
as in Richirioiid, and o.4('ntationsly 
preparing for a speedy rush u|)on 
Wiishington. Two of its resitlves 
will sutHciently exhibit the incoiise- 
qiieiure and unreason of this species 
of conservatism: viz: 

Firftf: That, ns tlio Confodo- 
rato Status liavu, hy overt acts, coinmuiifed 
war n^uinst tlio I’nitud Status, witluuit ooii- 
sultatioii with Kentucky and thuir sister 
Southern Status, Kuntneky vusurvus to her- 
self tlio rijrht to chonsc her own ]>osition; 
and that, while lior natural syinjiatliiis aro 
W’ith those wln> have a common interest in 
tho proteotioii of Slavery, she still aeknowl- 
eiljres her loyalty and fealty to the (lovern- 
ineiit of tho I’niled States, whieli slie will 
olieeiTnlly render until that Government 
boc<»inos a!;;iressive, tyrannical, and roj^nird- 
less of our rijrhts in slave i>roperty. 

“ Sfrotnl : That the Naiional (.Jovermnent 
should he tried hy its acts; and that tho 
several Slates, as its ])eers in tlieir appropri- 
ate s]dieres, will hold it to a rijri<l aeeomit- 
ahility, and reipiiiv tliat its acis sliould ho 
fraternal in their otVorts to brinj' back tho 
I seceded States, and not sanguinary or eoer- 

Thc ri»d-lu)t bsdli; fired into Sumter 
hy the traitors had hardly cooled, 
when Kentucky Unionism insulted 
the common-sense and nauseated the 
loyal stomach of the Nation by this 
astounding drivel. The consetpietufes 
may well be imagined. Not a single 
Kei)el in all the State was induced 
hy it to relax his cflTorts in behalf of 
slavcholding treason ; and men, mu- 
nitions, and supplies were openly, and 
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almost daily, dispatched to the mus- 
tering Itebel hosts in the South and 
Southeast ; while, for months, noth- 
ing was done by that State for tlie 
cause of tlie Union. The first regi- 
ment of Kentuckians raised for the 
Union armies was encamped on the 
free side of the river, in deference 
to urgent representations from pro- 
fessed Unionists and to Kentucky’s 
pro(d ain led n ciitrali ty. 

The meeting furtlier resolved: 

“ Eighth : Tliat w^look to tlic ynunj? iiion 
of the Kentucky State (iruarcl as the bul- 
warks of the safety of our Ooinnion wealth ; 
anti we conjure them to reinenil)er that, they 
are iile(ljre«l e<inally to fitlelity to the United 
States and to Kentucky.” 

Tliat ‘ State Guard,’ organized by 
Gen. Simon E. Euckner, under the 
auspices of Gov. Magoffin, became a 
mere recruiting and drilling cunven- 
ieuee of the Uebel chi els — its mem- 
bers being dispatclied soiitliward so 
fast as ripened for their intended 
service. Ultimately, having corrupt- 
ed all he could, Euckner followed 
them into the camp of open treason," 
and was captured at the head of a 
portion of tlieui at the taking of 
Fort Donelson. 

TIio Legislature having reassem- 
bled, “ Magoffin read them another 
lectuj’e in tlie interest of the lle- 
bellion. Tlie Union was gone — the 
Confederacy was a fixed fact — it 
would soon be (jomposed of ten, and 
perhaps of thirteen, States ; Presi- 
dent Lin(!oln -was a usurper, mad 
with sectional hate,” and bent on 
subjugating or exterminating the 

Thi LminviUe Jimrntd of Sopt. 27th do- 
noiinc'od the treaclicry of Buckner in the fol- 
lowing terms : 

“ Away with your pledges and assurances— 
with your protostalions, apologies, and pro<;la- 
mations, at once and altogether! Away, parri- 
cide I Away, and do penance forever!— bo 


South. Hie Federal Government 
was rolling up a frightful debt, 
which Kentucky would not choose 
to lielp pay, etc., etc. Whereupon, 
he again urged the call of a Con- 
vention, with a view to State inde- 
pendence and self-protection. 

Hie Legislature had been chosen 
in 1850, and had a Democratic mar 
jority in either House, but not a Dis- 
union majority. It could not be in- 
duced to call a Convention, nor even 
to favor such neutrality as Magoffin 
proposed. Y et 1 le presumed to issue * ^ 
a Priu'lamation of Neutrality, de- 
nouncing the war as a ‘MioiTid, mi- 
iiatiiral, lamentable strife,” forbid- 
ding either the Union or the Con- 
federate (Livernmont to invade the 
soil of Iveutiicky, and interdicting 
all “hostile demonstrations against 
either of the aforesaid sovereitjntieH'^ 
by citizens of that State, “ whether 
incorporated in the State (Liard or 
otherwise.” Had he been an auto- 
crat, this miglit have proved effectual. 
Eutthe Legislature refused to indorse 
his Proclamation ; refused to vote him 
Three Millions wlierewith to arm 
the State;” and so amended tlie 
Militia Law as to recpiire the ‘ State 
(fuard’ to swear allegiance to the 
Union as well as to Kentucky. 
Senator Lovell H. Ilousseau" among 
others, spoke ” decidedly, boldly, in 
ojiposiliou to all projects of Dis- 
union or scTrii-Disunion ; saying : 

“When Kentucky goes down, it will l»ein 
blood. J.et tlnit bo undor>tood. »Slio will 
not go ns other States have gone, l^et 
tho responsibility rest on you, wliero it be- 

shriven or bo slain — uwny! You have loss 
pulliation than Attila — loss boldness, magna- 
nimity, and nobleness than Corioluiius. Y on are 
the pienodict Ariiohl of the dayl You aro tho 
Catiline of Kentucky I Go, then, miscreant 1” 

April 28th. "May 20th. 

" Since, a gallant Union QeuoraL May 22d. 
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lon^fl. It is ftll your work, and whatever 
h.'ippoiw will he your work. We have more 
rif;lit to defend our Government than you 
liave to overturn it. Many of us are 
sworn to support it. Let our fjood Union 
brctliren at the South stand their i^round. 
1 know tliat many patriotic hearts in the 
seceded States still heat warmly for the old 
Union — the old fhiff. The time will coiiio 
when we shall all he together a^ain. 'J'he 
politieians are liavin}; their day. people 
will yet have theirs. I have an ahidinj? 
confidence in the rUjht^ and 1 know this 
Secession niovement is all Avrong. There is, 
in fact, not a single substantial reason for it. 
If there is, 1 should he glad to hear of it. 
Our Government has never oj)pressed us 
with a feather's weight. The direst oppres- 
sion alone could justify what has brought 
all our ]>resent sullering up«»n us. May God, 
in 11 is mercy, save our glorious Republic !** 

The Legislature atljouriied on the 
24tli — tlic Senate liaving just resedved 
that 

“ Kentucky will not sever connection wdth 
the National (iovernnient, nor take up arms 
fur either belligerent party ; but arm lierself 
for the ])reservation of peace within her 
l>orders;’* and tendering tbeir services as 
mediators to elloct a just and honorable 
peace. 

Eev. Robert J. Breclvinridge — 
always a devoted Unionist, hocause 
'never a devotee of Slavery — in an 
address at Cineinnati, one year later, 
declared that Kentueky was saved 
from the hlack ahyss by lier prox- 
imity to loyal Oliio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, whose Governors, it was 
known, stood pledged to send ten 
thousand men each to the aid of her 
Unionists whenever the necessity tor 
their presence should he indicated. 
Had she been surrounded as Tennes- 
see and North Carolina were, she 
must have fallen as tliey did. She 
would have so fallen, not because a 
majority of her people wore disloyal, 
but because the traitors were better 
organized, more dotorinined, inoi’e 
belligerent, and bent on success at 
any cost. 

Tliey would have succeeded, be- 


cause tlic behests of the slavehulding 
caste are habitually accepted and 
obeyed as law in eveiy slaveliolding 
community. 

An election for delegates to the 
proposed “Reace Convention” was 
h(?ld May 4th, and resulted in an 
iinincnsc Union majority ■ T.OfK) in 
Louisville, and over 5ff,000 in the 
State. The Seeessionists, «ascertain- 
ing tlieir numerical weakii(*ss, and 
nnwilling to expose it, withdrew 
their tickets a few days previously, 
and took no ]>art in the election. 

The “ Peace C»)nvcnlion” assem- 
hled May 2Tth ; hut Virginia, at 
whose instance it was called, sent no 
delegates, and none were ])re>ent hut 
from Kentucky, sa\e four Iroiii Mis- 
souri and one from Ti*nmNsee. John 
J. Crittenden presided. Among the 
delegates were some who have since 
j)roved traitors ; but tlie great ma- 
jority wore earfiestly devoted to the 
tlnu)n. And yet, this Cmivention 
failed to assert the iin])crative duty 
of obedience to its constituted au- 
thority, without which tlic Union is 
but a name for anarchy. It depre- 
cated civil war as ahliorreiit and 
ruinous, and exliorted tlie ])f'oj»lo to 
“ hold fast to that sheet aiidior of 
repiihlii'an liberty, the jirinciple that 
the will of the majority, constitution- 
ally and legally expi-essed, must gov- 
ern yet failed to charge those who, 
defying tliis iirincijile, were plunging 
the mIioIo land into confusion and 
carnage, with the full responsibility 
of their acts, or to call on the people 
to i)ut them down. It still harped 
on the wrongs of the South, ihongh 
condemning her rebellion ; exhorted 
the North to “ discard that sectional 
and unfriendly spirit, which has^con- 
tributed so much to inflame the 
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feelings of the Southern people;” 
proposed a voluntary Convention of 
all the States, to devise “measures 
of pcaeeable adjustment and indi- 
cated what those measures should he, 
by gravely recommending 

“ FI rut : That Coiifjrcas shall at onoe pro- 
jioso snch l•^>^stitlll^oIlal luniMiduiciitsaH will 
secure to slavelioldors their le^al rights, and 
allay tlu'ir apprehensions in regard to pos- 
Bible encroa<*li incuts in the future. 

^'‘t^rcoud: If this should fail to brinjj 
about, the results so desirable to us, and st> 
esstuilial to t he best hopes of our country', 
then let a voluntary (,’ou volition he called, 
roinjiosed of delepites from the ])e<»t)lo of 
all the States, in whieh measures of peace- 
able adjustment may be devised and adopted, 
and the nation re'icued from the continued 
horrors ami calamities of civil war.” 

Whiltj ‘cotiscM’vatives’ were tlins dis- 
coursing, tlio hohh^r traitors went on 
arming and drilling, until the south- 
western half of the State was virtu- 
ally subject to tlicir sway; while, from 
every (piartor, troops were forwarded 
to their armies in the field ; and thetri- 
iimphtmt Sece.ssionists of Tennessee, 
from their grand camp at Naslivillc, 
were threatening to open the road to 
Louisville, wlieiice supjdies were not 
sent tliLMii so freely as th(\y deemed 
required by their needs or their 
dignitv. 

TJie climax was reached wlicn^ 
Gen. Buckner proedairned that he 
had entered into a compact with 
Gen. ^LrClellan, commanding the 
Federal department of the Ohio, 
whcriiby the latter stipulated that no 
TTiiion troops should press the soil of 
Kentucky, whicli State should ho 
sustained in lier chosen attitude of 
neutrality ; and, in case ‘ the South ’ 
should ]>laut an army on her soil, 
Kentucky should he required to 
show them out — if they did nojt go, 
or, if she failed to expel them, then 


the United States might interpose; 
hut our forces must he witlidrawn so 
soon as the Rebels had been expelled 1 
Gen. McClellan promptly denied that 
he had made any such treaty — or, in 
fact, any treaty at all. He had had 
an interview with Buckner, at the 
request of the latter, w'ho had i>roin- 
ised to drive out any Confederate 
force that should invade Kentuciky — • 
that was all. No doubt remained 
that Buckner had drawn hirgelv 
on his imagination ; pnKJaiming, as 
agreed on, muc.h that he had scarcely 
ventured to propose. 

Gov. Magoffin having a])j)ointcd 
July 1st as tlie day for electing 
Kej>rescutati\'es in Congress, in defer- 
ence to tJie J^resident’s call of aii 
j Extra S(.‘ssion, the election was held 
aecordingl y, and resulted in the clioico 
of mne Unionists to one Seta^ssioiiist 
(II. C. Burnett, who lied to the Reb- 
els, after serving through the called 
session.) Tlie vote of the State 
showed an aggi’(*gat(j of 03,3tio for the 
‘ Union’ to 36, 995 for the Secession 
candidates, giving a majority of 
55,370 for the former. And this 
election was held when no Federal 
soldier trod the soil of Kentucky ; 
under a Governor at heart with the 
Rebels; and after every effort had 
b(jen exhausted towdii her to the side 
of treason. The Southern frenzy 
had affected but a small minority of 
licr i^coplc ; while tlie terrorism 
wliich hatl coerced so many States 
into suhmission to the will of the 
conspirators was rendered powerless 
by the proximity of loyal and gallant 
comimmities. Kentucky voted as 
nearly every Slave State would have 
done, but for tlie amazing falsehoods 


'’June lOtl), 1861. 
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which were diffused among their 
people, while none dared to contra- 
dict them — while thousands dared 
not be loyil to their country, because 
the more reckless minions of the 


Slave Power stood ready to execute 
its condign vengeance on all who 
dared oppose its darling project, or 
who should in any manner dispute 
its sway. 


XXXL 

THE FOECES IX CONFLICT. 


Mr. JiCFFRRSON Davis, in his Spe- 
cial Message to his (!Jongress,* wherein 
he asserts that war has been declared 
against the Confederate hv Presiflent 
Lincoln’s Proclamation of April loth, 
herctoft>re given, with more plausi- 
bility asserts that the Democratic 
party of the Free States stands pub- 
lit;! y ct)mmittcd to the principles 
which justity the st'cession anil con- 
federation of the Slates (»wiiing his 
sway, by its reiterated affirmation 
and adoj)tion of “the Resolutions (»f 
’98 and ’99,’"® and that the wliolc 
country had ratiiicd this committal 
by large majorities, in the r(?tdection 
as President of Mr. tletferstm, in the 
fii*st election of Mr. Matlison, and in 
the election of Gen. Pierce. Assum- 
ing this as a basis, Mr. Davis hat! no 
difliculty in convincing those whom 
he more immediately addressed, that, 
for his confederates to surprise, cap- 
ture, or otherwise obtain, through the 
treachery of their custodians, the 
forts, arsenals, armories, custom-hous- 
es, mints, su)>treasui*ics, etc., etc., t>f 

* Montgomery, April 29, 1801. 

* TIo snys: 

“From a period as early as 1198, there had 
existed in all Uie States a party, almost uuinter- 
niptudly in the n^jority, based upon tho creed 
that each State was, in the last resort, tho sole 
juilge^ as well of its wrongs as of tlio nioile and 
measure of redress. ♦ ♦ ♦ The Democratic 


the Dnion, in their respective States 
— even (as in tlie case of North Caro- 
lina and Arkansas) those which liad 
not setteded — was a jioacefnl, rt*giilar, 
legitimate, legal pr<»cedure ; while to 
resist such s}>t»liatit)n anti maintain 
tlie rigid of tlio Union to possess and 
control the property it had created 
and hitherto enjoyed, was iinjiisti- 
iiablc aggression and un])rovt»ked 
war. Mr. Lincoln (said ^Ir. Davis) 
had no constitutional right to issue 
“the declaration of war against this 
Confederacy Avliicli has ]»rompted me 
to convoke you.” It was his duty to 
have tjuietlv let the Confederates help 
themselves, by virtue of shot and 
shell, to such ]>ortioii8 of the ]n*op- 
erty of tho Union as they sliould see 
iit to tiuicli and take. In fact, this 
whole Message, like several which suc- 
ceeded it, evinces the coiistuoiisiiess of 
its author that he had no longer to 
square liis assertions hy wliat was 
regarded, out of tlic Confederacy, as 
historic trutli, or his deductions by 
what the civilized world had estab- 

party of the United States repeated, in its siic- 
cosshil canvass of 18:>8, the declaration, made in 
nnmcroTis previous political contests, that it 
would faitlifiilly abide by and npliold tho prin- 
ciples laid down in the Kentucky and Virginia 
iK'gisluturos of [1798 and] 1799, and that it 
wlopts those principles as constituting one of th* 
main foundations of its political creed.’’ 
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lislied as tlie dictates of human rea- 
son. Thus, lie docs not hesitate to 
assert that 

“In the Tnftugural Address delivered by 
President Lincoln, in March last, ho asserts 
a maxim, which he plainly deems to be nn- 
deniable, tliat the theory of the Constitu- 
tion re<iuiros, in all cases, that the iiuyority 
shall f^oveni.” * * * * 

“The climate and soil of the Northern 
States soon proved iin]iropitioiis to the con- 
tinuance of Slave Labor; while, the reverse 
heiiif^ the case at the South, + * * the NTorth- 
ern States consulted their own interests by 
selUnfj their Slaven to the South- aud proliib- 
itimj Slavery within their limitit." 

Now, not onc-fiftli of the slaves 
held in the Northern States, just be- 
fore or at the time they rcs]ic(‘tively 
abolished Slavery, were sold to the 
South — as liuiidreds of tlieni, still liv- 
ing, ('an bear witness ; nor is it true 
that Slavery was ever proved unsiiit- 
ed to, or uuprolitable in the North, hi 
the -jwhjnumt of hr slarehohlrrft. 
Had the slaveliolding <*aste been as 
oiiinipotcnit here as in the South, con- 
trolling parties, politi('.s, and the prc'ss, 
Slavery would have (!t)ntinued to this 
day. Tt was by the 7<o/i-slavcbolding 
])ossessors of influence and pow(»r, 
here as everywhere else, that Slavery 
was assailed, exjiosed, ri.»prohatcd, and 
ul ti nia tel v o vc^rt I iro wn . N < j el ass ever 
yet discovered that anght whic^h min- 
istered BO directly and powerfully to 
its own luxury, sensuality, indolence, 
and pride, as Slavery does to tliose 
of the slaveholders, was either unjust, 
porniciious, or unproli table. 

With greater truth and jflaiisibil- 
ity, Mr. Davis assured liis Congress 
that 

“ There is every reason to believe that, at 
no distant day, other Stiites, identical in po- 
litical principles and community of interest 
wdtli tliose which you represent, will Join 
tills Confederacy.''’ 

This expectation was, in good part. 


fulfilled. When Mr. Davis was next* 
called to address his Congress — which 
had meantime adjourned from Mont- 
gomery to Ili(*limond — in announcing 
die transfer of the Executive depart- 
ments likewise to the now capital, he 
said: 

Gentlemen of the Congress of the Confeder- 
ate States of America : 

“My Messa^re addressed to you at the 
cominenccineiit of the last session contained 
such full information of the state of the Con- 
federacy as to render it unnecessary that I 
should now do more than call your attention 
to such important facts us have occurred 
during the recess, and the matters conn eclod 
with the piihlic. defense. 

“ I have asjain to con‘?ratnlato yon on the 
accession of new members to onr Confedera- 
tion of free ami equally soverei;;n Slates. 
()iir beloved and honored hretlireii of Norlli 
(Carolina and 'remiessoe liavo consummated 
the action foreseen and jirovidetl for at your 
last session ; iiml 1 have bad the {^ratilication 
of announcini^ by Proclamation, in confor- 
mity with tlic law, that these States were 
admitted into the Confederacy. The peo|>lo 
of V'ir^nnia also, by a majority previously un- 
known in onr history, have ratilied the ac- 
tion of her CoMvenliou nnitin}; her fortunes 
with ours. The Stales of Arkansas, Nortli 
Carolina, and Virpnia, have likewise adopt- 
e«l the permanent Constitution of the Con- 
federate >tates; and no iloiibt is entertained 
of its adoption by Teiinesseo. at the election 
to be held early in next month.” 

The Confederacy liaving thus at- 
tained its full proportions prior to 
any serious collision Ix^twecn its ar- 
mies and those of the Union, we may 
now ])ro])crly consider and (compare 
the relative strength of the opposing 
parties al>out to graiiple in mortal 
combat. 

I. The total population of the Uni- 
ted States, as returned by the Census 
of 1800,’ somewhat exceeded Thirty- 
one Millions,* whereof the Free States, 
with all the territories, contained Nine- 
teen,* and the Slave States, including 
the District of Columbia, over Twelve* 
Millions. As the Free States all ad- 


July 20, 1861. 


31,443,790. 


19,128,143. 


12,315,372. 
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hered to tlic Union, wliilo, of the 
Slave States, Delawtire, Maryland, 
Keiituehy, and Missouri’ did not 
unite with the Confederacy, the pre- 
ponderance of population in the ad- 
hering over that of the seceded States 
was somewhat more than two to one. 
The disparity in wealth between the 
conteJiding parties was at least equal 
to this ; so that tliore was ])lansi]>ility 
in the claim of tlie Confederates to 
that sympathy wliich tlie generous 
usually extend to the weaker i>arty in 
a life-and-death struggle. In Mami- 
facturcs, Cominer(?e, Shipping, etc., 
tlie preponderance was inimcnsely on 
the side of the Union. 

IT. The jircstige of regularity, of 
Legitimacy, and of wliatever the Old 
World implies by the com])rehensive 
term ‘Order,’ was likewise on the 
side of the Union. The Confederacy 
appeared as a disturber of ]ire(‘xisting 
aiTiiiigcmieiits, and thus of the gen- 
eral jieace. Its fundamental theories 
of State Sovereignty, Uiglit of Seces- 
sion, etc., were utter novelties to the 
mass of mankind, and were at war 
with the instiiiets and prejiossessions 
of nearly all who could nmleretand 
them. The greatness and seemrity, 
wealth and power, of England were 
based on the supersedure of the Ibq)- 
tarchy by the Tlealni, and on llio 
conversion of Seothind and Trelaiul, 
respectively,^ from jealous and lioslilc 
neighbors into integral portions of 
the British coniinonwcaltli. France, 
feeble and distracted while divided 
into great feudatories, became strong 
and commanding from the hour that 
these were ahsoriied into the power 
and influence of the monarchy, and 
Burgundy, Picardy, Anjou, etc., be- 

’ Kentucky uiul Missouri are claimed as having 
done so; and, hence, were both represented, 


came mere geographical designat ions 
of jiortioiis of the nation ‘one and 
indivisilde.’ Itfily, throiigli her at 
length half-realized aspirations of so 
many weary eenturies — G erniany, 
still in fi'agmoiits, in defiance of her 
ardent liopes and wislies, the im])o- 
sing and vc'uerahle anandiy that Vol- 
taire prononncod licr, four genera- 
tions back — Pnland, through her la- 
nientahle partition — and nearly every 
gr(‘at calamity whicli modern history 
had tauglit mankind to dejilore — pro- 
tested against siicli disintegrations as 
the Confederacy liad initiated, and not 
less against the principles on which 
they w(jni jiLstifled. And especially 
did the DeiiUKrary of Europe — the 
paity ol* Progress and Itefunn of 
whatever country — instinctively re- 
volt against doctrines and practices 
M'liicrli tended iinmistakaldy backward 
to the ages alike of national and of 
individntil impotence, wherein peo- 
])les w’cre M\^ak, though (pastes were 
strong; t(> the ages of barbarism and 
of feudalism, wlierein nobles and 
cliieftains were mighty, hut laws and 
magistrates of small account. The 
Democracy of Europe were never for 
one moment misled or confused by 
the Contedcrates’ ])reteusions as to 
reserved rights and eonstitutioual 
liberty. Their instinct at once rec- 
ognized tlieir deadly foe through all 
his si)eeions disguises, lien who 
hud, as conspirators and revolution- 
ists, been tenanting by turns the dun- 
geons and dodging the gibbets of 
‘Divine Eiglit’ from boyhood, rejm- 
diated with loathing any affiliation 
with t/n/ff rebellion ; and no word of 
cheer ever reached the ears of its 
master-spirits from Kossuth, Mazziiii, 

from au early day, in the Confederate Congresa 
Rut the daim is baseless and impudent. 
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Victor lingo, Ledra Rollin, Louis 
Blanc, Garibaldi, or any other of those 
who, detying the vengeance of des- 
pots, have consecrated their lives and 
sacrificed personal enjoyment to the 
championship of the Bights of Man. 

III. The Confederates had vastly 
the advantage in the familiarity of 
their people with tlie use of arms," and 
in their addiction to and genius for 
the art of war. Tlic Northern youth 
of ISfiO were not nearly so familiar 
with the use of the ]mnt(n’’s rifle or 
fowling-piece as were their ancestors 
of 1770. The density of our })opu- 
lation had expelled desirable game 
almost entirely from all tlie Kew- 
Enghind States but Maine ; in the 
])rairic States, it rapidly ilisa])peai*s 
before the advancing wave ofeivilized 
settlement and cultivation. Our In- 
dian wars of the present (feiitury have 
nearly all been fought on our western 
and south-western borders ; our last 
Avar with Great Britain wiis (‘ondomn- 
ed as unwise and iinnej^essary by a 
large proportion of the Nortbeni 
])eo])le ; so was the war upon Mex- 
ico: so that it may be fairly said 
that, Avliilo tlie Soiitli and South-West 
had been repeatedly ai^ciistomed to 
hostilities during the present century, 

"A Southern wrilirij; from Aii- 

{Tusta, Oa., in February, said: 

“ Nino-ten tb.s of our y«)iilli oonslantly 
armcjd; and Ihcjcommon iise of deadly weapons 
is <piUo disrc^^inh'd. No control can be exer- 
cised over a lad afler ho is fbiirteen or liHeon 
years of ajro. He then bect^rnes * Mr.’ su-uiid-so, 
and acknowledges no master.” 

The strcot-fi;;hts, duels, olo., so prominent 
among the ‘ peculiar in.'^tiiulimis’ of tlie Soutli, 
douiitlcss conduced to tlio ready adaptation of 
lier wliites to a state of war. 

• Pollard, in his “ Southern History” of our 
struggle, smartly, if not quite accurately, says: 

“In tho war of 1812, tlio North furnished 
58.552 soldiers; tho Soiitli 9fi,S12 — making n 
majority of :J7,0:J0 in favor of the South. Of 
the numixir furnished by tho North — 


the North and East had known very 
little • of war hut by hearsay since the 
peace which secured our independ- 
ence, eiglity years ago. 

IV. Tlie Kehcls had a decided ad- 
vantage in the fact that, on the main 
question underlying the great issue 
they had made up — the question of 
npliolding, strengthening, extending, 
and perpetuating Slavery, or (on tho 
other liaiid) restricting, confining, 
weakening it, with a view to its ulti- 
mate extinction — they had th(j active 
sympathy of a decided majority of 
the American ])eople. The vote for 
President ill 1860 ‘“had shown that 
scarcely more than two-fifths of the 
American People Avere even so Itir 
hostile to Slavery as to wish its farther 
difiiision arrested. Had ])oIitical ac- 
tion been free in the Slave States, 
they would probably liavo swelled 
Mr. Lincoln’s poll to fully Two Mil- 
lions; but, on the other liand, tho 
]iop(;l(;ss distracti(»n and discourage- 
ment of tlici fi>rces so 

])arjilyzed ellbrt on that side, by de- 
monstrating its futility, as seriously 
t(» diminish the aiiti-Lineoln A^otc. 
Had tliere been hut one instead of 
three ])ro-Slavery tickets in tlie field, 
its vote ill AFaiiie, New Ilaiiipsbire, 

Mn.'^.snchu.'^etts fiirnished 3,110 

New Ihimpshire “ 807 

Cimncc.ticiit “ .387 

Jlhoilc Island “ (537 

Vermont “ 181 

In nil 5,162 

AA'liilo tho State of South Carolina furnished 5, GOG. 

In tho Mexican War, 

Massacliiisetts fiirnisiied. . . » . . . .1,047 

Now Hampshire “ 1 

Tli&otiier New England States. .0,000 
In all 1,048 

The whole number of trfiops contributed by 
tho North to the Mexican War was 23,05 1; while 
tho South mitribu ted 43,0.30 — very nearly dou- 
ble — and, in proportion to lier population, four 
times us many soldiers as the North.’* 

” Lincoln 1,857,010; all others 2 , 787 , 780 . 
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Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Il- 
linois, and (in fact) nearly every Free 
State, would have been far heavier 
than that actually returned; so it 
will be but fair to estimate the pro- 
Slavcry voters of the entire Union as 
preponderating in just about the pro- 
portion of Three Millions to Two. 
In other words, three-fifths of the en- 
tire American People (the Blacks 
being then of little more account, 
j)olitically, tlian so many (fattle) sym- 
pathized with tlie lielK.'llion in so far 
as its animating purpose was the for- 
tification, diffusion, and aggrandize- 
ment of Slavery. 

And thisex])lains that exaggeration 
of the importamaj as well as of the 
beneficence of human chattidhood 
which is seen to [>crvade all tlie ear- 
lier liarangucs, manifestoes, and State 
jmpers, circulated or uttcTcd in the 
interest of Disuniini. lie would un- 
derrate the sagacity of the consjura- 
tors, and impute to them a blind 
fanaticism which they never felt, 
vvho should lail to take into account 
the state of antecedent (»pinii)n where- 
on these were designed to operate. 
Let him but consider that, through- 
out thirte(?n of the fitVecn Slave States, 
no journal of any note or ijilluence 
had for many years been issued which 
was not an ardent cham])ion and eu- 
logist of Slavery — that no man (^ould 
be chosen to Congress from anv dis- 
tri(!t in those thirteen States, and 
none from more than two districts 
of the entire fifteen, who was not 
a facile and eager instrument of the 
Slave Power, even though (as in 
W est Virginia) their inhabitants well 

“ Of the Ronnous with wliicli llio Soiilli was 
carjK'ted — ‘ thick as Autumnal leaves that strew 
the brcK)ks iu VuUonibrosa* — between November, 
18G0, and May, l$Cl,tliut entitled “Slavery a 


understood that Slavery was to them 
a blight and a curse — ^that every 
pnaniueiit and powerful religious or- 
ganization throughout the South was 
sternly pro-Slavery, its jireacliers 
making more account in their prelec- 
tions of Jiam and Oii(?simns than of 
Isaiah and Johiuthe Ba])tist — and he 
will he (jcrtain to render a judgment 
less hasty and more just. There 
were pnhahly not a hundred white 
churches south of the Potomac and 
Ohio which would have received an 
avowed Abolitituiist iiit4) th(*ir coin- 
iminion, though he had been a Jona- 
than Edwards in Orthodoxy, a AVes- 
ley in j>iety, <»r a Bunyan in religions 
zeal. Tlui I ndnstry, CommiTce, and 
J^*liLi^‘s of the Soiitli were not more 
s<juarely haM*d (ni Slavery than was 
itsPeligion. Every great national 
religion^ organization had either been 
rendered pliant and subservient to the 
l.)eli<\sts of Slaserv or had been shiv- 
ered by its resi. 4a nee thereto. And 
no sooner had Sec(‘Ssion been inau- 
gurated in the Smith tliaii the great 
Protestant denominations wliieh had 
not already hn/keu their coniicctiou 
with the X<»rlh ju-oceeded unani- 
nnaisly and with einjJiasis to do so — 
tlie Protestant EjMseoi Lilians, who 
had nevi!r receiviMl a word of reproof 
tbr slaveholding from their Northcni 
hreihren, nnanimonsly taking the 
lead, tbllowed by the still more nu- 
merous Ba])tists. Aud even the 
SiHitheni Press, inet^iidiary and vio- 
lent as it was, was outstri])})ed by the 
Southern pulpit in the unanimity and 
vehemence of its fiilniinations in be- 
half of Secession.” 

Divine Trust," }>y Rev. K M. Palmer, of Xow- 
Orleaus, was perhaps the most f»)rciI)lo and note- 
worthy. In it, Mr. Palmer says: 

“ In determining our duty in this emergency, 
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And not in tlie Sontli only, but in 
tlie North also, had the temples and 
orgaiiizations of religion been gradu- 
ally inolded and manipulated into a 
more guarded but not less effective 
subservicuey to the Slave Power. 
Of the many periodicals edited and 
issued in the iuteri^st of the llouian 
Catholic faith and polity, hardly one 
had ever indicated ^ven a wish that 
Slavery should fall; while a large 
majority were among its most vehe- 
ment, unshrinking ehain[)ions. The 
case was scai'cely better with those 
sustained hy the Protestant Episco- 
palians; while, among the organs of 
the other great denomiiiatioiis, Sla- 
veiy had about as many apologists 
as assailants. The godless j’uffianism 
and rowdy lawlessness of the North 
were, of course, as thoroughly pro- 
Slavery as those of the South — eon- 
Bcioiis baseness and ill-deserving al- 
ways recpiiring somewhat to lo( »k down 
uj)on and to trample underfoot; and 
he who has nothing else to boast of al- 
ways seeking t<» make tlie most of the 
[constructive] whiteness of his skin. 

it is »ii?ccssary that we slioiiM first ascertain the 
oT tiin trust ]>rovi<li.'Ulit’jlIy coiurnittud t«> 
us. * * The particular trust assij^ned to such a 
pcr)plo hocoiiicH tliL* plod^^o of Itiviiifj pr)tcction ; 
and their liilclily to it den.-rtuiiics iJic fato by 
which it is overtaken. * * ♦ 

“ If, then, tlic .S<nith is such a people, what, 
at this juncture, is their iirovidenlial trust? I 
answer, that it is /e omsirrve ami •^na’intnatu the 
in'titfition (f/ fhuw-stic Slararff a.s now exlstintj. ♦ • 
For us, us now situattsl, the duty is plain, of 
coiiS(jrvirig and t^an^^niUirl;^ tin? systiuii of Sla- 
very, with the freest 8cop<3 for its natural dcvel- 
opaieiit ainl exUoismu. * * 

“ This ilabj is hoLudni ujton ns ayain.^ as the 
constituted ijnardiaiis of the sla vs thernsHoes. Our 
lot is not mure iuiplicatod in theirs than is their 
lot in ours; in our nniiual rclations, wo survive 
or wo perish together. The worst foes of the 
black race uro tlioso who have iutenncddlcd in 
tlioir behalf. We know, bettor than others, that 
every attribiito of their cliaractcr fits tliein for 
dejsiiiderjcc and servitude. 

“By nature, the most afToctionato and loyal of 
all races beneath tlie sun. they are also the most 
helpless ; oud uo calamity can befall them great- 


It thus chanced that, in this, as in 
some other controversies, the sleek 
sanctity and the rough rascality at 
the respective extremities of the 
social scale Avere found acting in 
concert, as when the Jewish hierarchy 
Avere aidc^d in coiiij^assing the death 
of Jesus by the rabble cry of ‘ Crucify 
him!’ alternated with clamors for 
the release of Barabbas the robber. 

V. The Ttebcllioi i had, at the outset 
of the struggle, the inmieuse advau- 
tjigc always enjoyed by the belligerent 
who alone luus a positive crctKl, a 
dehnite ]>iir[)osc, and is moving di- 
rectly, consistently, toward bis pro- 
claimed goal. It said, ‘ I stand for 
Slavery — .strike for Shivery- put all 
at risk for Slavery— and I demand 
the sympathy and succor of all who 
concur with me in regarding Slavery 
as just and beneficent.’ And what 
it thus boldly and reasonably de- 
manded it naturally and generally 
scenrt^d. There were slaveliolders of 
the lievolutionary school — relics of 
the era or inheritor.^ of the faith of 
AVashiiigtou and Jetlersoii — who rc- 

CT than Iho loss of that protpclion they enjoy 
umlcT this pntriui'chal .sy.stciii. * ♦ ♦ 

‘•Last of all. in ihis j^roat strujrgle, we ihfend 
the citu.se of Ood aiul of reliijion. Tho Abolition 
spirit iiiuiaU iiiably atiioislia ♦ * It is nowhere 
tlonieil that the lir.st artirlo in the creed of tho 
doininani party is tho restriction of Shivery 
within ii:!} pro.^eiit liiiiits. * * * 

“ This ar^rument, tlw.'ii, which sweeps over iho 
cnliro circle of our relations, touches tho four 
cardinal points of duty fo ourselwSj to our slant’s^ 
to ihev;n/ lf and to Almujhtij Cotl. Tt cstahliishes 
the nature and sulomnitv of our prcstuit trusts to 
prcsei've and fransmit onr exisling system of dwnxsiio 
sercitudcy with the right, unchaJhwjeil htj imin, to ffo 
arid root itself whxrcmr l^oiddence awl nature nvnj 
carry it. Tliia trust we will discharge, in tho 
fa(Hi of tho W'orst possible |)eril. Though war 
bo the aggregation of all evils, yet, should tho 
nvwiness of tho hour appeal to tho arbitration of 
tho sword, wo will not shrink, oven from tho 
liaptism of liro. If modorn crusaders stand in 
serried ranks upon some plain of Esdraelon, 
tliOH) shall w’o bo In defense of our trust. Not 
till iho last man has fallen behind the last rani'* 
part, shall it drop from our hands.” 
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pTidiatcd Secession and clung to the 
Union ; hut there was not an earnest 
devotee of human eJiattelhood — 
whetlier in tlie Sontli or in the 
North — whether in America or in 
Euroi>e — wliether a Tory aristocrat, 
scorn ing and fearing the unwashed 
multitude, or an Irisli hod-carrier, of 
tlie latest importation, lialing ^ naj"- 
gurs, and wishinj; tlieiii all ‘ siiit 
back to Africa, where they belong’ — 
whose heart did not throb in o])en 
or secret symj>athy with Uie Slave- 
lioldcTs’ liebellioii. Many did this 
whose judgments told them that 
Secession was a mistake — a rash, 
lieadlong staking of momentous in- 
terests on the doubtful (fliances of 
a mortal strife that miglit easily 
and safely have been avoided ; but, 
aller all, the truth remained, that 
wh(»over really loved Slavery did not 
and could not regard tlie Ri^bellion 
otluu'wise than with tenderness, with 
forbearance, with that ‘ fellow feel- 
ing’ that ‘makes wondrou kind,’ 
and insists that the mistaktjs it sees 
and admits shall be regarded and 
treated with generous allowance. 
There were thousands in the Free 
IStales, never really for bondage, 
whom party ties and party necessities 
had held in silent, ])as>ive coni])licity 
with the Slave Power through years, 
whose bonds were snapped like glass 
by the concussion of the iirst caiinon- 
shot of the war; hut whoever was 
really pro-Slavery was at lieart an 
apologist for if not an active partisan 
of tho Slaveholders’ Rebellion — not 
merely at first, but so long as his 
alfeetions were unweaned from the 
grim and gory idol of their early love. 

On the other hand, tho Unionists 
were fettered, their unity threatened, 
their enthusiasm chilled, their effi* 


ciency impaired, by the complication 
of the struggle with the probh-m of 
Slavery. They stood for Law, Or- 
der, and Esta])lishc(l Riglit ; all vrliich 
were coiHidently, plausibly claimed 
as guarantors of Shivery. Tliey were 
struggling to preserve tho Union; 
yet their efibrts, even in their own 
desjnte, tended to unsettle and en- 
danger that which, in the conception 
of many, was the Union’s chief end 
and functii)!!. Even the loyal Mil- 
lions were not ripe, at the (mtset — 
though they miglit, by a heroic leader, 
liave been surely and rajiidly ripen- 
I'd — for stern dealing with the source 
of all our woes. Hence, the proficr 
of new concessions, new guarantees 
to Slavery,backed by velieiiient i»rot- 
estations of devotion to its cliartered 
rights, wliich marked the initial sta- 
ges of the struggle. The rejecting 
few renunnhered how kindred ])rofes- 
siuns — doubtless sliu'ere — of unslia- 
ken, invincible loyalty to the l»ritisli 
Crown, were eonstantly reiterated by 
onr fathers in all the earlier stages of 
their Rcvolutitnuiry struggle; and 
how like protestations of.li»yalty to 
the tlirone and jnTSon of Louis AVI. 
were }>crsisted in by the leaders of 
the Frencli in their great eonvulsion, 
down to witliin a short period of tho 
abolition of the monarcliy, closely 
tbllovved by the execution of the moii- 
areh. So History ri^peats its great 
lessons, and must, so long as the na- 
ture i)f Man remains essentially iiu- 
clianged. The Republicans of J 860 
pui*posed no more than the Secession- 
ists a s]>eedy and violent overthrow 
of Slavery. Each were but instru- 
ments in the liaiids of that benign, 
inscrutable Power which ‘ shap(»s our 
cuds, rough-hew them as we will;’ 
but, in their common blindness, the 
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advantage was witli tliose wlio seemed 
to be struggling more directly, logical- 
ly, fearlessly toward their avowed end. 

VI. The strong reliance of the 
Rebels on their Cotton, as so vitally 
necessary to tlie maritime lowers of 
Eiiro])c that it would compel them 
speedily to recognize the indopend- 
t*nco of the Confederacy, and even to 
aid in its acliievcment, hv forciblv 
rai'iing the foreseen blockade of their 
])orts, was not justified by the event. 
Communities, ■ like individuals, arc 
apt to magnify their own conse- 
qiiema^, and to fancy tlie rest of man- 
kind subsisting by their favor, if not 
on their bounty. (“Soldiers!” said 
a (Jencral, going into battle, “re- 
member that you are P(»rtugiiese I”) 
The Southrons, in their im])Otuositv 
and conceit, seem not to have duly 
(*.onsid(;red tliat dependeneo on 
otliers was in the dire(jt ratio of the 
de])endence of others on them, and 
that Europe (jould flispenso with tludr 
Cotton with (at least) sis littli? incon- 
venieiKfe as they could forego the re- 
ceipt of whatst)ever its proceeds might 
purchase. Yet it is manifest that a 
region which produce<l for sale only 
a few great staples, wliicli western 
Europe could not ])roduce and must 
largely buy, and which boiiglit freely 
of whatever Europe most desired to 
sell, would be regarded with ]jartial- 
ity by lier manufacturing and trading 
classes, when contrasted with an ad- 
versary wlio largely bought Cotton 
and Tobacco, and made Wares and 
F abrics to sell. It is but stating the 
most obvioiw truth to assert that — 
regarding the Southrons as generous, 
lavish customers, and the Yankees as 
sharp, close-fisted, tricky, dangerous 
rivals, the responsible authors of the 
American tariffs, whereby their ex- 


ports to the New WorliJ mtfc re- 
stricted and their profits seriously 
curtailed — the fabricating, trading, 
banking cLosscs across the Atlantic 
were, for tlie most part, early and 
ardent ])artisans of Disunion. 

VII. That the ingrain Tories, Aris- 
tocrats, and Reactionists of the Old 
World should be our instinctive, im- 
pla(?ahle foes, was inevitable. For 
eiglity years, this Republic had been 
not only a standing but a growing 
refutation of their most cherished 
theories, their vital dogmas. A New 
England town meeting, wherein the 
shoemaker moves that §(»,0()0 he this 
year raised by it for the siip])oi‘t of 
common schools, and is seconded by 
the ])hi(*ksmitli — neither of them 
wortli, perhaps, the shop wherein hy 
daily labor lie earns liis daily bread 
— the wagon-maker moving to amend 
by raising the sum to $^8,000, and 
the doctor making a five-minutes’ 
speech ti) show why this should or 
should not ]>rm’ail — when flie ques- 
tion is taken, first on the amendment, 
then on the main proposition — cither 
of them standing or falling as a. ma- 
jority of those ]>resent shall deciile — 
.such is a spijctaelo calculated to strike 
m(»re terror to the soul of Kingcraft 
than would tliii apparition of a score 
of s])ecnlating Rousseaus or figiitiug 
Garibaldis; audits testimony to the 
safety and hencficencc of intelligent 
democracy increases in weight with 
every year of its peacrefnl and i)ros- 
perous endurance. When it has (lui- 
etly braved unharmed the shocks and 
mutations of three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, assertions of its utter inse-curity 
and baselessness — solemn assurances 
tliat it cannot possibly stand, and 
must inevitably topple at the first 
serious trial — sound very much like 
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fresh predictions of a repeatedly post- 
poned, hut still confidently expected, 
‘ end of the world.’ Carlyle once re- 
marked that the British ]>eoplc, hav- 
ing considered and condeinncd all 
tlie arguments for retaining the Corn- 
Laws that could 1)0 exi)res5ed in hin- 
guage, were still waiting to see 
whether there might not he some 
reasons therefor (]uite ?/7Mittcrahle. 
So the peo]>le of Europe, having 
endured the hiirdcns and fetters of 
Aristocracy and Privilege tliroiighoiit 
three generations, on the strength of 
assuraiKjes that all democracies were 
necessarily ti<dcnt, unstahle, regard- 
less of the rights of Property, inimi- 
cal to Social Order, ami iiicoin])atihle 
with tranquillity and thrift, had he- 
guii very generally to direct the atten- 
tion of their self-appointed guides and 
rulers to the actual condition of the 
Model Republic, and to ask them how 
they reconciled their theories with 
that. The question was an ugly one, 
to which not even a ])lausil)le answer 
could he given, until Jefferson Davis 
suj)])lied one. Hope and gratitude 
on the one hand, apj)rehension and 
dread on the other, made the heredi- 
tary masters and chief priests of the 
Old World the natural, instinctive 
allies of the Slaveholders’ Rebellion. 
IleiKie, of all the British military or 
naval officers, the high-horn function- 
aries, who visited our country during 
the struggle, few even affected neu- 
trality or reserve, while the gi'cat 
majority were the o])en, ardent par- 
tisiins of the Rebel cause. 

VIII. The vastness of the territory 
occupied by the belligerents, the 
rugged topography of much of the 
country over wdiich the contest was 
fought, the general badness of Ameri- 
can roads, with the extraordinary 


facilities newly afforded to military 
operations by the Railroad and the 
Electric Telegraph, secured (*norinou8 
advantages to the party standing 
generally on the defensive. The 
Confederate President, sitting in his 
cabinet at Montgomery or Richmond, 
could thence dispatch a message to his 
lieutenant in Flt»rida or on the Rio 
Grande, and receive a response the 
next day — ]>crhaps the next hour — 
while oar President or Cencral-in- 
Chief could not h(*,ar (*f op(*rations 
at Ih'iisacola or New Orleans for a 
week or more, and so could not give 
seas * >11 ably the orders required to rc- 
l>air a disaster or improve a victory. 
The recovery of Xt‘W Orleans was 
first learned in AVashingtou llin»ngh 
Richmond journals ; and so of many 
otlu‘r signal Union triumphs. A 
corps could be sent from A'irginia to 
Tennessee or Mississip]>i.])y the Con- 
federat(‘S, in half the time tliat was 
required to countervail the move- 
ment on our side. If thev elmse to 

«/ 

menace Newborn, N. (1, or our 
forces t)n tlio Sea Islands of South 
Carolina, they etnild do so Avitli troops 
drawn from Riehinoiul or Chattanoo- 
ga hefi>re we could learn that aiiy had 
started. True, as tlu^ war woi-e on, 
and their railroads wore out — more 
especial ly after their territory was 
cut in two by tlie opening of the 
i\nssissip]»i — tliis advantage was ma- 
terially lessened ; hut the rnggedness 
of the conn try remained; while the 
badness of American, especially of 
Southern, roads, afforded midimin- 
ished, and, to a European, inconcoiv- 
ahly, great advantages to the party 
acting on the defensive. 

IX. The Confederates had a 
superiority from the first in this, 
that their leaders and officers were 
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tlioronglily in earnest. Their chief 
had been educated at West Point, 
had feii^lit through the Mexican 
War, liad been four years at the 
head of the War Department, and 
been succeeded therein by Floyd, a 
man after liis own heart, who left 
the service, at the dose of 1860, in 
precisely that state wliich was deemed 
most favorable to their great design. 
One, if not botli, of tlieni knew per- 
sonal! v almost every officer in our 
service ; kne\v the military value of 
each ; knew that lie was jdiant or 
otherwise to the behests of slave- 
holding treason. They know whom 
to call away to help organize and 
lead their own forces, and who, even 
if loyal, would serve them better in 
our armies than he could do in their 
own. The immense advantages they 
thus secured can never be overesti- 
mated. Tlieir (leifbrals exposed their 
lives in h‘a<ling or ro]>eIIing cliarg(.‘s 
w'itli a rec'kless courage which made 
promotions rapid in their ranks ; and, 
■where the troojis on both sides are 
raw and undiscdplined, the bravest 
and most determined officers, if 
callable, arc seldom beaten. In the 
course of the war, cininent coura«;e 
and conspicuous cowardice were often 
displayed on either side; but the 
llebels were schlom beaten through 
the ])usillanimity, never through the 
treachmy, of their leaders. 

On the other hand. President Lin- 
coln, without military education or 
experience, found, himself suddenly 
plunged into a gigantic and, to him, 
most unexpected war, with no single 

“ “ Mr. Lincoln,” suit! an odicor who Ciillod at 
the Whites Ilouso duringf the dark days, when 
AVa8hin"ton was isolated and tlireatencd from 
every side, “ ovory one else may <loscrt you, but I 
never will.” Mr. Lincoln thanked and dismissed 


member of his Cabinet even pretend- 
ing to military genius or experience, 
and -with the offices of his array 
filled to his liand by those who w^ero 
now the chiefs of the Rebellion. 
Ilis officers were all strangers to him ; 
many of them superannuated and ut- 
terly inefficient, yet bearing names 
associated with reiiKunbered heroism, 
and not to bo shelved without in- 
voking ])opular as well as personal 
reprobation. How should an Illi- 
nois lawyer, fresh from comparative 
obscurity, and who never witnessed 
the firing of a platoon or read a page 
of Van ban, presume to say, even 
bad be dai*ed to think, that the il- 
lustrious Lieiitcnant-Cicneral at the 
bead of our armies, covered all over 
with the deej) scars of wounds re- 
ceived in glorh)us conflicts nearly 
half a century ago, no longer pos- 
sessed the mental vigor rerpiisite to 
the ])laniiing of campaigns or the 
direction of military movements? 
The bare suggestion, on Mr. Lincoln’s 
part, wt>nld have been generally scout- 
ed as the acme of ignorant conceit 
and jbol-liardy presumption. 

But not merely was it true that, 
while Jefierson Davis was not only 
able to place every man in his service 
exactly in the position be deemed 
him fitted for, while Abraham Lin- 
coln had Tieitlier the requisite knowl- 
e<]ge ” nor the legal antliority to do 
likewise witli our oflicers, the fact 
that every one who went over to the 
Conlederates thereby proved that liis 
/fea?*t was in their cause, gave that 
side a just confidence in their mili- 

him to liis duties. Two days afterward, he 
learned tliat this modern Peter had absconded 
to take service with the Rebels. Ilis name was 
J. Bankhead Mngruder, then a Lieut. Col. of 
Artillery; since, a Confederate Major-GkinoruL 
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taiy leaders wliieh was wanting in 
oui*s. The bitter distieh — 

“ Heaven takes the pood, trio pood on earth to stay. 
Ami leaves tho bad, too bud lo take away," 

lias a qualified application to this 
ease. Of the army oflicei's — some 
two hundred in number — who went 
over to the Rebellion, not one fancied 
that he was- consulting his own ease 
or ])hysieal comfort in so doing. 
Say they were ambitions, ‘ sectional,’ 
traitorous, forsworn, or whatever you 
will: it is barely possible that snine 
of them shared the pn^valeht South- 
ern didusion that tlie Nortli would 
not fight; but it is not ])robable that 
their error on this point at all ap- 
proached that of their stay-at-home 
compatriots, wild su])[)osed the Xorth'® 
a small patch of country mainly de- 
voted to the pnxluetion of school- 
masters, eounter jurnpers, peddlers, 
and keepers of warering-plaee liotels, 
all k(^en at a bargain, but never to 
be driven into a fight. Perhaps no 
other class of the Southern peoide 
were so free from the ])revaleiit de- 
lian'on on this liead as were their 
relatively educated, widely- traveled, 
observant army otlieers, who, aban- 
doning the service of their whole 
country, proffered their swords and 
their lives to the cause of Human 
Slavery. On the other hand, the 
indolent, the stolid, the conscious- 
ly inefficient, who aspired tti light 
work and easy living, naturally 
clung to a service wherein they had 
found what they most desired. The 
Confederacy miijlit fail; the Union, 
even though defeated and curtailed, 
could not well absolutely go down. 
Many thus remained whose hearts 

“ “ Do you know John Williams ?” asked a 
Southern young lady of average educaiion, ad- 
dressing her Yaukoo school-mistress. — “ No, I do 
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inclined to the other side, but who 
did not believe the overthrow or dis- 
ruption of the Union would prove a 
light iiiidertfiking. 

X. The more fljigrant instances 
of official (ujwardice or imbecility 
which these ])ages must often j*ecord, 
will sometimes ])ronipt the question — 
“Were these men dowiiriglit trai- 
tors And the general answer must 
he : Consciously, pur]>osely, according 
to their own conceptions, they were 
not. They did not desire, nor seek 
to compass, tl'e division of the re- 
]ni])lic. Many of them M i're not even 
l)ewild(‘red l)y the fatal delusion of 
State omnipotence. Tluw hoped for 
and sought such an issue from our 
perilous eomplications as would leave 
our countrv undividi*d, and stroiiijer, 
more powerful, greater than before. 
But they liad undouhtingly imbibed 
that one-sided, narrow, false concep- 
tion of the genius and Instory of (Uir 
politi(‘al fabric which identiii(‘s Sla- 
very with the (.^Mistitution, making 
the protection and conservation of the 
former the cliief end of onr Ts’atiomijl 
existence not a local and sectional 
exereseeiiee, alien and hostile to tho 
true nature and |)aramoimt ends of 
our svst(‘m, to he horm' with ])atienee 
and restrained from diirusingits virus 
until o])]>ortimity should he present- 
ed for its safe eradi(*ation. To tliij^ 
Lii™ and inllueiitial class of our 
officers, the Rebellion seemed a Sfid 
mistake, inipclhul and excused by the 
factious, malignant, unjustifiable re- 
fusal of the Re[)ublieaii8 tt tho 

South’ her ‘rights’ in the territories; 
and they coiitrollingly desired that 
there should he the least possible 

not liapiK*n to recollect any person of that name.” 
“Why, I supposed you mmi know him — 
cauio from tho North.” 
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fighting until cool reflection and the 
enormous cost of tlic struggle should 
calm or overbear the rage of extrem- 
ists (»n both sides, and induce reiiiiioii 
on tbc basis, substantially, of' the 
Crittenden Compromise. Wliocvcr 
keei)8 this explanation in mind \nll 
1x3 enabled by it to coiiij)rchend move- 
ments, delays, vacillations, obstinate 
torpors, and even whole abortive cam- 
paigns, which must otherwise seem 
utterly u n accountable. 

XI. The Kebellion had, moreover, 
a decided a<l vantage in the rcs[>ect 
that all its partisans, civil as well as 
militaiy, were thoroughly in e.arnest, 
and ready to i>rove their faith by their 
works. Von are a iriiionist,"’ said 
a Baltimorean to a Xew York friend 
— “1 don't d(»ubt it. But are you 
ready XaJitjht for the Bnion? / am 
a Se<*essionist, and am going to Jhjht 
for Secession.''’ There were lew real 
Secessionists who shrank from tliis 
test of tiieir sincerity. On the side 
of the Union were the calm calcula- 
tions of interest, the clear suggestions 
of duty, the inspirations of a broad, 
benignant patriotism ; but these 
were tame and leehle impulse's when 
contrasled witli the vengeful hate, 
the (piivering, absorbing rage, the 

“ TZ/fi Ao///ls/'/7Z(j (Ay.) Vonrii.r of Juno, 1S61, 
pnblislirij ihu follu\viii}r infiinious fiihrioatioii a.s 
from Thti Xf'fo Vnr/c Trihaue^ mid it imiiiodiately 
ran tho rounds of tlio jc>urniLls of tlio Goiifederary : 

“ /'Vfyjn tloi .V w York '/Vihtinr. ‘T)o you 
HKAil? ThK UeaI.-TY ANI» TllK BoOTY SHALL 1»K 

youus, oM.r coxgi’Kit these RKUEf^ of the 
South i{i:FoiiK the next ci4(;p (’oaiks i.v. TImj 
noxt «rop will Im- dealli to us! Tjf;t it be bowii 
down in tlnj fu-ld, burned, trampled, lost; or, if 
you liavo the opportunity, ship it to New York, 
and \vn will build up (Jothiiiii by the prUies it 
must briiifif next season. Wo shall have the* 
monopoly of the niarket.«i, liavin^ duly subjected 
oiir vassals in tin? iSontli. (lo ahead, brave fel- 
lows, Zouaves of New York, whom wo were apt 
to spit upon, thoujrh you <io the work at Arcs. 
Go nlicad ! Don’t mind yellow fever; don’t 
mind black vomit; don’t mind bilious fover, or 


stormy wrath, which possessed the 
great body of the Secessionists, trans- 
forming even w'omcn into fleiids. 
Tlvese inij)ulses were sedulously cul- 
tivated and stimulated by the ciigi- 
ueera of Disunion, through the un- 
contradicted diffusion by their jour- 
nals of the most atrocious forgeries 
and the most shameless inventions.^ 
The North was habitually rc*2)rcsent- 
ed to the ignorant masses of the 
South as thirsting for their l)l(M»d and 
bent on their extermination — as send- 
ing forth her armies instructed to 
ravish, kill, lay waste, and destroy ; 
and tluj })ul})it was not far behind tlie 
]»ress in disseminating these atrocious 
falsehoods. Hence, the Southern 
militia, and even conscripts, were im- 
pelled by a hate or horror of their 
adversaries which rendered tlieiu 
valiant in their own despite, making 
th(3m sometimes victors where the 
memories of their grandfatlu'rs at 
Charleston and at Guilford, and of 
their fathers at Bhidenshurg, had led 
their foes to greatly undervalue their 
pn)wcss ami their eflieicncy. 

XII. Whether Slavery should prove 
ail element of strength or of weakness 
to the Kchellioii necessarily depi'iidcd 
on the manner in which it should he 

cholera, or nji?aslcs, or small po.x, or hot weal lier, 
or hard living, or cold steel, or hot shot I GoT” 

Th^*. Norfifk ( ITerahl of April 220, said: 

“ It is rvimorod that Lincoln has heen (triutk 
forthm fUnjs^MxfS. that Capt. Leo has eoiuinaud 
at tlio Capitol; and also that Col. Lee, of Vir- 
giuii), who latel}'^ resigned, i.s Ixtinbaniiufj ILcA- 
iufjton from Arlington 1 lights. If so, it will 
at*(!Oiint for his not liaving tirrivcd here to take 
commanil, us was expected.” 

21i(: Kt'io OrUnris ricayUue of about May iStli, 
18G1, said: 

“ All the Masanchiisotts troops now in Wasli- 
ington aro negroes, with the exception of tw'u or 
throe drunimcr.boys. Goii. Butler, iii»)nir[iand, 
is a native of Liberia. Our readers nwy reeol- 
k*(d; old Ben, the barber, who kept a shop m 
roydrns-atroct, and emigrated to lalwria wUh a 
small coiiipctenoe. Gcu. Butler is his sou. 
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treated by tlie defenders of the Union. 
It was a nettle, which, handled timid- 
ly, tenderly, was certain to sting the 
hand that thus toyed with it; the 
only safety lay in clutching it reso- 
lutely and firmly. Slavery had m ade 
the Eebellion; Slavery coerced the 
South into a silence that counter- 
feited unanimity by howling ‘ Aboli- 
tionist!’ on the track of c^'ery one 
who refused to seem a traitor to his 
country, and sending its bloodhounds 
and Tliugs to throttle or knife him. 
All aristocracy of three hundred 
thousand families, haughty, high- 
spirit(jd, trained to arms, and accus- 
tomed to rule all who ap])roached 
them, wielding all the resources and 
governing the conduct not only of 
Four Millions of Slaves, but of nearly 
twh^e that number of free persons, 
who serv(fd the lordly man-owners 
as merchants, factors, lawyers, doc- 
tors, yiriests, ovei*scors, navigators, 
mechanics, slave-hunters, et<*., etc., 
never dreaming that they could cher- 
ish any opinions but such as the 
planting aristocracy prescribed, was 
no cfuiteinptible foe. So long as their 
slaves should nmiain obedient to 
their orders and docile to their Avill, 
knowing nothing but what they were 
told, and hoping for nothing beyond 
their daily rations of corn and pork, 
a community of Twelve Millions, 
holding an area of nearly One Million 
square miles — the governing caste 
conscripting the Poc»r Whites to fill 
its armies, and using the labor of the 
slaves to feed and clothe th(?m — ^pre- 
sented to its foes on every side a front 
of steel and flame. Only by pene- 
trating and disintegrating their pha- 
lanx, so that its 2 )arts should no longer 
Bupj>ort each other, but their enforced 
cohesion give place to their natural 


antagonism, could its power be broken 
and its persistence overborne. 

And here it may be instructive to 
note that the ]>aram(»unt loyalty to 
his St(itt\ vaunted by the Southron 
as the keystone of his political arch, 
always resolved itself, on a searching 
analysis, into devotion to Slaveiy. 
Thus, when Virginia seceded, we 
have seen Alex. II. II. Stuart, with 
other eminent ‘ conservatives,’ who 
had, up to this point, resisted Dis- 
union, no\v take ground in its favor; 
while Magofiin, 0. F. Jackson, etc., 
always insisted that it Avas to hin 
State that each citizen owed his first 
and highest duty. A favored oflicer 
in our n'gular army transmitted his 
resignation, to be tendered in case 
/</.v State se(^(Mled, and was not cash- 
iered therefor, as he should hav(; been 
promptly and linally. All over the 
South, men said, ‘This Secession is 
madness — it Avill ruin all concerned — 
I have resisted it to the best of my 
ability— but vuj State has seceded 
nevertheless, and I must (/o irtth my 
State!^ l>ut, on the other hand. Ster- 
ling Price, irnm]>lirey ifarshall, 
James II. Clay, Pichard Hawes, 
Simon B. Buckner, William Preston, 
Charles S. ]\rorehead, and scores like 
them — in good ])art old WJiigs, Avho 
could not hclt> knowing better — 
never seemed to imagine that the 
refusal of their res])cctive States to 
secede laid them under the smallest 
obligation to restrain their traitorous 
propensities. ‘ State Sovereignty’ was 
jioteiit only to authorize and excuse 
treason to the tlnioii — never to re- 
strain or ])reveiit it. 

XIII. The Southern leaders entered 
upon their great struggle with the 
Union under the impression — Avhich, 
wdth the more sanguine, amounted 
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to niidoubting confidence — ^that they 
were to be largely aided by coopera- 
tion and diversion on the part of their 
Northern friends and allies. They 
did n(»t, for a moment, suppose that 
the Fi’ee States were to be, even in 
appearance, a unit against their ef- 
forts.** Doubtless, there was disap- 
pointment on both sides — the Nt^rth 
believing that there could jievcr fail 
to be an open and active Union party 
at the South ; while the South counted 
on like aid from the North ; but there 
was this material difierence between 
the two cases : The Southern lead- 
ers had received innumerable assur- 
ances, through a series of yc‘ars, of 
Northern sym])atliy and aid in the 
anticipated struggle for their ‘ rights 
while 2’robahly no single .Rei)iil)lican 
had r(»ceived a letter or message from 
any Soulliron of note, urging that no 
concession bo made, but that the 
Disunionists bo crowded to the wall, 
and conipellcd to hacik square out or 
fight. On the contrary, ahn< ist every 
Soiitliern jdea for the Union liad as- 
BUined as its basis that. the North 
could, would, and should, he indnecd 
to recede froi n i ts posi tu a i < )f resistance 

to Slavery Extension, or else . 

The alternative was not always jdaiu- 
ly expressed ; but the inference was 
irresistilde, that Southern Unionism 
ditfered from Seccssionisrn in that it 

” Thfi Km Orhnis Pirjtijnnn <if iMsliruiiry 2 1st, 
I8B1, Jisid a lottor from its Now Y(»rk corre- 
sp^mdoiit * Antolopp,’ dated tlio latli, wliicli, with 
reftjpence to Mr. Lincoln’s SjxswJi, two days ear- 
lier, at Tndianapolis, said : 

“ Lincoln evesn rocs so far as to mtimato tliat 
liostilo armies will march acn)ss the sccodod 
States U) carry out the darliiiR i)Tojo(;t of reaip- 
turo, and the ‘ ciiforcement of the hnvs;’ but ho 
surely ef>uld not liave counted the dreadful and 
sitikening reaiilt W'hon such a emirso wandered 
through Ilia hot and frcnzi<*d brain. March hoa- 
tHe armies through the Southern States 1 Wliy, 
whera are the armies to come from that ore to 


proposed allowing the North a month 
or two longer wherein to back out of 
its chosen position before visiting its 
perverseness with the retribution of 
fire and sword, ‘ Wait a little long- 
er,’ was the burden of Southern aj)- 
peals for persistence in Unionism : 
‘the North is j)rcpariiig to recede: 
she will presently agree, rather than 
fight, to give us, at hjast, the Critten- 
den C()nij)romisc.’ But suppo.so she 
should md — what then ? lliis ques- 
tion M'as sonuitimes answered, some- 
times not ; Imt the logical inference 
was inevitable : ‘ Then we will unite 
with YOU ill a struggle for Disunion.’ 
ITcre were the toils in whicdi Virginia 
Unionism luid iminoslied itself before 
the honihardmeiit of Sumter, and 
whicli foredoomed it to suicide direct- 
ly thereafter. 

The more camest and resolute 
Sontlierncrs liad been talking of 
tli(;ir ‘riglits ’ and tlieir ‘ wrongs/ for 
a number of years, in such a deiinito, 
decisive way that they fi*lt that no 
one could justiliahly fail to coinjire- 
heiid them. Some of tliem were 
Disunionists outright — rcgar(lc<l se[Ki- 
ration as at all events desirable for 
the South, Jind certain to enhance 
lier jirosperity, wealtli, and ])ower. 
Otheis iircferred to remain in the 
Union, if tlu*y could shape its ])olicy 
and mold it to their will; hut the 

take up tho mardi? W}i(?re nre Iho loans of 
money to come from to carry on this diabolical 
and iiciidishcrirru? ? An /I ///r/w//. army suffi- 
ciently powerful cannot ho raised to d<» it ; wliiloi 
as regards tlio raising of moneys to proseeuto 
Ibo fratricidal Rtrifc, Now York, the banking 
emporium of tbe Union, will refuse, point blanl^ 
to ailvunco a dollar for ho unholy a purpose. • * 

“ No I no I The South is too terribly- in earn- 
est for our bankers to furnish tho sinews wliero- 
wkh to W'hip it back to its ‘nllogianco;’ amii^ “ 
tho atrocious game sliould still be ]>or8iHted in, 
instead of liaving the funds to work with, the 
now Government of Mr. Lincoln will liud itscli 
flat upon its back.” 
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former though few at first, had 
been steadily gaining from the latter. 
Each of these were constantly, openly 
saying, “ Give ns onr rights ith the 
Union, or we will secure them by 
going out of the Union.” When, 
therefore, they received messages of 
sympathy and cheer from their 
!NV)rthem compatriots in many ardu- 
ous struggles, they could not but 
understand their assurances of con- 
tinued and tliorough ac'cord as mean- 
ing what Avas iinjdied by like assu- 
rances from Southern sources. 

Among the cajdures by Gen. 
Grant’s army, during his glorious 
Mississip[»i campaign of ISOB, were 
sevcnil boxes of the lett(?rs and pri- 
vate papers of Jl i‘fibrson Davis, found 
in an out-house on a ])lantation be- 
tween J acks< m an d V icksbu rir. Seve- 
ral of these letters were given to the 
publi<i by their captors, many of 
them bearing the signatures of North- 
ern men of note, who have never 
denied their authenticity. These 
letters throw a clear liglit on the 
state of Southern opinivai whicli in- 
duced the Secession mov(*ment of 
18(10- (>1, and arc tliercfore essential 
contributions to the history of that 
period. As such, a portion of them 
M’ill here be given. 

So early as 1850, James lluchanan 
(not yet President) wrote to Hr. 
Davis, complaining that ‘ the South ’ 
W'as disposed to be too easily satisfied, 
with roirard to her ‘rmhts’ in the 
territories. In this' ‘private and 
confidential’ letter, dated Wheat- 
land, March IGth, he says : 

. “So far from havinf;; in any depfroe re- 
coiled from the Missouri Coin promise, lliavo 
prepared a letter to sustain it, written wdth 
all the little ability of which I am master. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS. 5H 

You may ask, why has it not been pul ed ? 
Tho answer is very easy. From a careful 
cxiiininatioii of tlie proceeding's in (.’onj^ji'css, 
it is clear ilmt Xon- Interr.vni'nm is all that 
vUL he required htf the /South. AVeIjster's 
speech is to be tlie base of the com promise 
—it is lauded to t!io echo by disliiiiynislicd * 
Soutbcrii men — and wbat is it? N<in-inter- 
Yciitioii; and. Xon-lnterrention nirnfdq herame 
the ^^illnol Profim is vot requind to pre- 
rent the evTse of Slave rij from huuq inflicted 
on the T< rrilorles. rndci* tbese circmnstari- 
ecs, it wotilil be madness in me to publish 
my Kilter, and lake hi,:xber }:fr«)mid for the 
Snntli than tliov liave taken fnr tbeinselvcs. 
This would he to oiit-IIerod Herod, and to 
be iiHire Southern than liie SiMitli. (t could 
do no f^ood, lait mi^^bt do mneli mi-ebief. 

“The tnitb is, tlie South have them- 
sedves into a condition on tlii-s ijucstion 
from wliic!i it appe.irs to me iii»w tbev can- 
not extricate themselves. My propHsition 
of the Missouri (.'omiiromise was at oiieo 
abaiubnied by them, and tlio orv was Xou- 
Interventioii. They f«)iiL:]it the battle at tbo 
last rresidential election with ibis device 
n])Oii their baniuTS. '1 be Hemoeracy of 
IVnnsylvania are now every wliere l■allyi ^;5 
to Xon-lnterventi»ni, They suppo'o in doin^ 
this they are staiidinj: by tl»e Sontli in tbo 
manner iiu»t aeee])table to their Soiitberri 
bretbivn. Onr J)eino(‘ratie journals aro 
jn’aisiiijr tbo speech of Webster,'* because all 
the appearances arc that it is satNfactory to 
tbo Soutli. It is now too late lo clianj^o 
front with any hope of siicce>s. You may 
retreat with honor upon tlio priiiciiilo that 
y<»ii can carry your slaves to California, and 
bol<i them there under tlie (’onslitntioii, and 
refer the epiestion to tlie Supreme Court of 
tbo Vniteil States. I am sorry, both for 
your sakes ami iny own, that .•'iieb is the 
Cinidilion in wbicb you aro ]>bu-ed. 

r saff for inn beeaiise I can 

hover yield tlio ])osilion wbicb I have de- 
liberately taken in favor of the Missouri 
Coinpromiso ; ami 1 shall lie assailed by 
fanaties ami free-soilers as loni; as I live, for 
bavinjj:t;‘»iie further in support of the rights 
of the South than Soiiiborn Senators uml 
llopresentaliv.es. J am committed for tho 
Missouri C’oiiiproinise, and that committal 
shall stand. 

“Sboulil there bo any unexpected cbaiigo 
in tbo as]>eet of atVairs at Washington 
which would liold out tho hojie tliat tbo 
]»ublicatiou of my Missouri Comtiromise 
letter wi>nld do any good, it sliall yet bo 
publislied.” 

In this ppirit, Northern as])irtant8 
and iiffice-seekera had for years been 


Mr. ‘VTcbster's deplorably famoiia spoecli of March Ttli, 1850. 
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egging on tlic leaders of Soutlicrn 
opinion to take higher ground in 
opposition to Northern ‘fanaticism’ 
and in assertion of ‘ Southern rights.’ 
Gen. John A. Quitman, of Missis- 
sip])i — an al)lo and wortliy disciple of 
Mr. Calh(»iin — in a letter written 
shortly before his doatli, stated that 
Senator Doiiglfis, just ])rior to the 
Cincinnati Convention of 1856, made 
complaints to liim of tlic disposition 
of Southern men to be too easily 
Batisfied, substantially like those of 
Mr. Biiclianan, just quoted, lie 
suggested that they should boldly 
demaiid their rights, and accept 
nothing less. Jn this spirit, the fol- 
lowing hotter from a leading Demo- 
crat of Illinois, formerly (Toveruor 
of that State, was written after the 
secession of South Carolina : 

“ bKLLviu.R, III,, Doc, 28 , 18 fi 0 . 

“ Dkai: KifiKXDs ; 1 write to you because 

I cannot well avoid it. 1 am, in heart and 
soul. Ibr tlio Souili, as they are ri^^lit in the 
priih'iplos and possess the Constitution. 

‘•If tlie pnlilic mind will hoar it, the seat 
of (TOVenimeJit, tlio (ipvernment itself, ami 
the Army ami Navy, oiifflit to remain with 
the Sonlli and the Constitution. I liave 
been in*<>miil;^atinj; the above sentiment, al- 
tlion;^li it is- rather revolnl ionary. A Pro- 
visional (lovernrnent should he cslahlished 
at Washiiif^tori to rueeive the jiower of the 
onl-f?«»iii;^r President, and for the President 
elect t(^ take tlie oath <jf utlice out of slave 
territory. 

“ Xow T come to the p»)irit. All the Slave 
States must separate from the North and 
come to'^etlier. The Free States will not 
concede an atom, hut are bent on the do- 
ptruction of Slavery. Why, in (Jod’s naiiio, 
cannot the Northern Slave Stales see this 
faet, as clear as no«)mlay before their eyes? 

“The ^njm*ral secession onglit to ho ac- 
conii»lishe<l before the 4th of March. Mr. 
Bmliaiian <h;'.erves immortal honor h)r keep- 
iiif; down hloodslie<l. In one hour, by tele- 
graph, lie could order Fort Moultrie to fire 
on Charleston, and the war would rage 
over the bn ion. J am, in heart and soul, 
against war; l)nt the best way to keep . 
peace is to ho able to defend yourselves. i 
If the Slave Stati-s would unite and ' 
form a Convention, they might have the 
power to coerce the North into terms to 


amend the Constitution so as to protect 
Slavery more efficiently. 

‘•Yon will pardon tills letter, as it pro- 
ceeds from friendly niotivcs, from 

“ Your friend, Jons Krvnolds. 

“ To the Hon. JolT. Davis and Ex-Governor 
Wm. Smith.” 

Prof. Charles W. Hackley, of Co- 
lumbia College, New Y"ork, writing 
two days earlier to Mr. Davis, to 
suggest a moderate and reasonable 
mean between the Northern and the 
Southern positions respeetiiig the 
territories, eommences ; “ My sympa- 
thies are entirely with ‘ the Soutli’ ” — 
an averment which doubtless meant 
much more to the receiver than was 
intended hy the writer. Yet it is 
probable that nine out of every ten 
letters wi‘itten from the North to the 
South during that boding Winter, if 
they touched on public affairs at all, 
were more exee]>tioiiable and mis- 
leading tlian was this one. 

Ex-President Pierce wrote, almost 
a year previously, and in prospcjct of 
the Presidential nomination for J 860, 
as follows : 

Clarendon Hotel, Jan. n, 18(50. 

My Deak Fkiexd: I wrote ytni an un- 
satisfactory note a day or two since. 1 have 
just had a pleasaiii interview with Mr. Sliep- 
loy, whoso conrage ami tidelity are ocpial to 
his learning and talents. lie says ho would 
rather fight the battle with ytm as the sLaml- 
ard-hearer, in 1800, than under the ans]»ico3 
of any other leader. Tlio feeling and jmlg- 
inent of Mr. S. in this relation is, I am confi- 
dent, rapi«lly gaining ground in New Eng- 
land. Our ]>eo|>le are looking for “the 
Corning Man.” One who is raised hy all 
the elements of his character above the at- 
inirspliero ordinarily hreatUerl by politicians. 
A man retilly fitted for tliis emergency by 
his ability, conrage, broad statesmanship and 
patriotism. Gol. Seymour (Tho's. 11.) ar- 
rived liere this morning, and expressed liis 
views in this relation in almost the idoriti(?al 
language used by Mr. Sheploy. It is true 
that, in the present state of things at Wash- 
ington, and throughout tlio country, no man 
can predict what changes two or three 
months may bring forth. Let mo suggest 
tliat, in the morning debates of Congress, 
full justice seems to mo not to have been done 
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to tho Dotnocracy of tlio North. I do not 
boliove that our fricnd.s at tho South havo 
any just idea of tho state of feeling, liurrying 
at this iiiofuent to tho pitcli of intenso c.\> 
asporatioii, between tljoso who respect their 
political obligations, and those who liavo 
apparently no impelling ])Owcr but that 
which a fanatical position on the subject of 
domestic Slavery imparts. Without discuss- 
ing the question of right — of abstract power 
to secede — T have never believed that actual 
disruption of the Union can occur without 
blood; nml if throvgh fhfitaadnei^Hnf Korth- 
ern AholUittHbds that dire eaJamity must 
ame^ the fujhtivg will not be aloug Mfmon 
and Dixon? H line merely. It will he within 
our own borders^ in our own streets^ between 
the two classes of citizens to whom I hare 
referred. Those who defy law and seovt 
const it utional obligations, will, if we eeer 
reach the arbitranunt of arms, find occupa- 
tion enouffh at home. Nothing hut the stale 
of Airs. Pierce's health would induce me to 
leave the country now, although it is quite 
likely that my preseiico at home woiihl he 
of little service. 1 havo tri< d to impress 
upon our pet)}»le, cspeeially in N. II. and 
Connocticiit, where the t»nly elections are to 
take plaee during tlie coming Spring, that, 
while «)ur Union meetings are all in the right 
direction and well enough for the present, 
they will not ho worih the paper upon 
which their resolutions are written unless 
we can overthrow jiolitical Aliolitionism at 
the ]Jolls, and repejil the iin<!onstitntiunal 
and obnoxious laws which in the cause of 
‘*l\*rsonal Liberty” liavo been placed upon 
our statute- 1 looks. I shall look with deep 
interest, and not without hope, for a decided 
change in this relation. Kver and truly 
3'oiir friend, Fuaxkliv Pierce. 

Hon, Jeff. Davis, Washington, J). 0. 

Su(ili are specimens of the Xor th- 
em letters wlierewitli Southern states- 
men Avcrc misled into the bi?lief that 
the ^forth would be divided into hos- 
tile cam2)s whenever the South should 
strike boldly for her ■ rights.’ It 
proved a grievous mistake ; hut it was 
countenanced by the habitual tone 
of ‘ conservative ’ speakers and jour- 
nals throughout the canvass of 1860, 
and thence down to the collision at 
Sumter. Even then, the spirit wliicli 
impelled these assurances of Northern 
sympathy with, and readiness to do 
and dare for, ‘the South,’ was not 
33 


cxtinguislicd, though its more obvious 
manifestations were in good paii; sup- 
jiresscd for a season. A very few 
persons — hardly a score in all — of 
tlie most uiujoiitrollablc Southern 
sympathies, left the North to cuter tho 
Confederate armies; but many thou- 
sands reiuaincd behind, awaiting the 
opportunity, which disappohi tnient 
and disaster were soon to present, 
wherein they might take ground 
against the prosecution of the ‘ Abo- 
lition War,’ and in favor of a ‘ eom- 
promisc’ that was not to be had — at 
all events and on any terms, of 
I eaco. There is, or has heen, a 
(piitc general impression, hacked by 
constant and eoiiiideiit assertions, that 
the people of the Free States were 
united in su}>port of the AVar until 
an aiili-Slavery as]>eet was given to 
it by tho Administration. that 

is very far from the truth. Tliere 
was no moment wherein a largo ]>or- 
tioii of the Northern Democracy 
vrere not at least passively hostile to 
any form or shade of ‘eoercioii;’ 
while many openly eoiulemned and 
stigmatized it as atrocious, imjiistili- 
able aggressL in. And this opposition, 
even Avheu least voeifi*rous, sensibly 
subtracted from the ]io\veraiid dimin- 
ished the ellicieney of the Nortli. 

XIA"^. AVhether there was greater 
nnanimity at tho Soulli or at the 
North in sustaining the Union or the 
Confederacy in the prosecution of 
their struggle, will, perhaps, never 
be conclusively determined. There 
were moments during its progress 
Avhen the South appeared almost a 
unit for Secession, while the dis- 
heartened North seemed ready to 
give np the contest for the Union ; 
as there* were crises wherein the Ee- 
bellion seemed to reel on the brink 
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of speedy dissolution ; but neither of 
these can justly be taken as an accu- 
rate test of the average popular scuti- 
iiient of the respective sections. Yet 
^VG have seen that a majority of the 
Soutliern people could never, until 
frenzied by the capture of Fort Sum- 
ter, jind by official assurances (un- 
denied in their liearing) that Lincoln 
had declared unj)rov()ked and utter- 
ly unjust iliable war u])on tJiem, be 
induced to lift liostile hands against 
their country ; and that Secession was 
only f )rccd down the throats of those 
wlio accepted it by violence, outrage', 
and terror. A few additional facts 
on this head, out of thousands that 
might 1)0 cited, will hero bo given : 

Eev. John TI. Aughey, a Prcsliy- 
tcriaii clergyman of Xortherfi birth, 
but settled in Jfortherii 3[ississippi 
for some years ])rior to the outbreak 
of the Rebellion, in his “ Iron Fur- 
nace,” gives a synopsis of a Seces- 
sion speech to wliich ho listened in 
A tala ctuinty, Miss., just after Presi- 
dent Liiicohrs election, running thus ; 

“Tlio halter is the only that 

should bo usird afraiiist the snlnnissionists; 
and I i)redict that it will soon, very soon, he 
in force. 

“ We have fflorious news from Tall.uhatchie. 
Seven tory suhiiiissioiiists were Iiaiii'ed there 
in one day; and the so-called I.'nii>n candi- 
dates, littving the wliolosoiiie di’oa«l of iioiiij* 
before their eyes, are not canvassing the 
county,” etc., etc. 

When the election was held for 
delegates to the Convent i^m which 
assumed the power to take Missis- 
sip[)i out of the Union, Mr. Aiigliey 
attended it, and says : 

“ Ap]»roaching the polls, T asked for a 
Union ticket, and was informed that none 
]i:id been printed, and that it would be 
advisable to vote the Secession ticket. I 
tiioiight otherwise ; and, going to a desk, 

“Philadelphia, \V. S. and Alfred Martin, 1863. 


made out a Union ticket, and voted it, 
amidst the frowns and suppressed rauriniirs 
of the Judges and bystanders; and, us the 
result proved, I had the lionor of depositing 
the onh/ vote in favor of the Union which 
was polled in that pixjcinct. I knew of 
many who were in favor of the Union, but 
who wore intimidated by threats, and the 
odium attending it, from voting at all.” 

Such was the case at thousands 
of polls throughout the South, or 
wherever the Confederates were strong 
enough to act as their hearts prom [i ti- 
ed. Mr. Cliiigmairs boast, in the 
Senate, that ‘ free debaters’ were 
‘hanging on trees’ down his w»ay, 
was uttered, it should be noted, in 
December, ISfJO. And tbns it was 
that several Counties in Tennessee 
gave not a single vote against Seces- 
sion, wliilo Shelby (including Mcm- 
phis) gave 7,L>:^ for Secession to jire 
against if, and a dozen otliers gave 
respectively 7, 9, 11, 12, 111, 14, 

1C, 17, 2(1, an<l 28 votes for the 

Union to many tliousaiids fjr Seces- 
sion, There was only the semblance 
of au election. If you vote the 
Union ticket, you must j^rcjuire to 
leave tbe Slate,” said Senati)r Ma- 
son; and tlie more reckless and less 
responsible Secessionists readily trans- 
lated siicli wonls into deeds. Where 
Slavery liad undivided sway, a voter 
had just tlio same liberty to be a 
Unionist as lie bad to bo au Aboli- 
tionist — that is, none at all. 

But there were many commnniiies, 
and even entire counties, throughout 
the South, M’hcreiu Slavery had but a 
nominal or limited existence; as in 
Texas, thirty-four counties — some of 
them liaving each a considerable free 
population — were returned, in 1S60, 
as containing each less than a Imn- 
dred slaves. Some of these could be, 

*• Franklin, llumphroys, Lincoln. 
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and were, controlled by their rnana- 
giiig pulitleians, holding offices and 
earning perquisites by the grace of the 
Slave Power enthroned at the State 
capital ; others were inc.orriglblc, and 
were managed in this way : In Gray- 
son county (having S,187 inhabitants, 
of whom 1,291 were slaves), when Se- 
cession was proposed, a county meet- 
ing was held, to consider the ])roject; 
by which, after discussion, it was de- 
cide<l to negative the movement, and 
hold no election for delegates to the 
pro]>osed Stale Con vent ion. Tliis 
gave the Secessionists tli(i opportu- 
nity they wanted. Tluu proceed(?<l 
to liold an election, and to (‘hoose 
delegates, who helped vote the State 
OTit of the Union. And this was ono 
case like many tithers. 

Gen. Edward W. Gantt, who had, 
in August, 1800, been chosen to Con- 
gress as an iinleptMident Demo<‘rat, 
from the Southcni district of Arkan- 
sas, ajid who was an early and ardent 
Secessionist, testiik since his recla- 
mation to Unionism, that the poor 
fanners and other industrious non- 
slaveholders of his region were never 
Secessionists — tiiat, where he had al- 
ways been ablctoindu(*e three-fourths 
of tliem to vote with him as a Demo- 
crat, ho could not persuade half of 
them to sustain him as a. Secessionist 
— that their hearts were never in the 
cause ; and that those who could be 
persuaded to vote for it did so reluc- 
tantly, and as though it went against 
the grain. No rational donht can 
exist that, had time been afforded for 
consideration, and both sides been 
generally heard, a free and fair vote 
would have shown an immense ma- 
jority, even in tlio Slave States, 
against Secession. 

For the Union was strong — ^im- 


mensely strong — in the traditions, 
the affections, the instincts, and the 
aspirations, of tlie great majority of 
tlie American People. Its preserva- 
tion was inseparably entwined with 
their glories, their interests, and their 
hopes. Ill the North, no one had, 
for forty veal’s, desired its dissolution, 
unless on account of Slavery ; at the 
South, the ease was esscuitially the 
same. No (calculations, however iin- 
ja»sing and elaborate, had ever con- 
viiK'ed any hundr(‘(l persons, on 
whi(diever side «)f the slave line, that 
Disunion could be really advantage- 
ous to either section. Mo line (fonld 
he drawn betwixt "the South’ and 
‘ the North' v. liich would not leave 
one or the other exposed to attack — 
none wliich six plain citizens, fairly 
(diosen from either section, (‘oiild be 
imlucred to adopt as Hnal. lliilti- 
tudes who siippm'ted Secession did so 
only as the m(>st efficacious means of 
inducing the North to repudiate the 
‘Black llcpublicans’ and agreu^to the 
Oitteiulen or some kindred Coin])ro- 
mise — in short, to hnlly the North 
into giving the South her ‘ rights’ — 
never imagining, at the outset, that 
this could be refused, or that Disunion 
would or could lie really, conclusively 
effected. Thousands died tighting 
uiuler tli(‘ flag of treason whose liearts 
yearned toward the old banner, and 
Avhose aspiration for an ‘ oc(‘an-boiind 
rcjuiblic' — (Uic which sliould be felt 
and respected as liM among nations — 
could not be quencht'd even in their 
own life-blood. And, on the other 
liand, the flag nmdered illustrious by 
the triumphs of Gates and Greene and 
Wasliiiigtoii-- of Hamson, Brown, 
Scott, MacMinh, and Jackson — of 
Tmxtim, Decatur, Hull, Peny, Por- 
ter, and McDonough — was through- 
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out ‘a tower of strength’ to the 
Unionists. In the hours darkened 
by shanieful defeat and needless dis- 
aster, when llio Repiiblic seemed 
rocking and reeling on the very brink 
of destruction — when Europe almost 
unanimously pronounced the Union 
irretrievably lost, and cond(;mncd the 
infatuation that demanded persist- 
ence in an utterly hopeless contest — 


the heart of the loyal Millions never 
faltered, nor was their faith shaken 
that, in spite of present reverses, the 
fluff of their fathers would float once 
more over Eichmond and Charleston 
and Montgomery, over Ealeigh, At- 
lanta, and Houston, the symbol of Na- 
tional authority and power, accepted, 
beloved, and rejoiced in, by a great, 
free, happy people. 


XXXTI. 

WEST VIEGINIA. 


The Virginia Convention of IJ'Ol, 
of wlii(*h a majority assumed to N'ote 
their State out of the Union, as we 
have seen, had been elect e<l not oidy 
as Unionists, but under an express 
stipulation that their action should 
1)0 valid only incase of its submission 
to and indorsement by a vote of the 
People. How shamefully that con- 
dition was evaded and circumvented, 
we have seen. The v’ote to secede, 
taken on the 17th of A])ril, and al- 
ready anticipf'ited by Ji(;ts of hostility 
to the Union under the autliority of 
the State, was, so far as possible, kept 
secret until the Soth, when it was 
])roclairned by Gov. Letcher tliat the 
Convention liar], on the preceding 
day, adopted the provisional Consti- 
tution of the (k)iifuderatc States, and 
placed the entire military power of 
the State under the control of Jefter- 
son Davis, by a ‘ convention,’ wliereof 
tlie material provision is as follows : 

“1st. Until tho union of said Coinmon- 
W'oalth witli said Confederacy shall bo per- 
fected, and said Coinrnonwealth shall he- 
conio a member of said Confederacy, acconl- 
ing to the Constitutions of both Powers, the 


wlyde military force and military operations, 
otfeiisive and defcuisivo, of said Cottiiiion- 
wealth, in tho impending conflict with fho 
L-nited Stales, shall be under tlio chief con- 
trul and iliret’liini of the President of said 
Confederate States, upon tho same principle, 
basis, and footing, as if said (\>mnion wealth 
were now, ainl during the interval, a mem- 
her of said (’onfedemey.” 

Thus it will be seen that the Tbiiun- 
ists of Virginia were liable, that day 
and every day thereafter, to be called 
out as militia, and ordered to assault 
WashingtoTi, seize Pittsburg, or in- 
vade any ] portion of tlic loyal States, 
as Davis and his subordinates miglit 
direct; and, having thus involved 
themselves iti the guilt and peril of 
flagrant toason against the Union, 
they were to be allowed, a month 
later, to vote themselves out of tljc 
Confederacy and back into the Union 
figain ! . Tho stupendous impudence 
of this mockery of submission w’as sd 
palpable as almost to shield it from 
the rcproacdi of imj)osture ; and, as if 
to brush aside the last fig-leaf of dis- 
guise, Letclier, iiiiio days thereafter,* 
issued a fresli proelaniation, calling 
out tho militia of tho State to repel 


* May 3d, 1861. 
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apprehended invasion from “ the Gov- 
enunent at Washington,” and desig- 
nating twenty points throughout tlie 
State — live or six of tlicm westward 
of the mountains— at which the mili- 
tia from the adja(;ent counties res- 
j>cctivelj were recpiired to assemble 
forthwith, for orgaiii/ation aiul ser- 
vice; and, only three days later* — 
still seventeen days prior to tliat on 
which the peo[)lo were to vote for or 
against Secession — the State Avas for- 
mally admitted into and incorporated 
with the Confederacy, and Gen. 
liohert E. Lee * put in chief command 
of the Confederate forces in Virgi- 
nia — by this time, largely swelled by 
arrivals from South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, and other Rebi'l States. 

The people of West Virginia, thus 
summoned, in the name of their 
State, to fight against the country they 
loved for a llebelliou they abhorred, 
saw the toils closing fast around 
tliern, and realized that tliey must 
awake and resist, or they would soon 
be Iielplcss under t lie feet of their be- 
trayers. Rebel officers, appointed 
from Riclimond, were busily at work, 
eiili.>ting and mustering tlieir young 
men for the uses of treason, under 
the guise of obedience to lawful and 
constitutional authority. On the 4:th, 
a strong and spirited Union mass 
meeting was held at Kingwood, Pres- 
ton county, near the north line of 
the State, at which the most deter- 
mined hostility to Secession Avas 
avowed, and the seiiaration of West- 
ern from Old Virginia demanded. 
The meeting further resolved to vote, 
on the aj>pojnt(3d day, fur a member 
of Congress— not that of the Confede- 
racy, but that of the Union. A like 
meeting, impelled hy a similar spirit, 

* May Gth. 


w’as held at Wheeling on the follow- 
ing day, whereby adherence to the 
Union was affirmed, separation from 
Eastern Virginia demanded, and a 
determination evinced to render no 
further tribute, Avhetber military or 
pc(;uniary, to tlie Rebel rule at Rich- 
mond. lion. Julin 8. Carlilc was 
especially decided and zealous in ad- 
vocacy of separation. Another great 
Union meeting waslicld at Wheeling 
on the llth, which was addressed in 
the same spirit hy Mr. Carlilc, as 
also hy Francis 11. Pierpoiit. The 
response of the masses Avas unuub 
mous and eiitlmsiastic. On the liUli, 
a Convention of deli*gates, represimt- 
ing thirty-live counties of AVest Vir- 
ginia, asseinhled at AV heeling, to re- 
iterate m(»rc formally the general de- 
mand that Soctessioii he repudiated, 
and AA\‘st A'irgiiiia severed from the 
Old Dominion. Tliis Gonvention 
adjourned on the 15t!i, after culling a 
provisional CouA^ention, to assemble 
on the lltJi of June. Tlie delegates 
Avere to he cliosen on the iibtJi of 
May; on which day, aliout h)i*ty 
Counties held regular elections, and 
chose delegates in accordance Avith 
the call — usually, by a heavy vote. 

The provisional Convention met 
on the designated day. Arthur J. 
Borcmaii Avas chosen permanent 
Chairman ; and John S. Carlilc, on 
the I3th, reported, from the Commit- 
tee on Business, a Declaration, de- 
nouncing tlio usuri:)ation by Avhich 
the Convention at Richmond had 
pretended to sever Virginia from the 
Union, rcj)udiating the idea of al- 
legiance to the Southern Confede- 
racy, and vacating the offices of all 
who adhered to the Kcbellion. In 
the debate wdiich folloAved, Mr. Car- 


* Lato a Colonol of Cavaliy in tho U. S. regular Army. 
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lile opposed an iinraediatc division of 
the State; hut Mr. Dorsey, of Mo- 
nongahela, who urged it, being sup- 
ported by Pierpont and others, ob- 
tained, oil the 20th, a unanimous 
vote in favor of ultiniatci separati»>ri — 
Yeas 50. The Convention had voted, 
two days earlier, by 57 to 17, that 
the separation of Western from 
Eastern Virginia was one of its para- 
mount objects. In the afternoon of 
that day, Francis TT. Pierpont, of 
Marion county, was chosen G«n'ernor, 
Daniel Paisley, of Mason county, 
Lieutenant-Governor, withtive mem- 
bers to form an Executive Council. 
These elections were all uiiaiilmous. 
The Convention, it will be noted, was 
a Convention of Virginia, wherein 
the loyal counties and loyal ]>et)]>le 
wiTo represented, so far as the Re- 
bellion did not prevent ; and all this 
action was taken, not in behalf of 
II r.v/ Virginia as siieh, hut of 
Virginia. The Legislature, which | 
met soon after at Wheeling, was a 
Logislatiirc of Virginia, elected on 
the regularly appointed day of elec- 
tion — eastern as well as western 
Counties being represented tlu»rein ; 
and this Legislature, as well as the 
Convention, heartily assented to the 
formation of the new State of West 
Virginia. This action was taken, 
throughout, on the assumption that 
the loyal people of a State constitute 
the State; that traitors and rebels, 
who repudiate all respect for or loy- 
alty to the Constitution and Govern- 
ment of the country, have no right to 
control that Government; and that 
those people of any State w'ho heartily 
recognize and faithfully discharge 
their obligations as loyal citizens, have 
a right to full and }>erfect protection 


from the Re])uhlic they thus cling to 
and ujliold. Congress, after due 
diiliberatiou, assented to and ratified 
this claim, admitting the new State 
of West V irgiiiia^ into the Union as 
the equal of her elder sisters; her 
people being henceforth under no 
oilier obligation to the authorities of 
Old Virginia tliari are the people of 
that State to the authorities of her 
young sister acri.»ss the Alleghaniis. 

Of course, neither tlie Rebels in 
arms, nor th(‘ir symj)arhi/.ers any- 
where, wore delighted with this a])- 
])lication i^f the pniiei])le of >eees- 
siou. Gov. Let(‘lier, ill a Sjieciai MeS'- 
sage,*^ treated it as one of the chief 
sources of his general uiiliapjuness. 
lie says • 

“ Linoj'ln aial Ills Caliiaot Iimvo 

willfully i!ii(l (K*lil)cr.*itely proposed in vinjata 
every pri»vi<<inii uf tlio tliinl seelimi of tlie 
fourth article of llie ('oiisLitiitioii. wliich each 
one of them solemnly swon* or allirmed, in 
the pre.*>emv. of Almiiihty (iod, to ‘ preserve, 
protect, and dtfciid.’ TJiat section is in these 
words: 

** New States maybe lalniitted bylla* (Va- 
^ress iiilo llns rnioii; but iioiu-w St;n>‘ -•.’lallljc 
formed or eieeti.-i within the jvirisili« *11011 • f aiiv 
Ollier State, nor any Slat** formed by the jiiiiotioii 
of two or nu'fo Si.ilos or ]>arls of States, with- 
out the emisont (»f the I.e.iridaiuivs of tho States 
(loiicerned. as well as of the Congress.' ’ 

T answer to this is ready and 
simpl : President Lincoln and his 
Cal)iiu‘t do not regard John Letcher 
as Gt)\ernor of that State of Virginia 
fhieh is a inoinber of our Feilend 
Union. The Governor of Vir- 
ginia is Francis TT. rier[)ont ; and its 
Legislature is that which, elected by 
loyal Virginitiiis, assembled at Wheel- 
iiig, and gave its free, hearty, and al- 
most unanimous assent to the division 
of the old and the formation of the 
new State. All this must he as plain 
to Letcher as to Lincoln. Those who 


* First named Kanawha^ after its principal river. * January 6th, 1S62. 
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hold that Letcher and his fellow-con- 
Bpirators liad a legal right to precipi- 
tate their State into treason, so as to 
hind her loyal, Uiiiondoving citizens 
to follow and sustain them therein, 
will echo his lamentations ; hut those 
wlio stand by tlieir country and her 
Govcrnniont take a different view of 
the matter.® 

All direct communication hotween 
"Vrestern Virginia and Washington 
Avas, and remained, intcrrujited for 
some weeks after tlic primary ’ Hehcl 
foray on Harper’s Ferry. The lt(‘h- 
els remained in force at that point, 
comidetoly contn»lling travel and 
trans[)ortation on the Baltimore and 
Ohio road. They fimilly ol)strii(*ted 
that road Jiltogether, hy destroying'’ 
several bridges fartlier west ; con- 
tinuing to hold and to strengthen 
their ])osition at Harper’s Ferry. 
Two companies of Oonfeilerate or 
State militia entered the village of 
Clarksburg, the ca])ital of Harrison 
county, on the 20th, but found them- 
selves s])eedily outnumbered by the 
Union militia of that j)lacc, on whose 
demand they surnmdered tlieir arms 
and dispersed without a contest. 

Although some thousands of AVest 
Virginians had volunteered to fight 
for the Union, none of them were en- 
camped on the s<nl of their State 
until after the election held* to ratify 
or reject the Ordinance of Secession. 
Tlie CTOveriimont, assured that AVest- 
ern Virginia was overwhelmingly for 
the Union, doubtless chose not to 
have that unanimity attributed, even 

—————— — I — 

"A Union soldier who, liaving been tukctn 
prisonor by tlic Rebels and paroled, was, in tlio 
Bummer of 18G2, in camp on tlovcnior’s Island, 
New-\ ork, was asked by a regular army officer 
— *‘What is your regiment?” lie answered: 
“The 6th Virginia.” “ Virginia V' rejoined the 


falsely, to the presence of a Union 
force. The Virginians avIio volun- 
teered Avere mustered in and oi’gan- 
ized at Camp Carlile, in Ohio, o])po- 
fiite AVbccling, under the command 
of Col. Kelly, liimself a Virginian. 
George B. Mi'Clellan, avIio bad been 
apj)ointed a Major-General and as- 
signed to the command of the De- 
partment of the Ohio, romainoil at 
Cincinnati, his home. Three days 
utter the election aforesaid, he issued 
from that city a siiiritcd address To 
the Union men of AA’^estern Virginia,” 
Avlieroin he says : 

““Tho (ii'iuTiil ( I overrun cut Inis long 
enough ondurrd tlio nnieliiinitioiis of :i few 
factious Rebels in your iiii<!‘'l. Armed trai- 
tors have in vain endeavored lo di-ler you 
from expressing yor.r loyalty at tin* polls. 
Having failed in ibis iniamoiis attempt to 
deprive \ on of iln* exercise of yoiir dearest 
rights, they now seek to inaiigurato a reign 
of tern»r. and tlnis force you to> icid to tlieir 
sfdieines and submit to tlie yoke of tlm trai- 
toriMjs conspiracy, dignilictl by tbe natiu* of 
the Soiitbern Confcilcracy. Tlu-y arc des- 
troying the property ofcitizetiN of y<iur State, 
and ruining your magniliceiit rail ways. Tlio 
(ieiieral tlovermnent Inis licivloforo care- 
fully abstained from setiding In'ops across 
the Ohio, or even frf>m posting them along 
its banks, altlioiigb freipicntly urged hy 
many of your prominent citizens to do so. 

It determined to await the result oftho 
State election, ilesiroiis that no one iiiigbt ho 
able to say that the sliglitcst elfort bad been 
made from this side to iiitliicnce the free ex- 
pression of your opinions, although the many 
agencies brought U» bear upon you by the 
Rebels were well known. You have now 
shown, under tJie most adverse circiini- 
stances, tlnit the great mass of the people of 
Western Virginia are true and loyal to that 
beiieticciit (Joveniinent nmler whicli we and 
uur fathers have lived so long.'^ 

A brief and stirring addresB to his 
soldiers was issued simultaneously 
Avitli the above; and, botii being read 

AA^sstfifantor; “ ihm you nvrjht to ht^ JighUtig on tJie 
oOier m'iA'.” Of C!oursc, this patrifit will natnmlly 
be found among those who consider the division 
of Virginia a usurpation and an outrage. 

’Night of April JiSth. 

"MaylGth. * May 23d. 
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to those in Camp Carlile that even- 
ing, tlie Ist Virginia, 1,100 strong. 
Col. Kelly, crossed to Wheeling early 
next morning, closely followed hy the 
10th Ohio, Col. Irvine. The 14th 
Ohio, Col. Steediiian, crossed simul- 
taneously, and quietly occiqned Par- 
kersburg, the terminus of the North- 
western branch of the Baltimore and 
Ohio road. A rebel force, then hold- 
ing Grafton, which connected the 
branch aforesaid with the main or 
Wheeling division of the railroad, 
had meditated a des(?ent on Wheel- 
ing; blit, finding themselvc‘s antici- 
pated and oiiti mm bored, they ob- 
striK^ted and destroyed the railroad 
west of them, so that the Unionists 
did not reach Grafton till the morn- 
ing of the 30tb. Oil the 3 1st, both 
tracks having been repaired, a force 
of seven or eight thousand iruui was 
collected at this point, under the im- 
mediate command of Gen. Jforris; 
the Ilebels having been jaished back, 
without resistance, to Philippi, the 
capital of Barbour county, some iif- 
tecn miles southward, and entirely oif 
the line of the railroad. From this 
place, Col. G. A. Porterfield, as com- 
mander of the Virginia Kebel forces, 
issued the following proclamation : 

“ Fellow-Citizens : I niii in your section 
of Virjrinia, in obedience to the lejjnlly con- 
stituted authorities tlioreof, witli the. view 
of prutecting this section of the Stiite fnuii 
invasion hy foreign forces, and to pn»teet the 
people in tho full enjoyment of their rijrhts — 
civil, roli{rioiis, and political. In the per- 
formunco of iny duties, I shall endeavor to 
exorcist every charitahlo forbearance, as I 
have hitherto done. I shall not inquire 
wbether any citizens of Virjjinia voted for 
or jijfainst the Ordinance of Secession. My 
only iiupiiry shall and will ho as to who arc 
the enoiriies of our mother — tlio Coiiiiiion- 
wcalth of Virjriuia. My duty now compels 
me to say to all, that tho citizens of tho Com- 


monwealth will at all times bo protected by 
mo and those under my coiiiinaiid. Those 
wlu) array themsolves aj^ainst tho »Slale will 
he treated as her enemies, aeeordiiijj to the 
laws thereof. 

“ Virjriiiisins! allow mo to ai)peal to you, 
in the name «>f our common mollier, to stand 
hy the voice of your St-ite, and especially to 
repel invasion from any and cvi-ry <jnarter. 
Those wlu> reside within tlie State, wJio in- 
vito invasion, or wlio in any manner assist, 
aid, or abet invfnlers, will be treated as ene- 
mies to Virginia. 1 trust that no Virginian, 
wlietlier native-born or adopted, will refiiso 
to defend bis Stale and bis bn^tliers airaiiist 
invasion and injury. Virpiiians! bo true; 
and, in due. time, your common mother will 
come to yoiir relief. 

Alrejuly. many of you have rallied to the 
snpjHTt i>f the honor of your State, and tho 
maintenance of your liherties. Will you 
continue to be freemen, or will you >iil»mit 
to be slaves^ Will yon allow the people of 
other Stales to {govern yon? Have you tbr- 
frotteii the prece|»ts of Madison and Jetter- 
soii t *•' Kemember that ‘ the jirice of liberty 
iseteriijil vi;;ilance.’ Virginia has not mado 
war. War liasbeiMi madeu[a)M her and her 
time-lioiiored principles. Slmll slie be vin- 
dieateil in her etlbrts to maintain the liber- 
ties of her jK'ople? or shall she how her head 
in subniis.sion to tyranny and op])ression ? 
It seems to me that tlie true friend of ra- 
tional lil>erty cannot hesitate, strike for 
your State! Strike for your liberties! 
Rally! rally at onco in defense of your 
inollier!’’ 

Gcii. ]\IcClenjiu having ordered 
that Pliili})pi be captured by surprise, 
tlic atteiupt was made ini tlie uiglit 
of June 2d. Two brigades of two 
rcgiuiciits cacli approached the Itcbel 
camp hy ililferent roads. They were 
to have euvelopod the town hy 4 m. 
of tlie 3d ; but the roads were bad, 
the niglit intensely dark and stormy, 
and flic division under Col. Kelly, 
Avhicli had to make the longer march 
— ^twenty two miles — did not, because 
it could not, arrive in season. The 
Ilebels, only six or eight hundred in 
luimber, could make no sm?cessfiil 
stand against the forces already in 
their front, and were evidently pre- 


” The omission of VnishingtoiCs name hero is most appropriate and signilicaut 
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paring fi)r a hurried retreat. The 
Unionists, under Cols. Dumont and 
Lander, oj)encd with artillery and 
promptly (^Ilargcd with infantry, when 
the dismayed llebels, after a moment- 
ary resistanee, fled. Col. Kelly’s 
division eamc in at this instant, and 
fell upon the Itebels, who were ut- 
terly demoralized and dispersed. Col. 
Kolly r(»(*(dved a severe wcnind from 
a ]nst<)]-shot through the lungs, and 
two Unionists were killed. The Keb- 
els lost sixtee?! killed and ten 
prisoners, witli all their provisions, 
munitiims, and tents, and nearly all 
their arms. Porterfield, gathering 
up sueli ]>ortion of his forces as he 
could find, retreated hastily to .Bev- 
erly, and thenee to Iluttonsville; 
where tlie .It(jhel array was rajiidly 
increased by conscription, and Gov. 
Wise placed in command. 

Gen. McClellan arrived at Grafton 
on the 2I3d, and at once issued a 
proclamation severely condemning 
the giu'riilla warfare to which the 
Ilebels were addicted. On the 25th, 
he issued a sc<fond address to his sol- 
diers, exhorting them to forbear ]>il- 
lage and outrage of every kind, re- 
menib(?ring always that the ]HM>])le 
were tljeir friends. Ilis forces were 
rapidly augmented, till they amount- 
ed, by tlie 4th of July, iu over 30,000 
men ; whihj the Rebels in his front 
could hardly muster 10,000 in all. 
lie therefore resolved to advancjc. 
The Rebel main force, several thou- 
sand strong, under Gen. Robert S. Gar- 
nett, was strongly intrenched on Lau- 
rel Hill, a few miles north of Beverly, 
the capital of Randolph county, liold- 

“ “ Rich Mountain is a gap in tho Laurel Hill 
Itonge, wlioro tho Staunton and Wostorn turn- 
pike erosscfrt it between liiickhunnoii and Beverly, 
and about four or five miles out of tlio latter 
place. It is about as far from Laurel Hill proper 


ing the road to Philippi; while a 
smaller detachment, under Col. John 
Pegram, was intrenched uj)on the 
summit and at either base of Rich 
Mountain, “ wdicre passes the turn- 
pike from Beverly westward to Buck- 
hannon — his position being a strong 
one, three or four miles distant from the 
Rt^bel main body. McUlellan, after 
reconnoitoring, and determining by 
scouts the position of the enemy, de- 
cided, first, to atta(dv and crush Pe- 
gram; and, to this end, sent Col. 
Itosecrans to make a detour of eight 
miles thnuigh llie mountains, ami 
gain the tuiTij)ike two or three miles 
Ml tho rear of Pegram. This was suc- 
cessfully accomplished; but a drag- 
oon, dis])atc]ied by McClellan with 
orders to Kosecrans, was cajiturcd 
during the clay, and the plan of 
attack discovered. The Rebels were 
found intrenched on the toj) of the 
mountain, with three caninnu Ibiscj- 
cjrans, who had marched since day- 
light thrcnigh forests and thickc‘ls of 
laurel, under a c'old, polling rain, by 
mountain hridJe-paths, and, in [)art, 
through trackless xvoods, had, of 
Course, no artillery. ITe a])])roached 
the Rebel ]>osition about noon, and 
AVJis immediately oi>onod upon by 
their guns, which made much noise 
to liltle purjiosc. The vigorous mus- 
ketry fire, soon opened on cither side, 
was little more effective, because 
of the rain, the inequalities of the 
ground, and the density of the low, 
bushy forest. But the Unioni|^ts were 
largely superior in numbers, and, 
after half an hour of this random 
firing, were ordered to fix and charge 

(that is, whero tho Bovcrly and Fairmonnt turn- 
pike croHscH it, and whore the enemy is in- 
trenched) ns Beverly is. It is also about twenty- 
five miles from Buckhannon.”— Whetling Intdk- 
geneer. 



OAPTITEE OF PEORAM. 

bayonets, whicli orders were promptly 
and vigorously obeyed. Tlie Rebels 
at 0 TU?e took to fliglit, leaving tlieir 
carfiion, wagons, tents, provisions, and 
stores, with 135 dead. 

Gen. M(}Clellan remained throngh- 
oiit the day inactive in front of Col. IV 
grain’s position, awaiting advices from 
Rosocrans, that failed to reach him. 
Pegram, better advistMl of Rosecrans’ 
operations, and jnstly alarmed for his 
own safety, attempted to escape dur- 
ing tlie following niglit, Imt found it 
impossil)le, and was coni] idled, after 
a day’s hiding in the forest, to surren- 
der liis remaining force — about 000 
men — at discretion. 

Gen. M(*X/l(;llan ])nshed on to 
erly, whidi lie entered early next 
morning, flanking Gen. Garnett’s po- 
sition at Laurel Hill, and compelling 
him to a precipitate Hight northward. 
Six cannon, two hundred tents, sixty 
wagons, iind over one hundred pris- 
oners, were the trophies of tliis suc- 
cess. The Rebel loss in killed and 
wounded was about 150; the Union 
about 50. Gen. Garnett, completely 
flanked, thoroughly worstid, and tear- 
fully ontnuinl)ered, abamloned his 
camp at Laurel Hill without a strug- 
gle, crossing the Laurel Srountaiiis 
eastward, by a by-roa<l, into the nar- 
row valley of Cheat river, traversed 
by one wretched road, which he took 
care to make worse for his pursuers 
by felling trees across it at every op- 
portunity. It rained incessantly. 
This valley is stddoiu more than a 
wooded glen; whence he hoped to 
escape across the main ridge of the 
Alleghanies eastward into Hardy 
county. Provisions and supplies of 
every kind were scarce enough with 
the fugitives, and, for the most part, 


-DEATH OP GARNETT. §23 

with their pursuers also. Rain fell 
incessantly, swelling the unbridged 
rivulets to torrents. Skirmi.slies were 
frerpieiit; and fmir companies of a 
Georgia regiment, being cut off from 
tlie main body, were taken prisoners. 
At length, having crossed the Cheat 
at a point known as ("arrick s Ftird, 
which proffered an admiral de position 
for defense, Garnett turned to fight; 
and, though the Union forces rajddly 
came u]) in overpowering numhers, 
and o])enc*d a lieavy fire both of mus- 
ketry and artillery, yet the strong 
and sheltered ])osition of the Confed- 
erates enabled them for some lime to 
ln)ld the ford, twi(‘e repulsing eflbrts 
to en)ss it. Col. Taliaferro, com- 
manding the liehel rearguard, finally 
withdrew l>y oivlor, having exhausted 
his cartridges and lost about thirty 
men. The ])osition had hy this time 
been flanked by Col. Dimiont, with 
his 7th Indiana, who had tairly gained 
the crest on the right, when lie was 
ordered to turn it on the left; and, 
marching down the hlulf and through 
llie middle of the stream, between 
the two armies firiiijj: over their 
heads, the regiment, forcing their 
wav thnnigh the tangled thicket of 
laurel, appeareil on tin* right tiank of 
the Rebels, who thereupon fled. The 
road crosses tlie stream again a quar- 
ter of a mile below ; and here a des- 
perate attempt was made hy Garnett 
to rally his forces for another stnig- 
<rle : hut in vain. Thev recanved and 
returned one volley, when they start- 
ed to run — they being, at least, 3,000, 
and the Indianians, directly upon 
them, barely 000; but there were 
enough more not far behind. Gen. 
Garnett exerted himself desperately 
to liold his men, without success ; and, 


• July 12th. 
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while Bt) doing, was shot through the 
body by Sergt. Burlingame, and fell 
dead without a groan. A sliglit, boy- 
isli Georgian — probably an Aid — 
alone stood by liiiii to the last, and 
shared Ids fate.” Gen. MeClellan, 
'with a large 2 >ortion of his force, had 
not united in this chase, but had 
moved southerly from Beverly, sev- 
eral miles, to Iluttonsville; whence, 
on the next day,” he telegraphed to 
Washington that 

“Cion. Ciiiniott utkI li'w forces have been 
roiite<l, and his l)a^';;a"e and one ^^un taken. 
His army arc conipletely demoralized, (ieii. 
(larnett was killed while attemj)tin}r to rally 
his forces at Carri<'ksiord, near St. (ioorfre. 

‘‘ We. have eoin]di!tely annihilated the en- 
emy in We.stern ^'irfrinia. 

“(Mir loss is about, thirteen killed, and not 
more than forty wouiuled ; while the ene- 
my's loss is not far from two hundred killed ; 
and the number of lU'isotiers we have taken 
■will amount to at least one thousand. We 
have captured seven of the enemy's guns in 
all. 

“A pfU'lion of riarnett’s forces retreated; 
but 1 look for their capture by Cleu. Hill, 
who is in hot pursuit.” 

This (}.\j)cctation was not realized. 
The pursuit was only contitiued two 
miles beyond tlui ford ; when our 
weary s(»ldicrs halted, and the resi- 
due of the lte])els, under Gol. Ram- 
sey, turning sliaqily to the right, 
made their Avay across the mountains, 
andjoiiKMl Gen. Jackson at Monterey. 

A strong Union force, under Gen. 
Cox, made an advance from Giiyan- 
dotte simultaneously with Gen. Mc- 
Clellan’s on Beverly, eai)turing Bar- 
boiirsville after a slight skirmish, and 

“ Thn Cincinitaii oorrcspondcrit, ‘Ag- 

ate,’ in describing the battle, .say.s: 

“ Among the enemy’s wouinled was a young 
Mnsmchmvtln bfij^ wlio had reeeivod a shot in 
tbo leg. He liad been vi.siting tho iSouth, and 
had been impressed into tho Rebel service. As 
soon as tli(? battle began, be broke from tho 
Relx?l ranks, and ottempto<l tf) run down tlio 
hill and cross over to our side. His own lieu- 


moving eastward to the Kanawha, 
and up tliat river. At Scarytown, 
some miles below Charleston, a de- 
tachnieiit of 1,500 Ohio troops, un- 
der Col. Lowe, was resisted” by a 
smaller Rebel force, well ])ostcd, un- 
der Ca])t. Patton, and repulsed, with 
a loss of 57 men. Five oftieers, in- 
cluding two Colonels, ■who went heed- 
lessly forward, without their com- 
mands, to ohsert^c the fight, rode 
into the Rebel lines, and were cap- 
tured. The Rebels abandoned llie 
place tbat night, leaving their leader 
dangerously w’oiinded to become a 
prisoner. 

' Gen. Cox ])nslicd steadily forwartl, 
reaching Cliarle.ston, the capital of 
Kanawha county, on tho Sotli. Gov, 
Wise, who (Mmimamled the Rebels in 
this quarter, had exj>ected here to 
make a staml ; hut, discouragi d by 
the tidings whicli had rcachetl him, 
some days before, ofCJarnettV 
ters, continued his flight up the river. 
Gen. Cox jnirsucd, reaching, on the 
2t)th, Ganiev bridge, whicli AVise liad 
burned to imj»e(le pursuit. TIk^ peo 
2 >le of tliat valley, and, indeed, of 
nearly all AV'estcrii Virginia — being 
Unionists — conqilained that the Reb- 
els mercilessly jdundered them of 
every thing eatable ; ■which was 
doubtless true to a great extent, and, 
for the most ]>art, unavoidable. Li 
the race nj) the Kanawha valley, 
Wise succeeded, to tlio last, in kee]>- 
ing aliead, wliicli was the only mili- 
tary success be ever achieved. Uc 

tenant saw him in tho act, and shot him wifli a 
revolver. Li.sten to such n talo iw that I did. by 
tbo Hide of tho Had young Hiiflbrcr, and tell mo 
if your blood does not boil hotter than evi'i- be- 
fore, na you think, not of the poor deluded Ibl- 
lowcrs, hut of tho loadcra, who, for peraonal am- 
bition and personal apito, began this inierual 
rebellion.” 

“ July 14th. 


“July nth. 



THE AFFAIR OF OARNIFEX FERRT. 


retreated to Lewisbiirg, the capital 
of Greenbrier, one of the few coun- 
ties west of the main ridge of the 
Allcghanies which, liaving a conside- 
rable number of slaves, and having 
been settled entirely from Old Vir- 
ginia, has evinced a preponderating 
devotion to the Kebel Cause. 

Here he was reenforced, and out- 
ranked, about August 1st, by Gen. 
John B. Floyd, who, under the influ- 
ence of the inspiring news from Bull 
Run, and the dcj)letion of the Fede- 
ral forces by the mustering out of 
servicic of the three months’ jneTi,M"as^ 
soon able to assume the olhuisive. 
Kceju’ng well to the right of New’ 
River — the main aflliicut wliieli unites 
near Gaidey bridge witli the Gauley 
to form tlio Kanawha — he suryirised 
the 7tli Ohio, Col. Tyler, while at 
breakfast at Cross Lanes, near Sum- 
mers vi lie,** and routed it witli a loss 
of some 200 men. Moving thence 
Boutherly to Cariiifex Ferry, lie was 
endeavoring to gain tlie rear Gen. 
Cox, who was still south of him, 
when he was himself attat'ked hy 
Gen. Rosccrans, who, at the head of 
nearly 10,000 men, came rapidly 
down upon liirn from Clarksburg, 
nearly a hundred miles northward. 
Most ofthc Union troops had marched 
Beventeeii miles tliat day, when, at 
3 o’chx'k p. M. of the 10th, tliev drew 
up in front of Floyd's str(»i\g and 
well-fortified position on the north 
bank of the Gauley, just below the 
mouth of Meadow river. Rosecraiis 
ordered a rcconnoissance in force hy 
Bonham, which was somewhat too gal- 

“ The capital of Nicholas county. 

” Pollard says of this conflict : 

“ The successful resistance of this attack of 
enemy, in the neighborhood of Cariiifex 
Ferry, was one of the most remarkable incidents 
of the campaign in Western Virginia. The force 
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lantly executed, resulting in a short, 
but severe aijtion, wherein the advan- 
tage of ])osition was so much on the 
side of the Cmifcderattis that their 
loss must liave hccii considerably less 
than ours, whicli was about two hun- 
dred, iiududiiig Cul. Lowe, of the 
12th Ohio, killed, and Col. Lyth*, of 
the 10th, severely wounded, as was 
Lieut.-Col. White, of the 1 2tli. Col. 
McCook’s Ohio brigade (Goniians) at 
one time received au order to storm 
the Rebel intrenchmeiits, and wel- 
comed it witli a wild delight, wliicli 
showed how gladly and thoroughly it 
would have been olieyed ; hut it was 
ail order which Rosecraiis liad not 
given,^ and which, after a careful ob- 
servation of the works, he coiinter- 
inauded. Instead of assaulting, lie 
directed a nu>ro thorough rcconnois- 
sance to he made, and the troops to 
he so posted as to ho i*eady f<a* de- 
cisive work early in the morning. 
But, Avlicu daylight dawned, the 
euemy were missing. Floyd, disap- 
pointed in the expected support of 
AVise, and largely outnumbered, had 
wisely withdrawn his forces under 
cover of the night, ahandoning a ]>or- 
tioii of his C(]UJi>agi», much baggage, 
and a fi*w small arms, hut no cannon.*’ 
Tie rapidly retrcat(?d sonic thirty 
miles to Jh’g Sewell Mountain, and 
thence to Afeadow Iflulf, whither he 
was not elusoly followed. 

Wise strengthened the position on 
Big Sewell, named it Camp Reliance, 
and there remained. 

Gen. Lee, arriving from the North 
with a considerable Rebel force, took 

of Gon. Floyd’s commsmd was 1.710 men; 
and from 3 o’clock r. m. until niglu-fall it sus- 
tained, witli unwavering determination and tlio 
most brilliant snccosa, an assault from an enemy 
between eight and nine thousand strong, made 
with small-arms, grape, and rouud-shot, from 
howitzers and rifled caunou.” . 
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command of both Floyd’s and Wise’s 
troops, swelling his army to 20,000 
men. Kosecrans, after remaining sev- 
eral days in his front at Big Sewell, re- 
treated thirty miles to the Ganiev, 
and was not pursued ; Gen. Lee being 
soon after recalled to take a command 
on the coast, and Gov. Wise ordered 
to repoit at llichniond. 

Gen. Lee, before leaving the North, 
had made a strong recon no issance 
in forc^e rather than a serious attacik, 
on the position held by Gen. llcynolds 
on Clicat Mountain, in Bandolph 
county, not far from tlie arena of 
Garnett’s and of Pegrani’s disasters. 
Ihere was skirmishing .»u the 12th, 
13th, and 14th of Se]»tenil)er, cUiring 
which Col. John A. Wasliington, one 
of Gen. Lee’s aids, was killed, with 
nearly one hundred other Ilebels. 
The Union loss was nearly ecpial to 
this, mainly in prisoners. Iteynolds’s 
force was about half that of his assail- 
ants, but so strongly posted that Lee 
found it inqiossiblc to dislodge him, 
and retired to his camp at Green- 
brier. Here Reynolds, whose forces 
were equal, if not siqierior, to those 
in his front, after Lee’s departure for 
the South, paid a return visit to the 
Rebels, now coimnanded by Gen. II. 
R. Jackson, of Georgia, on the 3d 
of 0(jtobcr. Reynolds, in turn, found 
his adversary’s jiosition too strong to 
be carried by assault, and retreated 
nnpursued, after a desultory contest 
of several hours. 

On the 10th of November, at 8 
p. M., Col. Jenkins, with his regiment 
of Relxd cavalry, which had bcjen en- 
gaged for some time in guerrilla war- 
fare, dashed into the village of Guy- 
andotte, on the Ohio river, near the 
Kentucky line, surprising the Union 


forces stationed there and taking over 
a hundred prisoners. All who re- 
sisted were killed hy the guemllas, 
who left hastily next morning, with 
all the plunder they could carry. 
Col. Zeigler, of the 5th [loyal] Vix*- 
ginia, who arrived early next morn- 
ing, ordered the houses of the Seces- 
sionists to he burned, on the assump- 
tion th{4 they had instigated the 
Rebel raid, and furnished tlic infor- 
mation \vliich rendered it safe and 
successful ; and, the leading citizens 
being mostly rebels, the village was 
mainly consumed. Tliis destruction 
was generally condemned as barbar- 
ous, thougli tlic charge was pro])ably 
true, and w'ould liavo justified any 
penalty that might liave been indicted 
on tliose only wlio supplied the in- 
formation. 

Rose(*raus having posted himself 
at Gauley Mount, on New KIver, 
three miles above its junction with 
the Gauley, Floyd and Wise, after 
Lee’s departure, took position tni tlie 
o]»poHte (south) side of Ntnv Rivc^r, 
and amused themselves by shelling 
the Union teamstei’s engaged in sup- 
plying our army. Here Roseeraiis 
attempted to flank and surprise them, 
but wus first defeated by a great flood 
in the river, rendering it inq>assable ; 
and next hy the failure of Gen. Ben- 
ham to gain Floyd’s x-ear and ol»- 
Btruet bis retreat, as lie had been or- 
dered to do. The attac'h in front w'as 
duly made,"’ but Floyd retreated un- 
molested hy Benham, and but faintly 
jmrBucd. On the 1 4th, his rear-guard 
of cavalry was attacked and driven 
hy Benham; its Colonel, St. George 
Croghan, lieing killed. No further 
pursuit was attempted. Floyd re- 
treated to Peterstown, more than 


” November 12th. 
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fifty miles southward. And thus 
died out the campaign in the south- 
ern part of W est Virginia. 

In the north-east, Gen. Kelly, wdio 
held and guarded the Alleghany sec- 
tion of the llaltiinore and Ohio Kail- 
road, starting from Kcw Creek on 
the night of October 25th, advanced 
rapidly to llomney, the capital of 
nampshire county, driving out a 
Kebel battalion and capturing two 
cannon, sixty prisoners, several hun- 
dred stand of arms, with all the camp 
equipage, provisions, and munitions. 
By this spirited dash, West A^rginia 
was nearly cleared of armed Kebels. 

Gen. R. H. Milrov, who had suc- 
ccc<led Gen. Reynolds in (fommand 
at Cheat Mountain, attempted, soon 
afterward,^* a similar dash on the 
Kebels in his front, strongly posted 
at Alleghany Summit, twenty-two 
miles distant, on the turnpike to 
Staunton. To this end, ho moved 
forward with 3,200 men, nearly half 
of which were directed to make a 
detour by the old Greiuibrier road, to 
assault the enemy’s left. The eom- 
biiiation failed. The flank move- 
ment, under Col. Moody, of the 9th 
Indiana, was n<jt effec'ted in time. 
Tlie Kebel forces, consisting of four 
regiments, under Col. Edward John- 

“Decoinber l2Ui. 

* Though tho crest of the main ridge of the 
Allegiiunies is tho nntiiral and proper line of de- 
niarcation bot^V(3en ‘ tlio Old Dominion’ and now, 
or West Virginia, and pretty accurately discrim- 
inates tho Counties herein Slavery aud Seces- 
sion did, from thoso whoreiu they did not, at any 
time, predominate, yet three or four Counties — 
Monroe, Greenbrier, &c. — which geogrni>hieally 
pertain to West Virginia, have, cither voluntarily 
or under duress, adhered to Old Virginia and 
tho Rebellion. 

Notk. — ^The originally proposed State of Ka- 
nawha included within her boundaries only the 
Counties of Virginia lying north and west of, but 


sou, were neither surprised nor dis- 
mayed ; and the attack in front, led 
by Col. James A. Jones, of the 25th 
Ohio, though gallantly made, did not 
succeed. The Rebels, iiiidiug them- 
selves superior in mimhers as well as 
position, attacked in turn, and were 
likewise repulsed, as also in an at- 
tempted flank movement. Still, Mil- 
roy, having lost 150 men, with his 
ranks si ill further de[)leted hy the 
skulking of his raw troops, had ])Cgun 
to retreat before Col. Mooily, at 8 
A. M., eommeiicL’d his flank attack, 
which was of course a failiin*. Mil- 
roy retreated uu]>ursued to liis old 
camp. But, not (list *.011 raged, lie dis- 

I ]>atclied Major Webster, td' llie 25th 
Ohio, with 8‘)0 men, on the last day 
of the year, U> break up a Rebid post 
at Ilimtersvilh?, lifty miles south, on 
the Greenbrier. Tho weather was 
cold; tho ground covered with snow, 
yet tho inareh was inado in tlireo 
days, the Rebel force driven out, and 
six buildings, tilled with provisions 
and forage, destroyed bv tire; the 
expedition retiiruing without loss or 
accident, irere closed the canqiaign 
of ISO I in Western Virginia, with 
scarcely a Rebel iiniforip or picket 
to he scMui, on tliat side of the Alle- 
ghany Arountaiiis.’*'’ 

I not including. McDowell, Mcn«r, Monroe, (Ircon- 
brier, and I’ocwlioidas — thirty-iiiue in all, witli a 
total population in IStiO of 281), (JO I, whereof 
(i.SOi woro slaves. Tho (’onstitution of Wkst 
A’iroixia expressly iiieludod the five counties 
above named, making tho total population 
015,900, of whom lOjl-lY woro slaves. It fur- 
ther provided that tho counties of Pendleton, 
Hardy, Hampshire, Frederick, Berkeley, Jeflbr- 
soii, and Morgan, miglit also bo embraced within 
tho new State, provided their poojilo should, by j 
vote, express their desire to be — wliicli they, 
excepting those of Frederick, in due time, did — 
raising tho population, in 1860, of the now State 
to 376,742, and entitling it to three represeuta- 
lives in Congress. 
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EAST VIRGINIA— BULL RUN. 


If tlie North had been, or at least 
had seemed, obstinately apathetic, be- 
cause skeptical as to the probability 
or the imminence of Civil War, it 
was fully and suddenly undecteivcd 
by the develoiiments that swiftly fol- 
lowed the bombardment of Fort 
Sumter, but especially by tlie occur- 
rences in Baltimore and the attitude 
of Maryland. F<ir a few weeks, all 
petty differences seemed effaced, all 
partisan jealousies and hatreds for- 
gotten. A few ‘ conservative’ presses 
sought to stem the rushing tide; a 
few old Democratic leaders struggled 
to keep the party lines distinct and 
rigid ; but to little pnr]:)ose. Twxdve 
States, wdiose Legislatures happened 
to be sitting in some part of April 
or May, 18G1, tendered pecuniary 
aid to the Government, amounting, 
in the aggregate, to nearly Nineteen 
Millions of Dollars ; while some Five 
Millions were as promptly contribu- 
ted, ill the (;ities and chief towns of 
the North, to clothe and equip volun- 
teers. Railroads aiul steamboats 
were mainly employed in transporting 
men and munitions to the line of the 
Potomac or that of the Ohio. Never 
before had any Twenty Millions of 
people erinced such absorbing and 
general enthusiasm. But for the de- 
idorable lack of arms, Half a Million 
volunteers might have been sent into 
camp before the ensuing Fourth of 
July. 

President Lincoln issued, on the 

‘Richmond and Norfolk, tbo 8th; Charleston, 
the 11th; NewOrloans and Mobile, the 2'7th; 


27th of April, a proclamation an- 
nouncing the blockade of the coast 
of Virginia and North Carolina; 
due evidence having been afforded 
that Virginia had formally and North 
Carolina practically adhered to the 
Rebellion. Some weeks were re- 
quired to collect and fit out the ves- 
sels necessary for the blockade of 
even the chief ports of the Re])el 
States ; but the month of May ‘ saw 
this undertaking so far completed as 
to make an entrance into eitlier of 
those ports dangerous to the bh>ck- 
ade-runiier. On the 3d, tlie Presi- 
dent made a further call for troops — 
this time requiring 42,000 additional 
volunteers fi)r three years; beside 
adding ten regiments to the regular 
array — about doubling its nominal 
strength. A largo force of ^■ollln- 
teers, mainly Pennsylvanians, was 
organized at Chambersburg, Pa., 
under the command of Major-Gen. 
Robert Patterson, of the Pennsyl- 
vania militia; while Gen. Butler, 
having completed the taming of Bal- 
timore, by planting batteries on tlio 
highest points and sending a tew of 
her more audacious traitors to Fort 
McHenry, was made^ a Major-Gener- 
al, and placed in command of a De- 
partment composed of tide-water Vir- 
ginia with North Carolina. George 
B. McClellan and John C. Fremont 
(then in Europe), had already * been 
appointed Major-Generals in the 
r^ular army, as had Gen. John A. 

Savannah, the 28th. ‘May 16th. 

* May let and speedily thoroafter. 
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Di.K likewise in the volunteer ser- 
vice. Lieut. Gen. Winheld Scott, at 
W ashingtoii, was commander-in-chief, 
as M’cll as in immediate cl large of the 
largo force rapidly pouring into the 
capital and its environs — in part, hy 
Bteamboat up the Potomac ; in ])art, 
by way of tlie Railroad throiigli lialti- 
nuire. There were <;ities that hailed 
the Union soldiers with greater en- 
tliusiasni, but none that treated them 
with more civility and deference, 
than Baltimore, from and after But- 
ler’s arrival in that city ; though he 
somewhat embarrassed the trade of 
that liithcrto tliriving mart by search- 
ing tor and seizing large quantities 
of arms, secreted in licr cellars or 
BTiiigly stoMred away in the hobls of 
her vessej awaiting transportation 
to lower Virginia. One of his last 
and mi>st important seizures was that 
of the ])erson of George P. Kane, 
Marslial of Police ; who, making all 
possible opposition to captures of 
arms designed for the Rebels, was 
taken also to the Fort, that he might 
see that they were in safe hands.* 
Unluckily, he, like otlier traitors, was 
not retained thei*e so long as he 
sluiuld have been ; but this was by 
no fault of Gen. Butler, who was 
ordered to take command at Fortress 
JVfenroc, wdiitlier lie repaired on the 
22d, and wliere lie soon found him- 
self at the head of some 15,000 raw 
^but gallant soldiers. 

It had been decided that no oifen- 
sive movement should be made prior 
to -the 24th (the day after the farce 
of voting to ratify the Ordinance of 
Secession) — ^the Government having 
apjiarently resolved that no Union 
soldier Bhould, on that day, tread the 

* This village was burnt, August 9th, by Ma- 
gruder’s order, that it might no longer afford shel- 
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Boil of Virginia, save within the nar- 
row limits, or immediately under the 
frowning walls, of Fortress Monroe. 
So Gen. Butler soon found some ten 
or twelve thousand Confederates in 
his front, under command of Gens, 
linger and Magruder, (both recently 
of the regular army,) with earth- 
works find batteries facing him at 
everi' commanding point, well mount- 
ed with powerful guns from the 
spoils of tlie Norfolk Navy Yard. 
The white ])opnlatioii in that slave- 
holding neighborliood was so gene- 
rally disloyal that, of a thousand in- 
habitants of the little village of 
Hampton, lying just under the guns 
of tlie fort, hut a hundred reuuiined 
on the 1st of June.* 

Geii. Butler found his position so 
cramped by the proximity and au- 
dacity of the Rebels, whose (;avalry 
and scouts almost looked into tlie 
mouths of Ills guns, that lie rcMilved 
on enlarjjing the circle of his Vir- 
ginia aiMpiaintaucii ; to which end lie 
seizeil and fortilied the point known 
as Xew])ort News, at the mouth of 
Janies river; and, on tlie 0th of 
June, ordered a reconnoissaiK^e in 
force for some eight or ten miles 
northward, with intent to surroimd, 
surprise, and capture, the Rebel po- 
sition nearest him, known as Little 
Bethel. To this end, Col. Abram 
Duryoa’s Zouaves were dispatched 
from Hampton at 1 o’clock next 
morning, followed by Col. F. Towns- 
end’s 3d New-York, an hour later, 
with directions to gain the rear of 
Little Bethel, so as to cut off the re- 
treat of the Rebels ; while CoL 
Phelps, with a Vermont battalion, 
supported by Bendix’s New-York 

ter to our trooiis. An attempt was at first made 
to attribute this devastation to tho Unionists. 
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regiment, was to approach that post precautions to avoid collision in the 
in front, ready to attack at daybreak, darkness bctM’^een the several portions 
The whole expedition was under the of our own forces. Yet, just before 
command of Gen. E. W. Pierce, a daybreak, at a junction of roads, 
militiaBrigadier from Massachusetts, some two miles from Little Bethel, 
Gen. Butler had given precise or- the regiments of Col. Bendix and 
ders and directed the use of ample Col. Townsend neared each other ; 
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and the former, mistaking the latter tlirown into confusion — those in ad- 
for enemies, opened fire wdtli botli vance, with reason, presuming that 
artillery and musketry, wlicreby two the Kebels wore assaulting their rear, 
of Col. Townsend’s men were killed, and preparing for defense on tJiis pre- 
and eiglit or ten seriously, besides a sumption. Tlie Rebels at Little Bethel 
large number slightly wounded. The were, of course, alarmed, and made 
mistake was soon discovered; but not good tlieir retreat. Gen. Pierce sent 
until the whole expedition had been back to Gen. Butler for reenforce- 
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ments; find another regiment was 
ordered up to liis support. Col. Dur- 
yca had already surprised and eap* 
tured a picket-guard of the enemy, 
consisting of thirty persons, who were 
sent prisoners to the fort. 

Gen. Pierce, liiiding only a hastily 
deserted camp at Little Bethel, pushed 
oil to Big Bethel, several miles fur- 
ther. Jlere he found a substantial, 
though hastily constructed, breast- 
work, jirotec^ted from assault by a 
deep creek, with 1,?50() Confederates, 
under C(d. J. B. Magruder, liehind 
it. Gen. Pierce, wlio, jiroliably, had 
never before seen a shot tired in ac- 
tual war, ordered an attack ; planting 
his few small guns in the ojicn lield, 
half a mile from the well-sheltere<l 
Itebel batteries in his front. Our 
balls, of (iourse, buried themselves 
harmlessly in tlio Rebel earthworks;" 
wliile our men, though partially 
screened by woods and houses, were 
exposed to a deadly tire from the 
Rebels. For four hours, the action 
thus continued — necessarily with con- 
siderable loss on our side and very 
little on the other. Finally, a more 
determined assault was made by a 
j)art of our infantry, le<l by Major 
Theodore AVinthrop, Aid to Gen. 
Butler, who was shot dead while 
Btanding on a log, cheering liis men 
to the charge. Jlis courage aud con- 
duct throughout the tight rendered 
him conspicuous to, and excited the 
admiration of, his enemies. Lieut. 
Joliu T. Greble, of the 2<1 regular ar- 
tillery, was likewise killed instantly 
hy a ball through tlic head, wlille 
serving his gun in the face of the toe. 

‘Pollard says: “The only injury ri'ceived 
from their artillery was the loss of a inule.” 

• Col. (since, Major-Gen.) D. II. Hill, who com- 
manded the Ist North Carolina in tlus affair, in 
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Our total loss, in the advance ami the 
attack, was liardly less than lOOnien ; 
while the Rebels rojiorted theirs at 
1 killed and 7 wounded. Gen. Pierce, 
whose iiicxp(5rieiice and incapacity 
had largely contributed to our mis- 
fortune, iinally ordered a retreat, 
which was iniide, and in good order ; 
the Rebels following for some miles 
with cavalry, but at a respectful dis- 
taiKfe. And, so conscious were their 
leaders llnit they owed their advan- 
tage to accident, that they abandoned 
the position that night, and retreated 
so far as Yorktowii, ten miles uj) the 
Peninsula." Xo further collisions of 
moment o(!cnrred in this, department 
that season, (ien. Butler was suc- 
ceeded by Gen. Wool on the ICth of 
August. 

Reports of a contemplated Rebel 
invasion of the A’orth, through Mary- 
land, were cniTent lliroughoiit the 
month of Afay, countenanced by the 
fact that Maryland 1 lights, opposite 
Harjier s Feny, were held by John- 
st<ui tlin>ugli most of that mouth, 
while a conridcrablo force appeared 
o])])osite AVilliamsport on the 10th, 
and setuned to meditate a crossing. 
A rising in Baltimore, and even a 
dash on IMiiladoli»hia, were among 
tlieir rumored purposes. Surveys and 
recoiiiioissances had been made by 
them of Arlington Iliglits and other 
eminenees on the Virginia side of the 
Potomac, as if with intent to i>lant 
batteries for the shelling of AVasliing- 
ton. But the Union forces, in that 
State and Maryland, increased so ra- 
pidly, tliat any offensive movement 

hisoflicial report, after claiming a victory, says: 

“ Fearing that heavy roenforcemeiits would be 
sent up from Fortress Monroe, we fell back at 
nightfall upon our works at Yorktown.” 
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ill tliat qiiaHer on tlie part of tlie 
Bebels would liave been foolhardy in 
the extreme. Finally, on the night 
of the 23d — the day of her elec'.tlon 
aforesaid — Gen. Scott gave the order 
for an advaiK'.e ; and, before morning, 
10,000 Unionists were planted on tlie 
^ sacred soil.’ Gen. Mansiield super- 
intended the crossing of the Long 
Uridge ; while Gen. JVIcUowcll con- 
ducted tliat over the (diain Bridge at 
Georgetown ; whence the 09th New 
York, Col. (Corcoran, was puslied for- 
ward to seize the crossing of the 
Orange and Manassas Gap Railway, 
some miles westward. The New- 
York Fire Zouaves, Col. Ellsworth, 
move<l by steamers din'ctly t)ii Alc‘\- 
andria; but the Ih.'hels in tliat city 
had either been warned l>y treacdiery, 
or were alariiu'd by the menacing 
appearance of the gunboat Bawnce, 
and had very geiuu’ally escapcul when 
the Zouaves lamlcd. Some of 
them, mainly civilians, wen; cajitured 
by I lie New York G9th, in their llight 
on the railroad afon'said. No resist- 
ance M as met at any jioint. Hut Col. 
Ellsworth, seeing a Secession flag 
flying from the * ^larshall Ilour-e'at 
Alexandria, stepj)ed in, witli four 
folloM'ers, and took it down. I’ass- 
ing doM’u the stairs, he was met by 
one Jackson, the iKdel keej^er, mIio, 
raising a douhle-harrele<l gun, shot 
Ellswi»rth dead on the spot, lie was 
himself instantly shot in turn by 
Francis E. Bnnvnell, one of Col. Ells- 
\vorth’s followers ; and the two who, 
at one moment, ('onfronted each other 
as strangei*s hnt as mortal toes, the 
next lay side by side in death. J ack- 
pon’s deed, M'hicb, at the North, M’as 
shudderiiigly regarded as assassina- 
tion, at the South, \vas exulted over 


as an exhibition of patriotic heroism ; 
and a subscription M as at once set on 
foot for the benefit of his family. 
Ihis incident M^as rightly regarded 
by many as indicative of the teriihle 
earnestness of the contest upon which 
the American p(?oplc M'crc noM’^ en- 
tering. 

Gen. ^[cBowell, having firmly es- 
tablished himself on the rijjjht hank 
ot the Potomac for several miles op- 
jiositc to and lielowAVasliingtoii, ])ro- 
ceuded to fortify his position, hut 
made no liirther oflensive dcmoiistra- 
i lions for several M'(H*ks ; M'liose quiet 
I M’as l>i*4)kt‘n only by a brisk dadi into 
! aiul tlirough the village of Fairfax 
i (Nuirt-I louse by JJeut. C. 11. T«unp- 
kins, of tlie 2d regular cavalry — re- 
sulting in a h»ss of six on either hide — 
and by an amhnsea<le at Vienna. 

Late 4»n ^[onday, June Gen. 
! Robert (\ Sdienck, under orders from 
; (ien. M»*T)ow(‘ll, left eamj) near Alex- 
. andria, M'ith 7(K> of ( Vil. ^FeCook's? 1st 
■ Obi«», oil a raiirtiad train, and pro- 
eeede<l slowly up tlie traek toMiird 
Leesburg, di-taebiug and stationing 
two etuiipanies (^ach at Fall’s Church 
anil at two road-crossings as he pro- 
ceeded. lie Mas ni*arliig A^icnna, 

I thirteen miles from Alexandria, M'ith 
j four remaining companies, numbering 
j 275 men, utterly unsuspicimis of dan- 
’ ger, M'hen, on emerging from a cut 
: ami turning a curve, eighty rods from 
I the village, his train M as raked by a 
masked liatterv of tNVO guns, hastily 
planted by (\>1. Gregg,’ M*ho had been 
for tM O or three days scouting along 
our front, M'itli about 800 .Rebels, 
mainly South Carolinians, and m Iio, 
starting that morning from Dranes- 
ville, had been tearing up the track 
at Yieiiiia, and had started to return 


' Afterward, Gen. Ma^oy Gre{j^^; Governor elect of South Carolina ; killed at Frcdericksbui^. 
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to Drancsvillo wlieii they heard the 
■whistle of Gen. Sehenek’s locomotive. 
Several rounds of fjrape were fired 
point-blank into the midst of the 
Ohio hoys, wlio s])eedily sprang from 
tlic ears, and formed under the pro- 
tcetuni of a clump of trees on the side 
of the track. * The engineer, who was 
hacking the train, and, of course, in 
the rear of it, instantly detaclied his 
locomotive, and started at his best 
speed for Alexandria, leaving the 
cars to ho burnt by tlie TJehels, ainl 
the dead and wounded to ])e brought 
off in blankets by their surviving 
comrades. The T^ebels, deceived by 
the cool, undaunted bearing of our 
force, did iK>t venture tt) advance, for 
fear of falling into a trap in their 
turn ; so that our loss in men was but 
20, including one (*aptain. The Reb- 
els, of (fourse, lost none. Eacli |mi*ty 
retreated immediately — the Ilebels 
to Fairtiix Court House. 

As very much has since been said, 
on both sides, with partial justice, of 
outrages and barbarities, dcA sistation 
and rjipine, whereof ‘the enemy’ is 
always assumed to be guilty, the fol- 
lowing manifesto, issued by a Con- 
federate chief at the very outset of 
the contest, and before it could have 
had any tbundatitni in fact, coasts 
light on many similar and later in- 
culpations: 

“ llEAn-QT’AKTRRS, Dkc't OF AlEXAXPUIA, ^ 

Camf I'ccKKNS, Juno 5th, IsGl. ) 

“a l'i:ori..\AIATION'. 

“ To the people of the Conutien of Loudoun, 

Fairfax, and Friure WUlimn,: 

“ A recklews and unpriiHd]dod tyrant lias 
invodod your soil. Alirahain Lincoln, re- 
gardless of all moral, legal, and eonstitiitioual 
restraints, has thrown liis Abolition hosts 
among you, wJio are iniirderiiig and impris- 
oning your citizens, confiscating ainl de- 
stroying your property, and committing other 
aots of violence and outrage, Um shocking 
and revolting to humanity to bo enumerated. 


“All rules of civilized warfare are aban- 
doned, and tliey proclaim by their acts, if 
not on their banners, that their war-cry is 
* Beauty and Booty,* All that is dear to 
Ilian — your lionor, and that of your wives 
and daughters — your fori uiies and your lives, 
arc involved in tins niomentuiis contest. 

‘‘In the name, therefore, of the eoiistitiiLed 
authorities of llie Ouifederate States— in the 
sacred cause of coiistitutuunil liberty and 
self government, f«)r wliieli we are contend- 
ing— in belialf of civilization itself— I, (L T. 
lieniireganl, lirigndier-Cieiiernl of the Con- 
federate States, commanding at Camp Pick- 
ens, Manassas Jiiiietioii, do make tins my 
Proclamation, and invite and enjoin you, by 
every consiileratioii dear to tlio hearts of 
iVeernen and ]>atriot.s, by the name and 
memory of your Uevolntioiiary fathers, ainl 
by the purity and sanctity of your domestics 
firesides, to rally tt» the standard of your Slate 
and eonntry ; and, by every means in your 
power, etnnpjitiiJe with honorable warfare, 
to drive baede ainl expel the invaders from 
yoiir land. 

I conjure you to be true and loyal to your 
country and ber legal and coiisiitutional :iu- 
tborilies, ainl especially t«» be vigilant observ- 
ers of tbe movements and aets«jftlie enemy, 
so as to enable ymi to give tbe earliest aii- 
tlientic information at tlu-se beacbpiarters, 
or to tbe ollieers under my command. 

“f desire to a>siire you that the utmost 
]irotef*tioii ill my j>ower will be given to 
you all. (i. T. liKArnRoAui), 

“ Brigadler-di iiural Coiniminding.” 

Throo (lavs before*, aiul in utter 
iine(ins(*iousii(*.ss of the fuJniinatiou 
Avliich Reaiiregiird wtis preparing, 
(icii. McDowell, ill eoinmand of our 
fon^es in his front, luid issued the 
following: 

“ llBAD-C^rAKTRUfl Df.p’t OP N. E. VlROINIA, 
Aki.ixotox, June 2d, 1801. 

“(jkxekai. Oudkk No. i , — Statomeiils of 
tbo niiiount, kind, and value, of all private 
property taken and used for (irovernnieut 
purposes, and of tbo damage done in any 
way to private property, by reason of the 
occupation of this section of the country by 
tbe United States troops, will, as soon us 
prac^ticablc, be made out and transmitted to 
department beiul -quarters of brigades by the 
commanders of brigades, and officers in 
charge of the several fortifications. These 
stateiiientH will exhibit : 

“ First. The quantity of land taken pos- 
RCHsion of for the several field-works, and tbe 
kind and value of the crops growing there- 
on, if any. 
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“ SecoufJ, The quantity of land used for 
tlic several onoairipiiients, and the kind and 
value of the growing; eropa, if any. 

“ Third, The iiumher, size, and (•haracter 
of the buildings appropriated to public pur- 
poses. 

“ Fourth. Tlio quantity and value of trees 
cut down. 

“ Fifth. The kind and extent of fencing, 
etc., destroyed. 

“These statements will, as far as possible, 
give the value of the i»ro])erty taken, or of 
the dairmge sustained, and the name or 
names of the owners thereof. Citizens wlm 
have sustained any damage or loss as above 
will make their claims upon the command^ 
ing oilicers of the tn)o])S hy whom it was 
dune, or, in cases where those trooj)s liave 
moved away, upon the commander nearest 
them. 

“These I'laims will accompany the state- 
ment above called for. The commamlcrs of 
brig.‘nles will require the assistance of the 
commamlers of regiments or detached com- 
])anles, and will make this order km»wn to 
the inhabitants in their vicinity, to the end 
that all loss or <lamage may, as nearly as 
j)ossiidc, he ascertained while the troops ;ire 
now here, and hy wlnnn, or on whose ac- 
c iiml, it has hccii <H*casi<nied, that justice 
may he done alike to the citizen and to the 
(Jovernment. The name of the ollicer or 
oilicers, in ease the brigade eonimanders 
shall institute a hoard to lix tlio amount of 
loss t»r damage, shall he given in each case. 

** Hy order of Hrig. Ccn. M(’I)owki-l. 
“ Jamks H. Fky, Ass’t Adj’t (reiieral.” 

Of course, fliis c»rder does nut 
prove that no outrage was conniiit’ 
tod, no wanton injury iiillicted, hy 
our Biddiers, in this or othiT portions 
of the Confederacy. War cannot 
alibrd to be nice in the selection of 
its instruments ; and probably no cam- 
paign was ever ]>roscM!Utod through a 
friendly, miicli more a hostile, region, 
wherein* acts of violence and sp<»- 
lititioTi were not perpetrated by sol- 
diers on the defenseless inhabitants 
of tlie country. But that the com- 
inanders on our side, and, in fact, on 
both sides, were generally earnest 
and vigilant in repressing and pun- 
ishing these excesses, is the simple 
truth, which should be asserted and 
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insisted oii for the honor of our coun- 
try and her people. 

Gen. Tlobert Ihittcrson, witli about 
20,000 men, broke camp at Cliani- 
bei*sburg, Juno 7tli, and advanced 
to Hagerstown, while Col. Lew. Wal- 
lace, on his right, took quiet posses- 
sion of Cumberland, and made a dasli 
upon Itomncy, wlii(rh lie easily cap- 
tured. Gen. Joseph E. Johnston, 
C4nnmaiiding the Hcbels, burned the 
hndge at Hoiiil of Roeks on the 7th, 
ami evacuated Harper’s Ferry on the 
14th, destroying tlie sii])erh railway 
hritlge over the Ptitomae. He re- 
tr(‘ated upon Winchester and Lees- 
burg, after having destroyed tlie 
armory and sht>ps at the Ferry — tlie 
machinery having bi‘en already sent 
oiV to Richmond. The Clicsapeake 
Canal and the several railroads in 
this region were thoroiiglily disman- 
tled. Tlie Potomac was crossed at 
Williamsport, hy Gen. Thomas, on 
the IHth. But, for S(»me reason, this 
advance was counlennanded, and our 
troops all recrossed on the l>'th — 
Gen. Patterson remaining at Hagers- 
town. The Ridiels at once returned 
to the river, com]>leting tlie work of 
destruction at narj>er''s Ferry, and 
conscripting Uiuonists as well as Con- 
federates to till their ranks. Patter- 
sou reerossed the Potomac at Wil- 
liams]>ort on the morning of J uly 2d, 
at a ])lace known as ‘ Falling Waters,’ 
eiicouiiteriiig a small Itehel force un- 
der Gen. Jackson (afterward known 
as ‘ Stone wain, who, being outimin- 
berod, made little resistance, but fell 
back to Martiiisbiirg, and ultimately 
to Bunker Jlill. On tlie 7th, an or- 
der to advance on Winchester was 
given, but not executed. Finally, on 
the 15th, Patterson moved forward to 
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Bunker Hill, on tlie direct road 
to aTid nine miles from Winchester, 
which he occnipicd without resistancje. 

On the 17th, lie turned abruptly 
to the left, moving away from the 
enemy in his front, and inarching to 
Oharlustown, twelve miles eastward, 
near the Potomac, leaving Johnston 
at full liberty to lead his entire force 
to jManassas. The consecpiences of 
this extraordinary movement by Pat- 
terson were so important and so dis- 
astrous as to demand for it the fullest 
elucidation. 

Maj.-Gen. Charles AV. Sanford, of 
New York, who was secoinl in coin- 
iiiand to Gen. Patters<»n during this 
campaign, testifies" ])ositively that he 
was dispatched from AVashington by 
Gen. Scott and the Cabinet, on the 6th 
of July, to report to Patterson and 
serve umler him, ]>e(;ause of th<j latter’s 
tardiness and manifest indisposition to 
iiglit — that ho reported to Pattc?rson 
at Williams])ort, with two fresh regi- 
ments, on the loth; was there ]»lac*ed 
in command of a division c<anposed 
of 8,000 JS^ew A’"ork troops, and deliv- 
ered orders from Gen. Scott, urging 
“ a forward movement as rapidly as 1 
possihlc” — ^that Patterson then hac 
22,600 men and two batteries ; tliat 
delay ensued at Martinslairg; hut 
tliat tlie army advanced fnun tliat 
place — on the loth — to Bunker Hill, 
nine miles from Johnston’s fortified 
camp at AVinchester — Sanford’s di- 
visi(m moving on the left or east of 
the other two; tliat Pattei-soii visited 
liiiii (Sanford) — whose jiiekets were 
three miles further aheacl— that after- 
noon, after the army had halted, and 
(torn pi i men ted him on his comforta- 
ble location ; to whicJi he (8.) respond- 
ed— “ Very eomfortahle,GcJieral ; but 


when shall we move on to which 
Patterson replied — ^but this is so im- 
portant that we must give the jireciso 
language of Gen. Sanford’s sworn 
testimony : 

“ I To lioftitatod a Tnomont or two, and then 
said: ‘I don’t know yet wlien wo shall 
move. And, if I did, I would not tull my 
own father.’ I thonj^ht that was rather a 
queer sort of speech to make to mo, under 
the eiroiimstanoos. Hut I smiled and said : 
Hleiieral, I am only anxious that we shall 
get forward, that the enemy shall not escape 
us.’ He reidied: ‘There is iio danger of 
that. I will have a rccronnoissanee to-mor- 
row, and wo will arrange about moving at a 
very early period.’ Ho then took his leave. 

“The next day, there was a roconnoissanee 
on the Winehostor turnpike, about four or 
live miles holow the (ronomrs <*anip. He 
sent f»»rward a soclion of artillery and some 
cavalry, and they fomul a post and l(»g fence 
across tin* Wiiu-hostor liirupiko, and Si*nio 
of the enemy 's cavalry on the other si»le of 
it. They gave them a round (»f gra[»e. The 
<*avalry scattered <*fr, ainl the re«*ininoissaneo 
returned. That was the only reeomioissaiiee 
f heani of while we Wi*i*e lliere. My own 
pickets went further than tliat. I>ut it was 
niidersto<Ml. tin* next afternoon, that we were 
to niareh forward at dayliudit. I sent d«iwn 
Col. Morell, x\ith to nuMi, to open a road 
dt»wn to Opeipiaii creek, within live miles 
of tin? camp at Wincliesfi-r, on the side-roadtl 
T was upon, whieh would enable me, in tha 
course of tlin'C hours, to get hetwei-n -JohiN 
.Stoll and the Slieiiamhiali river, and elleetu- 
ally bar his way to MaMas*>:is. 1 liad my 
ainmunitiiui all ilistrilaited, ainl ordered iny 
men to have 24 hours’ rations in their hav- 
ersacks, independent of their hreakfust. Wo 
were to mareh at -I o’clock the next niorii- 
ing. I had this road to the ()]»eqnan eoin- 
jileted that night. 1 Innl then with me. in 
addition to my eight reginuutts, amouiding 
to uhout 8,0(Mi men and a few cavalry, 
Ihiuhleday’s heavy Vnitcil Stales battery of 
2U and :iU-pomnler.s, and a very good Kliodo 
Ish'iiid battery. And I was willing to take 
the risk, whether (ien. rutters*)ii billowed 
mo lip or not, of ]>l:iciMg myself hetweeii 
Johnston and the Slienainloah river, ratl/er 
than let Johnston escape. And, at 4 o’ehx'k, 
1 should have moved over that road for that 
purpose, if I had h:ul no further orders. Ihit, 
a little after 12 o’clock at night [July Ifdh^ 
iTtli), I roeoived a long order of three pages 
from (h'fi. l*atterson, instruotiiig mo to lyovo 
on toCharlenfoirn^ whieh is n car lyiit right tt'*" 
glos to tho road I was going to move on, and 
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twenty-two miles from Winchester. This 
was after 1 hud given my orders for the 
otlier movement. 

“ Quention hy the Chairwnn : [Senator 
Wade] And that left Johnston free? 

^'‘Answer: Yes, sir; left him free to make 
his oscjupe, wliicli he did, * * * 

^^Qufstion: In whut dircetinii would 
Johtiston have had to move to get by you 'i 
Right out to the Sheimndoah 
river, wliicli he forded, lie found out from 
his cavalry, who were watchifig us, that avc 
were actually leaving, and lie started at I 
o’clock that same day, with 8,000 men, 
forded the Shenandoah where it was so <lee[) 
that he ordered his men to put their cart- 
ralgo boxes on their bayonets, got out on 
the Leesburg road, and went down to Ma- 
nassas. * • ♦ 

“ Question hy the Chairnum: Did Patter- 
son assign any reason for that movement? 

'‘•Anitin'r: I was, of course, very indig- 
nant alamt it, and so were all my othevrs 
and men; so much so that when, sulise- 
quenlly, at llanjer's Perry, Pattorstin came 
by niy cami», there was a universal groan — 
against all discipline, of course, and we sup- 
pressed it as soon as jHissiblo. The excu*<o 
given hy (um. Patterson was this: tliat he 
had receive<l intelligence that he couhl rely 
upon tliaKien. Johnston had l»een rei'n forced 
hy 20,000 men from Manassas, and was going 
to inahe an attack upon him ; and, in the 
onler which I received that night — a long 
onler of three pages — 1 was onleivd to oe- 
cni»y all the connininicating roa<ls, turning 
olf a regiment here, ami two or three ivgi- 
inents there, ami a leittery at anotln-r place, 
to occupy all the ro;ids from Wincliest<*r to 
the neiglihorhood of Charlestown, and all 
the cross-niads, and hold them all that day, 
until (ieii. Ihitterson’s whole army went hy 
me to ('harlcstowM ; and I sat seven hours 
in the saddle near a place called Sniifhtield, 
while Patterson, witli his whole army, went 
hy me on their way to Charlestown, he heiug 
apprelionsive, ns he said, of an attack from 
Jolinsttm’s forces. 

(JufHfhn hy J/r. Oddi: You covered 
this movement? 

A rimer : Yes, sir. Now the statement 
that he made, which oaiiio to mo through 
Col. AhenTOiiihio, who was Patterson’s 
hrother-iri-law, and commanded one divisitui 
in that army, was that Johnston li.nd been 
reenforced; and Gen. Fitz-Ji>hii Porter re- 
ported the same thing to my ollicers. Cen, 
Porter was tlion thecliief of Patterson’s stall*, 
and was a very excellent olllcer, and an ac- 
coinpli>Jjed soldier. Tliey all Iiad got this 
story, wliich was without the slightest 
shadow of foundation ; for there had not a 
eimjle- man nrrired at the camp tthiee tee had 
9otfull information that their force eonaided 
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of 20,000 men, of whom 1,800 were sick 
with the measles. Tlie story was, however, 
that they had ascertained, hy reliuhle iii- 
forinatlou, of this reeiif«>rcement. Wliero 
they got their information, I <l<» not know. 
None such reacheil me ; and 1 ]>ieked up 
deserters and other ])ersoiis to get all the 
information I could ; ami wo since have 
learned, as a matter of certainty, that 
Johnston’s force never did exceed " 20,000 
men there. Miit the excuse Patterson gave 
was, that Ji»lmst»)n had hecii reenforced 
hy 20,000 men from Manassas, and was 
going to attack him. Tliat was the rea- 
son he gave then for this movement. Jhit, 
in this pa]aT he has lately ])uhlislied, he 
hints at another reason —another excuse 
— which was that it was by order of (ieii. 
Scott. Now, I know that the peremptory 
order of (ieii. Scott to Gen. PattcJ’son, re- 
peated over and over again, was this - 1 was 
present oii several occasions when tele- 
graphic. cominunieations wcfit from Gen. 
Scott to (ieii. Patterson: Gen. Sc(»it’s orders 
t<i Gen. Patterson were that, if he were 
strong enough, he was to attack and heat 
JohiLstou. lint, if not, then he was to 
place hirn.self in such a position as to keep 
Johnston cmployc<], and ]>revenr him frotii 
making a .imiction with IJeamvgard at Ma- 
nassas. 'J'liat was the repeated direction of 
(icu. Scott to Gen. Patiiu’son ; and it was 
because of Palterstni’s hesitancy, and his 
h.angiug hack, and keeping so far beyond 
the reach of Jolmstoii’s eami». that I was 
«»rdered to go up tluTc ami recuforeo him, 
and assist him in any o]»eralions necessary 
to elfeet thal olijeet. 'ilie e.xcuse of Gen. 
I’allerstm now is, that he liad onler.^ from 
Gen. SiM)lt to move to (.'harle-stowii. Now, 
that is not so. But this state i»f things ex- 
isted : Beh>re the movement was made from 
Martinshurg, (Jen. Batteison suggesteil to 
Gefi. Si’oll that ('’liarlestown would ho a 
better base of oper.atituis tJiart .Martinshurg, 
and suggi'sted that he liad Iieller move on 
(’liarleMown. and tlience make his ap- 
j»roaches to \ViMehe.<er ; that. it. would bo 
better to do that than to move directly to 
AYinche*4ter from Martinshurg; and Gen. 
Scott wnUe hack to say that, if ho toiiml 
that tiiovcuient a better one, ho was at lih- 
eiiy to make it. But Gen. Patterson had 
already co?nmenced lii.s movement, on Win- 
chester direct from Martinshurg, and had got 
as far as Bunker Hill ; so that the nioveiiient 
which ho had formerly suggested, to Charles- 
town, Avas su\)pi*essed by liis own aet. But 
lh:it is the pretense now given in his pub- 
lished speech for making the movement 
from Bunker Hill to C'harlesfown, wliich 
Avas a retreat, instead of the advance which 
the movement to CharlostoAvn ho tirst pro- 
posed to Gen. Scott was intended to be. • * 
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“ Question h^j the Chairman : I Imvo 
beard it su^f^csted that lio undertook to 
excuse this inovciiient on the ground that 
the time of many of liis troops had expired, 
and they rolusod to accompany him. 

Aimrt r : That, to my knowledge, is mi- 
trne. The time of none of tliom had ex- 
])ired when this movomoiit was made. All 
the troops tliat were there were in the hifrh- 
cst comlition for the service, 'fhese three- 
jiionlhs’ men, it may he well to state to you 
who are not military men, were superior to 
any otiier volunteer tro<»ps that we had. in 
j)oint of discipline. They were tlie dis- 
ciplined tro(»ps (»f the country. The ihree- 
months’ men were generally the organized 
troops of tlie dillerent States — Xew-Yt»rk, 
Ponnsvlvania, etc. We had, for instance, 
from PattcrsoiiVs own city, JMiilad 'Iphiji, one 
of the timvst rcirimcnts in the service, which 
was turned over to me, at tlieirown request; 
and tlio most of my reiriments were dis<*i- 
plined and organized tro(t]«s. They were ail in 
line coridiiion, anxious, zealous, and earnest 
for a lijrhr. They thour^dit they were t^oin^^ 
to attack Johnston's camp at Winchester. 
AUhou;rli I had su'';;cstcd to Gen. Patterson 
that there was no necessity for (hat, the 
Cfimj) helii" ailmirahly fortifio<l with many 
of tlicir he .vy jruiis from Norfolk, I pro- 
posed to him tf> place ourselves hetweeii 
JoIin>>ton and the t^lieiiandoali, uiiicli would 
have coiiipelle<l him to li;rht us there, <ir to 
remain in his camp, either <4* wliich would 
Lave ellocted (ieii. »Scotrs oi»ject. If 1 liad 
{jot into a li;;ht, it was very easy, over iliis 
road I had just been oia-nin;', h»r Patterson 
to have reenforced me and to have come up 
to the li;rht in time. The ]iroiM»sition was 
to |>Iaco ourselves between Johnston's forti- 
fied camp and ilie Slicnaiidoah, wliere h s for- 
tified «*amp would have been of no use to liim. 

Qur.'t/ion-: Even if you had received a 
chock there, it would Inive j)reveiitcd liis 
junction with the forces at Manassas^ 

“ J/M/rcr; Yes, sir; 1 Avonid Jiave risked a 
battle Avitli my own division rather than 
Johnston should liaA'c escaped. If ho liad 
attacked me, I eoiild iiave taken a ]>ositiof) 
where 1 could have held it, while Patterson 
Could have fallen upon him and repulsed him. 

“ hij J/r. Odell: Had you any 

such imderstamlin" with Patters<m f 

Anmrtr : I told Idin 1 would move down 

•if any Imionist; is (Mirioiis to «oo, and lia.s 
the paiionco to read, all the exeuscs wliieh can 
ho truiiqKid up for I’attcrsorf s conduct ihrou'^h- 
out this wretched business, ho will find them 
embodied and skillfully inarshalod hi Mr. Fitz 
John Porter’s tc.stirnony before tlio Joint Coin- 
niitteo [of tlio XXXVHth Conj^ress] on the 
Conduct of tho War, vol. ii. pj). ]a2-59. I seo 


on this Bido-road in advanco, leaving Gon. 
I’atterson to sustain me if 1 got into a fight. 
So, on the other liarid, if he should attack 
Patterson, I was near enough to fall upon 
JuhnstoiPs Hank and to support Patterson. 
Hy using this communication of mine to 
pass Opeiiuan creek — whore, I liad informed 
Patterson, I had already pusho<l forAvard my 
]»ickets, [200 men in the day and 400 more at 
night,] to iirevent the enemy from burning 
tho bridge — it would have enabled mo to 
get between Johnston and tho Shenandoah 
ri\"er. On the morning of our iiiarcli to 
Charlestown, Stuart’s ciivulry, Avhich fig- 
ured so vigorously at Hull Run, Avas upon 
my Hank all day. They Avero apparently 
about JSi)0 strong. 1 saw them constantly, 
oil my think for a number of miles. I eould 
d stiiiguish them, Avith my glass, Avith great 
case. Finally, they came within about a 
mile of the lino of inarch I Avas jmrsuin'jr, 
and I sent a battery around to head them 
otl* and the 12th reginuMit across the fields 
in doulde quick lime to take them in the 
rear. 1 thought I had got them hemmed 
in. P»iit they broke down tho fences, and 
went across tho country to Winchester, and 
1 saw inching more of them. They AVero 
then al)«»nt eight miles from Winchester, and 
must ImA'o got there in the course of a 
couple of liours. That day, at 1 o’clock— 
as was a'cerlained from tiioso who saw liii:i 
crossing the Shcnaiuloah ---lohiuston s!s*rtL'l 
from Winchester Avitli 8,000 men, forded tho 
Slienundoah. and got to Manassas on Friday 
night; and his second in conimatid starksl 
the next day witli all the rc.st of tin? avail- 
aide troops — -omelhing like men; 

leaving only Hie sick, and a few to guard 
them, in the cam}» at Winchi'slcr — ainl tlicy 
nrrivuil at the hallle-liehl in the. midst of tho 
tight, got. out of the cars, rushed on the 
hattle-lield, and turned the scale. I luivc no 
doubt that, if Avo had inlercopled Jolni.slon, 
as Avc ought to havetloiio, the battle of Hull 
Hun AA'onld liave been a victory for us in- 
steail of a defeat. Johmston Ava.s, uiidonht- 
edly, tho ablest genend they had in their 
nniiy.”“ 

Patterson remained at CliarlestoAvn, 
idle and useless, until tlie 22d ; wlieu, 
learning uf the disaster at Dull Run, 

nothing therein tliat es:*<*iitially contnulict.s (I'cii. 
Sanford’s Uvst/nnony, or is calculated to relievo 
Gen. Patterson from tho grave imputations Avliich 
tliat testimony must fix in the breast of every lo}"d 
Ainori(;un. All that it seems to establish is a i)or- 
fect identity of principles, sympathies, and pur- 
poses, between Porter and Patterson, with a rare 
skill in framing excuses on tho partof tlw formar. 
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he fell back hastily to Harper’s 
Ferry;** where, on the 25tli, ho was 
superseded by Gen. N. P. Banks. 

The movement of the Union Grand 
Anny, commanded in tlie held by 
Gen. Irwin McDowell, but dire(^ted 
from Washington by Lieut. Gen. 
Scott, commenced on Tuesday, July 
l()tli. Gen. Tyler’s column, in the 
advance, bivouacked that night at 
iVienna, four and a half miles from 
Fairfax Court House. It rested next 
night at Germantown, two miles be- 
yond Fairfax ; and, on Thursday, at 
0 o’clo(ik A. M., pushed on to and 
through Centerville, the Itebels re- 
tiring quietly before it. Three miles 
beyond that village, however, the 
Rebels were found strongly posted at 
Blackburn’s ford, on Bull Ri:n, and, 
o]i being pressed, showed tight. This 
was at i j* o’chxdv i». m. A s]urited 
conllict, niainlv with artillerv, re- 
suited — the Rebels being in heavy 
force, under the immediate command 
of Gen. Jaiiu*s Longstreet. The 
Unionists, more ex}H)sed, as well as 
outnumbered, linally drew back, leav- 
ing the Rebel position intact. The 
losses were nearly ecpial : S3 on our 
side; GS on the other. Shermairs 
battery, Capt. Ayres, did most of the 
actual fighting, Hii]»ported by (\»1. 

“ Oil tlio day of MoDowoH’s advjiiico to Cen- 
terville, and of the collision at niiu'klnim’s lM»rd, 
Cion. Scott tcle^^raphod coniplaininj^ly to ratier- 
Bon a:} follows : 

“ Warhixotox. .Tilly isth. isril. 

“ Major-Gex. Patteiwox, eti*. : I Jiavo cor- 
tainly been expecting; you to boat the ciioiny. 
If not, to bear that yon have folt him strongly, 
or, at least, had occupied him by tliroats and 
doinonstrations. You have been at least liis 
equal, and, I suppose, suiwrior, in numbers. 
Has ho not stolen a march and sent rmilbroo- 
inorits towanl Manassas Junction? A week is 
enough to win a victory. ♦ * 

“tVlXFIELD SOOTT.’ 

To this, Patterson responded as follows : 
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Richardsoirs brigade, consisting of 
the 1st Massachusetts, 12th Xew- 
York, and 2d and 3d Michigan. Re- 
garded as a reconnoissance in force, 
the attatrk might be termed a success ; 
since the result demonstrated that 
the main Rebel army was in ])osilion 
along the wooded valhjy of Bull liuii, 
halt- way between Ceiitorvillo and 
Manassas Junction, and purposed to 
remain. 

Geii. ilcDoweirs army was moved 
up to and concentrated around the 
ridge on wliich (.’entervillc is>itiiated 
<lnring the Istli and IDlh, Avilh in- 
tent to ailvance aiid attack the Reb- 
els, trusted along Bull Rnii and be- 
tween that stream and JFamwsas 
Junction, on Saturday, the 20th. 
But delay was encountered in the 
reeeptioii of adeejuate siib^i.-teiicc, 
Avliich did not arrive till Friday night. 
During Saturday, three days’ rations 
were distril)iited and issued, and 
every pre])aration made for moving 
pnnetiially at 2 o'clock next morning. 
Meantime, Beauregard, maintaining 
ail absolute quiet and inolfeiisiveness 
oil his front, and fully informed by 
spies and traitors of every movement 
between him and Washington, had 
hastilv gathered from everv >iile all 
the available forces of tlie ( Confede- 
racy, including 15,000, or nearly tlic 

•• ('iiAULf:sTOwx. July 18t!i, ISSl. 

•‘Col. K. 1>. Towxskm), a. a. 0., itf.: Tclo- 
jrrain of to-ilay rci-eivi'il. Tin* (‘mauv lia:s stolen 
«»» march uj»ou uu*. I have koi)t him actively 
cmploycil, imil, hy throats ami rol•onliol^sanoes^ 
ill forw, catiscd liim to ho rcciiforccil. I liavo 
accomplished more in this respect than the 
(fCiicral-in-C’hicf asked, or could well he cxiwct- 
e«l. in the face of an eiu*my far suiicrior in iniin- 
bt*rs, with no lino of coinniiinication to pro- 
* ♦ ♦ ♦ n. Patteusox.'’ 

At this very moment, Patterson knnr that ho 
had, by Ids flank inarch to Charlestown, com- 
pletely relieved Johnston from all aiiprohension 
of attack or diaturbanoo, and him iK^rfcctly 
free to reenforce Beauregard with his entire army. 
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full Strength, of Gen. Johnston’s 
Army of the Shenandoah, and had 
decided to assume the offensive and 
attack oiir forces before Gen. Patter- 
son could come up to join tliem. 
Had our advance been made on Sat- 
urday, as M'c originally intended, it 
would liave encountered but two- 
thirds of the force it actually com- 


bated ; had it been delayed a few 
hours longer, we should have stood 
on the defensive, with the immense 
advantage of knowing the ground, 
and of clioosing the positions where- 
on to fight. ^>U(;h are the overruling 
casualties and fatalities of war. 

Bull Bun is a decent mill-stream, 
fordable, in summer, at intervals of 



IIATT1.E FIELD OF HULL UlTN. 


half a mile to a mile. Its iiiiriiediate is close upon them. This ffxct cx- 
vallcy is generally narrow and wcwxl- plains and justifies Gen. McDowell s 
cd, imrlosed by bluffs, neither high (or Scott’s) ord(?r of battle. TJiiswas, 
nor very Btcei>, but affording good briefly: to menace the liebcl righl. 
positions for ]>hinting batteries to by the advance of our 1st division on 
comiriand the roads on tbo opposite the direct road from Centrcville to 
Bide, so screened l)y woods and brush Manassas Junction, while making a 
as to be nekhcr seen nor suspected more serious demonstration on tho 
tintil the advancing or attacking party road running duo west from Center- 




SUCCESS OP OUR PLANK ATTACK. 


ville to Qroveton and Warrentoiij and 
crossing Bull Bun by the Stone 
Bridge ; while the real or main attack 
was to bo made by a column 15,000 
strong, composed of the 2d (Hunter’s) 
and 3d (Heintzclman’s) divisions, 
which, starting from their camps a 
mile or two east and southeast of 
Centerville, were to make a (lonsider- 
able detour to the right, crossing Cub 
Bun, and then Bull Bun at a ford 
known as Siidley Spring, three miles 
above the Stone Bridge, tliiis turning 
tlie Bebc‘1 left, and rolling it up on 
the center, where it was to be taken 
in flank by onr 1st division (Tyler V) 
crossing the Stone Bridge at the right 
monnmt, and completing the r<nit of 
the enemy. The 5th division (Miles’s) 
was lichl ill reserve at Centerville, 
not only to siqiport the aHaeking 
columns, l)ut to guard against the ob- 
vious peril of a formidahle Bobel ad- 
vance on our left across Bhu'kburn's 
Ford to Centerville, flanking our 
flank movement, capturing our mu- 
nitions and supplies, and cutting otf 
our line of retreat. The 4th division 
(Bunyon’s) guarded onr communica- 
tions with Alexandria and Arlington ; 
its foremost regiment being about 
seven miles back from Centerville. 

The movement of our army was 
to have commenced at 24 o'clock A. 
M., and the l)attle slnaild have been 
opened at all points at (> a. m. ; but 
our raw troops had never liciui brig- 
aded jirior to tliis advance, and most 
of their officers were utterly without 
experience ; so that there was a delay 
ot two or three liours in the flanking 
divisions reaching the jioint at which 
the battle was to begin. Gen. Tyler, 

“ Hofiuregard’a official report of the battle, 
which waa dated Manassaa, August 26th, (alter 
ho had received and read all our official reports,) 
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in front of Stmie Bridge, opened with 
Ids artillery at 6^ A. m., eliciting no 
rcpl}*^ ; and it was three lioiirs later 
wlien llimter’s advance, uiuha’ Col. 
Burnside, crossed at Sudlcy S])ring; 
his men, thirsty with their early 
march that hot July morning, stop- 
ping as they crossed to drink and All 
tlieir canteens. IMeantinie, every 
irioveiuent ot our forces was made 
manifest to Bt‘anrcgard, watching 
tlnmi from the slo])e two f>r three 
niih^ west, by tlie clouds of <liist that 
rose over their line of march; and 
regiment after regiment was hurried 
northward by 1dm to meet the imnd- 
nent sbo<‘k. Xo strengtli was wasted 
by him npcui, and scarcely any notice 
takcui of, our feint on Ids right; hnt, 
when Burnside's l>rigadi*, after cross- 
ing at Sudley, liad marched a mile 
or so through wi)ods down the road 
on the right of Bull Bun, and come 
out into a clear and cultivated coun- 
try, stretching thence over a mile of 
rolling tields down to Warrenton 
turnpike, ho was vigorously opened 
upon hv artillery from the woods in 
his front, and, as he pressed on, by 
infantry also. Continuing to ad- 
vance, fighting, followi'cl and sup- 
ported by llimtcr's entire division, 
which was soon joined on its left by 
lleintzelnian's, which had crossed 
the stream a little later and further 
down, onr attacking column reached 
and crossed the AVarrcnton road from 
Centerville by the Stone Bridge, giv- 
ing a hand to Sherman’s brigade of 
Tyler s division, and all but clearing 
this road of the Behel batteries aud 
regiments, which licre resisted our 
eflbrts," under the immediate corn- 

says of iho state of the battle at this lime: 

“ Heavy losses had now been siistaineil on our 
side, both in numbers aud in the personal worth 
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mand of Gen. Josepli E. Johnston. 
Hero Griffin’s battery, which, with 
Eickett’s, had done tlic most effective 
fightings throughout, was charged 
with effect by a Eebel regiment, 
whi(;h was enabled to approacjh it 
with impunity by a mistake of our 
officer, who supposed it one of our 
own. Three different attacks were 
repulsed with slaughter, and the bat- 
tery remained in our hands, thougli 
all its horses were killed. At 3 
p. M., the Eebels had been driven 
a mile and a lialf, and were nearly 
out of sight, abandoning the AVan'en- 
ton road entirely to our victorious 
troops. Gen. Tyler, on hearing the 
guns of Hunter on our right, liad 
piislicd Sherman’s, and soon after 
Keyes’s brigade, <»ver the Enn to as- 
sail the enemy in his front, driving 
them back after a severe struggle, 
and steadily advancing until checked 
by a heavy fire of artillery from bat- 
teries on the liights above the road, 
Bui)ported by a brigade of Eebel 
inlkntry strongly posted behind 
breastworks. A gallant charge by 
the 2d Maine and 3d (Connecticut 

of the sl.iin. Tlio StJi Goorjfia rcj^iincut lisvl 
Buffered heavily, bcin;? exposed, as it took .ami 
luaiiitiiiried its ijositioii, to a lire from the enemy, 
idready posted xvitliiri Ji inindred yards of their 
front and rij^ht, shrltorod l»y fences ami other 
cover. It was at tliis time that Lieut. 0)1. Gard- 
ner was severt?ly wounded, as also several other 
valiiahlo officers ; the Adjutant of Iho rej^'raent, 
Lieut. Ilranch, was killed, and the lior.so of tlio 
regretted Bartow was shot under him. The 4th 
Alabama also suffered severely from the deadly 
fire of the liiousauds of muskets wliieh tlicy so 
daimtlessly fronted, undcT the inimedi;ite leader- 
ship of Bee himself. Its brave Colomd, K.J. 
Jones, was dangerously wounded, and many gal- 
lant ollujcrs fell, slain or /lor/i da cumbai. 

“Now, liowover, with the surging mass of 
over 14,000 Fodor^ infantry pressing on their 
front, ami under the incessant fire of at least 
twenty pieces of artillery, with the fresh brig- 
ades of Sherman and Keyes approaching— the 
latter already in musket - range— our lines gave 
back, but under orders from Gen. Bee. 

The enemy, maintaining Uicir Are, pressed 
their swelling masses onward us our shattered 


temporarily carried the buildiugs 
beliiiid which the Eebel guns were 
sheltered ; but the breastworks were 
too strong, and our men, recoiling 
from their fire, deflected to the left, 
moving down the Eun nnder the 
shelter of the bluff, covering the 
efforts of Captain’s Alexander’s pio- 
neers to remove the heavy abatis, 
whereby the Eebels liad obstnicted 
the road up from the Stone Bridge. 
This had at length been effected; and 
Schemtk’s brigade and Ayres’ battery, 
of Tyler’s division, w’crc on the point 
of crossing the Eun to aid in eoiiiple- 
tiiig our triiiinph. 

But the Eel)cl3, at first oiit-iiiim- 
bered at tho ])oint of actual collision, 
had been re(*eiving reihiforcernents 
nearly all day; and, at this critical 
moment, Gon. Kirby Smith,*" who 
had tliat morning left IMedmont, 
fifteen miles distant, with the remain- 
ing brigade of Gen. Johnstoirs army, 
appeared on the field. Cheer after 
cheer burst from the Rebel liosts, but 
now so downcast, as this timely rc- 
eiiforceinent rusbod to the front of 
the battle.*® Smitli almost instantly 

battalion.^ retired: the slfiugliter for the nn»!iiout 
waB (le]4orablo, anddias tilled many a Soutliern 
homo with lifi.'-loiig Forrow. 

“ Under tliis iiiexorahln stresB, tlie retreat 
coiitiiiuedunt.il arrested by tlie energy and reso- 
lution of Gen. Hoe, supported by Bartow and 
Kvans, ju.«t in the rear of tho Uobinson House, 
and Hamilton’s liegion, which hail been already 
advarK*cd, and was in position near it. 

“ Iinboflen’s battery, v.'hieli had been handled 
with rnarkeil skill, hut wlioso men were almost 
exhausted, and the two pieces of Walton’s bat- 
tery, under Lieut, lliehardson, being tlire.deued 
hy tho enemy’s infantry on the letl uinl rront, 
were also obliged to fall back. Iniboden, leaving 
a disabled piece on tho ground, retired until he 
met JacksoTi’a* brigade, wliile Richardson joined 
tlie main body of his battery near tlio Lewis 
House.” 

” A Connecticut traitor. 

” Tfui Jlichmond J>i»p(ttch of August Isl has a 
spirited account of the battle, by an eye-witness, 
writing at Manassas Junction, July 21id' from 
which wo extract tho following: 



BLZEY’S CHARGE— ROUT OP OUR FORCES. 
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fell from his horse, wounded; hut 
the command of liis brigade was 
promptly assumed by Col. Arnold 
Elzey/* who pressed forward, backed 
by the whole reassured and exultant 
Rebel host, wlio felt that the day 
was won. Our soldiers, who had 
been thirteen hours marching and 
fighting, weary, hungry, thirsty, con- 
tinually encountering fresh Rebel 
regiments, and never seeing even a 
company hurrying to their own sup- 
port, became sinhicnly dismayed and 


panic-stricken. Elzey’s and Early’s ** 
fresh battalions filled the wejods on 
their right, extending rapidly toward 
its rear, firing on them from under 
cover, and seoTning, by tlunr shots and 
cries, to be innumerable. Two or 
three of our regiments recoiled, and 
then broke, rushing down to the Run. 
Jefferson Davis, wlio had left Rich- 
mond at (> A. M., reached the Junction 
at 4, and galloped to the battle field 
just in time, it was said, to witness 
the advance of his cavalry, 1,500 


“ Betwocn 2 and 3 o’clock, largo iminbors of 
men m*ro leaving the Held, some of thorn 
woimdoil, otliera exhansted by tlio long struggle, 
who gavo lid gloomy reports; but, as tlie liringou 
both sidrjs continued steadily, wo felt sure that 
our bravo Southerners had not been (ymquered 
by tno overwhelming honl(.'.s of tlio Nortii. It 
is, however, duo to truth to say that the result 
at this hour hung trembling in the balance. Wo 
had lost numbers of our most di.stinguished offi- 
cers. Gmis. Bartow and Beo had bocii stricken 
down; Lieut. Col. •Tohn.'^on, <»l tho Il.ampton 
Ltigion, had been killed; (N)l. Hampton had 
b«.‘on woumled. But tliere was athaiiil tin* fear- 
lcs.s (.lencrjil wlifrse reputation as a comnuiudcr 
was Htak(?(l on this battle: Con. Beauregani 
promptly olforcd t<^ lead tho llamplou Legion 
into action, which he executed in a style un- 
Burpnssed and uiisurpa-ssable. (Jen. ll.-aureganl 
rodo up and down our lines, between rlie enemy 
and his own men, regardless of the li(*avy tire, 
chonring and ciieouragii»g our tro«)i>s. 
this tiiiie, a shell struck lii.s liorse, t.iking hi.s 
lioad oir, and killing tho lior.scs of ^ his Aid.s, 
hloasrs. Forgus<iii and ILiyward. Gen. Benii- 
reganl's Aids deserve honorabh* ineiilion, j>ar- 
tieularly thoso just ii:imod, ami Ikd.s. W. rt)rehDr 
Milos, jum(?s Cnostmit, .hihii L. Manning, ami A. 
R. Chisholm. GeiL Johnston also threw him- 
self into the tliieko.st of the light, seizing the 
colors of a Georgia regiment, ami rallying them 
to tho cliurgo. llis stafl* sign.ilize«l themselves 
hy their intrepidity, t^)l. Tlioinaa being killetl 
and Major Mason wounded. 

“Yotir corrospomleiit hoard Oeii. Johnston 
exclaim to Gon. Co(ikc, ju.;t at the critical im*- 
mont, ‘Oh, for four regiments 1’ JTis wish was 
answered ; for in tho di.stjUK:e our rceiiforeenieiits 
appoarod. Tho tide of bailie was turned in our 
favor by the arrival of Gcii. Kirby Smith, from 
Wincliestor, with 4,000 men of Ooii. Johnstons 
division. Oon. Smith lieard, while on tho Ma- 
nassas railroad cars, tho roar of battle. Ho 
stopped tho train, and hurried his tmops across 
tho fields to Iho point just where he was mo.st 
notHlod. They were at first supimsod U» be tho 
onomy, thoir arrival at that point of the field 
being entirely unexpected. The enemy fell 
buck, and a panic seized them. Cheor after 


elieer from our men went up, and wc knew the 
buttle had been won.'’ 


77/'* lytu.'fsrLlr Courier, a thoroughly .Secession 
slieot, had an aceur.ut from its correspondent, 
“Sc Do K.iy.’’ wlio was an offi(;er in the Ken- 
tucky b.illalioii atiueheil to (>en. Johnston’s 
army, which reaelu?ii the battle-fielil among tho 
last, and who, vTiting from Manas.-’as Monday, 
Jitly 2-2d, afier sbiling tliat B.;aureg.iui hud 
been driven I wo miles, says : 

•‘The fortmios of tho day wero evidently 
ag:iiust us. tfoiiie of uiir bes-t officers liad boon 
slaiu, and the flower of our army lay strewn 
U|>on the licdd, gliasily in deatli or gapirigwith 
woimd.s. At 11. >011. the cannon.iding is d. seribed 
as territic. It was an incessant roar for moro‘ 
than two hours, the havoc an I devastat.ii>ii at 
this time hung fearful. M’lfoo f, v' tfi tht oid 
of Pott /-M./i’.v d.V ’i/.' i of ‘JO.'iOO hoilu arlij 

oiifrhnbd e-'V th> if u'.rrj-hsf iu t/r- o-'t nf 

the usrlr s vt' the raiheotj fo tll>'hntOud. 
Thru Ml W'Oill horc hvon hM. lut, ionst nj.pnr- 

Iini'i soy pro: idvrttiolhj—ot ; nurture^ 

G>-n.'joknd>n. with the rtinuo ■} t f h ^ dii isom — 
our ffrmy, d'f u'e Joinity tvi.'/ d, Jor uy hare heeti 
friaids wM b-others in romp and v M />>)' three 
mohths — rropp iirtd, and made wn‘ of'>'r timp-roto 
strwjijh to obtain th ' nndofj -fpviwf. Elzey'a 
hriiradc of Maiylaiiders and Virginians led the 
charge; and riglil manfully dal they oxecuto tho 
work.” 

“ A Mn’ ylaiuler who (Vul not ‘ go with his State.* 


« Bcaurogard’a report of the battle says: 

“Tol. Karly. wh(\ bv s(uue mischaiuv, diil not 
n'ceivo orvlers tmtil ‘/o'clock, which ha«l bpt?n 
sent him at noon, eamo on tho ground immedi- 
;itelv after Klzey, with Kemper's Tlh \ irgiiiia, 

Ilav's7th liouisiuna, and Hark.«dalc*s IJth Mis- 
sissippi regiments. This brigade, by the persomu 
dircetiou of Gen. Johnston, w.is niarcheil by the 
llolkham lunisi*, across the fioliis to 
entindv arouml the woo<is through which Klzey 
Kwl passed, and under a severe fire, into a po- 
sition in line of battle near Chinn’s house, out- 
liauking tho enemy’s right.” 


i 
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strong, under Lieut. Col. Stuart, on 
the lieelsi of our flying troops. He 
telegrapluHl that night to his Con- 
gress as follows : 

“ Manassas JrxcTioN, Sniulay night. 

“ Night luis cIoslmI upon a Imnl-fouglit 
fiohl. Oiir loir os were victorious. The 
enemy aviis routed, and Hod ]»rec*ipitiitely, 
nbamlonitig a large amount of arms, ammu- 
nition, kiiafjsaoks, and liai^age. The ground 
was strewed for miles with those killeil, and 
the t'arm-liouses and the ground around were 
filled with wounded. 

“Pursuit was contimied along several 
routes, toward Leoshurg and Centerville, 
until darkness covered the fugitives. Wo 
have caplureil several field-hatterios, stands 
of arms, and rnion and State tl.igs. Many 
prisoners have been taken. Too liigli jiraise 
cannot he bestowed, whether for the skill 
of th(< principal officers, or for fin' gallantry 
of all our troops. Tlio hattle was mainly 
fought on our left. Onr force wos 15,000 ; 
tliat of the enemy estimated at lio.OOO. 

“ J KKi’Eusox Davis.” 

Had Davis hecii awtirc of llie utter 
dcmnralization of our soldiors by 
panic, lie would doubtless liave hud 
them pursued, not only tinnard Cen- 
terville, but, if ])ossible, i)do and be- 
yond it ; and lie would not have 
needed so grossly to understate the 
strength of his army in order to 
magnify his victory. 

Before p. m., there had been fitful 

Beauregard says, in his ofiicial report, that 
ho sent orih,TS to Clcn. Ew(*ll, holding liis ex- 
treme right at the Union Mills ford, next south 
of BlfKrkbnrii’s (on Bull Run), to advance and 
attack ; anti tliat they did advance a mile toward 
Centerville on tiie Union Mills road, hut retreated 
again urnier a sharp flro of artillery, in con.so- 
qiiouco of the miscarriage of orders.” 

” Clen. Johnston, who had joined Beauregard, 
at Winchester on the 20tli, was tlio ranking offi- 
cer, and ciililled to cAnmaiid : but, after li.steiiing 
to Beauregard’s plans, promptly aceeded to tliem, 
and direeteil Itim to carry tliem into execution. 
As Davis himself finally arrived on the field, the 
Rebel army may ho said to have liad tlirco coin- 
maiidors>iu-(7liicf during the course of the battle. 

A correspoiidcut of The New York Tribune^ 
who witnessed and described the battle and the 
flight, says : 


cannonading and Bkirniishing, but no 
serious cugageraent, on our left. 
But, wbcii our defeat on the right 
became manifest, Gen. Johnston ” 
again ordered Ewell to advuntse and 
attack; which ho did, but was re- 
ceived by the 2d brigade. Col. T. A. 
Davies, with so rapid and spirited 
a Are of grapo and canister that lio 
pr<*cipitiitely retreated. Therti were 
still more than three hours of good 
daylight when the Uebels saw our 
routed right rushing madly from tho 
lield,*'* like frightened sheep, yet their 
pursuit amounted to nothing. They 
canio aitross Dull liuii, ])rcceded hy 
tlieir cavalry, and seem to have taken 
a deliberati', though rather distant, 
survey of the oth division, drawn up 
in good order along the slope west of 
Centerville, and eagerly exjiecting 
their advance. But they a]>iK*ar,to 
have hecn awai*c that tlieir victory 
was a liK'ky accident, and tlujy did 
not choose to submit its prestige to 
the chances of another fray. Having 
gratified tlieir thirst for knowledge, 
considerahlyout of musket-sliot, they 
returned to their previous hiding- 
places in the woods skirting Bull 

“ Xotwithstamliiig all that I had seen, it 
Bccmcd iiKTcdihly ihat our whole army should 
mell away in a nigliL; and so 1 romaiiii'il at 
<Jciitc*rvillc, trusting that, hy tin* morning, a S('rl 
tif rcorgaiiiT’.ation would havo taken place and 
that our front w<Mild still oppose the ciiciiiy. 
At 7 A. XI., J started toward tho haltlc-lield; 
and, on reaching a coiisulcrahk* acclivity, was 
amazed to lind that no vestige of our troops ro- ' 
iiiaincd, excepting a scf^ro or two of straggling 
fugitives, who followed the tra«*k.s of thi'so who 
liatl gono before. While returning to (Jcuitcrvillc, 
a group of llehel cavalry j)assed, who looked 
inquiringly, hut did not (piostioii. Their conver- 
sation turned upon tho chances of cutting off* tho 
retreat ac Fairfax Court I louse. After seeking 
Mr. Waud, an artist from Now York, who also 
lingen'd, I wont straight to Fairfa.v. As wo 
pas.sed Iho church used us a hospilul, tho d<Kdor8 
came out, and, finding what was the condition 
of affairs, walked rapidly away. I do not wish 
to say that tlioy deserted tho wounded. They 
may have roturned, for aught 1 know.” 
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Bun. *• During the fore part of the 
night, some of our men, wlio had not 
been stampeded, went down toward 
the battle-field and brought away 
one or two guns, which had been 
abandoned in the flight, but not cap- 
tured by the enemy. Our 5th di- 
vision, constituting the reserve, now 
become the rear-guard, of our army, 
remained in position until after mid- 
night ; when, under peremptory orders 
from Gen. McDowell, it commenced 
its dtiliberate retreat to the environs 
of Washington.®" 

Bcuiirogard, in his ufficial report, thus 
laraoly explains this modesty : 

“ K irly’s l)rig:idiMuea!i while, joined by the lOtli 
Viriiiiiisi re.yjiiuent, Lieut, Straiij^e. of t/Ocke‘s 
hri^ra-le. piirsiiod the punie-siriekeii. fuptive 
enemy, Stnarl, with his cavalry, and Ueekhain, 
liadais\» taken up the pur.suil aloii;;? the road I>y 
whieli I lie entMiiy had eoiiie upon tlie iield that 
moriiiii'.^ ; hut, soon eneunibc'red liy prisoners, 
who ihi’on^fod his way, the former was unable 
to atlu'*I\ Iho mass of tlio fasMloeinj^, frantic 
Federalists. Withers’s, U. J. Jhvstoii’.s, (dish’s, 
jiiid Kershaw's re^inieiils, iiainptoii's Lejiiwu 
and Iveiiipor's batlery, also pursiicd alou*^ the 
Wanvniou roa<l by tlie St(*ne Bridge, the enemy 
havinu: opp<»rtunely openetl a way for them 
through the heavy ahati.s wliieli my troops had 
made on the west side of the hri<lgo, several 
tlays before. But this pursuit W’ts s»tiu rcaiUch 
in ronsiujwuire of a filse irpnrt, which uu/orla- 
nat’dy retic/unl us, that tJw cntnu/s r^st^rves^ iniowa 
to firi fresh anil of co ishl'rahfc ■''trrntjth, were Ihrcat- 
ttiinij the po'titioil of tJnion .\ft;is Ford.'' 

“ L’ho impression that the Hebohs, haii tliey 
pursuit, might liavo eaplun’d or dispersed our 
llyliig forces, is uiisiistaiiied by facts. For be- 
tween the jiaiiic-striekeii fugitivo.s and the vic- 
tors were not merely tlie reserve (ath) ili- 
yision, whiMi reinaiiied in position, and liad 
not fired a shot, but the 1 st (Tyler's) division 
forming our lofl, which had .‘siifl’erod little loss, 
but had signally repulsed llie demonstralii»n 
made upon it attho clo.se of the light ; while the 
better portion of our beaten right and center, 
incliuihig the regular infantry and cavalry, still 
Btood its ground and sternly faced the foe. 
Maj. Harry, our Chief of Artillery in the battle, 
in his official report, after noticing the lo.s9 of 
ton of his guns at the close, tlirough the flight of 
their supporting infantry, Bay.s : 

“ Tho army having retired upon Contorvillo, 
I was ordered by Gen. McDowell in person, to 
post tlio artillery in position to cover tho retreat. 

“The batteries of Hunt, Ayres, Tidball, Ed- 
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Gen. McDowell reports our losses 
in this engagement at 481 killed and 
1,011 wounded, hut says notliing of 
liow many wounded or others were 
taken prison ers.*‘ Gen. Beauregard 
reports the Eehel loss at 2GB killed 
and 1,533 wounded;®® in all, 1,S52; 
saying nothing of any loss in j'rison- 
ers, of whom two or three hundred 
were taken by our soldiers in tho 
early part of the battle, and duly for- 
warded to Washington, lie says ho 
had sent 1,100 wounded and other 
prisoners to Tiichmond, and estimates 

wards. Green, .iTid the iiow-Tork 8th regiuumt, 
(tlie hitler served by voluri leers from Wilcox’s 
brigade.) 20 pieces in all. \v(?ro at om-c placed in 
piwit'.oii ; and thus remaine«i nmil 12 o’clock 
I*. M., when, orders having been recoivi-d to re- 
tire upon th'? Fptomac, the batteries were put 
in nmrcli, an l. coveri'd]»y Richardson's brigade, 
retired iti good onlcr arel without Ii.isie, and, 
early next morning, rooecupied their former 
(*aiiips on tho Pot omac. ” 

C«d. J. ]j. Richardstin, cornmamling the 4t.h 
brigade of Tyler’s divi.-ion, remained unmolested 
in po>itioii one mile in ailvanci'of Centerville, on 
the Blaekburn's Fonl road, until 2 a. ji. of Mon- 
<Uiy; th'-n retreated, per order, throngli Center- 
ville to Fairfax and .\rlinglou. entirely unastailod. 

** Among our killed were Col. James Came- 
ron, hrothor of i)i»* SHHTet;iry of War — of ihe iSlIi 
Xew York (lI'gliLiinier.-^); l!ol. Sloema, and 
Major Ballou, of tlie 2d Rlioile Island ; ami Lieut. 
Col. Haggerty, of the hhfli Now Y'orU. Among 
our wouihUmI were lien. David Jlunterand Gen. 
S. r. lleiiitzelman — cominainiing divisions ; Col. 
Oliver B. AVileox, of Michigan; Col. Gilm.*m 
Marslon, of llio 1st New Hampshire; Col. A. M. 
W(H>d. of tho Mth New York; Col TL W. 
iSlociiin. of llio 27lh New York; and Col. N. L. 
Farnham, of the 11th NewY'ork (Fire Zouaves). 
Col. Wilcox was also taken prisoner, as well as 
Col. Michael Corei^ran. of the COth Now Y^ork 
(Irish), and Maj. Jame.s I>. Poller, of tho 3Sth 
Now York — both slightly \^oiiiid»^d. 

” “So Do Kay.” a Rebel officer, writing to 
The Louisville Courier from Manassas Junction, 
on the 2 2d, says: 

Our loss is fully two thousand kilh'd and 
fcounded. Among tho killed are Gen. Hoe, of 
South Carolina; Gen. M. K. Smith, [a luistake], 
Gen. Bartow, of Georgia; Col. Mwro and all 
tho Alabama fiehl officers; Col. Fisher and tho 
North Carolina field officers; Adjt. Branch, of 
Georgia, and a host of other leading men.” 
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[five weeks after the fight] that the 
number may bo increased to 1,600. 
Tliat is certainly a very lean exhibit 
of prisoners as the fniit of so de- 
cisive a victory ; but the fieetness of 
our soldiers is to bo taken into the 
account.'* He guesses that our losses 
will amount to 4,600 in killed, wound- 
ed, and prisoners, and adds : 

“The ordnance and supplies captured in- 
clude %(mo 28®“ field-pieces of the best 
character of arms,®* with over 100 rounds 
of ammunition for cacli gun, 37 caissons, 0 
forges, 4 battery- wagons, 04 artillery horses, 
completely equipped, 500,000 roundsofsiiiall- 
sinns aTiimunition, 4,500 sets of accouter- 
ments, over 500 muskets, some 9 regimental 
and garrison Hags, with a large number of 
pistols, knapsacks, swonls, canteens, blan- 
kets, a large store of axes and intrenching 
tools, wagons, ambulances, liorses, canif) and 
garrison equipage, Jiospital stores, and some 
subsistence.^' 

At 7 A. M., of Monday, the 22d, the 
last of our stragglers and wounded 
left Centerville, which a Hebei cav- 
alry force was about to enter. But 

Our reports admit a loss of 17 guns; other 
accounts mako it 22. Ijcaurojrard, writing on 
the 2Gth of August, should liav«3 bct-n ahl<i to 
state the exact number. ] I is statement of tho 
number of muskets taken at “over 500,” in- 
cluding all those dropp«.'d by our d<*ad and 
■wounded, proves tliat IIkj stories told by exci- 
ted corre-spondents and other fugitives, of our 
men tlirowing away ovcryihing that could im- 
pede their lliglit, were gro.ss exaggciratioiis. 

Gon. llcintzclman, in liis ofTicial n?port of 
the battle, giving an account cd' his retreat by 
the circuitous road on whieh he had advanced, 
says; 

“ Having every reason to fear a vigorous pnr- 
fiuit from tlio enemy’s fresh troops, 1 was desi- 
rous of forming a strong rcar-guanl ; but ncitlicr 
tho efforts of Iho officers of the regular army, nor 
the coolness of tho regular troops with me, could 
induce tliorn to form a single company. We re- 
lied entirely for our protection on one pcctiori of 
artillery and a few companies of cavalry. Most 
of the road was favorable for infantry, lait unfa- 
vorable for eavjilry and artillery. About dusk, 
as wo ajiproaclied the Warrenton turnpike, wo 
lieard a firing of rifled cannon on our right, and 
learned that the enemy had established a battery 
enfilading tho road. Cupt. Arnold, witli his sec- 


there was no pursuit, and no loss on 
our part after the battle, but of what 
our men threw away. Beauregard 
explains his failure to pursue, after 
our discomfiture, as follows : 

“An army wliich had fouglitlike our.s on 
that day, against uncommon odds, under a 
July sun, most of the time without water 
and witbont food, exccqit a hastily snntclied 
meal at dawn, was not in condition for tliu 
toil of an eager, effective pursuit of an enemy 
iniiiiL‘diately after tlie battle. 

“On the following day, an unusually 
heavy and nninteriiiitting fall of rain inter- 
vened to obstruct <»iir advance, with reason- 
able prospect <)f fruitful results. Added to 
thi.s, tJio want of a cavalry force of siifiicient 
numbers made an efficient pursuit a military 
imptjssibiiity.” 

The forces actiuilly engaged in this 
celebrated battle, so decisive in its 
results and so important in its (fonsc- 
qiiences, were proliably nf)t far from 
25,000 on either side ; “ while tin* (Mun- 
batanls actually on the battle-field, or 
so near it as to bo practically at the 
disposal of the respective eominand' 

tioii of artillery, attompU'd to run the gannllot 
and reach tho bridge over Guh Run, about two 
miles from Cciiierville, Init found it olslnicted 
with broken velirclcs, and was c<im|Tllcd to 
abandon lii.s ]>ii.ees, as llu-y were imder tl.e iiro 
of these rilled eaiuK'H. Tlio cavalry tuiiiOd to 
the lell, and, alW j)assing through a strip of 
woods and some lirlds. struck a romi whi'-li led 
them to sc»me camps occupied by our troops in 
the morning, through which wt gained the turn- 
pike. .At aliout s 1 '. M., w(} reachi‘d the canipa 
wo had oeeii])ied in lliv* morning. Hail a brigade 
from iho reserve advanced a short distance 1;C- 
yoiid Centerville, nearly oiio-thinl of the artil- 
lery lost miglit have been saved, as it was aban- 
doned at or near this crossing.” 

Those were the only guns lost by us. save 
Ihoso abandoued for want of horses, on the im- 
mc<liato field of eoiilliet. 

"Pollard, in his ‘‘Southorn History,” saj's: 

“ Our cllbetive force of all arras ready for action 
on tho field, on tho eventful morning, was less 
than 30,000 men.” 

This was before tho arrival of that portion of 
Johnston’s array led to the field by Kirby Smith, 
and afterward commanded by Elzey, or ibo brig- 
ade of Early — to say nothing of tho rociiforco- 
raenta that were received during tho day from 
tho direction of Richmond. 
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ers, were, on cither side, not for from 
35,000. But the Behels, who were 
fiomewhat the fewer at day-hreak, 
fought under the en(ionraging stimu- 
lus of a knowledge that every hour, 
as it passed, added to tluiir strength ; 
that eaeli railroad train arriving at 
the Juiietion, brought fresh brigade 
after brigade to their support;*® and 
these, as they arrived, were hastened 
to that i)art of the held wlieroon their 
services eouhl bo most effective : 
wliile our men, who had been called 
to arms at ck in tlie mornincr, 

and had generally thrown aside their 
kini 2 )sacks and haversacks to fu ilitatc 
thi;ir movements, had heen fourteen 
lionrs marching — some <»f them on 
the doul)hM|ui(k for Jiiiles- -or fight- 
ing, and were utterly exhausted anti 
faint witli Imngor and thirst; while 
not a single company had heeii adtled 
to their nu miners. Some regiments 
fought hailly, and had heen demor- 
alised and dispersed pn<»r to tlio gen- 
eral catastro})]io ; hut tlie great ma- 
jority evinced a (iourage and devotitm 
wliich, under favoring auspict's, wouhi 
have commanded victory. They gave 
way only Avlieii hope seemed dead — 
when the ever-increasing liosts of 

Mr. Julius Iliripr, on liis rciiiru frornc.npiivUy 
at llk’hinoiui, haviu'; boon tnkoii prisoner on tlie. 
b;iUlo-flel«l, after si'C'in;? ainl heariii}; all lhal lie 
could on liotli 8i(k'.'<, reports as follows: 

“ Ueaurogard’s foree at 131111 Hun was 2i.0‘M); 
which was increased hy S,(i0lt of Johiistoii'.s the 
day before, and by 6,000 more durinj? the mi- 
ga«;i*nM*ut. This slaleuicut is oouliriued from 
an iiideixjndout ami trustworthy sonrcc.” 

” The Kew York Thnes of Jul}' 2(llli containeil 
a carofiillj- pri'parod statement, by its Editor, of 
a conversation with (Ion. Seiitt at his owm dinner- 
table on llio Tuesday before the battle; wliercin 
(Jen. Soott dovolo|K;d his conception of tlie strat- 
egy required for the overthrow of the llobcUioii, 
as follows : 

“ If the matter had boon left to him, he saiib 
ho w'oiild liuvo coniDiciu^d by u perfect blockade 
of every ISouthcra [lort on the Atlantic and on 


their foes not only outnumbered them 
ill their front, hut filled the w'oods on 
their right flank, exposing them to 
an cniihidiiig fire, which they could 
not return with effect; and, their de- 
feat once confessed, tlie confusion and 
inxnic of tlicir flight are explained, not 
excused, hy the fact that, owing to 
the long (IctouT they had necessarily 
made in »advai icing to (lie attack, pur- 
suant to the plan of battle, tlieir line 
of retreat lay in ])art along the front 
of the foe, much of whose strength 
was ai;tiially nearer to C/cnterville 
than tliey were when the fortunes of 
the day turned against them. 

The cnusi‘s of this <lisastcr, so sliaine- 
fnlly misstated and jxnwerted at the 
time', are now generally understood. 
Xo one (fould, at tlii.-i day, repeat the 
misrepn ‘Sent at ions that for the mo- 
ment prevailed, without conscious, 
j»al]>able guilt and ignominy. The 
true, (Mint rolling reasons of our defeat 
are, hrielly, tlieso : 

I. The fundamental, fatal error on 
our sidi* was lliat spirit of liesitation, 
of i:ide(?ision, of calculated delay, 
of stolid oh.-truction, wliicli guided 
our Slilitary councils, scattering our 

llu' (lulf. Tlu'u Iio wtnilil 1 1 !UO oolliH'tud a larpo 
Torn* at tlie eapilal f«»r ilofeiisive purposes. ,'in(l 
another lari;e one ou tlio Mississippi Ibr olU-nsive 
o]»eraiions. The Summer months, duriu«( which 
it iii luailnes.s ti» lake tr<*ops south of wSt. Louis, 
.shouUl ha\o heemlevoteil to laetieal instruetion 
— with the llrst frosts of Autumn, he would 
lia\e taken a eolumn of SO.iUK) well-diseipliued 
tn^»ps down tlio Mississippi — ami taken every 
im|M>rlnnt point i»n that river, Xcw Orleans iii- 
ilinled. ll cmill hot'e haeii ilone, he with 
greaJter ir.'th lost of h‘jt\ arul nutk far 
i} 4 » 7 'e hnj^trUii.t res)ilts^ than would iiilend the 
marrhht(t of an army to JUchmond. At eij^ht 
jioints, the river would probably have been de- 
feudetl, and eijjht battles would have boon ne- 
cessary; but, in every one of them, suoeess 
would iiave been mmlo certain for us. The 
Mississippi and the Atlantic oneo ours, iho 
Southern Statc.s would have been compelled, by 
the natural and inovita)>lo pressure of events, to 
seek, by a return to tlio Union, escape from the 
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forces and pandyziiig oiir efforts. 
Had any real pnr])osc of suppressing 
the Itcbcllion been cberished by Gen. 
Scott, he would never have scattered 
our eastern forces along the line of 
the Pot(»iriac and Chesapeake, from 
Cumberland to Fortress Monroe, di- 
vided into three or four distinct 
armies, under the command of militia 

ruin that would ppcodily overwliolm thorn, out 
of it ‘This,’ said lu?, ‘ was mr/ plan. Hut F am 
only a subordinato. Jt i.s uiy business to ^ivo 
advioo when it is asked, and to obey orders w lien 
they aro ^iven. I t-lmll do it. There are men in 
the Cabinet who know much nioro about war 
than I dt), and who liavo far frreater inllueneo 
than 1 havoiii deUTiiiiniii^ the jilau of tin; cam- 
paign. There never was a more just and upright 
man than the Presiilent — never one who desired 
more pineoroly to pronioto the best interest of 
the coiintrj'. lint Ilu-re are men among his ad- 
vi.scrp who oonsnlt their own resentments far 
moro than tin* dielatc'.s of wisdom and experi- 
rneo, and ih>“^e n'.'il proUih’ij did h thr /•///» 
of thii com pnhjn. \ sliall d<J, or attempt, what- 
ever I am ordered to <l ». lint Ih - y 'lunnl m Ih- hl 
vne rvsponifUdf.. If 1 am ordere<l U> go to Rieh- 
mond, r phall endeavor to do it. but. 1 know 
perfectly well tliat they hav*' no eoneeption of 
the dillhadties we shall enconiit<*r. I know the 
country — how admirably adajiled it is f'P de- 
fense, and 1 k)W resfilnt( ly and obstinately it will 
be defended. 1 would like nothing belti*r than 
to take Richmond; n«»w that it lias heiii dis- 
graced by bec«>ming the e i])ital of the Rebel 
Confederacy, I feel a i-c"^e]itiiif nt toward it, and 
phonld liko nothing better than to eeattor its 
Coiigre.ss to the winds. Rut f have lived long 
enongli to know that liiiriiiiii ios(-ntm('Tit i.s a 
very bad foundation ff)r piiblii’ polii-y: and thcM? 
gentlemen will live long enougli lo learn it sdso. 
I shall do wliat T am ordered. 1 shall fight 
when and where I am coninmnd'al. lint, if I 
cm compdlcd Uifljhl hijnr*'. I ‘hi, nnd;f^ t/tnj .‘fmU 
not linld 'me. rej^inm'iUf. The.-^c geuileinen inu.st 
take tlio rcppoiisibllily of their aets, as I am 
willing to take that of mine. Jbit tliey must mit 
tlirow</e./r rcpponsibility upon my shoulders.’ 

“Tliis is the puhstarn'e and very ii<*urly tho 
language of a fiorlioii of <Jeti. kScott’s conversa- 
tion on the* occasion n.dV.-rred to. It proves coii- 
chiaively that he was oj'poscd to the advance 
upon Richmond by way of .Manassa.s, at that time.” 

Hon. Francis J’. IJIair, in a ppeocli in the lloii.so 
(Aug. Ist, 1801), after repelling tho false impu- 
tation that fJen. Scott Iiad been con.strainod by 
tlie rresident Uiis oi ly Mipcrior) to fight this bat- 
tle prematurely, in oj.pr siiiori to tho ilictatcs of 
his own judgment, stated that 

“ Tlio President, alter la.* had information that 
Gen. .Johnston had c.^'caped th.rongh tho hands 
of Gen. Patterson and hud joined Gen. lioaurc- 


oiScers who had never smelt burning 
powder, unless in a squirrel-hunt. 
TIis advance across the Potomac, a^lcr 
having been put off so long as possi- 
ble, was made, as wo have seen, on 
the 24th of iMa}^ Within one week 
thereafter, a column of 50,000 men 
should have taken tho road to Ilieli- 
mond, with their coinuiander in their 

gard on Friday evening, went to Gon. Scott, and 
suggested tln» ]iropriety of wailing until Patter- 
son’s eorp.s could como up and rf.Hhifor <‘0 tlic army 
that was then before Mana.ssas; but, so firmly 
fixed was Gen. Si-ott’s determination to attack tlio 
enemy then and there, that the President’s sug- 
gest ion was di.sregarded. 'flic .'"'ecrotary of AV'ar 
also returned from the fu*ld before tho battle, and 
endeavored to indiico (Jen. Si ottloscnd forwar'l 
reenforccmcnis; he urged it again and again; 
and finally smrcec'ded in having five rcgiinent.s 
.si-nf, twot'f wliieh reai*lu-d Ceutervillo bulbru tins 
ret reat eominenced.” 

Mr. TUair then toek up the above statement of 
T//f‘ Tuu'fK and thus dealt with it: 

r do n<»t lu licvo that it was Gen. Scott’s plan. 
I do not think he would jirormilgate his [>1; n. I 
think, even. that, if sii i was his plan, genlk iia ii, 
without, arrogating t< tliomsi'lvcs any superior 
military know ledge, might w dissent from ii. I 
do not pr* f«*.'S to have any knowhrdye i-f Uiilitary 
matters ai all : and yet I can say that any siieli jilan 
as that w add lead to a fatal disaster lo oar eonn- 
try. in the relalitm.-i whieh it would bring about 
between he pet*ple of llio Xorthern and Soiilli- 
crii State : in the n lations it would bring aboiit 
betw’eeii air Govcri'im ill and Ibn'ign giweni- 
ments. and bctwteii tl e irnion men in t!ie I3or- 
fler States and their i iieiiiies. 1 think it would 
1 k> :i falui mistake. I am well s.itisfied that it 
i.< riot iho plan of tlie Go\ei iimeiit. ami will nut 
be acted upon, v.'he'.her « M-n. Seutt favors ii or 
imt. That is the I'lan whieh tin.* t'lndi di. rato 
troops ami authorities are in favor of, ami they 
h:ivo proi-ecdcd upon it. Their desire is to make 
the wliolo of this war within the border State.s, 
ami e.-eapo tiicin.-olvos scot fn.'c — not only freo 
from but from all our other Generals. They 

w'i.di to enjoy < iitiro ipiietnde, in order to r:iiso 
their cotton, that they may liold it out to foreign 
nations as a bribe to break our blockade. That 
is tlielr object and their lieart’s ileairo. 

“They wish, also, toiutreuch thcmselv'cs with- 
in lluiso bonier States, wdiero tlicy can get plen- 
ty of KwhsisteiifM.!, and wiring a reluctant siippoi't 
from tho T'liioii inon of those .States. The coun- 
ties of Alcxaiiilriii and Fairfax gavo an inirncnso 
Union vote wlieu the rpiestion was submitted to 
them; and, iit tlio last vote upon the (.)i*diKineo 
of Sccossiim, tlic?y would havo given the sanio 
vote for tho Union if they had not/ been re- 
strained by tho bayonetH of tho Confcdcrato 
troops; fi>r, iu whatever part of Virginia uiey 
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midst, even tliougli lie had to travel 
in an ambulance. Moving slowly, 
steadily, cautiously forward, our army 
should have been roeuforeed by two 
or throe fresh regimiiiits eairh day, 
being exercised in fhild inaiieiivoi*a at 
every opportunity. On or before the 
1st day of July, tliis array, one hun- 
dred thousand strong, should have 
been before llichrnond, not then for- 
tilied to any serious extent, and sliouhl 
have re])laced the Stars and Stripes 
on the steeples of that city by the 

wor« free from the Pruifoilcrato tlifv 

a majority of votiM a^raiust Sooossioii. 'flii* 
sai/io was tlio in 'losjUL-ssfo. Any siu-li jil.iii 

llmt wl)lc!i Thti any.-? is Ocn. Scon's phin 
of caiTviii;^ on tlic war wtnihl lunvc tlio uiiarnuMl 
Vuioii men <*!’ tin: liordcr States mid nftlic Siuali- 
cni Stales at tho im*r(?y of llie jinnies nf tlie 
federato States. Tf. would leavo tlie ‘Ja.O 'O ma- 
jority in Jiast TemmssiM*. t!io v.-ist m.ijority iu 
ilissourl, and cvciywlmro cd^^e, :it tlic merev of 
tlic Ucbels. 

‘‘ I say, furtiicr, lliat, if we remiiin idde ft»r 
pue!i a period of time, doin-j: uolldii.f^ upon llie 
borders of iheso rev»ated St.ates, however jrreal 
ail army w<' mi^^ht pos>css, we slmulil, liy s i do- 
iii'JT. proelaim to the world th.it w«; wero unaido 
to eiiior those States jmd [lut d.owu Itelndliou: 
and liic jjovcnimenls of Knropo w.udtl make ii a 
pretevt f.jr aeknowlcdiiiiiij tlic iudopemlonce «d‘ 
those .Stales. 

It is m!iinfo.st, tlieroforo. lliat .sueh important 
political eoiisider.'ilioiis must enter lare^ ly into 
any plan of eampaijLni : and no ]»hiM is admissiijje 
Avhieii, by its didays, ilesiroy.s the l)Usim*ssof fJie 
country, Icjives the I'liiou men of the Ih-rder 
States niid rlioir property a prey to tlio lleUds, 
and gives a ]>relc.\t to fn.vigii Powor.s to inter- 
fere for llio purpose of foreiiiLij our bloekjulc.” 

That tho ]jolicy of ‘wait ;iud jret ready,’ in- 
volved, in fact, a virtual admi.'ision of the iiide- 
pendonco of tlic Confederaey. while cmiblin!? the 
llrdiols to eriish out the last vestiges of Vnion- 
ism in tho South, a.s jilso to cover all the inipor- 
laiit points with impn^ginddo forlilieatimis. en'ct- 
od in good part by slave labor, is to«) obvious to 
need eiiforeeinciit. It was the policy of all who 
W'islied to 8;we the Union by surreinlering jtt dis- 
cretion to tho Rebtds, bidiliiig tliem do what 
they pleased with Iho Constitution, tho Uoveru- 
tnont, llie territories, so that they would but cou- 
sent to ouduro ua as follow-countr^'inon. 

“That Gk?n. Scott, though loyal and Uiiion- 
loving, wsis always in favor of buying off tho 
Ibdiellion by compromises and concessions, and 
averse to what was moat unjustly termed ‘ coer- 
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Fourth, at latest. That wc had ani}>le 
force to do this, is now beyond doubt ; 
for tlie Rebels, gathering all their 
strength from liie Shenandoali on tlie 
one side to the flames on tho other, 
were barely able, on the 21st— three 
weeks after wc slmuld liave been be- 
fore Riclmioiid— to beat a third of 
our regiments that might and should 
liave c<»nfnmted tliein.^ 

II. I'he flagrant disobedience and 
defection of Gen. Ratterson,“ unac- 
conntablo on any Iiypothesis coiLsist- 

‘•iori’ and ‘ iiivasii)Ti.’ i.s ru* secret. Jlow eagerly 
In* jniii|<‘d upiiii tho ‘liiiality’ jilatform when 
iKUiiinjited lur l*r('.--iili nt, in 18512, and ordered a 
Lfrand s;dute oi rmo bumlrcd guns in honor of tlie 
pa-^sage of Mr. (Iiirliric'.s (’omprornisc pro])i.-si- 
tions ill tlie l‘••ael^ ('o!iferencc’’ of ISdl. are 
matters <»f reoonl. That ]i(» sought to have Port 
{^uniter evaeuanMl, a montli later, as a *■ military 
necessity,” is well known. Two or Ihrco weeks 
r, on the very uioruiug tliat tlio Kebcls 
opened tire eu Siimrer. T/n; Xdiin.nl Intcllitjcncer^ 
of -\pril 12tli. contained tho following, which 
wa.s widely uiidiTstood to liavo been inspired, if 
not directly written, by him: 

“There is a g«*neral anil almost universal de- 
sire that no Ci ‘I reive iiu*asiires should bo resort- 
ed to, so a.s toindui'o aiTiial collision of arms be- 
tween tho Stale-? tl;:it say they laive sec'oded ami 
the t lovenimeiit of the I'niled Slates, until all 
peaecfiii n-iiiedies li.'ivo been cxliauMed, yet: 

“llreat i-eiilideriee is iusjjired by an exhibi- 
tion of the actual strength ami jiower of tho 
Ciovornmeut. It gralilies iiation.il pride to h.avo 
the eonseiousuess tli.il tlie tlovenum nt is in pos- 
session of ]‘ower. niid tluit, when it is not c.xer- 
eised, it in.ay rei’eive the ereiiit i-f forhearaiieo. 
There would be an ohjeetion tluit this attribiito 
of power .should bo directed, at llie present mo- 
ment.. to any speeilii'end ; even though that end 
.shi'uiil be the cxei-utioii of t!ie law.s. T5ut no- 
thing e;in be more cviilcnt than that universal 
satisfaeiiou is fell and security iiisjiireii by tlio 
knowled.go that the jiower of the lloveniment is 
readv, at a moment's notice, to be applied and 
used.” 

rullarii, in Ids ” tSoutliern History, ” blandly 
says : 

“Tho best scrvic’O wbi(*h. tlio army of the Slie- 
naudoah could render was to ])revent llie ilefcat 
of that of the I’otoniac. To be able to do ihi.s, 
it wjis necessary for ih'ii. Johnston to defeat 
tfcn. Patterson, or to elude him. Tlio hitter 
course was Iho nnwo si^eedy and cerhuu. and 
was, therefore, adopted. Kvadiiig the oneiiiy by 
tho disposition of the advance guard under CuL 
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eiit witli tlie possession, on liis part, of 
courage, coininon sense, and loyalty.*® 

III. The failure of Gen. Seott to 
send forward with Gen. McDowell a 
force adequate to provide against all 
eoutingeiii-ies. Tlie fact that 20,000 
volunteers rcniaiiual idle and useless, 
thronghout that eventful Sunday, in 
and ininiediately ai’tnind Washing- 
ton — Scott having ohstinattdy resist- 
ed entreaties that they sh<»uld he dis- 
patched to tlie front — insisting that 
McDowell had “men enoiigli’' — that 
he needed no cavalry, etc. — <»f itself 
attests strongly the inibe(*ility and 
lack of ]»urpose that then presided 
over our military councils.*^ 

IV. The Eehcls wen* kept thor- 

Stiiart, our army moved through Aalilov’s (inp to 
Piedmont, a stniiouof tlie Manassay ( Jap railroad. 
TIcnco, tho inlaiitry wore to ho inuisporu d hy 
the railway, while the eavalry and artillery wito 
ordorcil to continue tlieir luareh. Clrti. .JoUnsioii 
reached Manasj*a.s aliout im<m on llic 2oih, pn- 
cedod hy tho llh ami ^th (je<jrgia, regiments and 
by Jackson’s brigade, coimisting et’ the 2d, llh, 
Cth, 27th, and JJJd Virginia regiiiieni.s. Ih* was 
accompanied by Ocn. Jiee, witli tlio *lih Alaha- 
nia, tho 2d. and two eorupariles of the 1 ith Mis- 
sissippi. The president <»f tho railroad luul a>«- 
Eiired him that tho remaining tnjojis sliould arrive 
during tlie day.” 

^ Patterson was a Ilreckinritlge Doinoerat of 
the extreme jjro-Slavery ty]K' — of lliat type whoso 
views were exprcsscil hy 77/c Pininsijlninian — 
(see page 42 S). When, on the rew[)tiun of the 
tidings of Fort Sumter's surrender, a great jioj)- 
ular uprising took place in IMiiladelpIiia, as in 
other cities, and imineiiso rrrowds paraded the 
Ktrcetfl, demanding tliat tlio flag of tho (.Tnion 
should bo everywhere dLspIayi;d, lien, l*att(^^- 
soii’.^ was one. of tho inaii.sions at whieh thi.s pub- 
lic oxae-tmu of an avowal of sympathy with tho 
«)utrag(Ml symbol of onr Union was lorig(;.-jit and 
most sturdily resisted. 

W. II. llnssell, writing fn^rn Wasliiiigton to 
The. JJhuIdti Timv/s on tho lOlli, I wo days before 
the battle — doubtless obtaining his inlormatioii 
from uutlientic: Ronret;a — tlius slates tlu; disposi- 
tion of our forces at that niomont: 

VihUt M«T)<»w» 11, at Fiirfiv and Bn.OOO 

rndiT ruttersoii. (ill tic Sli-Miaiidtiah . . . 22.(NMt 

ruder Miiri-^llcld, in mu', aliciil Wadiiiitffon . lti,tMt0 

Under IVirler. at :irid m ar Tiirtre'.s Meriroc 1 1.tHM) 

Under JUaukS^ in aud near llaltiiudi-o . . • T.-MH) 

Total 


oiiglily acquainted hy their confeder- 
ates, left hy Davis, Floyd, etc., in our 
service, with everything that took 
place or was meditated** on our side ; 
and so were ahio to anticipate and 
haffle every movement of onr ar- 
mies.” Thus, a military map or ]>lan 
of the n‘gion directly west of Wash- 
ingtfui had heeu completed for nso 
at the AVar I )ei>artnient barely two 
days before our advance reached Cen- 
terville ; hilt, the movement being 
rapid, the itchels left here many ar- 
ticles ill their liasty flight, and, among 
them, a copy of this map, which was 
supposed to ho unknown to all hut a 
few of our liighot ofHcers. It was 
so throiigliout. Washington swarmed 

'riiim, while the Kcdicls com 'cni rated, frem 
Ui(‘lmioiid (»n tho sontli to Wiiiehcslor on tho 
mm (I, all tlieir availiihk* streugtli upon Maiiasf-a.-', 
and had it. in liaiid before tho close of the hjiitle, 
MeOowell had hut little more than a tliird of onr 
edrre.’jponding forces wlierowith to oppose it— 
he aeliiig (•» tlie oireiisivc*. luotlier words, wo 
fought willi ,'».7.nno men, a hatllo in wliieh wo 
might and slionid have laid 75,000. 

“"Mr. Julius Hing, a (lermari hy birth hut 
r.ritisli l»y natnr!di/.alion, who was on the battle- 
lield a.*« u sjK iMator, and was there taken prison- 
er. and eomliieteil ne:A murniiig to iJoailrigard’s 
]i( jid-<piarlers, wlienee he w;»s sent to Kii'liiuond, 
and who Hcein.s tn have liud lii(3 faculty of making 
himself agreeable to cithiT sido, Btated, after hi.s 
return, that among tho men ho mot at lloaiire- 
gard’s hoad-(|uarter.'(, at tin* .lunetion, was Col. 
Jordan, formerly «;f our War Deuartrnenl, who 
lioasted that lie hud nceived, 

“ lieforo tho altiK.'k at IJull Uun, a eljihcr di.*?- 
pateli from .‘■•onio well-inrormed jicrsoii within 
our Hiu s, giving full details of our iuovonu*ut.>«, 
iiieluding tho particulars of tho plan of hattle, 
tho lime at wliieh operation.s would coirimenee, 
and tho immbor of our troo])s.” 

** A correspondent of The Xrw York Tribaiie., 
in his ueeount of tho batllo, says: 

**A reiiiarkuldo fact to ho considered is, that 
tho enemy seemed i»orfeetly ac»inamled with onr 
plans. Tlio feint of Ool. Uichardsoii availed 
nothing, sinco tho Rebel forc*e had nearly all 
lieeii withdrawn from that position. Our com* 
l>iii(?d attack was Ihorouglily in(*t. and at tho 
very jioints where jiartial Huri>risea had Ikicii aa- 
tieiiHitod.” 
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with traitors, many of them holding 
official p(»sition8 of the gravest ro 
spoiinibility ; and whatever it was 
important to Beauregard to know lie 
speedily ascertained. To cross the 
Potomac, a little below or above oiir 
camjis, was never difficult ; and, Oiice 
across, trusty messengers knew wliei*e 
to find fleet horses and sure guides to 
take them to the Rebel lines. The 
Confederate chiefs know which among 
our oflicers meant them any harm, 
and which might be confidently trust- 
ed never to take them at disadvan* 
tage. They evidently had no more 
apprehension that Patterson would 
obstruct or countervail the marcli 
of Johnston to Manassas than that 
Breehinridge or Buruiitt would do 
them mortal harm in Ccuigress. 

V. The fall, very early in the action, 
of <ien. David Hunter, “ command- 
ing the 2d or leading division, was 
most untimely and unfortunate. He 
was so seriously wounded that he was 
necessarily borne from the fieM. 
Gen. IIeintzelmaii,“ eommaudiug the 
3d division, was also wounded; not 
as severely, but so as to disable him. 
Gen. McDowell either had control 
of lliinyon’s division, guarding his 
line of coinimmi<»ation, or he had not. 
If he had, he shouhl have ordered the 
bulk of it to advance that morning 
on Centerville, so as to have had it 
well ill hand to precipitate on the foe 
at the decisive moment; or, if lie 
ivas so hampered hy Scott that ho 
was not at liberty to do this, he 
should have refused to attack, and 
resigned the command of the army, 
rather than fight a battle so fettered, 

** Goloiitil of tho 3(1 cavalry in tho regular ser- 
vice. 

•* Colonel in tho regular 8orvi<?e. 

•“For tho first year of the war, no regular 
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After the mischief was done, Riiii- 
ytm’s division was ordered forward 
from Fairfax — of course, to no pur- 
]K)se. But it should, at least, liave 
been promptly cmjdoyed to block 
com])letely witli its hayoncts the 
roads leading to Wasliiiigton, sternly 
arresting the fliglit of the panic- 
-striekiui fugitives, and gathering tliem 
up into sometliing which should bear 
once more the send daiicji of an army. 

VI. The original e,all of President 
Lin(*olii on tlio States, for 75,000 
militia to serve tliree niontlis, was a 
deplorable error. It resulted natu- 
rally from tliat obstinate infatuation 
wliieh wnuhl believe, in defiance of 
all InVtorv and ]>rol)a])ilitv, that an 
aristocratic, couspiratw of tliii'tv years’ 
standing, culminating in a rchellion 
l)as(‘d on an urtilicial pro] icrty valued 
at Four Thousand Millions of Dol- 
lars, and wiodding the r(‘S()ur(*os of 
ten or twelve Slates, having nearly 
ten miliums of jieople, was to he j)Ut 
down in sixty or ninety days by some 
pnxiess ecpiivaleiit to reading the 
Ript Act to an excited mob, and 
sending a s(]u:id of police to dis]>crse 
it. Hence, tlie many jmisoners of war 
taken with arms in their hands, in 
West Virginia and Missouri, had, up 
to this time, been cpiitc commonly 
permitted t(» goat large on taking an 
oath of iidelity to the Constitution 
— a ])rocess which, iu their view, was 
about as sigiiilicaut and im]K)sing as 
taking a glass of cider. The Gov- 
eriiiueiit had only to call for any num- 
ber of men it reipiired, to serve du- 
ring the ])lcasnrc of Congress, or till 
the overthrow' of the llehellion, and 

list of prisoners taken by us—not even of those 
paroled — was kept at the W'ar Department; 
hencH), wo fell deplorably behind in our account 
current with the liubols. 
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they could have been had at once. 
Kegiments were pressed upon it from 
all sides; and the hotels of Washing- 
ton were crowded by keen competi- 
tors for the coveted privilege of raia- 
batterics and fresh bat- 
talions. None asked for sliorter terms 
to serve, or would have then hesi- 
tated to enlist f)r tlie war. It WJis 
entirely ]^ropcr to call out the organ- 
ized and unifonned militia as ininutc- 
ineii to defend Washington and pro- 
tect the }Miblic property until volun- 
teers could be raised ; but no single 
regiment should have been organized 
or enlisted, during that springtide of 
National enthusiasm, fjr any term 
short of the duration of the war. 

VII. It is impossible not to per- 
ceive that the Ihdjel troops were bet- 
ter handled, duriiij, the coidlict, than 
ours. Gen. McDowell, who does not 
appear to have actively j)articipatcd 
in any fonner battle but that of Bue- 
na Vista, where ho served as Aid to 
Gen. Wool, seems to have had very 
little control over tlic niovenients of 
his forces alter the beginning of the 
conflict. Gov. Si)rague, who huight 
through the day as brigadier with the 
2dEhode Island, wliose Cohniel, Slo- 
cum, and Major, Ballou, were both 
left dead on the battle-field, observed 
to one who asked him, near the close of 
the fight, what were his orders, that ho 
had been fighting all day without any. 
In short, our army was projected like 
a bolt, not wielded like a sword. 

VIII. Althougli our army, before 
fighting on that disastrous day, wjis 
largely composed of tlio l)ravest and 
truest patriots in the Union, it con- 
tained, also, much indifferent material. 
Many, in the general stagnation and 
dearth of erajiloyraent, had volun- 
teered imder a firm conviction that 


there would be no serious fighting; 
that the Rebels were not in earnest ; 
that there would he a promenade, a 
frolic, and, ultimately, a compromise, 
which w’ould send every one heune, 
unharmed and exultant, to receive 
from admiring, cheering thousands 
the guerdon of liis valor. Ilence, 
some regiments were very badly offi- 
cered, and others gave way and scat- 
teretl, or fled, just w hen they were most 
needed. 

IX. (^ol. D. S. Miles, a Marylander, 
commanding the 5th (reserve) divi- 
sion, was drunk throughout the action, 
and ]>layingtlie bnfibon; riding about 
to attract observation, with two hats 
on his head, one within the other. 
As, however, he was pretty certainly 
a traitor, and was not ord(‘rejl to ad- 
vanc(', it is liardly j»robable that bis 
drunkenness did any serious damage, 
save as it (lisgnsted and di^lleartene(l 
those whose lives w'ere in ins bands. 

No one who did not share in the 
sad experience* will be* abbi to realize 
tbe c(»nslernation wliieb tbe iiew’s of 
this discomfiture — grossly exagger- 
ated — diilused c)ver tbe loyal juyrtion 
of our country. Only tbe tidings 
wbic'b liad ivaebed Wa.^ibingfnn up 
to 4 o’«‘bick — all ])resaging certain 
and deeisiv(y victory — w’ere i>ermilted 
to go iiortli by telegra])!i that day and 
evening; so that, on Monday moni- 
ing, when the cr(»wd of fngilivcvs from 
our grand army xvas jaairing into 
Washington, a heedless, harmless, 
worthless ni<»b, the loyal States were 
exidting over accounts of a decisive 
triumph. But a few' hours brought 
different advices ; and these were as 
much worse than the trutli as the 
former liad been better: our anuy 
had been utterly destroyed — cut to 
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pieces, with a loss of twenty-five to 
thirty thousand men, beside all its 
artillery and nniiiitions, and Wash- 
ington lay at the mercy of tlie eneni}", 
who were soon to advance to the ca|>- 
ture and sack of our gn^at commer- 
cial cities. JS ever before had so black 
a day as that black Moiida}' lowered 
upon the loyal hearts of the North ; 
and the leaden, weeping skies reflected 
and hightened, while they seemed to 
synipatliizc with, the general ghnan. 
It would have been easy, with ordi- 
nary efl’ort and care, to have gathered 
and remanded to their camps or forts 
around Alexandria or Arlington, all 
the wreU^hed stragglers to whom fear 
had lent wings, and who, throwing 
away their arms and ecpiipments, and 
abandoning all semblance of military 
order or discipline, Iiad rushed to the 
capital to hhle therein their shame 
behind a cloud of exaggerations and 
falsehoods. The still effective hat- 
terics, the solid battalions, that w*crc 
then w'eiiding their w’av slowdy back 
to tlieir old encampments along the 
Boutli bank of the l\)tomac, depressed 
but iiiisbakeii, dauntless and utterly 
unassailed, w'erc unseen and unheard 
from ; wdiile the i)anie-stri('kt*ii racers 
filled and distended tlio general ear 

NfcDowcll, ill liiH onicial ro|>ort, in p-iv- 
inp; his roasoiis for lighting as and when ho did, 
says : 

“I oould not, as T liavo said iiioro early, push 
on faster, nor could I delay. A larpro and tlie 
host jiarr. of my forces were ilinn* iiinnihs’ vohiii- 
toors, whoso term of service was about to expire, 
but who were sent forward as havinpr h»n|? 
Giioiigh to serve for the puri>oso of the expedi- 
tion. t)u tho eve of the batllo, tiio 4tli reiiii- 
sylvaina regimoiit of voluntec?rs, and llio battery 
of vuhiiitocr artillery of the New York 8!li mili- 
tia, whose term of serviev expired, insisted on 
their discharge. 1 wrote to tho regiment, ex- 
pressing a request for them to remaiu a short 
time; and tho Hon. Secretary of AVur, who was 
at tho time on tho ground, tried to induce tlio 
battery to remain at least live days. Hut in 
Vain. They insisted on Uieir discharge that 
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w’itli tlieir tales of impr(•g^abl(^ in- 
trencliiiKints and masked b:itteri(*s, of 
r(?gimcnts slaughtered, hrigiide.s ut- 
terly cut to ])ieces, etc., making out 
their miseralih? sedves to he about all 
that was left of the army. Tlial these 
men w’ere uHowimI tlius to straggle 
into AVasliiiigtoii, ill^?t(*ad of lieing 
])eremptori]y sto])ped at the bridges, 
and scut Imck to tin; encampments of 
tlieir several regiments, is only to he 
accounted for on the hypothesis that 
the reason of our military magnates 
liad been temporarily dethroned, so 
as fo divest them of all moral respon- 
sibility. 

The consequences of tliis defeat 
were suffieiently stjrious. Our 75,1)00 
three months’ men, whose tifrm of en- 
listment, for the most j>art, expired 
within the three weijks following tho 
battle, generally made baste to <piit 
the service and seek tlieir several lirc- 
side.s at tboearliest jiossihle mouKUit.” 
Our armies were thus depleted with 
a ra]»idity rarely equaled ; and the 
Ooveviimeut, whieli, tliroiiglmut the 
])reeeding month, had iieeii (h^feiuliiig 
itself as best it eould against impor- 
tunities and entreat its to he allowed 
to furnish a regiment liere or a bat- 

iiiglit. Tt wofl jrr;mti?d : .Tiid. th-' Tioxt inorniiig, 
wlien t.lu‘ army moved forward iinn Imoio, tht^se 
l. tffnt morf'l to th>: mir U.> lh>.‘ n'luinl fj tk‘ I'lnnny's 

Citiinivi, 

"In tho next, few days, day hy day. I >'1i()uld 
liave lost ti*n IIious:iimI of fJie host tirme'i, ilriiled, 
ollieered. arnl disciplineil ln><>ps in tin* army. In 
other words, every day, wldeli added to tho 
hlrcngth of the enemy, made u.s weaUer.” 

It should liere ho ad«lod, th.at a member of the 
New Y'ork battery aforesaid, who was most 
carne.*«t an«l active in o]q>oRing (hm. MeDoweD’a 
reipiost, and insisting on an irnmetUatc* di<eliargo. 
was, at tho ensuing clecrion. in full view of all 
tho filets, clioson Sheriir of tho city tif Xcw- 
York — probably the most lii(*raiive olBoe lilled 
by popular election in tho country. 
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tery there, was glad theDceforth to 
take all that offered, and to solicit 
where it had been so earnestly soli- 
cited. The nation awoke from a 
dream of invincibility and easy tri- 
umph to lind itself inextricably in- 
volved in a desperate and dubious 
struggle for life. And tlic thinly 
disguised or utterly undisguised ex- 
idlation wherewirli the news of this 
disaster was received by thousands 
whose synipatliy witli the Kebels had 
liitliorlo been supjiressed, or only in- 
dulged ill secret, proved that, iii the 
Struggh? now upon us, the Th'puhlie 
could not count on the support even 
of all th(»se wlio still claimed to be 
loyal to tlie Constitution and Union. 

On the other hand, the Tlehellion 
was immensely strengiheiied and 
consolidated by its vietory. Tens 
of thousands tliroiighoiit tlic South, 
who had hitherto submittt'd in si- 
lence to proceedings which they con- 
demned and dephu*ed, l)ut hu-ked the 
]K)wer <»r the courage to resist, yet 
wliose liearts were still with their 
wliole country and the old Hag, now 
ahaiK d the Union )elesslv 

lost, and sought, by zeal in the cause 
of the Itebcllion, to eifac'e the recol- 
lection of their ]>ast coldness and in- 
fidelity; wJiile no one wIjo liad ])rc- 
viously been a Tleliel any longer 
cherished a shadow of doubt that the 
inde}KMidcuce of the Confederacy was 
Bocurod. TJie vote of Tennessee for 
Secession, tlie sudden uprising of a 
great liehcl army in Missouri, and 
the strengthening of the cause ami 
its defemhirs everywhere, owe much 
of their impilsi to the dispatches 
■which fhisliod over the rejoicing 
South assuraiKies that the grand ar- 
my of tlie i^orti, 35,000 to 50,000 


strong, had been utterly routed and 
dispereed by Beauregard’s 15,000 to 
20,000 Confederates. 

Tet it is to be added that, what- 
ever the exultation of one party, the 
depression of the other was not with- 
out its com jiensations. The North, at 
iirst stimned, was ultimately rather 
chastened and sobered than dislieart- 
cned or unnerved by its great dis- 
aster; ■w'liile the South, intoxicated 
hy its astounding success, expended 
ill fruitless exultation energies that 
might 1 Hotter liave been devoted to 
pn^paration for future and more do- 
termim'd struggles. If, as the Cun- 
fediu’ates were told, 15,000 of their 
raw recruits, badly armed and ])rovi- 
ded, bad sutliccd to rout and scatter 
double or treble tluur number of 
Yankees,* sujKU’bly e(pii])pod for the 
conte>t, wliat need (joiihl tb(»re be for 
self denial, and saerifiee, and a gen- 
eral vt>lunteering to recruit tbeiiMic- 
torious armies? Tb?y hastily c«ni- 
chulcd that the struggle was virtually 
over — tliat nothing remained but to 
prescribe tlie terms on which ]>eace 
slionld be accorded to flu* vanfjuislied ; 
and tliis<h‘Iusi»»n ctuitimied for months 
undis|K‘lled and ellectlvc. 

And thus, while the instant effect 
of the tidinirs was the doubling ■ f the 
Rebel numbers in the field and a re- 
duction of ours by lialf, yet a few 
weeks sufficed to efface this dis])arity, 
and the cxpiratimi of three nioiiths 
saw our forces swelled on(*e more till 
tlicy exeeeded those of the enemy. 
Tlie Nation, flung licadlong to the 
earth, ami temporarily paralyzed hy 
lier fall, rose at length with a truer 
appreciation of the pow'er, the pur- 
])osc, and the venom of her foes, and 
a firmer resolve that they sliould bo 
grappled with and overcome. 
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XXXIV. 

THE EXTllA SESSION. 

The XXXVIIth Congress con- ate, tlio four States first naineJ were 


vened, pursuant to the President’s 
BUini lions, in Extra Session, at noon on 
the 4'th of July; when, on a call of 
the roll, an anijde quorum of either 
House was found in attendance, in- 
cluding full delegations from Ken- 
tucky,’ Missouri,' Maryland,* and 
Delaware/ Tennessee had not yet 
chosen lleprcsentatives ; and, when 
she did choose, at her regular State 
election, five w’ceks later, only the 
three districts east of the mountains 
clecrted ineinliers to the Union (' 011 - 
gress; and, of these, one — Tliomas 
A. li. Nelson — being arresbMl by the 
Ilebels while on Ids way to Washing- 
ton, regained his liberty by renoun- 
cing the Uiiigu and jirofessing ad- 
herence to the Rebellion. Of the 
seceded States, only Arkansas chose 
Kejirosentatives to Congress in IbdO ; 
and these renounced their seats by 
oj)en and .active adhesion to the 
Southern Confederacy. In the Sen- 

' The llfpresontativos from KontucKy l»;nl 
been chosen a few weeks before jjI a s])cci;il 
ele(!tion, wherein nine distriets eleeied ‘eoiiser- 
vativo’ or pro-Slavery Unionists, while the 1st 
reeleetod, by a coiisiderahle in!i|\>riiy, Henry C. 
Burnett, a ^eoessioiiist, who only served throujxli 
the Extra Session, nml then lied to purlieipale 
openly in tho Uebellioii. Tlio only n'lnaining 
district seriously eoTitcsted was the Stli(Fayett»\ 
Bourbon, etc.), which elected John J. Oitti’iiden 
(Union) over WillLaiii E. Simms (late Peiiiiier.)t, 
now SecessionistX to The njr- 

grcguto vote of the State showed a prej)ouiler- 
ance of more than two to one for the Union. 

* Tho moinbers from this State had been cho- 
Bon m August iSfJO: five of them as Democrats; 
one vFrancis P. Blair,) os a Uopublu^Bn ; another 
(James S. BuUius) as a Bell-Everctt Unionist 


fully represented ; while Andrew 
Johnson was present from Tennes- 
see, making 44 in all. 'Western Vir- 
giiihi liad riiosen three members at 
the regular State election in April, 
while another had ])(*en elected hy a 
light vote, either tli(?n or subset juent- 
ly, frt>m the district lying ahnig the 
]^)toma(^ above and below llaiper’s 
Ferry. Of Ib'prosentativcs, 157 in all 
answered to their names at the first 
1 call. Galu.-ha A. Grow [Kc'iuihli- 
cau|, of J*ennsylvania, was chosen 
Speaker, and Emerson Etheridge 
(Ijell-Everelt J, of Tennes.<ee, Clerk of 
the lIou>e. John W. Forney [Doug- 
las], of Pennsylvania, was soon after- 
waid elected ('lerk of the Senate. 

Presulent Lincoln’s ^[e>sage Mas 
1 transmitted to both Houses <ai the 
folloNving day. It mms largely de- 
voted to a ri'cital of oeeurrenci's al- 
ready narrated. It did not dLtinctly 
avoM' that the Government liad ever 

One (»f ihe DenioiTals had already gone over to 
tlie Rebellion, as two more of lliem did after- 
ward. 

* Maryland liad very recently cl losen lier Rep- 

resentatives at a special elect ion, wherein each 
district elected a professed Unionist — tlie »>th 
(eouth-wesleru) by barely niajiirity. But 

ilciirv May, eleeied as ii Democrat over NVin- 
tcr Davis in the Italtimore city district, hy S.42J: 
vtdes to d,2l t. received the unanimous and ar- 
dent .support of the Seec.ssionisis, and, as after- 
ward ap])carcd, for very good reason.^. 

* Polawaro had elected (.icorgo P. Fisher 
(Unioiiisl), ill ISGO, by the combined vote of the 
Lim*oln ami Bell ])arties— giving him 257 major- 
ity over Biggs ( Breckinridge); while Reed (Doug- 
las) drew away 7U1 votes.^ 
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purposed tlie evaeuation of Fort 
Sumter, but set fortli the material 
facts as follows : 

“ On the ulh of March (the present in- 
cunihent’s first full day in otlice), a letter of 
Mjyor Anderson, coniinanding at Fort Sum- 
ter, written on tlie 2Sth of February, and 
reeeive<l at tlie War Departinont on tlio 4th 
(»f March, was, by that Dejiartmeiit, placed 
in Ills liands. This letter expressed the ]>ro- 
fessional o])inion of the writer, that reeii- 
forcoinents could not be thrown into that 
fort witbin tbe time for liis relief rendered 
necessary by the limited supply of ]H*o- 
viMoiis, and with a view of liobliu#; posses- 
sion of tbe same, with a for^*e of less ibaii 
twenty tboiisand jrood and well-disciplined 
men. This opinion was concurred in by all 
tlio ollicers of Ids command, and tbeir ?we- 
^uornhtla «)n tbe subji'ct were made iii- 
closnres <»f Maj<»r Aiulersoii’s letter. The 
wlmle was immeiliately lai<l before T.ient.- 
Geii. Si'ott, wlio at once concnrreil wilb 
Major Amlerson in opinion. On retlectioii, 
Iiowever. be took full time, consult iii^ with 
other nllicers, hotli of the Army and of tlie 
Navy, and, at tbe end of f<»nr days, c.umo 
relnetaiitly but iloeidislly bi tbe same <‘on- 
clusion as betore. He also staled, at tbe 
same time, that no sn<*li snilieient force was 
tlieii at tbe control of tbe (ioverninent, or 
could be raised and bron^dit to the ^rroiind 
witbin the time when the provisions in tbe 
fort would be e.\b:iu>ted. In a purely mili- 
tary jjdint of view, this redma-d tbe duty of 
tbe Adiniiiislration in tbe case to i bo mere 
matter of ijitllmj thti tjai’riaou safely out of 
the jorl." 

Tliiin htilHicl witli r(\c;ar(l to Fort 
SiiriittM*, tlic Adiiiiriistrjitiou Iiad re- 
Bolved to rctMifJjrce and jirovision 
Fort Pickcu.s, Fla., siiiijilvas an indi- 
cation of its puiposo to nniintain, in 
the South, the coiistitutioiuil rights 
of the (4uvc*rnm<;nt ; and had dis- 
])at(dH‘<l the steamslii]) lirookljii to 
Pcnsaoiila for tliat j>nrpose; lint Jiad 
been dtdeated in its effort, l)e(:fiiisc 

“ tbe ollicer comrnandiiifr tlic Sabine, to 
wbieh vessel the troops had been transferred 
from tbe Ilrooklyi., jictinj; upon some t/ntmi 
jirniiM-icc of the ate Ailminist ration (and 
of the oxisteiict; of which tbe present Ad- 
iiiinistratioii. up to the time the order was 
dispat<‘lied, bad only too vaf^uo and uncer- 
tain rumors to fix attention;, liad refused to 
land the trt^ops.'* * 


Tlie news of this failure readied 
Washington ‘‘just one week before 
tlie tall of Sumter and thereupon 
the President ])roceeded at oni?e to 
notity (rov. Pickens, of South (hiro- 
lina, that he should provision Fort 
Sumter. “ Whereupon, the fort was 
atta('ked and htmiharded to its fall, 
without even awaiting the arrival of 
the provisioning expedition.” 

The President sets forth the course 
M'ith regard to the seceded States 
whidi ho had endeavored to pursue, 
until forced to ahandon it hy vio- 
hniec and l)lood.died on their part, as 
follows: 

“Tlio policy chosen looked to tbe cx- 
liar.stion of ail peaceful nuiisures bcfurc a 
resort to any stnnijxer ones. It sniiLrlit only 
to bold Ibe joiblic plai'i'S and property not 
alrcatly wrested from tbe (ioverimuMil, and 
to cidlect the revenue; rdyinj' for ilic rc>t 
on time, discussion, and tbe ballot-bn.v. It 
]iromiscd u coiitiimaiicc of the mails, at 
(ioveriiment ex]K*ii!'c, to the vmw ptojilo 
who Were ivsi'lin.u^ tbe (Mivernmciit ; and it 
jrave rejicated jdi‘d;res {i;jaiiist tiny ilistiirb- 
ance. to any of tbe people, or any of ilicir 
rijrlils. Of all that wbicb a I 'resident m‘t.dit 
constitutionally and jii^titiably do in sneli a 
case, everything was forborne, wit bout 
wbi<di it was believed possible to keep iho 
Government on foot.” 

Put this piilicy it was neither the 
interest imr llic disjaisition of the 
C*»n federates, as such, to aopiiescc 
in. 'Die naked fsiet that it was 
deemed tidvisahlc on the ]i!irt of tho 
Union, raUes the iiresnniptioii that it 
would not answer the ends of tlie 
Se(*e.s.sionists. Stiys tho President: 

“They Inivc forced upon tho country the 
distinct issue: ' iiiiniediatc dissolution or 
blood.^ 

“And this issue emhnices more than tlio 
fate of these Fnited States. It presents to 
the whole ■ family of man tbe (pteslioii, 
whether a (Minstitutiomd republic or do- 
imicracy — a jenvernment of tho people l>y 
the same iieopk*— <'.an or caimot maintnia 
its territorial iiitefjrity aticainst its o\Vn do- 
riie.stic. fde.s. It presents tlio riiiestiou, 
whether discontented individuals, too lew 
in numbers to control administration, oc- 
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corOing to organic la\\% in any case, can 
alwnys, upon tho pretenses made in tliis 
case, or on any other pretenses, or arbi- 
trarily, without any pretense, break uj) 
their govermneiit, and thus practically j>iit 
an end to free govertiiiient upon the earili. 
It iorces ns to ask: ‘ Js there in all re- 
publics this inherent and fatal weakness?’ 
‘Must a govorninent, of necessity, be too 
stnnKj for tho liberties of its own people, or 
too in ah to niaintain its own existence?’ 

“ So viewing tho issiuj, no oboico was left 
but to call out tho war ]»ower of the (Jov- 
ernment ; ai.d so, to resist fon*e employed 
for its do'^t ruction by force emj)loyed for its 
preservation.” 

After a brief exposure of tlio deceit 
and violence wliieli j^^overned the i-siie 
of the ])reteiided submission, in Vir- 
ginia and other States, of the question 
of Seeessii)!! to a vote of tlie people, 
after lliey }ia<l been bound linnd and 
foot to the ear 4 )f the Confederacy, 
Mr. Lincoln says : 

“ Tlie pcoj»le of Virginia bavc Ihus allowed 
this giant insurrection to make its nest with- 
in her borders; and this (invernmeut has no 
obcfu'c left but to deal with it where it linds 
it. And it has the less regret, as t lie loyal 
citizens have, in <luo form, cliiimed its pro- 
tection. Tlioso loyal cirizciis tbisdoveru- 
inciir is bound to recognize and protect, as 

With regard to tlio self styled neu- 
tralitv of Keiitnekv, as of other States 
■wliieh had, by this time, passed out 
of that chrysalis condition into o2)en 
rebellion, the IVesidont forcibly says ; 

“III the Thmler States, so called — in fact, 
the Middle States— there are those who favi>r 
a])olicy which they call ‘armed neutrality;’ 
that is, an arming of these States to prevent 
the Union forces passing one way, or tho 
Disunion the other, over their si»il. This 
vould he disunion com])lcted. Figuratively 
speaking, it would bo building an impassable 
Wall along the line of separation — and yet, 
not <|uite an impassable one; for, iirnler tbe^ 
guise of neutrality, it would tie the hands of 
tho Union men, and freely pass supplies 
from among them to tho insurrectionists, 
which it could not do as an o]»eu enemy. 
At a stroke, it would take all the trotihle oil’ 
tho Jiaiiils of Sooes-sion, except only what 
proceeds from tho external -blockade. It 
would <lo fortlio Disunionists that wfiieh, of 
all things, they most desire — feed them well, 


and give them disunion without a stniggio 
of their own. It recognizes no fidelity to 
the ( (mstitiitlon, no obligation to niiiiiitain 
tho Union; ami, while very nuiiiy who 
favored it jire, doubtless, loysil citizens, it is, 
nevertheless, very injurious in elfect.” 

As to the work directly in hand,’ 
the President thus hrielly 2>roclaiins ; 

“ It is now r«*comnicinli-(l that you give 
the legal means for making this contest a 
short and decisive one ; Unit you place :it 
tile control of the ( lovcrn merit, for the work, 
at least tour hundred thousand men and 
$40n,0o().()o0. 'I hat number of men \< about 
one-tenth of those of projicr ages within the 
regions wJicre. apparently. t/U .are v. il.ing to 
engage; and the sum is less than fi twenty- 
third part of llie money value owned by iho 
men who seem ready to de’*otu tin*, whole. 
A debt of Vft.r is a less sum 

per head than was tlie del»t of our lievolii- 
tion when we came out of tli.-it struggle; 
ami the money v.aliie in the country now 
bears even a greater projiortion to what it 
was t/mt tli.an docs the populatiiui. Surely, 
each man lias as strong a iinuivc \m ftre- 
strrr our liberties as each had then I ; 
lish tliem. 

“ A rig' r res’dl, at this time, will ho w'orth 
more to the world th.an ten limes the men 
and ten times the money.” 

Tho co(>l assumptions and fluent 
su])histries of tho Confcdciati willi 
regard to State Uiglits, arc very 
frankly atid thoroughly hamlled by 
the Uresiileiit ; but those who are 
familiar with tho toacliings of W ch- 
stor and Jack.'^on on this sul)j(‘i*t can 
need no further argument. Mr. Lin- 
coln thus deals with tho lictioii of 
' State Stivcrcignty 

“Tho States have their sintvs ix tho 
Union ; and they have vo othvr legal status. 
If they break from this, they can only do so 
against law' and by revolution. 1 he I iiion, 
ami not tliem.selves .sej»aralely, ]»rocured 
their indepondeiiee and their liberty. By 
oompiest or purchase, the Union gave each 
of thorn whatever of iudepoudeiice and lih- 
orlv it ha.s. The Union i.s older thiui any of 
the States, and, in fad, it created them as 
States. Originally, some inde])ende!it colo- 
nies made the U nioii ; and. in turn, the Union 
threw otV their old depemlcnce for them and 
iii:ide them States, such as they are. Not 
one of them ever had a State constitution 
iiidepondciit ot tho Uiiii^» * 
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As to the proper division, or parti- 
tion, of powers between tlic Federal 
and the State governments, he says : 

“ Whatever concerns the whole should bo 
confidcMl to the whole — to the General Gov- 
ernment ; while whatever concerns onhi the 
Stale should bo left exclusively to the State. 
This is all there is ofoi*i;;inal principle about 
it. WJiethor the National Constitution, in 
detin iuf^ boundaries between the two, has 
applic<l the principle with exact accuracy, is 
not to bo questioned. We are all bound by 
tliat (leliuing, without question.’’ 

As to the abstract justice and 
rightfulness of Secession, he says : 

“WIi;it is now combated is tlio principle 
that Secession is roimntcn t with the Constitu- 
tion — is liurful and peanJ'uL It is not con- 
tended that there is any ex])ross law for it; 
and nothing sliould ever be implied as law 
wliicdi leads to nnjust or absurd consequen- 
ces. 'file nation purchased, wiib money, the 
countries out of whicJi several of these States 
were formed. Is it just that they shall go 
olF without leave, ami without refunding? 
The nation paid very large sums fin the ag- 
gregate, I believe, nearly a hundred millions) 
to relievo Florida of the aboriginal tribes. Is 
it justtlnitslio shall mov be oil* without con- 
Bcnt, or without making any return ? The 
nation is now in debt tor money applied to 
the honefit of tlu'se so-called seceding States, 
in coiriinon u'itli the rest. Is it just., either 
that creditors shall go unpai<l, or the remain- 
ing States ])ay the whole? A part of the 
present Xational debt was contracted to pay 
the old debts of Texas. Is it just tli;it she 
shall leave, and ]>ay m> ])urt of this herself? 

“ Again : If (uu* State may seee<le, so may 
another ; and wlicn all slnill Jiave seceded, 
none is left to i)ay the debts. Is this quite 
just to creditors? Dai wo notify them of 
this sage view of ours when wo borrowed 
their money ? If we now recognize tliis doc- 
trine, by allowing the seceders to go in jieace, 
it is diliiciilt to see what wo can do if others 
choose to go, or to extort terms upon which 
they will promise to remain.^* 

The following illustration of tlie 
essential unreasonableness of Seces- 
sion is ingenious and striking: 

“ If all tlie States, save one, nIioiiM assert 
the y)Ower to f/riov that ono out of the I’riion, 
it is presumed the v'hf jo class of seceder poli- 
ticians would at tiiK'c deny the power, and 
doiioune.0 the act as the greatest outrage upon 
State Rights.^ But KU()pose that precisely 
,the same act, instead of being called * driving 
the one ont^’ should be called * the seceding 


of the others from that ono it would be 
exactly what the seceders claim to do ; un- 
less, indeed, they make the point, that the 
one, because it is a minority, may rightfully 
do what the otliers, because they ore a ma- 
jority, may not rightfully do.” 

No mention of Slavery as the 
grand, inciting cause of the Rebel- 
lion occurs ill this Message; yet 
there is significance in the fact, sta- 
ted by the President, that, while all 
the Free States had been, beyond ex- 
ception, firm, hearty, and zealous in 
res])onding to his calls for troops : 

“None of tho States commonly called 
Slave States, cxcei)t Delaware, gave a regi- 
ment through regular State organization. 
A few regiments have beLM) organized within 
some others of those Stales, by individual 
ent.erpriso, and received into tho Goveru- 
inent service.” 

Rut that this is essentially a con- 
test between siristocratic assuuijdiori 
and popular liberty the President 
pert'eives, tind does not licsitiite to 
declare. He says: 

“Our a<lver.s;iries have adopted some dec- 
larations of independence, in wliieli, unliko 
the good ohl ono penned hy Jetfers»>fi, they 
omit the words ‘ all men are created equal.’ 
Why? They have adopted a tem]»orary 
Katioii.'il (.’onstitution, in tho preilniblo of 
which, unlike our good old one signed by 
Washington, they omit, ‘We, the people,’ 
and substituto ‘ We, the deputies of tho sove- 
reign and independent States.’ Wh}/? W’hy 
this dclil>erate j#re.«»sing out of view the rights 
of men ami the authority of tlie peo])lo? 

“ This is essentially a people’s coiit<‘st. On 
the side of tho Union, it is a struggle for 
maintaining in tho \Yorld that form and sub- 
staneo of governiiiettt whoso leading object 
is to elevate tho condition of men — to lil’t 
artificial we};:^hts from nil shouhlers — [(» clear 
tho paths of laudahlo pursuit for all — to 
afford all an unfettored start ami a fair 
cham'O in the race of lifo. Yielding to par- 
tial and tem])orary departures, fivnn neces- 
sity, this is tho leading object of tlie (lov- 
eminciit for whose existence wo contend. 

“I am most hap|>y to believe tlial the 
plain people understand and api>reeiato lliis. 
It is wortfly of note that while, in tliis the 
Government’s hour of trial, largo numbers 
of tlniso in the Army and Navy who have 
been favored with tho offices have resigned, 
and proved false to the hand that panipored 
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them, not one common Boldier op common 
sailor is known to have desorteil his Hag. 

“ Great lioiiur is duo U) tlioso officers who 
Tomained true, despite the example of tlieir 
tre.icheroi]s associates ; but tho greatest hon- 
or, and most important fact of all, is tho 
unanimous tirmness of the cmninon s<ddiers 
and common sailors. 'I'o tlio last man, so 
far as known, they Jiavo siiwessfully resisted 
tho traitorous ctforts of those whoso com- 
mands. but an hour beloro, they «)l>eyed as 
absolute law. Tiiis is the patriotic instinct 
of plain pcoplo. They understand, without 
an urj^ument, that dio destroyini^ tho (Jov- 
ernment whicli was made by Washington 
moans no good to tAem. 

“ Our ])opular government has often been 
called an experiment. Two points in it onr 
people have already settled : tho successful 
e»biblv<Mnfj and tho successful a dm in inter- 
lag of it. Guo still romaifis: its successful 
mtdntenance against a formitlahle internal 
attempt to overthrow it. It is now for Iheni 
to deinoTistrate to tho world that those who 
can fairly carry an election can also suppress 
a rcbellhin ; that laillots arc the rightful and 
peaceful .successors of bullets; and that, when 
t»allots have fairly ami constitutionally deci- 
ded, there can be no successful appeal back 
to bullets ; that tlioro can bo no successful 
a])pcal excoi»t to ballots themselves, at suc- 
ceeding elections. Such will he a great les- 
son of peace ; toacliuig men that wdiat tluw 
cannot take by an election, neither can they 
take by a war — teaching all tho folly of be- 
ing the beginners of a war.” 

Ho concludes Ills Messuixe with 
these impressive iiiid memorable 
words : 

“It was with tho deepest regret that tho 
E.xeciitivo found tho duty of enijiloying tho 
war power, in defeiiso of tlio (loveruinent, 
forcjMl upon him. Ho eonld hut jicrform 
this duty, or surrender tho existence of the | 
(hivernment. No comi»romiso by public i 
servants could, in this case, bo a euro; not 
that eompromlscs aro not often ])roper, but 
that no popular govoniiiiont can long sur- 
vive a marked i)roe.odent, that those who 
Parry an eleetloii can on^y save tho Govorn- 
inont from immediate djstrucfum by giving 
up the main point upon wbieii tiie peopic 
gave tile oieeAion. Tiie peopie. liiemseives, 
and not their servants, ean safely reverse 
their own dellhorato decision.^. 

“ A.s a private clri/en, the Execniivo could 
not have consented tliat these institutions 
shall ])crlsh ; much less could he, ift betrayal 
of so vast and so siuTed a trust as these free 
people had coiitided to him. Ho felt that 
he liad no moral right to shrink, not even to 
count tho chances of his own life, in what 


might follow. In full view of his great re- 
sponsihUity, ho has, so far, done what ho 
has deemed his duty. Yon will now. ac- 
cording to your own jmlgment, i>erform 
yemrs. Ho siiiecrely hopes tliat your views 
and your action ni;iy so accord with liis as 
to assure all faithful citizens who b.-ive been 
disturbed in tlieir rights, of /i (.‘rtain and 
speedy restoration to them, under the Con- 
stitution and tho laws. 

“And, Ii aving thus clioson our course, 
w'ithout guilo and with puro purpose, let us 
remew our trust in (Jod, and go forward 
Avithout fear and with manly hearts.” 

Sevtifiil of tli(j o[)einn'r of tlio 
Session wore mainly devoted liy tlio 
House to tlie (ronsiderjitioii of dis- 
])iited claims to se;its — there being 
rival (daiiiiants fnmi Oregon, from 
Xidiraska, and from the 1st district 
of Pennsylvania, beside llirec mem- 
bers ill all from Virginia, Avhereof 
two (Messrs. Carlile and Wlialey) 
were chosen from AVestorn di.‘tri(;ts, 
by heavy votes, on the regular day 
of election; while the other (Mr. 
U]iton) was chosen under dillerent 
aus|)i(Ts. Tlic Convention wliitdi 
])assed the Ordinance of Se(*ession 
had assumed jiower to annul or sus- 
j>end the law which ])rovidcs that a 
regular election shall be held, and 
Members of Congre.-^s seuii-aniinally 
cimsen thereat, on the fourth Thiirs- 
dayof May; but the iieoplo nf West 
Virginia Iiad treated this action of 
the Convention as a nullity, not hav- 
ing been ralified by a po]nilar vtitc, 
as tlie law calling the Convention rc- 
(piire<l ; and had elected iii its despite. 
Congress up\>roved and sustained tins 
action, ain\ Messrs. CavVdc and Wha- . 
\ey held their sev\ts witVi very little 
dissent. There was more demur as 
to Mr. Ujitons ease — Ids j^oll being 
light, tho time and manner of Jiis 
election irregular, and lie having 
voted in Ohio the preceding iVovem- 
ber; but he was not unseated. The 
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remaining contests involved no ques- 
tion connocted 'vvitli Slavery or se- 
cession. On the 8th, the House, on 
motion of Mr. Holman (Dcm.), of 
Ind., moditied at the suggestion of 
Mr. ITicikman (Jlcpnblican), of Pa., 

“ Tt^’solved, Th.'it tlio House, during th« 
present extraordinurv session, will only oon- 
Buler bills Jind resolutions coneerniiig the 
military and Jiaval operations oi* the Oov^- 
eruineiit. and the finaneial allairs tbcrewitli 
coniHH'tefl, and tlic general <|ncstions of n 
judicial eiiaracter; and all bills and resolu- 
tions of a private character, and all other bills 
and resolutions not (lirectly connected with 
the raising of revi'iiiio, or ailed iiig the mili- 
tary or naval allairs of the (loverninciit, 
shall bo referred to the appropriate (’oni- 
inittecs wirlnint debate, to be considered at 
tlio next regular session of Congress.” 

On tlio 9th, Mr. Lovejoy, of 111., 
moved the following : 

Resolved^ That, in the judgment of this 
House, it is no part of the duty of the sol- 
diers of the I'nited States to capture and 
return fugitive slaves.” 

Aft(*r a stroll nous cflbrt to rule 
this out of order, as protduded l>y 
the resolve before quoted, a vote was 
taken on a motion of Mr. Mallory, of 
Ky., that it do lie on the table; 
wliich was negatived : Yeas 66 ; 
Nays SI. Mr. Lovej‘oy’s resolve was 
then adopted ; Yeas 92 ; Nays 55 ; 
[the Yeas all Ilepuhlicans ; Nays, all 
the I)enio(?rat and Border-State coii- 
6crvativ(\s, witli l^fessrs. Sheffield, of 
R. I., TTorton, of Ohio, Win. Kel- 
logg, of 111., Nixon, of N. J., and 
W ood rn ff, of C( mn.] 

On the lOtli, Mr. Clark, of N. FT., 
propos(?d, and on the 11th the Sen- 
ate adopted, the following ; 

“ irArm/s, H cons])ir!icy hfis been ft)rmcd 
against the pcjcc, union, and lihcM’ties of tho 
People and ( lovci uineiit of tho United States ; 
and, ill furtheruiico ef such conspiracy, u 
portion of the people of tho States of Vir- 
ginia, Xiirili C.irolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas, and Texas, have attempted 
to withdraw those States from tho Union, 
and ore now in anus against the Govern- 


ment; Andtehereas^ James M. Mason find 
Robert M. T. Hunter, Senators from Vir- 
ginia; Thomas L. Clingniaii and Thomas 
Bragg, Senators from North Carolina; James 
Chesnnt, Jr., a Senator from South Cnrolina ; 
A. (). I*. Nicholson, a Senator from Tennes- 
see; William K. Sebastian and Charles B. 
Mitchell, Senators from Arkaiisiis ; and John 
lleiiiphill and Louis T. Wigfall, Senators 
from Texas, have failed to api>car in their 
8eat.s in the Senate, and to aid tho Govern- 
ment in this ini])ortant crisis; and it is ap- 
partMit to the Si*nato that said Senators are 
engaged in said cmispiracy for tlio destrnc- 
iion of the rnioii and Government, or, with 
full knnwledgo of such conspiracy, liavo 
failed to advise tho Government of its pro- 
gress, r»r aid ill its suppression: Therefore, 

“ 'I'liat the said Mason, Hunter, 

Clingman, Brngg, Chesnnt, Nicliolson, Se- 
bastian, Mitcliell, Hemphill, and Wigfall, be, 
and they hereby arc, each and nil of them, 
expelled from tho Sciiuto of the United 
States.” 

Messrs. Bayard, of Del., and La- 
tham, of Cal., sought to liave this so 
modified as merely to declare tho 
scats of tho indicated Seiiatops vacant 
and strike their n times from the roll ; 
hut the Senate rejected the amend- 
ment (Yeas 11 ; Nays 32) and ptissed 
the original resolve : Yeas 31 Kepuh- 
lieans and McDougall, of Cal., — in 
all, 32; 

Nays — Messrs. Bayard, BrivRk in ridge, 
Bright, Johnson, of Mo., Johnson, of Teiin., 
Latham, Nesmith, Polk, I *o well, and Rice — 10. 

The Yiee-President tliereupon de- 
clared tho resolve adojited hy a two- 
thirds vote. 

On tho 10th, a bill reported from 
the Committee of Commerce, liy Mr. 
Washhiirnc, of 111., providing for the 
collection of revenue from imports — 
adapting our revenue laws to the 
state of facts created by a fonnidar 
blc rebellion — authorizing the Presi- 
dent to designate other jdaces as ports 
of delivery instead of those held by 
Rebels — also, to close, by proclamar 
tion, ports so held — to prohibit all in- 
tercourse between loyal and insurgent 
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districts, etc. etc. — was passed, under 

the Previous CJuestion — Yeas 136 ; 

Nays — Messrs. Harnett, (Ky.,) llardinj?, 
(Kv.,) Norton, (Mo.,) (leorf'ell. Pemlleton, 
(Oiiio,) Ueitl, (Mo..) Robinson, (Til.,) Vnllan- 
di^liiun, ((.)liio,)Voorhoes, (Ind.,)Waidsworth, 
(Ky.,) Wood, (N. Y.) — 10. 

This bill came up in the Senate, 
on the 12tli ; and, after a brief debate, 
was passed : Yeas 36 ; 

Nays — Messrs. Rreckinruljyc, (Ky.,) "Rriglit, 
(Ind.,) Jolmsoii, (Mo.,) Kennedy, (Md.,) I^olk, 
(Mo.,) and INnvell, (Ky.)--»). 

Tiio House, on the lOtb, likewise 
passed its first Loan bill — aiitlioriziii^ 
the Sceretaiy of the Treasury to bor- 
row Two Hundred and Fifty Millions 
of Dollars, for the support of the 
Govern iriciit and the ])roseeiition of 
the AVar. Mr. Vallandi^liaui, of 
Oliio, made an elaborate s])ce<di, in 
tlioronu:li-goini^ opposition to the bill 
and to the entire jMiliey of ‘ <‘o{n*eioii 
submit ting, in reply to a question 
frojii Mr. Holman (Dem.), of Ind., 
the following proj)osition, aseinbo<ly- 
ing his views touehing the general 
sul)jo<*t, bnt asking no ])resent action 
th(?reoii : 

That the Federal Clovern- 
rnent. U !lie agent of the ]h*<»i>1o nf the seve- 
ral St ates eoinposlng the I'nion ; that it enii- 
sists of three disiiiiet depariiiients — tlie le- 
gislative, the cxeeiitive, and the judieial — 
oaeli equally a ])art of the (ioveninient, and 
equally entitled to the (•onli<leneo ami sup- 
port of the States and the {)eo[)le.; ami that 
it is the duty of every jiatriot to sustain the 
several departments of the (lovernnieiit 
in the exercise of all the oonstitutional 
powers of each wliich may he necessary 
and ]>ro[»er for the preservation of the. (iov- 
criimeiit in its ]iriiieiplos and in its vig<tr 
and integrity, tliul to stand l)yand to defeml 
to the utmost the flag 'wliicli represents the 
Government, the Union, and the country.” 

Mr. Holman. “While tlie gentleman cen- 
sures the Adminlstratiuii, let me ask him 
whether, with his own con slit lien U, he is 
resolved that tho Union shall bo maintained. 

Mr. Valla ND ioHAM. “My \'t)tes shall 
siicak for me on that subject. My ])osition 
is defined in tho resolution Jnst read. 1 am 
auswerublo only to my conseienco and to 
my constituents, and not to the gentleman 
fK)m IndilLna.” 

36 • 


The bill passed under the previous 

question : Yeas 150 ; 

Nays^ — M e.ssra. Jhirnctt, of Ky., Norton 
and Reid, of Mo., Vallandigham, of Ohio, 
and R. Wood, of N. Y. [The throe first- 
named went over to tho Rebels soon after 
the close of the session.) 

On the Hill, the Army A])propri- 
ation bill being under consideration 
in Committee of the AVlioh?, AFr. 
Yallandigbam moved to add tbw 
proviso : 

“ Imiierer, That no ]iart of the 

money herel»y appropriated shall ho oin- 
]doyed in subjugating, or holding as a eon- 
querod province, any sovereign State now 
or lately r)ne of the I’nited States; nor in 
alxdishing or interfering with African Sla- 
very in any of the States.” 

The proviso was voted down, and 
the bill (a]>propriiiting §161,000,000) 
rejiorted and juissed. 

On the 1 3th, the hill calling out 
Half a Million Yiduutcers being 
under eonsidtjration, Jfr. Valhindig- 
liam moved to add to it (as he had 
alreaily done in Committee of tho 
AV^liohj) the following: 

“ further^ That, heforo the 

Pre.si<lent shrill have Ihe right to call out 
any im»ro volunicers than are now in tim 
sepviee, ho "hall a|)iH»int seven (\»nimis>i<in- 
ers. \\lu»se. mission it shall he to ai-eoiiqiany 
Ihe army «)n its march, to receive ami e.oii- 
siiler sneli [>ropositions. if any, as may at 
any time he su]»mitrcd hy the Kxeeuiivo of 
tho so-called C’onfederato States, or ot .any 
fine of them, loolvingto a .suspension of lios- 
tilities, and the return of said States, onuiy 
of them, to the I'niun, or tj» ohedienco to 
the- Federal C«)nstiliitioii and authorities.” 

The amendment was voted down 
witliout a division, and tho bill 
passed. 

This day, Messrs. John S. Carlilo 
and AVaitinan T. AVilley presented 
themselves as Senators from tho State 
of Virginia (not tho new State of 
West Virginia, since organizeil), vice 
Hunter and Mason, exiiclled as trai- 
tors. They presented credentials, set- 
ting forth their appointment by Gov. 
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Pierpont to fill the existing vacan- 
cies. Messrs. Bayard and Saulsbury, 
of Del., strenuously resisted their 
admission — the foniicr wishing their 
credentials refeiTed to tlie Committee 
on the Judhjiary. Mr. Powell, of 
Ky., also opposed tlieir acceptaiiCHj as 
Senators; whicJi was advocated by 
Messrs. Andrew Johnson, of Teiin., 
Latham, of Cal., Trumbull, of 111., 
Colhiiner, of Vt., and Ten Eyck, of 
If. J . Mr. Bayard’s motion to refer 
was voted down : Yeas — Messrs. 
Bayard, Bright, Polk, Powell, and 
Saulsbury; Nays 35: And Messrs. 
Carlile and Willey were then sworn 
in and took their seats. 

On motion of Mr. F. P. Blair, the 
House this day expelled John B. 
Clark, a member elect from Missouri 
(but who had not taken his seat), be- 
cause he liacl 

“taken np anna aj»ainst the riovommont 
of till? Tiiitoil IStatcs, and now holds a coni- 
inission in what is called the State (iuard of 
Missouri, under j;ho Kehel (Jovernment of 
tliat State, and look pari in the eiipij'eincnl 
at boonovillo against the United States 
forces.” 

This was adopted (after an at- 
tempt to send it to the Committee of 
Elections), hy Yeas 94 to Nays 45 
(nearly, but not entirely, a party vob‘). 

On tbe 15tb, Mr. B. AVuod, of 
N. Y., move<l that it be 

“ licHolretl^ That tliis ( Vmirresa recommend 
the (joveriiors of the several iSlates to con- 
vene tlieir Legislatures, for the purpose of 
calling an elei-iion to select two ileJeg.ati'S 
from each congressional district, to meet in 
general CoiivonUoii at l.ouisvillo, in Ken- 
tucky, on the I'lrst Monday in Septemher 
next: tlie y)nr[)ose of tlic saiil (Convention 
to ho to devise measures for the restorutiun 
of peace to the country.” 

On motion of Mr. Washburnc, of 
111., this was laid on the tabic : Y^eas 
92 ; Nays 51. 

Mr. Wm. Allen (Dem.), of Ohio, 
moved that it be 


“ Resohed^ That, whenever the States now 
in rebellion against the (Tenerfil (lovern- 
inent shall cease their iHibellion and become 
loyal to the Union, it is the duty of the 
(lovernmcnt to suspend the furtlier prosecu- 
tion of the present war. 

That it is no part of the object 
of the present war against the rebellipua 
States to interfere with the institution of 
Slavery therein.” 

This was ruled out of order with- 
out dissent. 

Mr. Vallandigham here moved a 
long scries of resolves, coiideirming 
as unconstitutional the increase of 
the Army, the blo(*kado of the ports 
of the insurgent States, the seizure 
of dispatches in the telegraph oHiccs, 
the arbitrary arrest of persons sus- 
pected of coin[)licity with treason, 
and nearly every important nvt of 
the President in resistance to the 
liebcllioTi. On motion of Mr. Love- 
joy, of 111., these resolves were ini- 
ceremoniously laid on tlie table. 

A bill, introduced bv Sir. Tlick- 
man, of Pa., dedining and juinisliing 
conspiracies against tbe IT nited States 
— -providing ibjit persons who con- 
s])ire to overthrow, put down, or de- 
stroy by force, the go\ ernment of the 
United States, or to levy war against 
the same*, may lie arraigned for trial 
before any IT. S. district or circuit 
court, and, on due conviction, may 
be ymnished by fine not e.vcecding 
§5,000, or by imprisonment for not 
more than six years, was now called 
11 }) and yiasscd : Yeas 123; Nays 7. 
Most of the Nays were op])osed not 
to the bill, but to the jirecipitancy of 
its passage. The Senate concurred, 
a few days tlicreafber, and the bill 
be(»amc a law. 

Mr. M<?Clcniand (Dem.), of 111., 
moved, and the House, by 121 to 5, 
voted, that 

“ Whereas, a portion of the people* of the 
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United States, in violation of their Constitu- 
tional ol)lit?ations, have tiiken up arms 
a^^iiiiist the N«ational (ioverninent, and are 
now striving, by aggressive and iniquitous 
war, to overtiirow it, and break up the 
Union of these States: Therefore, 

“ That this Ilnnse herebj' pledges 

itself to vote ft»r any amount of money and 
any number of men which mavbo necessary 
to insure a speedy and elVectiial suppression 
of .such ltcbclll<»n, and the pernnujci.t res‘t>- 
ratioii of tlie Kedera^antli<»ril y every wliere 
witliin the limits and jurisdiction of the 
Ukiited States.” 

N.\ys — Messrs. Hurnott, Grider, (Ky.,) 
Norton, Reid, and 'Wjwjd — 5. 

JFr. Potter, of Wistt, oircred the 
following, which was adiqded : 

“ IxcmL'ctl, That the Cominittco on the 
Judiciary be directed to inquire whetber 
lion. Henry May. a Kepresetitative ifi Con- 
gress from the ibnrtli <listrict of the State of 
Maryland, has imt iteen found ludding crimi- 
nal inferconrse atid corrcspond(?nce with 
persons in armed rebellion against the (Jov- 
ernment of Hie I'liited States, and to make 
report to (lie Iloice as to what aefion 
s!ionl<l betaken in tlie premises; ai’<l tliat 
said Counnitlee have power to seixl for per- 
sona and ]>Mpers, and to examine witnesses 
on oath or atilrmation ; and (liat said Hon. 
Henry May he notitied (»f tlio passage of 
this resolution, if pnictiealile, before action 
Ihereon by the C’on unit lee.” 

^Ir. May, hciiig ill, was nut iheit 
ill liis scat; hut., the ('uiuiuittec hav- 
ing reported, on llie IStlt, that nu 
cvideucc had bet?u ]>resented to tliem 
tending to inculpate Mr. iMay, lie 
took the lloor, and niado what he 
terin<;d a personal explanation, avow- 
ing that he had been to Kichnioiid 
on ail errand of conciliation and 
peace, ovincing intense ho.stility to 
the Administration and llie War on 
its part, and very thorough synipatliy, 
at least, with the Baltimore friends 
of the Itehels. lie said : 

“At Iho time I received noMco of this ac- 
cusation, it was under my considernthui 
whether 1 could, with honor, coino here, 
and enter upon the duties of a lUpresonta- 
tive upon this lloor. Tlie huniirnition that 1 
felt tit tli.o condition of my constituents, 
bound in chains; absolutely ivithout the 
rights of a free people in this land ; every 


precion.s riglit belonging to thorn, under the 
Constitution, ])rostraled and trampled in the 
dn.st: military arrests in the dead lioiir of 
the night; dragging tlic most lionorahle and 
virtnon.s citizens fnnn their be<ls. and con- 
iining them in forts; searclies and sei/nres 
the most rigorous and unwarrunt.able, with- 
out p:*etc\r of justification ; that ]>recions 
and ]>rireless writ of luihntH corpus^ for 
which, from llie beginning of free govern- 
iiient, the gre;ite.*i| and best of men have 
livcil and diecl — jiH pri»strated in the 

dust; an<l Inqieless imprisonment inllieted 
without accusation, without, impiiry or in- 
ve.-tigiitioii, or the iiro^jiect of a trial — Sir, 
is there a rejjrc^iMitative nf tlic ])e.op]e of the 
rnited States here in this body, ackiiowd- 
edging the sympathy due to popular rights 
and con.'^titnlioinil liberty, who <loes not feel 
indignant at the jierpetnitioii of these out- 
ages ?” 

M'itli regard to bis ])crmission to 
visit Ricbmond, be said: 

“T did not feel at liberty to go arro.ss the 
l*otoinac. withnut permission of the .authori- 
ties of this (lovtM’nnient. And so, I felt it 
my duty to wait on tlie Chief Magistrate, 
and tell him. as 1 did, most frankly and 
fully, the objects of my vi.sit, I did not ask 
for his .sanction : 1 ifni not <lesire it. I did 
not \vi>h to ombaiTMss the Chief Magi.strato 
in .suehawny. 1 Iiml no claim upon his confi- 
dence; I had no right t.i^ ask liiin fur any 
commission or nnthorily; but 1 felt it was 
my duty to state to bim distimdly the ob- 
jects wbii-h governed me, :inil obtain bis per- 
iin.*^Mon t(» cross the lV»t<imac. It was most 
distinclly understood, between tlie Pre.sident 
and nic. that I took ?/•) .aiitlnirity from him 
— none whatever : that I asked f«»r none, and 
disclainuMl asking for any; tliat 1 went on 
the iimst private mission on whicli a Imni- 
ble ciTizcii could go. 1 asked his consent, 
also, to obtain from tlic military aiitliorifics 
a pas.s. Having juris<Iieiion on the other 
shle of the lN»l;iniac, tliev we.-e to he con- 
sulted, and the necesssiry formalities ob- 
served. 'I he President aiiiliorized me to say 
to Gen. Scott it nit I had converged with him, 
and that, while he gave no sanction what- 
ever to my visit to Ivichiiioiid, ho did not 
object to liiy going there on iny own re.spou- 
sibility.” 

Mr. May carefully avoided all dis- 
closure of the purport of bis confer- 
ences witli tlie Rebel cliiets at Ricli- 
inoud ; but it was manifest that be 
visited and was received by them as 
a sympathizing friend, and that hi^ 
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communications were not intended to 
discourage tluun in their cfForts. TJie 
conclusion is iiTcsistible, that lie went 
to Tvichmoiid hotiiiig to elicit from 
tlic Confederate eliiefs some proller, 
overture, or assent, looking to reunion 
on their own terms, hut liad been ut- 
terly disap]>ointed and rebuffed. lie 
closed as follows : 

“ Ml*. S])ealvCM*, all the oriine, all the trea- 
son oflhirt act, rests on me, ami mo alone; 
and I am content, in the si^dit of Lij'li Jlcav- 
©11, to take it and press it to my heart.” 

Mr. Francis Tliomiis, of iraryland, 
replied ably and thoroughly to Mr. 
May’s assaults 0 !i tlie Adiuiiiistration 
and its policy of ^ coercion;’ pointing 
to the recent vote of the I'eople of 
Maryland (44,000 “Union” to 24-, 000 
“Peace’") as tlieir verdict on the 
issues whenion the Presidtjut was ai*- 
raigiied by his colleague. lie said : 

‘‘The ,a|)])ortion!nent, of roprosentatives in 
tlie Lejrislaturo was m.ule in old colonial 
times. It has been modilietl; hut, up t(»thi> 
day and hour, the majority of the poo(»lo (»f 
Maryland have voice in the clioice of 
their Lejrislaturo. rmlcr our new Consti- 
tution, liowover. the majority, by a freiicral 
ticket, elect a Governor; ami, at the last, 
election, they elected one r'>poM''ive to the 
sentiment that heats warjnly in the hearts of 
the people of Maryland. Out. the I.ejxi.sla- 
tiire of Maryland, clccte<l two years airo. not 
■with Jiview to tliis issue, have heeii eintaj^ed 
in embarrassing^ the (iovi-rnor in all Iii:^ mea- 
Bures of ]»oliey. One of those measures, which 
Gov. Hicks tli<m.cht a very ]»rudcnt. measure 
under the. existin;' stale of tliin/zs in Mary- 
land, was to collect the arms Ijclil by private 
citizens, without di.stinetion (d' party. 'Miis 
the Le« 4 islatiire prcvente<I from heirif^ carrie<I 
into execution, and pii.*'Scd a law which pt»cs 
very far to secure arms in llie hands of indi- 
viduals. Why ? If the citizens of Maryland 
ure for warriiij; air.-iinst the (.Government, they 
should not 1)0 ])ermittcd to have arm.s. Jf 
they are for peace, they «lo not need them; 
lor the arm of tlie United Stales protects 
them, ainl the hat net* of tlie confederacy 
floats over them. Why, then, have the Le- 
gislature interposed ohstructioii.s, by law, to 
the collection of arms? Do they think it 
prudent to leave them in the hands of pri- 
vate holders, to be concealed where they can- 
not be found? It could not be for the pur- 


pose of upholding the laws of the Union. It 
could not be to uphold the statutes of Mary- 
land. The President of tlie United States is 
faithful to Ids duty ; and the people of Ma- 
ryland are faithful to llieir.s.” 

The bill providing for the recirgan- 
izatioTi of the Army being thid day 
before the Senate, Mr. Powell, of 
Kentiick 3 ’^, jiroposcd to add to it the 
following: 

“yl/nZ he it further enacted^ That no part 
of the Army or Navy of the United States 
shall ho employed or u.sed in subjecting or 
holding as a conquered province any sove- 
reign State now or lately one of the United 
States.” 

J\rr. J. n. Lane, of Kansas, moved 
to amend this, by adding, 

“ Unless a military necessity shall cxi.st in 
enforcing llm la’A's ami maintaining the Con- 
stitution of the Union.” 

A very able and earnest dt'hate 
arose licreon, wln'reiii .AFeasrs. Pow- 
ell, Polk, and r>right, on the one 
hand, and "AFi-ssrs. Sherman, of Ohio, 
Browning, of Illinois, Lane, of l^in- 
sas, Fessenden, of l^Fainc', c*t(^.,oii the 
other, took part. Mr. Lane’s aniend- 
iiient was rejected by ^'cas 11 (all 
1 republicans) to 

X.w.s — Messrs. Ureckinridge, Tlriglit, 
Urowning, Uariiie, Dcmlitllc, Fess^Midcii, 
l*\»s!er, (irimi*s. Hale, llairi.s, Howe, Joliu- 
s«in, of IVnii., .liiliiisou, of Mo., Kennedy, 
I.Mthnm, McDougall. Morrill. Nesmith, Polk, 
Powell, Saiilsbiirv, Sliernuin, Ten Kyck, and 
Willey-‘ 24 . 

Mr. She nil an, of C)bio, now 'moved 
the following as a substitute for ]\rr. 
J^owtdl’s i)ro[»ositioii : 

And he it further enarfed^ That thc])ur- 
])ose.s of tlio military establish nient provided 
for in this act are to ])rest*rvo the Union, to 
defend the property, and to maintain tho 
constitutional aiit.liority,oftlio(jioveriiiiieiit.” 

This was adv)pte<I, after debate; 
Yeas ?>3; Nays 4. [Brcekiiiridge and 
Powell, of Ky., Johnson and Polk, of 
Missouri.] 

As Mr. Powell’s amendment was 
thus superseded, Mr. Breckinridge 
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now moved the following, as an addi- 
tion to the amendment just adopted : 

“But tho Army and Navy shall not bo 
employed for the pnri)oso of subjufifating any 
^tate, or reducing it to the condition of a 
Territory or province, or to abolish Slavery 
therein.” 

Tliis was rejected hy the following 
vote : 

Yea.s — ^fcasrs, Brechinridgc, Bright, W. P. 
Johnson, of Mo., Kennedy, Latham, Nesmith, 
Polk, Powell, and Sanlsbury — 0. 

Na-Ts— -Messrs. Antliony, Bingham, Brown- 
ing, Caflilo, Chandler, Clark, Collatncr, 
Cowan, Boolittlo, Pessendon, Foot, Foster, 
Grimes, Halo, Harlan, Harris, ITowe, John- 
son, of Tenn., King, Lane, of Tnd., Lane, of 
Kansas, McDougall, Morrill, P<iineroy, Sher- 
irian, Sumner, Ten Fyck, AVade, AVillcy, and 
Wilson — 30. 

Tho original amendment was then 
rejected, so as to strihe out all these 
declaratory propositions, and leave 
the bill as it came from llic Commit- 
tee of tho Whole; when it was en- 
grossed, read a third time, and parsed. 

Bearing in mind that this debate 
occurred tlirco days Iwforo tho battle 
of Bull Hun, that it was initiated by 
a pro-Slavery Democrat from Iveu- 
tneky, and that it occurnjd when 
loyal mc?n still generally and conli- 
deiitly exi)ectod that tlic Kehellion 
would soon bo suppressed, leaving 
Slavery intact, it may be well to note 
some of the signitieant intimations 
which it elicited from the more con- 
servative Kcpublicans; as follows : 

Mr. Dixow (of Conn.) “Mr. President, 
tho Senator from Kentucky [Afr. PoAvelij 
lias alluded to remark.sof mine, and l^is s:iid 
that I havo declared on this iloor, that, if it 
were necessary to abolish Slavery in order 
to save the Union, Slavery should be ahol- 
ished. Mr. President, I havo said no such 
thing. AVhatl said was this: th.at, if tlio 
war should bo persisted in, and bo long pro- 
tracted, on tho part of tho fcioiith, and, in the 
course of its progress, it should turn out tliat 
cither this Government or Slavery must be 
destroyed, then tho ]>eople of tho North — 
the corutervatire ]>eople of the North — would 
Biiy, ‘ Rather tlian let tho Government ]»er- 
fch, let Slavery perish.’ That is what I 


said ; and T say it now, and shall continue at all 
times to say the same ; not, by any means, as a 
threat, but as a warning and an admonition.” 

Mr. 13 uowxixo (of Jll.) “Mr. President, 
I cannot say, in common with tho Soriutor 
from Virginia [Air. Carlilc], tliat I regret 
that tills amendment has been proposed to 
^o Senate. I siiall certainly vote against 
it; it does not meet my views, nor receive iny 
approbation j but it may still bo well that it 
lias^ been oliVrcd ; as it affords us an oppor- 
tunity of comparing notes, understanding 
tho opinions of each other, and giving the 
country at largo a distinct nnderstaiidiiig of 
what the pQrp(»so iiinl iiilentiousof tho Con- 
gress of tho I'nitod States arc. J speak only 
for one; 1 intend to speak very briefly, but 
very plainly, my sentimehis on this subject. 

“I differ, furthonnoro, from tho Senator 
from Virgiriiii, in tho suppoMlloii that tho in- 
stitution of Slavery has liad nothing to do 
in involving the country in tho calamities 
which now jjross upon it. Had it not beea 
for tho senlimeiits and opinions which aro 
engendered, fosteri*(l, and cherished by tho 
institution of Slavery, 1 cannot persuado my- 
self to believe that there over would havo 
been found a disloy.al lieart to tho American 
Constitution upon tho American conti- 
nent. 1 believe that tho whole trouble 
lias grown out of the instirntioii of Slavery, 
and its j)resi*in'0 among ns; and (as I re- 
marked) tho sentiments and opinions which 
it necessarily engenders, fosters, and cher- 
ishes. Tho war, it is tnip, is not a war for 
tho extermination of Slavery. AVith the in- 
stitution of Slavery where it exists, tho Gen- 
eral (loveriimeut has luUhiug, as a Govern- 
ment, to do; nor lias tho (ivueral Govern- 
incnt ever assumed the ])ower of, in any 
shape or r.ianner, controlling tho institutioii 
of Slavery, nr its managemout, ni the States 
wlu-ro it exists. Tlio General Government 
has never been aggressive either iij>oii tlio 
Slave States or U]>i>ii the institution of Sla- 
very. These troubles have all grown out of 
precisely tho opjiosite — not tho aggressions 
of tho General Clovorninent, or of tho P>eo 
States — hut out of tho aggressions of Slavery 
itself, and its continual struggles for exjian- 
siouand extension to countries where it liad 
no right to go, and whore our fathers never 
intended it should go. If Slavery had been 
content to remain where tho Constitution 
placed it — if it had been content with the 
jirivnlegcs and immnnitios which tho Consti- 
tution gnaraiiteeil to it — the PVeo States and 
tho Slave States ofthis Union could have lived 
together in a jicrpetual bond of fraternity. 

Mr. President, History gives no instance, 
ill my judgment, of such long-suflering and 
Ibrlioiiranco as there has been, not by tlio 
])eoplo of the Slave States, but as there has 
been exhibited by tho people of tho F reo 
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States of this Union, in the enduranco of out- 
raj^es, wrong's, and oppressions, that they 
liave sulleivd at the hands of that institution, 
and those Avho inainlaiu the institution, and 
liave sntVered Innn their stnni}' and endnrin;? 
devotion to the CJiaieral (Joverniiieiit — to the 
institutions that onr fathc*rs achieved for us, 
and traiisinitU'd to us. i tliink I should not 
]>e at all mistaken iii assertinjjj that, for every 
blavo that has ever been seduced from the 
service of liis owner, hy the interference of 
citizens cd'tlio Free States with tlie institu- 
tion wlicro it exists, more than ten live 
white men of the Free States of this F'liioii 
]iavel)eeri onlraj^ed — every ])rivIIe;TO of free- 
dom trodden uijon — every ri.Lht of pers<in vio- 
lated — hy lawless iiiohs in the Slave States. 
We have homo all tliis uiicomplainini'ly ; 
we have borne it without a mnrmnr, het'anse 
wc were williiii' to bear it — willinj' to make 
the sacrifice, for the sake of the i^lt)rious in- 
stitutions that wore the (Mcnmoii property 
and common l)lessin *5 of ns all. 

“Air. rresident, we liave not invited this 
war; tlic ]»eopie of the loyal Stales of tlie 
Union are in no dej'ive ivsjioiisihle for the 
calamities that are now upon tlio country: 
wo f^avo no occasi(jn for them. There is, in 
the history of man, no instance of so si npen- 
dous a conspiracy, so atroeions a treason, 
so causeless a rebellion, as that which now 
exists in this country ; and for what purpose? 
What wrong had we over done to the Slave 
States, or to the institution of Slavery? 1 
have heard, in all ftie assaults that have been 
made on this Administration, no single spo- 
cificiition of one injusl.i(.*e that they had ovit 
euflered at the liands of the (leneral Gc»vern- 
iiierit, or at the liaiids of the Free States, or 
of the peo])le of the Free States. 

“Air. IVesiderit, f am not prepared to ad- 
mit, either — as some gentlemen take pains 
to exjilain — that this is not a war <if subju- 
gation. If it is not. a war of subjugation, 
what is It? AVhat was it .'•et on foot for, if 
it is not for the sole, i«lentical jmrpose <»f 
subjugating tlie atrocious liebelliuii that 
exists in tlie country ?” 

Al r. Sni:j!M.vx. “ Aly f I’iend will allow me?” 

Air. nuoWM.vn. “Certainly.” 

Afr. SiTEJiMAX. “ Aly friend misunderstood 
my language. 1 s.iid distinctly that it wa.s 
not the purpose of this war to subjugate a 
State, a political community ; hut I will go 
as far as he or any other living man to up- 
liold the Government against all rehellioiis 
citizens, whether there he one or many of 
them in a State. If nine-tenths of the peo- 
ple of any State t«*1»c1 against the authority 
of this Government, the physical power of 
tliis Government >li« iild ho brought to re- 
duce tho.se citizen.^ to subjection. The State 
survives; and, I liave no'doiiM, the State of 
Soutli Carolina, and the State of Florida, 


and the State of Virginia, will he repre- 
.sented on thi.s floor long after the lioiiorablo 
Senator iuid 1 have filled the luissiou allotted 
to us.” 

Air. IjitowxiNo. “I trust so. I wdll not 
stop to deal with technicalities; I care not 
whether you call it the subjugation of the 
jicoplo or the subjugation of the State, 
where all the aiit horities of a State, where 
all the oliicers, who are the embodiment of 
the power of the State, who speak for the 
State, who represent tlie government of tho 
Stale, where they are all disloyal ami handed 
in treasonable confoderatio.u against this 
(Jovernment, I, for one, am for subjugating 
th ui ; ami you may call it tho subjugation 
of tlie State, or of the peo|>le,jiist us you 
jileasc. I want this Kebellioii j)ut down, 
tills wickeil and causeless treason punished, 
and an example given lotlie world that will 
teach them that there isapt»wer in the free- 
men of this continent to maintain a co.isti- 
tulional government. 

“ Why, Mr. l*resident, it is jnst a struggle 
to-day — tho whole of this light is about that, 
ji'mI nothing else -whether there shall he 
any longer any such thing as gtiveriiment on 
this continent or not; ami tho very moment 
that the doctrine of Secession, tlie very mo- 
ment that the astonmling heresy of Seces- 
sion, is ailmitie<l, in any sense or in any 
degree, government is owrt brown ; he- 
caiis *, if llicre lai any siicli thing ns a right 
existing m a Stale ti> scivde at any time at 
her will - causi*l(‘ssly to dismember tins 
Fnion and overthrow tliis Government. — 
there is an end to all constitutions and all 
laws; ami it is a stniggh^ to-day for tlie h'lo 
<»f ilie nation. T/n'i/ have assailed tliat life : 
ire Jiave not done it; and all that the Gov- 
ernment has done, and all thatthe Adminis- 
tration prc»poses t() do, is in in.^cessary self- 
<lefense against assaults that are made ui>on 
the _ of the nation. Now, 

Air. President, one thing more. It is belUu* 
that jjcoplo everywhere should underhand 
precisely what is going on, what has hap- 
lieruMl, and what is to lia]»])en. For one, 
I shoiihl rejoice to see all tho States in re- 
bellion return to tlii*ir allegiance; and, if 
tliey return, if tliey lay down the arms of 
their rebellion, and come hack to their duty 
and their obligations, they will he as fully 
protected now, and at all times hereafter, as 
they have ever been before, in all llicir 
riglits, ineludmg the ownership, use, and 
inanagenient of slaves. Let them return to 
their allegiance; ami I, for one, am innv for 
giving to tlie Slave States as fully and com- 
pletely all the protection of the (kmstitutioii 
and laws as they have ever eiyoyed in any 
past hour of our existence. 

“JJut, sir. Jet us understand another 
thing. As 1 have already said, the power 
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to terminate this war now is not with ns. 
The power is with us, but not to terminate 
it instantly. We will terminate it, if it is 
nut terminated, as it sliuuld be, by those 
who began it. But, sir, J say, for one — 1 
speak for myself, ami myself only, but 1 be- 
lieve, in so speaking, 1 utter the sentiments 
whi(th w'ill burst from every free heart m 
all the Nurthern States of the confeileraey — 
that, if onr brethren of the South tlo force 
upon ns tlie distinct issue — ‘ Shall this Clov- 
eniment bo overthrown, and it and all the 
liopes for civil liberty, all the hopes for the 
oppressed and down-trodden of all the des- 
potisms of the earth, go down in one d:irk, 
dreary night of hopelessness and do-pair?’— 
if they force upon us the issue wlielher the 
(jovernnieift sliall go down, to iiiaiiitain the 
iiistitmion of Slavery, or whother Slavery 
shall he obliterated, to siist.'iin tlie (’oiistitu- 
tioii and the (loverinnent for wliich our 
fathers fought and bled, and tlio principles 
that were eeinenled in their l)loo<l — 1 say, 
sir, when the issue comes, when they fon'o 
it upon us, that one or the other U to he 
overthrown, tlion 1 am for the (iovernnient 
and against Slavery; and my voieo and my 
vote shall be for sweeping t!ie last vestige 
of liarh.'irisiu from tliefaceot the eontiiieiit, 
1 trust that necessity may not he foreid tm 
us; hut, when it is forced upon us, let us 
moot it like men, ami m»t shrink fmm the 
high ami Indy and sacred duties tliat are 
laid upon ns, jis the ctiiisi'rvators not only of 
government, hut as the eonservators of the 
eternal principles of justice and freedom for 
tlie wlude human family. 

“It is belter, Mr. President, that wo 
shouhl nmlerstand o.'icli Ollier : and I repeat, 
ill conclusion, that, when the issue coiues — 
and ^ it comes — itciuiiesheeause it is forced 
upon n.s; it comes upon us as a liard, uu- 
welcomo necessity — 1 trust we shall he found 
ado()uato to the emergency; J trust t!i;it our 
hearts will not fail us in the <lay of that, ter- 
rible conflict — ^for it is to he a terrible one, 
if this war goes on. If reliellioii does not 
recover of Us madness — if .Vnieriean eilizeiis 
will con tiiiue so infatuated as to proseeuie 
still further this unnatural war against the 
best and most hlesseil (roveninioiit that the 
World has ever known — this issue may he 
forced upon us. 1 say it is not true, as gen- 
tlemen have voutured to assort, that, if it 
Avere known by the ]>eople of the great 
Northwest that, in any possible contingency, 
this war might result in the overthrow and 
extermination of Slavery, they would no 
longer give their support to this Goverii- 
meiit. if it were known or believed by 
the people of the great Northwest that this 
Government should become so recreant to 
its duties as to shrink from meeting that 
great (j[ueslion, when forced upon us, in iiiy 
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opinion, they would descend in an avalanche 
upon this Capitol, and Imrl us from the 
places wc should bo unworthy to fill. 

“We do not desire this issue; we do not 
want this necessity; hut we have no power 
to prevent it; and it is berter that tlie peo- 
ple cverywliero slioiild understand tiiat, if 
the necessity is forced iijion ns, onr elioice 
is prom])tly, instantly, irianfiilly made, jiiid 
made for all time— Uiat we make the de- 
cision, and we will al»i«le liy tlie decision, to 
stand by the rioveriimeiit; and, if it <loes 
go down — if not only tliis nation, but tho 
great brotherliood nf mankind everywhere, 
is to witness that imsj)eakable and iinlieard 
of calamity of the overthrow of constitu- 
tional government liere--let us go down in 
a manly elfort to sustain and ui)hold it, and 
to stn^i p tntttij the ctiUKcs that hrontjht iqion, 
vs all this teouhlc,'*'* * • ♦ * ♦ 

Mr. Carlile, of Va., having de- 
mnrnid to tlioso views, Mr. Browning 
rcjoinetl, as follows : 

“If he understood me .as .announcing any 
w'ishor any inteulioii that this war slimild 
bo a war waged ag.niiist Slavery, he totally 
inisiipprehended my moaning.*’ 

Mr. I’AiiLii.H. “ I did nut so understand 
the Senator.” 

Mr. BnowNiNo. “For I took ospechil 
paiiKS to say that 1 would rejoice to see this 
war tormiiialed; and, if the institution still 
existed when it is UTmiiiate<l, I sliould bo 
for giving it then, as we Iiad .always done 
lieretofore, in the ho'^t I'airn in tho world, 
ev'ery ]M)s>ihle lU’oteclion th:it tho t’onstitu- 
tioii .and laws intended it should have; but 
that, if the issue was iVirced upon ns — as it 
might 1)0 — to make a choieo between the 
Government, on iJie one side, and Slavery 
on the other, then I was for the Government.” 

Mr. SiiKiiMAX, of Ohio. “ I «lo not under- 
stand either the Siaiator from K;uis.as on niy 
right, or the Senator from Comioeticnt, or 
tho Senator frvnii Kansas behind mo, to say 
that it is tho purpose of this war to aladish 
Slavery. It is not waged for any sue? h pur- 
pose, or 'with any sueh view. Tliey liavo 
alt disclaimed it. Why, then, docs the Sen- 
ator [.Mr. Powell] insist upon it i I will now 
say, and the Senator may make tlie most of 
it, that, rather than see one .single loot of 
thi.s country of ours torn from the nation.*!! 
doiiiiiiii by traitors, 1 will jnyself see the 
slaves set free; but, at tho same time, 1 
utterly disclaim .any purpose of that kind. 
If tliomeii who are now waging war .against 
tho Government, fitting out pirates against 
our commerce, going back to the ohl mode of 
warfare of tho middle ages, should prosecute 
this Robcllion to such an extent that there 
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is no way of conquering South Carolina, for 
instance, except by emancipating her slaves, 
I say, Kmaiici|)ate her slaves and conquer her 
rebellious citizens; and, if they have not 
])eoplo there enough to elect ineinbers of 
Ch)ngross and Senators, we will aend people 
there. Let there bo no iiiisiindorstanding 
iny position ; I wisli it distinctly understood ; 
but, at tbc same time, I utterly disclaim that 
it was any ])nrposc, or itlcii, or olijecfc of this 
Avar to free the slaves. On the contrary, 1 
urn in favor of the Constitution as it is ; I am 
in favor of giving the ])eo])le— the loyal peo- 
ple — of the Soutlieni States, every constitu- 
tional right that they now possess. I voted 
last Winter to change the (hmstitntion for 
their benefit— to give thcni new guarantees, 
new conditions. T would not do that n«)w ; 
hilt 1 did last Winter. 1 will give them all 
the Ouiistitiitiou gives them, and no more.” 

Mr. Jolin J. Critteiulcn, of Ky., on 
tlic 19th, submitted to the House the 
following : 

“ Jii'Holt'ed 7>ij the Home nf Jtepresen fa firrR 
of the VonfjreuR of tho t'tiifcd Stti/es^ That 
tlie present deplorable eivil war has been 
forced U[)on the country hy the Disnnionists 
of tho Southern States now in revolt against 
the constitutional (xoveniment, and in arms 
around tho capital; that, in tliis national 
emergency. Congress, banishing all feeling 
of mere passion or resentment, will re<*olKM*t 
only its duty to tlio whole country; that 
this Avar is not waged, on our part, in any 
spirit of Oppression, nor for any j»urj»ose of 
coiKiuest nr subjugation, nor pnrpuseof over- 
throwing or interfering wilh tlic rights or 
established institutions of tliosi*. States; but 
to defend and maintain the su|M*emacy of tho 
Constitution, and to preserve the riiif>n, wilh 
all tho dignity, equality, and rights, of the 
several States unimpaired; and, as soon as 
these objects are accomplished, the war 
ouglit to cease.'* 

Mr. Stevens, of Pa., objecting, 

The resolution could not be con- 
eidcred forthwith ; ])iit it was taken 
lip on Monday, and, on motion of Mr. 
Purnett, of Ky., divided — the vote 
being first taken on so much of the 
resolution as precedes and includes 
the word “ capital,” which was ado])t- 
ed by Yeas 121 ; TJ ays-— Messrs. Bur- 
nett and Reid-— f Rebels :) when the 
remainder was likewise adopted : 
Yeas 117 ; Nays — ^Messrs. Potter, of 


Wis., and Riddle, of Ohio— (Repub- 
licans.) Mr. Burnett declined to vote. 

It is worthy of record tliat on this 
sad day, w'hile Washington, crowded 
with fugitives from the routed Union 
Grand Army, seemed to lie at the 
mercy of tlio Re])els, Congress legis- 
lated calmly and ])atiently through- 
out; and the House, on motion of 
Mr. Vandever, of Iowa, unanimously 

“ /iVw/mZ, That tlio niaintcnanco of tho 
Constitution, tlio preservation of tho Uiiicm, 
and tho enforcement of tho laws, are saiuvd 
trusts Avhiiih must bo executed; that no dis- 
aster shall discourage ns from the most, am- 
ple performauco of this high duty; and that 
Avc]>lotlgc to tho country and the world tho 
employment of every resource, national and 
imlividual, for tho suppi\‘ssh>n, overthrow, 
and tmnishment ot Koliels in arms.” 

Mr. Andrew Jolinson, ef Teiin., 
on the 24th, moved in the Senate a 
resolution identical with that oi* Mr. 
(.irittomlen, si> ro(*ently adopted by 
the House; wliieh was zealously op- 
posed l)v ]\[essrs. Polk and Ilreekiii- 
ridgo, and, on special grounds, hy 
Mr. Trumhull, who said: 

‘* As tliat rt'soliilion contains a statement 
which, in my opinion, is imtnio, tiiat tliis 
capital is surrounded l>y armed men. who 
started this revolt, 1 cannot vole for it. I 
shall say ‘ Nay.' 

“ I wish to adil one word. Tho revolt 
Avas occasioned, in my opinion, l»y peojdo 
who are not hero nor in this vicinity. Jt w as 
.‘<tartc*d ill South (’aroliiia. I think tho reso- 
lution limits it to a class of persons wlio 
Avoro not. tho originators of this Kehellion.” 

But tho risolutiou was nevertheless 
adopted, hy tho following vote : 

A^EAfi — Messrs. Anthony, Ilrowniiig.Chan- 
dler, Clark, Cowan, Dixon, Dooliifle. Kes- 
seiidon. Foot, Foster, (irimos, Marian, Mar- 
ri.s, IIowo, Johnson, of Tenn., Kennedy, 
King, Lane, of 1ml., Kano, of Kan.sas, Iiathain, 
Morrill, .Nesmith, INuiiorov, Saulshury, Slier- 
iii.an. Ten Kyck, Wado, AVilkinson, AVilloy, 
and AVilsoii— an. 

■ Naa’s — .M essrs. H reck in rid go, Johnson, of 
Mo., Polk, Powell, Trumlmll — 5. 

This day, the Senate considered a 
bill to confiscate property used for 
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insurrectionary purposes by pcjrsons 
engaged in rebellion or forcible re- 
sistance to the Government; and 
Mr. Trumbull, of 111., moved the fol- 
lowing amendment ; 

And he H further ennefed^ That when- 
ever any person, claiming' to he entitled to 
tlie servic?e or lahor of any otlmr person, 
under tlio laws of any State, shall employ 
BiKjli j)erson in aidinjr or proinotinj? any in- 
sniTCtdion, or in resistinj? the laws of the 
United States, or shall perinil him to he so 
cm])loyed, he shall forfeit all ri^lit to siieli 
Bcrviec or lahor, an<l the person whose lahor 
or scrvi(50 is thus claimed shall he thenee- 
forth discharf^ed therefrom — any law to the 
contrary notwithstanding.'* 

This proposition was advocated hy 
Mr. Ten Eyck, of N. J., who had op- 
])osod it two days before, in Coniniit- 
tce, but who now urged its passage 
on the assninption that slaves bad 
been engaged on the lielxd side in 
the battle of Bull Kiin. Mr. Peareo, 
of Md., earnestly opposed it, saying: 

‘•It wdll Inflaino siis|)](*ions which liavo 
had iinifli to do with produ«*ing oiir [hvslmU 
evils; will disturh those who are now calm 
and <|ulet; in tiame those who are restlc^s; 
irritate numhers who would not he exas- 
]»c*ralcd hy any thing else; and will, in all 
]»rohahilitv, ])roduce no other real ellect than 
till •se. lleing, then, useless, unneeessary, 
and irritating, it is, in my opinion, unwise.” 

The vote was then taken, and the 
anuiudment adojited : ^'eas S'i ; Xays 
— Breckinridge and Powell, of Ivy., 
Joliiison and Polk, of Mo., Kennedy 
and Pearce, of Md. — 0. The bill was 
tluni engrossed, read a third time, 
and passed. 

When this bill reached the House, 
it tnicountercd a most strenuous and 
able opposition from Messrs. Critten- 
den and Burnett, of Ky., Vallandig- 
ham and Pendleton, of Ohio, and 
Diven, of N. Y. 

Mr. Cox, of Ohio, moved (August 
2d) that the bill do lie on the table : 
which was negatived: Yeas 57; 
Nays 71. 
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Mr. lliaddeiis Stevens closed a 
vigorous s])eecli in its favor with this 
impressive admonition : 

“ If tliis war is continued lonir. .niid is 
hloody, I do not hclicvo tluit the free people 
ot the North will st;iinl hy and see fheir 
sons iiml hrothersand m?ighhorsslaiijhlercd 
])y tlioiisaiids and tens of tlnMisamls hy 
rebels, with arms in llieir hands, and forhear 
t«) call upon- their otiemies to he our friends, 
mid to help us in snliduing them. I, for one, 
it itcoiilimieN long, ami has the c«mse«|Uonee» 
mentioned, shall he ready ti) go lin* if. let it 
horrily the geiitlemiin from New' Vurk |Mr. 
]>iven| or anyhody else. Tlnit is y;/// doc- 
trine: and that will l)e the doctrine of tho 
wlmle free jieople of the North hetore two 
years roll anniinl. if this war i-ontinnes. 

‘•As to the end of the war, until tlio 
I'ehels are siihdued, no man in tlie North 
ihijiksof it. If the (iovernment are eipial 

to the ]H‘opl(‘— and I helievethey art there 

will he no hargaining, there will he no nego- 
lialioii, there will lie no truces with the 
Heluds, except to hiiry the tlead. until every 
man shall have laid down liis arms, dis- 
haiided liis organization, siihmitted himself 
to the (iovtumment, ;ind sm-d for menw. 
And, sir, il those who Inive the eonirol of 
the ( Iovernment arc not lit for thi.-, task, 
and have not the nerve and mind for it. tho 
]>eople will take care that there arc others 
who are — allhougli. sir, I have not. a hit of 
fear of tho present Admiiiistr.ition tir of tho 
present Execulivo. 

“ I have spoken mon* fre«'ly, p* rhaps, 
th.an gentletm-n within my he.iring might 
think politii-; hut 1 liavo spoken jii>t w hat I 
felt. 1 have s|M>ken what I helieve will bo 
the result., and I warn Southern geiitlemeii 
that, if tliis war is to CfUitiniie. I In-re will ho 
a lime when m_\ friend from New York |Mr. 
IMveiij will see if declari'il hy this free nation 
that every Itomlmari in the Soulli belong- 
ing to a lieliel, recollect ; 1 conliiic it to 
them — shall he called ii]»on to aid us iii w'ar 
.against their masters, and to restore this 
Union.” 

The bill was now recommitted, on 
motion of Mr. Pendlettm, of Ohio; 
and an attempt by J\Ir. Stevens to 
reconsider this decision was defeated 
bv laying on tlu3 table-”- Yeas 71; 
Nays (U. It wasrci)ortcd back next 
dav from the Jndicittry C^nimiitteo 
by Mr. Bingham, of Ohio, so amended 
as to strike out the section relating 
to slaves — adopted on motion of ilr. 
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Tninibull as aforesaid — and insert 
instead the following : 

“Sei. 4. And be it further enactefl^ That, 
wlieiiovi.*r lua’wifter, duriii^ the present iti- 
Rnrreetiun against the (iovernnient of the 
United States, any ])erson riaiiiiod to be 
licl<l lo labor OP service, n rider tlie laws of 
any State, shall be requiivd or fierinitted by 
the ])orsoii to whom such lalmr or service is 
claimed to be due, or by the lawful aj^ent of 
such ]>ors(»n, to lake \ip arms ajjainst the 
United States, or shall be re<]uired or jier- 
initted by llie perscni to whom such servi<*o 
or labor is claimed ti) bo due, or his lawful 
a.!j:ent, to work or be employed in or ii[ion 
any fort, navy -yard, dock, armory, ship, or 
intrencbment, or in any military or naval 
service whatever, aijrainst the (iovernment 
and lawful authority of the United States, 
then, and in every such case, the person to 
'whom such service is (daiine«l lo be due 
uliall Jbrfeit his claim to such labor, any law 
of the Stale or (»f the Tinted States to the 
contrary mjtwithstandinjj ; and whenever 
thereafter the person claimiiu? siieli serviee 
or labor shall seek to enfon'e Ins claim, it 
Bh'ill he a full and sutticient answer to such 
claim, that the person whoso servh'e or 
lalior is claimed hud been employed in hos- 
tile service a;rainst the (lovermnenr of the 
United States, contrary to the provisions of 
this a(?t.” 

Mr. fhhigliani called for tlie ]>revi- 
oiis question on the reading of llic 
bill, as thus amended, wliudi was 
BceoTided. ^Fr. Holman, of Indiana, 
mo\x*d tliat tlie bill be laid on tlie 
table ; which was beaten ; Yeas 47 ; 
J^ays d(). Tlie amendment of the 
Judiciary Committee was then agreed 
to ; the hill, as amended, ordered to 
be read a third time, and passed, as 
follows : 

Yeas — Messrs. Aldrich, Alley, Arnold, 
Ashley, T>ahl>itt, Baxter, Beaman, Bingham, 
Francis B. llhiir, Samuel S. Blair, JJIake, 
Jiutlinlon, (-hjimherlain, (Hark, C(jlfax, Fred- 
erick A. Toiikliu'', Covode, Duell, Edwards, 
Eliot. Fenton, Fessenden, Franelnjt, Frank, 
Graiijrer, (iiirley, llaue.hett, Harrison. Iluteh- 
ins, Juli.-m, Kelley, Francis W. I\ello#,% Wil- 
liam Kelluj,% Lan linjf, Loomis, liovejoy, Mc- 
Kean. Mitcliell, .Tistiri S. Morrill, Olin, Pot- 
ter, Alex. 11. nice, Edward II. Rollins, Sedg- 
wick. Sheflield.ShcU.diarger, Sherman, Sloan, 
Spaulding. Steveii.s, Bcnj. F. Thomas, Train, 


Van Ilome, Verreo, Wallace, Oharlca W. 
Walton, Ek P* Walton, Whoolor, Albert S, 
White, and Windoni — GO. 

Nays — Messrs. Allen, Ancona, Joseph Bai- 
ly, George II. Browne, Burnett, Calvert, Cox, 
Cravens, Crisfield, Crittenden, Diven, Dun- 
lap, Dnnii. English, Fonko, Grider, Haight, 
Halo, Harding, Ilolman, Horton, Jackson, 
Johnson, liuw, McGIernand, McPher- 
son, Mallory, Menzies, Morris, Noble, Norton, 
Odell, Pendleton, Porter, Reid, Robinson, 
James S. Uollins, Shell, Smith, John B. 
Steele, Stratton, Franeis Thomas, Vallandig- 
ham, Voorlices, Wadsworth, Webster, and 
W leklilTo — 48. 

The bill, thus amended, being re- 
turned to the Semite, Mr. Tnimbull 
moved a concurrence in the House 
amendment, which prevailed by tlie 
following vote : 

Yeas M essrs. \ rithony, Bingli.-im, Brown- 

ing, Clark, Collanicr, Dixon, J>oolitth‘. Fes- 
senden, Foot, Foster, (rrimea. Hale, Harris, 
Kifig, Lane, of Ind , Lane, of Kan.sas. Me I )ou- 
gall, Sherman, Simmons, Sumner, Ten Eyck, 
Trnnihiill, Wade, and Wilson— 24. 

Nays— Messrs, lireckinridgo. Bright. Car- 
lile, (.Niwan, Johnson, of Mo., Latham, Pearee, 
Polk, Powell, Lice, and Sanl.sbury — 11. 

Mr. Chirk, of New Jlampsliin^, sub- 
mitted the following: 

“ B ' it. rr.so/r(il Inj the i^enate. and TTuum 
of lit pn‘M(>nttifir(s of the Ignited Staten of 
Ameriea.^ in ContjrvnH anKeudded^ ’fhat we, as 
representatives of the people and States, ro- 
spcirtively, do hereby declare our fixed deter- 
mination to maintain the suprem.'iey of the 
Government and the integrity of the l.'niori of 
ail tlie.si', Tnited States; and to this end, as 
far us wo may do so, we pledge the entire re- 
sources ofrlie Government and people, until 
all rebels shall submit to the one and cease 
their etforts to destroy the other.” 

Which was adojited : Yeas 34; 
Nays 1 — Mr. Breckinridge. 

Mr. S. S. Cox, of Ohio," asked tlie 
House to suspend its rules to emihlo 
him to offer the following: 

“ ir/zmYW, it is the part of rational bcing.s 
to terminate their diHiculties by rational 
methods, and, inasmuch a.s the ditfereii- 
ces between the United States anthoritics 
and tlie sooeding States have resulted in a 
civil war, characterized by bitter hostility 
and extreme atrocity; and, although the 
party in the seceded States are guilty ot 


July 25, 18G1. 


July 29tli. 
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breaking the national unity and resisting 
the national authority : Yet, 

“/ir. it reaolvcd. First: That, while wo 
make uiidiminished and increased exertions 
by our Navy and Army to maintain the 
integrity and stairdity of this Government, 
the coimnon laws of war, consisting of those 
maxims of hninanity* iiKKleration, and hon- 
or, which arc a part of the international 
code, ought to he observed liy boih ])arties, 
ami for a stronger reason than exists be- 
tween two alien nations, inasmuch ns the 
two parties have a coinnioii ancestry, liisto- 
ry, prosperity, glory, (Tovornniciit, and Union, 
and are now unha])pily engaged in lacera- 
ting their comnion country. Second: That, 
resulting from these jircmises, while there 
ought to be lull oi)eii, as between two alien 
nations, the same means for preventing the 
war being carried t»i outrageous extremities, 
there ought, also, to he left open some means 
for the restoration of jieace and Union. 
Tliird: That, to this end- -the restoration of 
peace and union on the liasis of tiie (^jiisti- 
tiition — there he appointed a Uommitti-e «>f 
one meinher from ea<*li t^tate. wln) shall re- 
port to this House, at its next session, such 
amendments to the Con.stitution <if the Uni- 
ted Shites as shall assuage all grievaiiees, 
and bring about a reconstruction of the na- 
tional unity; and that, ibr the i»ivparation 
of sueh ailjustmeiit, and the eonferenee re- | 
(jiiisite for tljat purpose, there he ap])ointe«l 
a commission of seven eitizens of the ITiited 
t^lates, consisting of E<lwaril Everett, of Mas- 
sac, liusetts, Franklin Fierce, of New Hamp- 
shire, Millard Fillmore, of Now York, Kev- 
erdy .lolmson, of Marylaml, Marlin Van 
Duron, of New York, Tlumias Ewing, of 
Oliio, and dames (iiithrie, of Kentucky, who 
shall rc(picsi from the so-called Confcderalo 
(States the appoinrmefit of a similar conimis- 
sioii, and who shall meet and confer on the 
subject ill the city of Louisville, on the first 
Monday of Scptoiiiher next. Ami that the 
Committee appointed from this House notify 
said Ctmimissioners of their appointment and 
function, and report their aetion to the next 
session, as an aniemlmeiit of the Const itnrion 
of the United States, to he proposed by (Vn- 
gress to the States for their ratiiieatioii, 
uceording to the liftli article of tlie Constitu- 
tion.'* 

The House refused to suspeud : 
Yeas 41 ; Nays 85. 

Mr. Waldo P. Johnson,^ of IFo., 
proposed (Aug. 5th) to add to tlic bill 
jiroviding for an increase of tlie En- 
gineer Corps the following : 

' Who, with Ids colleague, Truston I*olk, 


And he it further evnated^ That tliis 
Congress recommend the Governors of the 
several States to convene their Legislatures 
for the purpose of calling an election to 
select two <lelcgates from each ('ongro'^sioiial 
district, to meet in general Convention at 
Louisville, in iventneky, on the first Monday 
in Septenilicr next ; the purpose* ()f the said 
Convention to he to devise measures for the 
restoration of peace to onr country.'” 

Mr.^ t\\nLM.K, of Va. “Mr. Fivsident, 
there is no one, ])erh:ips, within the limits 
of the I'liion, wlio is more anxious that 
]>eace should he r('stored to our country 
than I am; hiit. sir. in the ]ire*iciiee of a 
large, tirganized army, engaged in an effort 
U) overtlirow the instilniioiis of the country, 
and permanently to ilivide tliese Stages that 
have so long existed as one people, I do not 
thinlv any such prop'»sitioii ;is tlii" ought to 
he made uiiiilthat army sliall he disli.uiided, 
and until an olfer to meet. tho-'O who desire 
jieace shall he m;ule to them by those who 
are engagi*d in this Ih‘l>ellion. I <':irinot, 
therefore, eiilertaiiiing these views, vote fur 
the amendnu'nt otlered by tlie Senator from 
Missouri - Hot that I would not go as far as 
he will go, or any oilier Seii.itor on this 
floor, to allay the strifi* in onr land; hut I 
think that propositions of tliis kind, coming 
from the Senate of the United Stat*s at this 
hour, are Inopportime; and, instead of aid» 
ing the elfort. that may he made for peace, 
they will jn-olong the eivil war that is now 
raging in the country.*' 

Mr. Mi’Doi'o.m.i., of Cal. “ I wish merely 
to amend tie* remark made by the Senator 
from Virginia. lie says this proposition 
would he ino]»pi»rtuue. I say it would ho 
intensely .'ow'ardly.” 

Mr. Ji^liiisorrs pr()])ositioii was re- 
jected by the following vote : 

Yk.vs — .Messrs. Dayard, Dreckiiiridge, 
Drglit. Jolinson. of Mo., Jaitliani, J*earco, 
l*olk, I’oweil. and Sanlshnry — Ih 

N.ws— .Messrs, linker, Drowning, (’arlilo, 
(^'handler, Clark, Collanier, Cowan, Dixon, 
Ihadittle, Fessenden, Foot, Fo.ster, Grimes, 
Harris, lh)we. King, Lane, of hid.. Lane, of 
Kansas, McDongall, Morrill, Dice. Sherman, 
Sumner, Ten Eyek, d rniiihiill, M ade, Wil- 
kinson, Wilmot, aiul Wilson — ‘Jtl. 

Tlio hill iiK'ivnsiiig the pay of soK 
diers being that day under eonsidera- 
tion, ^[r. Wilson, of Mass., moved to 
add the following : 

“ Ja// he it further enaefed. That all the 
acts, iiroclainations. and orders of the Fresi- 

openly joined the Ilcbela soon afterward. 
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dent of the United States, after the 4t]i of 
March, 1861, n-sj)ecting the Army and Navy 
of the United States, and callinj' out or ro- 
latin^r to the militia or volunteers from the 
Stiites, arc hcrehy aj)i>roved, and in all ro- 
Bi»ects leirali/.ed and made valid, to the same 
intent, and with the same ctVect, as if they 
h:id been issued and done under ti:oi)rovious 
express aJitliority and <1ire(‘tiou of the Con- 
gress of the United States.’’ 

Tlie junenclinent was agreed to, 
and the bill tlierciipon passed, as fol- 
lows: Yeas 33 ; 

Nays — Messrs, nreckinridge, Kennedy, 
Polk, Powell, and Sanlsbnry — i5. 

This hill was, tlie same day, recon- 
sidered 1, and the above aniondmont, 
b(iing moved afresli, was again adopt- 
ed: Yeas 37 ; 

Nays -Mossrs. Ureokinridge, Jlright, Ken- 
nedy, IVaree, and P<»well -o. 

So tlie anKJiidinent was once more 
agreed to, and the l)ill ])assed. 

The bill being thus returned t > 
the House, Mr. Vallaiidigliain iuove<l 
to strike out the above seetiou, whieh 
was defeat ed bv the Ibllowiuj; vtde: 

Ykas — M essrs. Allen, Ancona, (ieorge IT. 
Prowno, ('alvert, C.’nx, Crislhdd, Jacksofi, 
Joliiison, May, Noblo, IVndloton, James S, 
Rollins, Slieil, Smith, 'Vallandifrliain, Voor- 
liccs, Wadswortli, Ward, and Webster — ID. 

Nays— 74. 

The l)ill w«".s thereupon passed. 

Mr. Calvert, of Md., otlered tlie 
folio win jr : 


“That, whilst it is the duty of Congress, 
by appropriate legislation, to s' rengthon the 
hands of (ioveniimdit in its clf(»r:s to main- 
tain the Union ami enforce the Hiit)ivniacy 
of the laws, it. is no less our duty to examine 
into the original canoes of our dissensions, 
,and to apply siudi remedies as are best cal- 
culated to resttn-e peace and union to the 
country : Theref- )re,' it is 

^'‘JitMolcid (The Senate concurring here- 
in), tliat a Joint Committee, to consist of 
nine memhers of this House and four mem- 
hors of the Senate, be appointe»l to coiisider 
and report to Congress such amendnieiits to 
the Constitution and laws as may be neces- 
sary to resl»)re mutual CMidideiioeand insure 
a more perfi^ct and endurable Union amongst 
these iStates.'’ 

This proposition was laid on tho 
t:il)lu: Yoas 7:2 ; Xays 39 — nearly a 
party division. And Mr. Diveii, of 
Ts\ Y., thereupon asked the unani- 
mous cuiiseiit of the House to eiuihle 
him to oiler the folluwiiij^ : 

“ Urmlt'c^h That, at a time when an armed 
rebellion i’S threaUMiing the iiiteg?*ity of the 
Union, and tin* overthrow of the (lovern- 
meiit. any and all resolutions or iveoimiiend- 
.‘itions desigiietl to m:ike terms with arimd 
rebels are eillier cowardly or treasonable.” 

Mr. Yjilhindigham ohjeeded : tuid 
the H()us(? rcfuseil to suspend thci 
rules: Noe^ 39; Ays 59 — not two- 
thirds. 

Tlie session terminated hy adjoiirii- 
inent at noon, August 0th, Jim viiig 
lasted but thirty- three days. 


XXXV. 

MISSOUlil. 

We have seen Conventions of the ligation to uphold or obey its Govern- 
people of several States eoolly assume meiit, in flagrant detianee of that 
the power, as.s(?rte<l or njserved in no Federal cliarter, framed for and 
one of their rcNpecdive Constitutions, adopted hy tlie jieople of the United 
to take those States out of the tlriion. States, and by them recognized and 
and absolve their people from all ob- accepted as the supreme law of the 
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as wo have seen, liaving found the 
Convention, wliicli his Legislature 
had called, utterly and emphatically 
intractable to the uses of treason; had 
reconvened his docile Legislature.* 
But even this body could not be in- 
duced to vote the State out of the 
Union. Below that point, however, 
it stood ready enough to aid the 
bolder conspirators ; and its pliancy 
was taxed to the utmost. The State 
School Fund, the money provided to 
pay the July interest on the heavy 
State Debt, and all other available 
means, amounting in the aggregate 
to over three millions of dollars, were 
appr<>])riatod to military uses, and 
placed at the disposal of Jackson, un- 
der the pretense of arming the State 
against any enicrgerufy. By anotlier 
act, tlie Governor was invested with 
despotic power — oven verbal 0 ]>posi- 
tion to his assumptions of authority 
being constituted treason ; wliileevcry 
citizen liable to military duty was 
declared subject to draft into active 
service at Jackson’s will, and an oath 
of obedience to the State Executive 
exacted. Under those acts, Jackson 
appointed ex-Gov. Shu-ling Price 
Major-Geiiend of tlui State f)rc.(\s, 
■with nine Brigadiers —Parsons, M. L. 
Clark, Juhn 1>. Clark, Slack, Harris, 
Rains, McBride, Stein, an<I Jeff. 
Thompson, commanding in so many 
districts into which the State was di- 
vided. These Brigadiers Avere or- 
dered by Maj. Gen. Price to muster 
and organize the militia of their sev- 
eral districts so fast as j)ossible, and 
send it with all dispatch to Boonc- 
ville and Lexington, two thriving 
young cities on the Missouri, respect- 
er tho qiiostioD liad vani»lied. Tliis was ilie 
pOHition of Minsouri, to whoso Convention wti a 
siTigle Secessionist was sleeted. Gov, Prico was 


ively some forty and one Imndred 
miles west of Jetferson, and in tho 
heart of the slaveliolding region. 
This call having been made, Jackson 
and Price, fearing an attack from the 
Federal forces gathering at St. Louis, 
started westward with their follow- 
ers, reaching Booneville on the 18th 
of J line. Price, being sick, kept on 
by steamboat to Lexington. 

They had not movi'd too soon. 
Gen. Lyon and his army left St. 
Louis by steamboats on the 13th, and 
reached Jefteison City on the , morn- 
ing of the ir)th, only to find that the 
Confederate cliiids had started when 
he did, with a good hundred miles 
advantage in the race. Reembark- 
ing on the U)tb, bo reiicbed Roclic- 
]M»rt, 12 miles below Boonevilh\ next 
morning, and espied the Rebel en- 
campment just across the river. In 
it were eoll(?cted some two or tlin^o 
thousand men, only half armed, and 
not at all drilled, under tho imme- 
diate command of Col. Marmadiike. 
Jackson, iittei*ly disconcerted hy 
Lyon’s unexpected rajiidity of move- 
ment, had ordered liis ‘ State Guard’ 
to be disbanded, and no resistance to 
be oifored. But Marmadiike d(»ter- 
iiiined to fight, and started fi>r the 
landing, where he hojied to snrjirise 
and cut up the I’^iiiimists while de- 
barking. He met Lyon advancing 
ill good order, and was easily rmited 
hy him, losing two guns, with nnieli 
earnp-e(juipag(i, clothing, etc. His 
raw infantry were dispersed, but his 
strength in cavalry saved liirn from 
utter destruction. 

Jackson fled to Warsaw, on the 
Osage, some eighty miles sonth-west 

elocted from lii8 disiricl rr a Union msin, 
ont op{)OHition; nnd, on the aRRomblinnf of lli® 
Convention, wua clioiioa its Prosidenl." ’May 3d. 



SIGEL»S FIGHT NEAR CARTHAGE. 


Fifteen miles north of that place, at 
Camp Cole, a half-organized regiment 
of Unionists, under Caj)t. Cook, .was 
asleep in two barns, with no ])icketii 
out save northward, when, during 
the night of the ISth, they were sur- 
prised by a Rebel force from the 
southward, under Col. O’Kanq, and 
utterly routed — being unable to offer 
any •serious resistance. Capt. Cook 
and a portion of his followers barely 
escaped with their lives.^ Jackson, 
reenforced by O’ Kane, halted two 
days at Warsaw, then continued his 
retreat some tifty miles to Montev'allo, 
in Vernon County, near the west line 
of the State, and was here joined on 
the 3d of July by Price, with sinh 
aid as he had been able to gather at 
Lexington and on Ins way. Their 
iinitecl force is stated by Pollard at 
3,()0H. Being jnirsued by Lyon, they 
continued their retreat next day, 
halting at 9 p. m.. in Jasper County, 
twenty -three miles distant. Ten 
miles hence, at 10 a. m., next morn- 
ing, they were confronted by a Union 
force l,r>00 strong, under Col. Franz 
Sigol, who had becMi dispatclied from 
St. L*)uis by the South-western Pacific 
road, to Rolla, had marched thence 
to Springfield, and had ])ushed on to 
Mount Vernon, Lawrence (bounty, 
hoping to prevent a junctitm between 
Jackson and some forces which his 
Brigadiers were hurrying to his sup- 
])ort. Each army a])peai-s to have 
started that morning with intent to 
find and fight the other ; and such 
mutual intentions are seldom frus- 

* II seems to be pretty well agreed that Cook's 
nienwere about 400 ui number: but he reiM^rtcd 
that ho was attacked by I, ‘200, while Pollard 
makes O’ Kane’s force only 350. Cook’s ac- 
count makes his loss 23 killed, 20 wounded, and 
30 prisoners : while Pollard says we lost 200 
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trated. Sigel found the Rebels, bait- 
ed after their morning march, well 
poshid, vastly sn])(»rior in numbers 
and in cavalry, but inferior iu urtil- 
lery, which he accordingly resolved 
should play a ])rincipal part in the 
battle. In the cannonade which 
ensued he intlicted great damage 
on the Rebels and received very 
little, until, after a desultory combat 
of three or four hours, the enemy re- 
solved to profit hy their vast su])erior- 
ity in cavalry by outfiaiiking him, 
both right and left. This compelled 
Sigel to fall hack on his baggage- 
train, throe miles distant, which was 
otherwise at the mercy of the enemy. 
The retreat was made in pcirlect order, 
with two cannon on either Ihmk, two 
in front, and four in the re!ir,k(?e}nng 
the Rebel cavalry at a re-^peclful 
distriiice; save when, at the crossing 
of Dry Fork creek, where the road 
j)asses betwiKUi hlulfs, an ellbrt was 
made to stop him hy massing a strong 
cavalry force in his front. This was 
easily n)uted hy bringiiigall his guns 
'to hear uj)oii it; when he continued 
his retreat to (.\irthage, and through 
that town to Sarcoxic, some fifteen 
miles eastward. It was well, iiuleetl, 
that he did s(k for Jackson's force 
was angnientcil, during that night 
and next morning, bv tlie arrival of 
Price from the southward, bringing 
to his aid several thousand Arkansas 
and Texas troops, under Gens. Ben. 
McCulloch and Pearce. Our loss 
in the affair of Carthage was 13 
killed and 31 wounded— not one of 

killcil, a largo number wouiulcd, mid over 
JOO taken prisoners; while tlio RcboU lost 
lint A killed, 15 or ‘20 wounded, and cjijitured 
3G2 muskets. Such are the materials «)ut of 
wliich History is necessarily distilled. Pollard 
is probably the nearer right in this case. 
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triem ahandoncd to the enemy ; while 
the Rebels reported their loss at 40 
to 50 killed and 125 to 150 wounded. 
Sigel, now outnumbered three or four 
to one, was (jonstrained to continue 
his retreat, l>y Mount Vernon, to 
Sprifigfield; where Gen. Lyon, Avho 
liad been delayed by la(*k of trans- 
portation, joined and outranked him 
on the 10th. 

Meantim(\ Gen. Harris, Ja(*kson’s 
Briga<lier for north-eastern Missouri, 
liad rallied a considerable fonjc at 
Paris, near flie Mississi[»pi, ainl hence 
cornmeiK'ed the work of destroying 
the IFannibal and St. Josejdi Rail- 
road. Col. Smith’s Union force at- 
tacked him on the lOtli at Palmyra, 
wlience Harris i/dl hack to JMonroe, 
filiteon miles west, Avhere he destroyt‘d 
miudi of the railroad property. Hero 
he was again attacked by Smith, and 
worsted, losing one gun and 75 pris- 
oners. He thereui)on disappeanMl ; 
but <*ontinued actively organizing 
guerrilla j)arties, and sending them 
out to harass and plunder Unionists, 
destroying their ])roperty through all 
this section, until he linally joined 
Price, Avith 2,700 men, at the siege 
of Lexingt<ni. In fact, all over Mis- 
souri, partisan fights and giu;rrilhi f»ut- 
rages were now the order of the day. 

The State Convention reassembled 
at Jefferson City July 20th, and pro- 
ceeded — 52 to 28 — to declare^ the 
offices of Governor, Lieut. Governor, 
Secretar y of State, with those of mem- 
bers of the Legislature, vacant by the 
treason their occupants, and all the 
acts of said Executive and Lcjrisla- 
ture, in contrav(;:itiou of the Federal 
Constitution, and in hostility to the 
Union, null and void. TJiey desig- 

* July oOth. 


nated the first Monday of the JTo- 
vember ensuing as a day of election, 
whereat the people should ratify or 
disapprove this decisive action ; and, 
meantime, elected Hamilton R. Gam- 
ble Governor, Willard P. Hall Lieut. 
Governor, and Mordecai Oliver Sec- 
retary of State. These officers were 
tliat day inaugurated, and tlie Con- 
vention, immediately tliereiipon, ad- 
journed to the third Monday in I)e- 
eciiihcr. Their atftioii was ratified, 
of course, and the functionaries above 
named continued in tlieir res])ective 
offices. These ]>roceediiigs were met 
by a pro(?lai nation from the Rebel 
Lieut. Governor, Reynolds, styling 
himself acting Governor, dated New 
Madrid, July 3 1st; wherein lie de- 
clar(*s that lu^ has been absent for two 
nionths,as a (\)mniissionQr of Missouri 
to the Confederate States, and that now 

“ I return to the State, to aceoinpany, in 
iiiy otfu'ial capacity, oijc of the ariiiic!* 
which the warrior statc*<inan/ AvJiose {rcniiii* 
now [hvskIcm over tin* atfairs of huh' of 
ihe Uiiion^ lias jircparcil to uilvance apiinst 
tlio coininoii foo. * * * 

I imrticiilarly address myself ti) those who, 
tliou^rh Southerners in feeling have peniiit- 
ted a lovo of peace to lead them astray fnun 
the State cause. You iniw see the Stale au- 
thorities ahont to assert, with p(»werlul ti>r- 
ces, their c«uisfitutioiiaI riy:hts; you behold ■ 
the most warlike pojndaLioii on the* jrlobe, 
tlie ])eople of the lower Mississippi valley, 
about to rush, with their j^leamiin^ how ic- 
knives and mierrinj' rifles, to aid us in driviiii; 
out tho Abolitionists and their Ilcssiaii al- 
lies. Jf you cordially join our Soutljern 
friends, tho war must soon depart Missouri’s 
borders; if you still coutinue, elthei* in 
apathy, or in indirect supjiort of the J/meoln 
(joveriiinent, yoii only hriii|^ ruin upon yoiir- 
.selves l»y fruitlessly proloiii'iiij^ the con lest, 
’ho road t«> pca<’o and internal securiiy is 
(mly tliroiit^h union with tho South. M'o 
will receive you as brothers, and let hyfxones 
bo bygones. Rally to tho Stars and liars, 
in union with our glorious ensign of tlia 
Grizzly RearT* 

Jackson fiJIowed this (August Otli) 


^ Jeiferauii Davis, to wit. 



JACKSON’S SECESSION— DUO SPRINGS. 


“by a Declaration of Independence, 
niainly made nx> of abuse of the Fed- 
eral Government, and its efforts to 
maintain its authority in Missouri, 
lie thus established liis riglit to take 
that State out of the Union : 

“By the recognized iiniversjil ]mblic l.w 
of all tlio earth, war dissolves all ])olitical 
compacts. forefathers gave as one of 

their grounds for asserting their indepen- 
dence that the King of (jreat llritain had 
‘abdicated government here, by declaring 
us out of his j)rotection, and waging war 
upon us.’ The peojdo and (lovernment of 
the Northern States of the late Tnirm have 
acted in the same manner toward Missouri, 
ami li.'ive dissnlved, by war, the couiiecLioii 
heretofore existing between her and llicm. 

“The Oeneral Assembly of Missouri, the 
recognized ]»ulitieal de[)artinent of her (Jov- 
crnmeiit, by an act appnn'cd May lOtb, 
IKGl, entitled, ‘An act to aiitlKirize tlic 
Governor of the State of Missouri to siip- 
]>ress rebellion and repel invasion,’ lias 
vested in the Governor, in respect to the 
rebellion and invasion now carried on in 
Missouri by tlu^ Oovorniiieiit and people <»f 
the Nortlieni States and llicir allies, ]>ower 
ami autbority ‘to takesneb measures. asin liis 
judgment he may deem ne<'cssar\ or proper, 
to repel such invasion or put down such re- 
bellion.’ 

“ Xow, tboreforo, by virtue of the au- 
thority in me vest oil by sjiid act, I, Claiborne 
F, Jackson, (ioverm»r of the State of Mis- 
souri, appealing to the Supnane Judge of 
the world for tlie ivctitmle of iny iiiteiitions, 
ami Hrnily believing that I am herein carry- 
ing into elleet the will of the people of Mis- 
souri, do hereby, in their name, by their au- 
thority, and on their behalf, ami subject at 
all times to their free and mihiased control, 
make and ])ub]isli this ])rovisional declara- 
tion, tlnit, by the acts of the people and 
Guvernnient of the United St.-ites of Amer- 
ica, the political connection lua-etofore ex- 
isting between said States and the people 
and (ioveriniient of Missouri is and ought to 
.be totally dissolved ; and that llie Slate of 
Missouri, as .a sovereign, free, and indepen- 
dent republic, has full power to levy war, 
conchnle pe;ico, contract nllianees, establish 
conimorco, .and to do all oilier acts and 
things which iiidcpendciit States may of 
right do.” 

On tho strength of the jn’cccdiiig, 
there was negotiated at Kichmoiid, 
on the Slst of October ensuing, by 
E- 0. Cabell and Thomas L. Snead, 
37 


on the x)art of Jackson, and R. M. T. 
JInntcr acting for Davis, an offensive 
and defensive alliance between IVIis- 
souri and the (kmfcderucy ; whereby 
all the military force, niatericl of war, 
and military o])eratious of tlie former 
were transferred to the said Davis, as 
though she were already in tlie Coii- 
f(idera(;y ; to which was added a stipu- 
lation that she should, so soon as pos- 
sible, be admitted into the Confed- 
eracy; and she has since been repre- 
sented in its Congress, althoiigli no 
election ibr members thereof m as ever 
lield l)v her peoyde. 

The Rebels, largely reenforced from 
the South, and immensely strung in 
cavalry, soon oviTraii Jill soiitheni Mis- 
souri, eontining Gen. Lyon to S]>ring- 
tield and its immediate vicinity. 
Aware of their great siiiieriority in 
numbers, Lyon waited lung for reen- 
foreomeuts; but the disaster at Bull 
linn, and the general mustering out 
of service of our three-months’ men, 
prevented his receiving any. At 
length, liearlng tliat tlie enemy were 
advancing in two strong colmims, 
from Cassville on the soutli and Sar- 
(*uxie on tlie west, to overwhelm liim, 
he resolved to strike the former 
before it i-ould unite witli tlu^ latter, 
lie accordingly left Springliidd, Au- 
gust 1st, with r),r)00 foot, 400 horse, 
and is guns; and, early next morn- 
ing, encountered at Dug Sjirings a 
detaelmient of the enemy, wliom ho 
lured into a light by pretending to 
fly, and speedily routed ami dispersed. 
The Rebels, under McCulloch, there- 
ujKHi recoiled, and, moving westward, 
foniicd ii junction with their weaker 
column, advancing from Sarcoxie to 
strike Springfield from the west. 
Lyon thereupon retraced his steps to 
Springfield. The Rebels, now com- 
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manded by Price, tlieir best General, 
advanced slowly and warily, reaching 
Wilson’s Creek, ten miles south of 
Springfield, on the 7tli. Lyon pur- 
posed here to surprise them by a night 
attack ; but it was so late when all 
was ready that he deferred the at- 
tempt until the 9tlr, when he again 
advanced from Si)ringficld in two 
columns ; his main body, led by him- 


self, seeking the enemy in. front; 
while Sigel, with 1,200 men, was to 
gain their rear by their right. 

Price had planned an attack on 
our camps that night ; but, jealousies 
arising, had resigned the chief com- 
mand to McCulloch, who had recalled 
the order to advan(?e, because of the 
intense darkness of the night. At 5 
A. M., of August 10th, Lyon opened 
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UNION HERO ISM— DEATH OP GEN. LYON. 


upon tlic Hebek in front, wlu’le Sigel, 
with his 1,200 men and C gnns, al- 
most simultaneously, assailed the rear 
of the enemy’s riglit. The battle was 
obstinate and bloody; but the dis- 
parity of numbers was too gi’oat, and 
tlie division of forees proved, there- 
fore, a mistake. Tlio Kebels, at first 
Burprised by Sigefs unexpected at- 
ta<?lv, and most gallantly charged by 
him, gave w'ay before him ; and lie 
BOOT! secured a coinmaiidiiig poition 
for liis artillery. But the weakness 
of Ids force was now nianife.st; and 
]i(^ was deceived by the advance of a 
Bebel I’egiment, which was mistaken 
])y his men for Lyon’s victorious van- 
guard, and thus came close to them 
uno])posed. At a signal, ^'igel \vas 
assailed by two batteries and a strong 
eoluinii of infant ry, and instantly 
thrown into confusion, Tlio enemy's 
lire was so hot that our <*annoneers 
were driven by it from their piec.es, 
the horses killed, and five guns cap- 
tured. Our infantry fell ba(ik in con- 
fiish ill, followed and assailed hy large 
l)odi(js of Rebel cavalry. Of Sigel's 
1,200, less than 400 were ])rescnt at 
tlie next riill-call. One of his regi- 
ments, 'too strong, under Col. Salo- 
mon, Avas composed of three-months’ 
men, who liad already o verst aid their 
term of enlistment, and who had re- 
luctantly consented to take part in 
this battle ; but who, when charged liy 
an overNvbelming Rebel fori'o, were 
suddenly seized with a lit of homo- 
sicknesa, and lied in all directions. 

Meantime, our fnmt or main ad- 
vance, under Gen. Lvcui, had Avaked 
up the great body of tlie Rebels; 
Capt. Totten’s and Lieut. Dubois’s 
batteries opening upon their immense 
masses witli great vigor and decided 
efibet. Very soon, the infantry on 
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both sides were brought into action ; 
and the 1st Missouri, 1st and 2d 
Kansas, and 1st loAva n^giiiients, with 
Steele’s battalion of regulars, won 
immortal honor by llu? persistent and 
heroic gallantry Avith Avliicli tliey for 
hcjiii's iriai n taiiied tlii'i r grou iid aga iiist 
immense odds. Tlic Rebels Avere re- 
peatedly driven liack in confusion, 
and the firing avouIcI bo nearly or cpiite 
sus])ende(l fur ten to twenty minutes ; 
AA'lien, perceiving tlicir decided su- 
])eriority in numbers, since the rout 
ami flight of Sigel’s connuaiid, the 
Confederate officers Avoidd rally their 
men and bring lliem once more to 
the charge. ]\r(*antimc, Gen. Lyun, 
Avho had led out his little army to 
light against his own judgment, upon, 
tlui re],»resentation of Gen. Saa’cciiv, 
that to abandon all south-west Mis- 
souri Avitln.ait a liattle Avonldbo Avorse 
than a defeat, and Avho had evinced 
tlio most reckless bravery tbrongboiit, 
bad been tAvico Avoundod, and had 
had Ill’s horse kill(‘d under him. The 
second ball struck him in the head, 
and seemed for the moment to eon- 
fuse him. lie Avalked a fi'w paces to 
the rear, saying to Maj. Schofield, his 
Adjutant, T fear llio day is lost 
to Avhich Schofield resiKiiided, “Ko, 
(Jeneral ; let ns try tlicm once more.” 
Maj. Sturgis ofii*red him his OAVii 
horse, AA'hich Lyoir at first decdiiied, 
but sotni after mounted, ami, blo(‘d- 
ing fnau his two Avouuds, sAvung his 
hat in the air, and called uj>on the 
troo))s nearest him to prepare for a 
bayonet-charge on the lines of the 
enemy. The 2d Kansas rallied 
around him, but in a moment its 
brave Col. IMitcliell fell severely 
Avoiiiided, and his soldiei’s cried out: 
‘‘We arc ready to folloAV — avIio Avill 
lead us ?'’ “/ will lead you !’’ replied 
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Lyon ; come on, brave men !” and 
at that moment a third bullet struck 
him in his breast, and he fell mor- 
tally wounded. 

Still, the battle was not lost. For 
the enthuriiasti<j, death -defying valor 
of the Unionists had repelled the as- 
saults of iheir enemies along their 
entire front, aiul scarcely a shot Avas 
fired for the twenty minutes following 
Gen. Lyon’s death. Alaj. Sturgis, in 
liis official report of the battle, says : 

“After tlio (loalli of Geii. Lyon, when the 
enemy lied and left (lie liold elear, so far as 
wc could see, an almost total silenoo reif^netl 
for a si)aco of twenty minutes. Maj. Selio- 
tield now informed me of tlie death of Cion. 
Lyon, and re|)<irted tor orders. The respon- 
sibility which now rested upon nni was duly 
fedt and appreciated. Onr hraw little army 
was scattered and broken ; over 2'>,00() foes 
were still in our front; and our men had had 
no water since 5 o'clock the evening' before, 
and eouhl hope for m)ne short of Sprin';field, 
twelve miles <listant; if we should go for- 
ward, our own success would prove our 
lairtaiii defeat in the end; if wo retrea’ed, 
disaster stared us in the face ; onr amiimni- 
tion was wcll-nigh exhanstc<l ; ami, should 
the enemy make this discovery, thnaigh a 
slackening of onr lire, total annihilatitm was 
all we could expect. Tlie great ipiestioii in 
my mind was, ‘ Where is >igel T If 1 couhl 
still hope for a vigorous attack hy him on 
the enemy's right Hank or rear, then we 
could go forward with some ho[»e of success. 
If he Jia<l retreated, there was mitliing lelt 
for us hut to retreat al-^o. In this perjilexiug 
(ifUidition of allairs, 1 siimmnued the princii»al 
officers for consultation. 'I'he great ijue'itioii 
with most was, ‘ Is retreat possible T The 
eonsultatiim was hroiight to a close by the 
advance of a heavy column of infantry fnmi 
the hill, where Sigel's guns had been heard 
before. Thinking they were SigeTs men. a 
lino was formed for an advance, with the 
hope of forming a junction with him. TJiese 
troojis wore a dress much resembling that of 
Sigel’s brigade, and (larried the American 
llag. They were, therefore, permitted to 
move down tho liill within easy range of 
Dubois's laittery, until tliey ha<l reacheil tlic 
covered position at the foot of tho ridgo on 
whh'h wo were po>N d, and from which wo 
liad been fiercely a'^sailed before; when, 
suddenly, a battery was j»lante<l on the hill 
in our front, and began to pour upon us 
shrapnellaiid canister— a species of shot not 


before fired by tho cnoniy. At this moment, 
tho enemy showed his true colors, and at 
once commcncod along our entire lines tho 
fiercest and most bloody engagement of the 
day. Lieut. Dubois’s liattery on our loft, 
gallantly supported by Miy. Ostorhaus’s l>at- 
tulion and tho rallied fragments of the Mis- 
souri 1st, soon silenced tlie enemy’s battery 
on tho hill, and repulsed tho right wing of 
his infantry. Oapt. Totten’s battery, in the 
c.cnter, supported by tho Iowa.s and regulars, 
w;is tho main point of attack. The enemy 
could frecpicritly be seen within twenty feet 
of Totten's guns, and tho smoko of tho op- 
po.siiig lines was often so confounded as to 
seem hut one. Xow, for tho first time dur- 
ing the tlay, our entire lino maintained its 
position with iierfect firmnes.s. Not tho 
slightest disposition to give way w'as mani- 
fested at any point ; and, while Oapt. Steele’s 
battery, wlii(*h was some yards in front of 
the line, t»)gether with tho troops on tlio 
right and left, were in inmiineiit ilangcr of 
being overwhelmed hy superior innnhers, 
the contending lines being ahni>st muzzle to 
muzzle. Oapt. Granger rushed to the rear 
and brought up the supports of Dubois's 
battery, consisting of two or threo com|)a- 
nicsoftlio Nt Missouri, tlireo com[)anles of 
the. 1st Kansas, and two coinj»anics of 
tho 1st Iow a, ill ipii(‘k time, anil fell upon 
the en«‘iuy's right think, ami poured into it 
a murderous tin*, killing or wounding nearly 
every man with n sixty or seventy yards. 
From tills moment, a perfect rout took place 
throughout the Kehel front, while ours, ou 
tho right llank, coutimicd to jiour a galling 
lire into their disorganized masses. 

“ It w'as then evident lliat Totten’s bat- 
tery and Steele's little hatlalioii were safe. 
Among the oHieers eoiispieuons in hauling 
this assuilt were .\(1J. Hezcock. Capt.s. 
Ihirke, Miller, Mamitcr, Maiirieo, and lih-h- 
ard^oii, and Lieut. Howard, all of the 1st 
Missouri. There were others of tho 1st 
Kansas and 1st loNva who participated, and 
whose names I do not remeinher. Tho 
enemy then lied from the field. 

“A few moments before the closcwT tho 
engagement, the 2d Kansas, which had firm- 
ly maintained its position, on tho cxtronio 
right, from the time it was first sent there, 
found its aniiiimiitioii oxhaiisted, and 1 di- 
recteil it to witlulraw slowly, and in good 
order, from the tield, which it did, bringing 
off its wounded, which left our right llank 
exposed, and tho enemy reiiowod tlio attack 
at that jioiiit, after it had ceased along tho 
whole line; hut it was gallantly met hy 
Gapt. Steele’s battalion of regulars, which 
had just driven tlio enemy from tho right ol 
tho center, and, after a sharp ongageinent, 
drove him precijiitately from the field. 

“Thus closed— at about half-past H 
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oVIock — an almost uninterrupted conflict of 
six hours. The order to retreat was given 
soon after the eiieiiiy gave way from our 
front and center, Lieut. Dubois's battery 
having boon previously sent to occupy, witii 
its sui)ports, tlio hill in onr rear. Oapt. 
Totten's battery, as soon us his disabled 
liorsos could bo r(^[)laced, retired slowly 
with the main body of the infantry, while 
Oapt. Steele was meeting the demonstra- 
tions upon our right flunk. Tliis having 
been rcpulse<l, and no enemy being in siglit, 
the whole coluinii moved slowly to the high, 
open ]»rairie, about two miles from the bat- 
tlc-gnmnd; onr ainbulaneea, meanwhile, 
passing to and fro, <‘aiTviiig oil* our wounded. 
After making a short lialt on tli? prairie, we 
continued onr inarcli to S|)ringlield. 

“ It should be bore remembered that, just 
after the order to retire was given, and 
while it was iimleeijled whether tlic retriiat 
should 1)0 <‘.t)ntiniied, or wliefher we should 
occupy the more favorahle position of our 
rear, and await tidings of (Njl. Sigel, one of 
his non-commissioned f)Hicers arrived, ami 
reported that, the (’olonel's l)ngadeliad been 
totally routed, and all bis artilh-ry captured, 
I'ol. Sigol himself having been either killed 
or made j)risoner. Most of our men had 
fired away all their amniunition, and all that 
eouhl ho obtained from the. boxes of- the 
killed and W'oniided. Nothing, therelbiv, 
was left to do but to ivtnrn to Springlieltl ; 
where ‘JoO Homo (Juanls, with two pieces 
of artillery, Jiad been left to take cure of the 
train. On reaching the Little York road, 
we met Lient. Farrand, with liis coriipany 
of dragoons, and a c.*»iisidcraldo portion of 
Ool. Sigel's command, with one ]>iccc of 
artillery. At 5 o’clock, i». .m., wo retichotl 
tSpringliold.’’ 

Of course, the Coiifc*leratescl;iiiiuMt 
result Jis n success ; ami with ^otxl 
reason, since tlu'v stood uii the de- 
fensive and lield the held, and could 

"IL wjis very liard ftir our soldiers engaged in 
tlio main ot front attack to mlinit that the day 
went against us, when they never saw the faces 
of tlio Rebels throughout tlio light willmut see- 
ing their backs din?efly afterward. Thus (Vil. 
John B. Plummor, 11th Missouri (who was h;;d- 
ly wounded), testifies before the (^nllmilt^‘o on 
the Coiidnet of the AYur; 

** I have but little more to say in reganl to the 
battle oxcejit that we whii)ped them. * ♦ » 
I Was severely wounded, ami. in the course of 
an lioiirand a half, was myself in an ainhnlanoe. 
1 <lid not see tho latter iKirt of the netioii, hut 
Major Sehnflold statod to me tlial, after the last 
repulse, it was a perfect rout — that the enemy 
fled in tho wildcat ooufusioiL Everybody says 


AT WILSON’S CREEK. 

show as tro])liies five of Sigel’s six 
guns; hut there is no pretense, on 
their part, of liaving pursued those 
whom they claimed to liave beaten ; 
and ]\rcCi]ll()(!li’s first ofiieial r(‘port 
only says of onr army, “ Tliey liave 
met with a signal — wliich 

was tho truth. Tie admits a lo.'S of 
2f)5 killed, 800 Avoiinded, and oO 
missing. Our ofH(rial reports make 
our loss 22:5 killed, T2I wounded, ami 
292 missing.'’ McCulloch says: My 
cflective force was n.SOt) infantry, 15 
picfjes of artillery, and 0,000 horse- 
men, armed with tlint-loek muskets, 
rilles, ami shot guns. There were 
other horsenum witli the army, who 
were entirely unarmed, and, instead 
of being a lielj), were eontiniially in 
the way." Lieut. (.\)1. .l\[errilt, of 
the 1st Iowa, in his report, says: 

‘‘ Tim euemv brouglit to the field 1 KOOO 
well-;irmed uiid well-diseipliued troops, and 
Jn.ooo ir-c'jiihir troops; ami our own force 
amounted Td jiImuiI. .‘).0()U troops in tlie early 
part of the engagement, ami eonsidcraldy 
lesH than I.oiw) troops for tho concluding 
four hours of it.” 

Maj. Sturgis, in his olUcial report 
of the battle, says : 

“That a,.7«»0 men, after a fatiguing niglit- 
inarcli, attaeked the enemy, iiumhering 
on ilu-ir own groiiml, a?id; after ;i 
bloody coullii't of >ix liours. withdrew at 
their pleasure, is the heM. eulogium I can 
pass on their eoiidiict that day."’ 

that. ♦ ♦ * Selioiicld als.) stated that, in 

atleiM]>ting to ride forward to roconnoiter and 
eee wIkmv the cmMiiy were, their dead were 
]i:icd up so Ihiek that lie eoiild not ride over 
llieiii, hut li.id lo make a considerable (letour. 

•‘TInTe w.iS a Hag «>r triiee sent out after our 
return lo Sjn ingllclil. as I heard. young doc- 
tor of the army went out with it, with a few men 
and some wagnis, to obl.-iin the body of lien. 
Jwon. and to look for onr woundeil left on tho 
WAkX. I lo t«)ld me that t leu. MelhiHoeh remarked 
to a noii-etnnmis.dtHied otheer— a sergoanl— who 
attended the party. ‘Your los.s was very groalj 
Imt. ours was finir times yours ;’ and I think it 
blit a lair estimate to put their loss at least 33 
Jiigh Jis l.OOO men. killed and wounded.” 

’’ Gen. Lyon’s entire force, as relumed by liia 
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He further says : 

“ Our total loss, in killed, woundod, and 
nxissiiif^, iiiuounts to 1.2:15 — that of the 
©iioiiiy will probably roach 3,000.” 

Beyond doubt, the Rebel army 
was considerably larger tlum ours — 
probably about two to one. It em- 
bodied not only the mass of the Mis- 
souri Rebels under (fen. Rric'e, as well 
as those of Arkansas umler McCul- 
loch, but a considerable forces, also, 
from Texas, with one regiment from 
Louisiana. Among its losses were 
Col. Weightman, commanding a brig- 
ade of Missourians, while Gens. Slack 
and Clark Avere severely, and Gen. 
Price slightly wounded. Yet tlie pnj- 
ponderance of h»sscs was undoubted- 
ly on our side; that of Lyon alone 
being a national disaster.*' McCul- 
loch, from his camp ih'tf r Springfield, 
on the 12 tli, after learning tliat the 
Union army, under Sturgis and 
Sigel, had retreated from that city, 
issued an exulting proclamation, in 
which he said : 

‘‘ AVij havo pjained c»ver them a f^reat and 
si^rnal victory. Their freneral-iii-chiff i.s 
Khiiti. and many of tlieir oilier f^eiicrnl olli- 
curs wounded; their army is in lull llij^ht; 
and now, if the true men of .’Missouri will 
rise up and rally around our standard, the 
Slate will be redeemed. * * * 

** Missouri must bo allowed to choose her 
own destiny — no oaths binding y<mr coii- 

Ailjutarit, .J. C. Kclton, on IJie Hth of August 
(ill day before the battle), was a, .’JUS ; which in- 
cluded his siek and wounded in hospital, all who 
were absent on .special duty, and his guard h'ft 
in Springlield. It i.s, tliereforc, certain that he 
f Might tlio battle of AVilsou’.s Creek w'ith le.ss 
tlian 5,ri00, and, after the rout of iSigel, W'ith 
le.ss than 4,500. AVo havo .seen that the Rebels, 
by their own af^comit, hafl at least twice this 
number in the held, 'leside those leR in camp 
for want of arms. 

Pollard, in Ids * Southern Ilistorj’,” says: 

‘‘ The death of Gen. I •you was a serious loss to 
the Fedorals in Misso'iri. Ho was an able an<l 
dangerottB man — u man of the times, who up- 


Bciences. I havo driven the enemy from 
among you. The tiiiio has now arrived for 
the people of the State to act. You can no 
longer procrastinate. Mivsiuiri must now 
take her position, bo it North or South.” 

In 111! order to Ins army, issued that 
day, be siiys : 

“ TIio Hag of tho (hinfodoracy now flciats 
tififir Springfield, the stronghold of tho 
enemy,” — 

]>n)viiig that he did not, even yet, 
feel strong euougli to attack that 
city, l^it Springfield Avas iicitbor 
fortified nor provisioned for a siege ; 
Avhile the immeuse ])repoiidcraTiee of 
tlie Roliels in cavalry Avoiild havo 
enabled tlicm to cut off our sui)plies 
from every ([iiartcr : a retreat Avas, 
tbercfoiv, Aviscly determined on, and 
commenced during the night of the 
14th. Oil the 10th, our little army, 
Avith a baggage train five miles long, 
reached Rolla utterly iinmolcstiHl. 
Indeed, it does not seem to liave 
been even pursued.® 

Jomv C. Frkmont bad, on the Otli 
of July, been appointed to tlui com- 
mand of the \Y estorn District, in- 
cluding the States of Illinids, Kmi- 
tmrk v, ]\rissouri,aiid Kansas, with tlio 
Territonc.s stretching westward of 
tlu»sc ; but Avaa still in Jfew-York, 
endeavoring to obtain nccc.ssary arms, 
ecpiipments, and munitions, wlien 

prwiated tho force of aufladty and ciuick <lo- 
cision in a revolutionary war. To inililarv olii- 
catioit juid mleiils, lie united a rare energy and 
proinptiludo. Xo diMibf.s or .sernplc.s un.'^eitled 
iii.s mind. A Conned icut A'ankee, witliont a 
trace of cliivalric f(!<4ing or personal scn.'<il»ilit.V 
— -<me of llio.s(» wlio Huhinit to insult with in- 
diftbreiu'o, yet are bravo on tho field — ho wa.*? 
tlii.s exffption to tho politics of tho hito regular 
army of tlio Gnitod Slate.s, tlial lio was an 
iinniitignted, undisguised, and fanatical Abo- 
litionist.” 

■Pollard, in his “Southern TTistory,” says: 

“ Shortly after tho battle, tho Confi?dd*ato 
army returned to tho frontier of Arkansas; 
Gens. .AIclhiUcK'h and IVico liaving fiiiR'd l-JJ 
agroo iijion tho plan of a campaign in Missouri. 
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tidings were received of the Union 
disaster at Bull Run. lie left tliat 
city on tlio evening of that day- 
(July 22d), and reached St. Louis 
on the 25tli. 

The bad news had, of course, pre- 
ceded him ; and he found most of 
the Union soldiers in his department 
just ready to be mustered out of ser- 
vice at the (dose of tlieir tliree months’ 
enlistment — disaifeeded, because un- 
paid ; while arms, money, jjnd nearly 
everything else recpiircd by the publu', 
exigency, were wanting. The Union- 
ists were temporarily stunned and 
almost paralyzed by their great and 
iinexpecded di.'^aster near Washing- 
ton. The eiiergi(?s of the Govern- 
ment were absorbed in hurrying to 
tllc^ Potomac every available regiment 
and battery from what(»V(‘r rpiarter; 
wliile the Se(;(*ssionists, exultant and 
sanguine, were ])reparing on all sid(*s 
to ]uish tlnn’r advantage ]»romptly 
and to the utmost. 

Lieut. Gov. Reynolds, in a protda- 
mation to the pe(»])le of ^fissouri, ; 
dated New Madrid, duly 3 1st, with 
good reason assured them, that the 
sun wliicb shone in its full, midday 
splendor at ^[anassas, is about to 
rise upon Missouri.'’" Every young 
slaveholder instinctively snatched his 
nlle, mounted his horse, and started 
for the m^irest Rebd cam]). Each old 
one stayed at honu?, professed neu- 
trality, if the Union sentiment of 
his iicighhorhood w(‘ro decidedly i)re- 
doTiiiiiant, but sent his older sons U 
reenforce Jaekson and Price. Wlu*r- 
ever, as in iiorth-eastoni Missouri, 
and along the great lines of railroad, 
Rebel armies could not he main- 
tained, there guerrilla hands were 
organized, to operate with vigor by 


night, hiding in the forests, or dis- 
persing to their homes and pre^tend- 
ing to he peaceful citizens, by duy. 
The holder traitors were ready and 
eag(^r for open hostilities ; the more 
cowardly would follow their leaders 
in a midnight raid on a ^^oaceful 
Lniuii suttlciruint, or aid them in 
burning railroad bridges. Kentucky, 
though hitherto elosocl against Union 
soldiers, rcceive<l without ohjeclion 
largo bodies of Rebels from Tennes- 
see and behnv, and, from horthoroiigh- 
ly disloyal AVcjsh^rn district, formi- 
dably threatened Cairo. Gen. Ere- 
mout’s jKjsition and its ditlicul ties are 
very forcibly (lej)ictc'd in the private 
lettcT which he addressed, live days 
after his arrival, to the President, as 
follows : 

“ llK\i)-QrAaTrKs Wr.sra?x PicrAiiTMEXT, 
'‘St. hoiis. Julv ant 1 1 , 

My Peak Siit : You were kind i.’iiou;rh 
to s:iy tluit. .-IS (M-ciisioiis of siitHciont ^rnivity 
arusf. I inifrlit si-iul you a ])ri\ate in to. 

1 have fouinltlds oounnand in disorder; 
nearly ovory ooiinly in an iiisnirii-lionary 
oonditioii. and the onoiny advaiu'int; in loroo 
liy dilforont ]»f)intsol’ tlic Sontlu-rn iVont’u-i-. 
Within a oin-lo of lifty {ironnd (!en. 

Prentiss, lln-reare ahonl, of tlie ('on- 

I federate forces; and n.niM) 'Ii'ini.-’;'.!**- ami 
Arkans.-is iiu-ii, nndor Hardee, nell Mrnioil 
with rides, are advancing: upon Inmlon. Of 
these, 2,ni:n ;ire cavalry, which, ,\eslerday 
iiioiTiiinx, were wilhiii tweiity-fonr Imiirs' 
j inarcli of Inmlon. Col. Hland, who had 
■ been seduced from this j>ost, is fallin.-jr haek; 
I ujKin it. I have alreadv reeiih rced it witli 
' one rej(ijnent ; sent aiiotlier this inornin^r, 
and h)rtitied it. I am lioldin^' tlie r;iilroad 
to Ironton and that to Holla, so seeurini' 
our eoniieetioiis with the South. Oilier 
measures, which I am takini^, I will not 
trust to a letter; and I write this only to in- 
form you as to our true c<»nditiou. and to 
I sav that, if 1 can obtain the material aid I 
! .aii’i exi)ectinLr, you may feel secure that the 
I oiiemv will he driven out, and the State re- 
du<*ed to order. T have ordered (ien. “ 
.laekto North Missouri, of Avliieh he is now 
in oomiiiand. 1 am sorely pressed for want 
of arms. I have arranged with Adams s 
Express ("ompany to hriiij me everythin 


“ That is, ia Eeutucky and south-oastoru Missouri, llirealeiiiujj Cairo, where I reutiss comuiauded. 
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with speed, and will hny arms to-day in 
Now- York. Our troops have not been paid, 
and some regiments arc in a state of mutiny ; 
and the men -whoso term of service is ox- 
I>lred gonerully refuse to reonlist. I lost a fine 
regiment last night, from inability to pay 
them a ]>ortion of the money due. Tliis 
regiment had been intended to move on a 
critical post last night. The Treasurer of 
tlio Tnited States hius hero $300,01)0 en- 
tirely unappropriated. 1 apjilied to him 
yesterday for $100,000 .for my Paymaster, 
Gen. Andrews, but was refused. We have 
not an liour for delay. TJiere are throe 
courses open to mo: One, to let tJio enemy 
possess Iiimself of some of the strongest 
X>oirits in the State, and threaten St. Louis, 
■which is insurrectionary. Secoinl : to force 
a loan from Secession hanks hero. Third : 
to iiso the money belonging to the Govern- 
ment., which is in the Treasury here. Of 
course, 1 will neither lose the State, nor per- 
mit the. enemy a fiot of a<lvaiitage. 1 Jiave 
infused energy and activity into the depart- 
ment, and there is a thoroughly good spirit 
in otlicers ami men. This morning, I will 
order the Treasurer to deliver the money in 
his po.ssession to Gen. Androw.s, and will 
send a force to tlie Treasury to take the 
money, and will direct such ])aymenls as 
the exigency re(|uiros. T will Jiazard every- 
thing for tlie defense of the deimrt merit you 
have confided to mo, and I trust to you for 
support. 

“ With respect and regard, f am yours truly, 
‘SJ. G. Kuemont, 
“Miyor General Commandiiig. 
**To the Pkesiiient of the United States.” 

Gen. Frciiiont, in his testimony 
before the Cominittce on tlie Con- 
duct of tlie War, tlius explains Jiis 
action in tlie proniises : 

“ A glance at the map will make it ay)pa- 
rent that Cairo was the point wliicli first 
demanded iminediato attention. The force 
under Gen. Lyon could retreat, hnt tlio po- 
sition at Cairo could not bo abaiidoiieil ; the 
question of liolding Cairo was one which 
involved the safety of tlie whole Northwest. 
Had file taking of St. Jjouis followed the 
defeat of Manassas, the disaster might Jiave 
been irretrievable ; while the loss of Spring- 
field, slioiild onr army ho compelled to fall 
back ui)on Kolia, would only carry with it 
the loss of a part of Mis.souri — a loss greatly 
to bo regretted, but not irretrievable. 

“Having reenforced Cape Girardeau and 
Ironton, by the utim»3t exertions I succeeded 
in getting together and embarking with a 
force of 3,800 men, five days alter my ar- 
rival ill St. Louis. 


“From St. Louis to Cairo was an easy 
day’s journey by water, and transportation 
almndaut. To Springfield, was a week’s 
march ; and, before I could have reached it, 
CJliro would have beou taken, and with it, 
I believe, St. Louis. 

“On my arrival at Cairo, T found the force 
under Gen. Prentiss reduced to 1,200 men ; 
consisting mainly of a regiment iviiieh had 
agreed to await my arrival. A few miles 
below, at Now Madrid, Gen. Pillow had 
landed a force estimated at 20,0. )0, which 
subsequent events showed ivas not exagger- 
ated. Our foi*(!e, greatly increased to the 
enemy by rumor, drove him to a lia.sty re- 
Ircat, and perinanenLly secured the po- 
sition. * * * 

“ I returned to St. Louis on tho 4:t]i, Iniv- 
ing, in tho mean time, ordored Col. Sto]>hen- 
soii’s regiment from J^ooiievillo, and Col, 
Montgomery fnnii Kansas, to iiiarcli to tho 
relief of Gen. liVoii. 

“ Immediately upon my arrival from 
Cairo, I set myself at work, amid incessant 
demands upon my time from every tjnarler, 
principally to ]>rovide retiiiforcemeiils for 
Gen. IjVoii. 

“I do not acce]>t S[)ringfield as a disaster 
hehmgiiig to my adininislratioM. (’anso.s, 
wholly out of my jurisdiction, liad already 
j)ivi>ured the deleatof Gen. Lymi before niy 
arrival at St. Louis.” 

Adj. Gun. Iljinlinir, whom Gun. 
Frumont louiul, hy a|>[)oiiitniunt of 
(ren. Lvon, in ]>nictiuiil uoiiimanj at 
St. Louis, savs : 

“Gen. rreiiiont was not inaUentivo to 
the situation of Gen. Lyon's column, and 
went .so far as to remove the garrison of 
Kooneville in order to semi liirn aid. l)nr- 
iiig tho first days of Angn.st, troops arrived 
ill the city in largo nunihers. Nearly all of 
them were unarmed*, all were wUhoiit 
transportation. Ue.giment after reginieiit 
lay for days in the city without any equip- 
ments, for the reason that the- Arsenal was 
exhausted, and anus and aceonterments had 
to bo brought from the Last. From ihcso 
men, Gen. io't>n would have had recuforce- 
iiieiits, although they were wholly nn- 
practiced in the use of the musket ami knew 
nothing of movements in thy field; hut, in 
tho mean time, the battle of tho l<»tU of Au- 
gust was fouglit.” 

News of Oeii. Lyon’s rupuLe and 
death reauheil St. Louis on the 13 th. 
Gen. Fremont thereupon deuidud to 
fortify that city witli all possible 
dispatch, as a permanent and central 
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"base of operations; to fortify and 
garrison, likewise, Cape Girardeau, 
Ironton, Holla, and Jefferson City ; 
using for this purpose hired labor so 
far as possible, so tliat his raw re- 
cniits, even though unarmed, might 
be drilled and fitted for service so 
rapidly as might be ; when, on the 
receipt of sufficient arms, ho would 
take the field at tlie head of a nii- 
incrous and effective army, and spccd- 
ily regain all that should have, mean- 
time, been lost. lie now issued the 
following stringent and stirring gene- 
ral order : 

*‘lIiCAn-Qi:A.RTEiis OF TiTK AVesterx T)ei»*t, 
“Sr. Lorift, August 81 st. 

“Circumstances, in my judgment, of suf- 
ficient urgency, render it necessary that the 
Ooinnifuiding (reiieral of this department 
should assume the administrative j»()\ver of 
the Slate. Its disorganized coiulition, the 
helplessness of the civil autliority, the total 
insetMirity of life, niid the devastation of 
property hy bamls of murderers and ma- 
rauders, who infest nearly every county in 
ilio State, and avail themselves of the pub- 
lic misfortunes and tlie vicinity of a Iinstile 
force to gratify private ainl iieighborliood 
vengeance, and who find an enemy wlierever 
lliey find ])luiider, linally demand the se- 
verest measures to rei»ress the daily increas- 
ing crimes and outrages which are driving 
oil* the inhabitants and ruining the State. 
In this condition, tlie puidic safety and the 
success of our arms rcipiiro unity of pur- 
pose, witliout let or liindrance to the prompt 
adiniiiistration of alTairs. 

“Ill order, therefore, to sui>press dis- 
orders, to maintain, as far as now jiracti- 
Ciihle, the piiblio peace, and to give security 
and jirotcctioii to tlio persons and jiropcrty 
of loyal citizens, I do hereby extend and 
declare established martial law throughout 
the State of Missouri. The lines of the 
army of occnpatioii in this State are, for the 
present, declared to extend from Leaven- 
worth, by way of the posts of Jefferson 
City, Jlolla, and Ironton, to Capo Girardeau, 
on the Mississippi river. All ]>ersons wlio 
sliall he taken with arms in their hands, 
within those lines, shall be tried by Court- 
Maiiial, and, if found guilty, will bo shot. 
Iho property, real and personal, of all per- 
Boiis in the Sbite of Missouri who shall take 
wp arms against the Cnited States, or shall 
be directly proven to have taken active part 
vrith their enemies in tlie field, is declared 


to bo confiscated to the yuibVic use; and 
their slaves, if any they have, are liereby 
declared free men. 

“All ]»ersons who shall be proven to bavo 
destroyed, after the publication of this order, 
ruilr.»ad tracks, bridges, or telegraphs, shall 
suffer the extreme penalty of the, law. 

“All persems cfigagcjl in treasonable cor- 
respondence, in giving or proeiiring aid to 
llie enemies of llie I’nitod States,' in dis- 
turbing the i)ublic tran«iuillity by creating 
and circulating false n ports (»r incendiary 
doenments, are in their <»\vii interest warned 
tli.-it they are exposing themselves. 

“All persons who liave hein led away 
from tlieir ar.egianee aiv. re(|uired to return 
to their liomes Ibrtliwith ; any sueli ahsence, 
without suliieieiit cause, will be held to bo 
presumj*tive evidence against tbein. 

“The object of tliis deolar:itii)n is to 
]>lace in the hands of tlie militarv aiitliorities 
the power to give instaiitane«>us etfect to 
existing laws, and to siijijdy such detieieiieies 
as tile (‘ondilions of war demand. Hut it is 
imt intended to suspend the ordinary tribu- 
nals of tlie country, where the law will be 
administered by tlie civil ollieers in the usual 
Tiianuer and with their customary authority, 
wliile the same can be peaceably e.\t*reised. 

“The Commanding Gineral will labor 
vigilantly for the public welfare, and, in his 
elforts for their safely, hojies to obtain not 
only the a<‘«niies(*ence, but the active sup- 
port, of the people of the country.'’ 

“d. 0, Kkemoxt, Maj.-Geii. Com.” 

This nr(l(T, so far as it iloclarod tho 
slaves of ll'.diols to bo was sub- 
sequently overruled and an nulled by 
Prc.sident Lincoln, as Avill liereafler 
bo seen. 

Gen. Price, very naturally, did not 
sec fit to await tlie fidtillnicnt of 
Gen. Fremont’s ]>rogrannne. Tlioui^li 
abaiidtuied by AFeOnJIocIi, with the 
hulk of the Confederate army, ho 
inoveil northward from Spriiiii^ficld 
about Ibo middle of August, ri*ceiv- 
ing rer*nforeeinents eontiniially, tmd, 
dofleoting to the west as ho advancofl, 
pushed hack a far inferior force of 
Unionists niider Gen. Lane, after a 
little brush, at the crossing ot a 
stream known as Dry A\oo(l, and 
sent a detachnient to and oc'cupied 
Fort Scott, on the edge of Kansas, 
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which was found evacuated. Thence, 
advaiicijig north by east unopposed, 
he reached Warrensburg on tlie 10th 
of Sei)teniber, and, on the lllh, drew 
up before Lexington." Here Col. Mul- 
ligan, of the Irish (Chicago) Brigade, 
at the head of 2,7S() Union soldiers, 
with barely forty rounds of ainniii- 
iiition, and eight small guns, liad 
taken post on a hill northeast of the 


city, and, in confident expectation of 
being soon relieved, awaited and de- 
fied the overwhelming nuinbers of 
the Rebels, who were raj^idly swelled 
by the arrival of Qen. Harris from 
the north side of the river, and by 
reenforcierrients and volunteers from 
all quarters, until they numbered not 
less than 25,000, with 13 guns. 

Col. Mulligan’s position, naturally 
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strong, included a large colh’ge and 
its grounds, comprising an area of at 
least fifteen acres, and had been 
hastily but efhjclively fortified by 
eartlnv(U-ks, wliich were somewhat 
strengthened after the comnience- 
inent of the siege. An industrious 
cannonade was o]>en(jd from four 
difierent ])oints on the beleaguered 
Unionists, but with little efiect. Some 
outer works were taken, and some 
Rebel sharpshooters took possession 
of a dwelling Avhich overlooked 
our intnnicliments, but were readily 
driven out by an intrepid charge. 

“ A youiif? citycf flvo or six thousand inliabit- 
auts, tlio capital of Lafayetto County, situated 
on tlie souDi i)aiik of tho Missouri, 240 miles 
west of St. Loui.s, and 50 or 60 from tho near- 


Xo general, determined assault was 
made — Cen. Brice not earing to rush 
bis raw h'vies upon siil).stantial breast- 
works, and evidently perceiving that 
the garrison must soon be forced to 
surrender. 

Gen. Fremont, at St. Louis, was 
apprised, on tlie 13t]i, of Mulligan’s 
airival at Lexington; and another 
dispatch on the same day informed 
liiiii that Price was reported near 
Warrensburg with 5,000 to 15,000 
men ; also that Gen. Jetf. C. Davis, 
commanding, at Jefferson City, a dis- 
trict which included Lexington, was 

cpt point on tlie North Missouri Railroad, or on 
that portion of tho Pacific Rond yet complotod. 
Tlio river was then at so low a stages as to bo 
navigable only by boats of an inferior clais. 
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giving vigilant attention to Price’s 
iiioveinents. That same day brouglit, 
by telegraph, pressing d(?iiiaiids for 
more troops from Gen. Grant, com- 
manding at Cairo; iind the next — 
the 14:th — ^brought peremptory orders 
frojn Gen. Scott to “send 5,000 well- 
armed infantry to Washington with- 
out a moment’s delay.” Gen. Robei't 
Anderson, commanding in Kontnchy, 
was also calling urgtuitly on Gen. 
Fremont, his immediate superior, for 
reenfonjcmeiits to save Louisville, 
then threatened by the R<?bols, who 
were rapidly ‘ annexing’ Kentucky. 
Gen. Fremont had at tliat time scat- 
tered over his entire department, and 
confronted at nearly every ]K)int by 
formidable and often superior num- 
bers of Kebels, a total of 55,003 men ; 
whereof over 11,000 occupied Fort 
ITolt and Paducah, Ky., warding otf 
thi^ mena(‘ed advance of the ThLels 
in foi-ce on Cairo and St. Lmiis ; some 
10,0(K) more held Cairo and import- 
ant ])(»ints in its vicinity ; while Gen. 
Pope, in Kortli Alissouri, had 5,500; 
Gen. Davis, at »Telfersoii City, t»,0(K>, 
find there were 4,700 at Kolia, and 
3,n00 at Ironbm; leaving less than 
7,000 at St. Louis. Geu. Lane, on 
the frontier of Kansas, luid 2,200 ; 
and these, with a good jiart of I^o])e’s 
command nuder Gen. Sturgis, and a 
large projxirtioii of Davis's at Jeller- 
son City, were disposable for the re- 
liefer Lexington, toward which ]>oint 
they were dire(;ted and cx])ected tt) 
move so rapidly as possible. On the 
13th, two regiments were ordered 
from St. Louis to Jefferson City, and 
two others from that point to Lexing- 
ton. Fremont, pressed on every side, 
thus responded by telegraph, on the 
15th, to the requisition upon him for 
five regiments for Washington City: 


“Relijiblo inforiniilion from tlie vicinity 
of Price’s colniim shows liis present force to 
be 11,000 at, Warren shurjif and •J:,000 at 
(»eorgct(»wn, witli pic^kots exteiidinj^ toward 
Syrueiise. (Jroon is making; for no«iiicville, 
witli a prohahle f(»rce of y,000. Witlidra wal 
of force from tliis part of Missouri risks 
the State; from Padimah, hiscs Wi^storn 
Kentucky. ^ .\s tlie l>cst, i Jiave ordered two 
rejjiiiienls from this city, tw«) from Ken- 
tucky, and will make up the remainder from 
the new force heiii'^ raised hy the Cioveriior 
of Illinois.” 

The Tlehels of iiortli-castern Mis- 
souri — reported at -1 ,500— l(*d 1 >y ('ols. 
Boyd ami Patton, mari‘lied from St. 
Joscpli, oil the 12tli. toward Loxiiig- 
tou, where they douldless had been 
advised that they would iind Price 
on their arrival. Two parties of 
Unionists started in piiivuit from dif- 
ferent ]>oints on the Korth Missouri 
Railroad, dir(?cted to form a junction 
at Liberty, Clayc«)uuty. Lieut. Col. 
Scott, of the Iowa 3d, nmehed that 
point at 7 a. m„ (Ui the 17th, and, not 
meeting there tlie expected coiijiora- 
ting forec fi\au Cairier<.)U, under Col. 
Smith, pushed on toBlue’Nnils Land- 
ing, oil the Alissouri, where he at- 
tacked the Kebels — now commanded 
by Gen. David R. Atchison — ami 
was promptly ami tlioroughly routed. 
Col. Smith, who liad been delayed by 
rains and bad roads, reached Liberty 
by dark, and ihcrc met Scott's beaten 
and demoi*ali/X*d regiment. They 
now movt‘d together to the Landing 
(on the LSth'l; lait found that the Ro- 
])els had all crossed the riviT and 
]mshed on to Lexington, thirty miles 
distant. Smith thereupon returned 
tti St. Jose])h; and Gen. Sturgis, 
who was advancing by another route 
to the relief of Lexington, being con- 
fronted by a superior Rebel force 
under Gen. Parsiuis, likewise retreat- 
ed northward, with the loss (Pollard 
says) of all bis tents and camp eipiip- 
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age. Gen. Pope had telegraphed 
Gen. Fremont, on the 16th, from 
Palmyra, as folio : 

“ Tlio troops I sent to TiOxington 'will be 
there the day after to-morrow |18thJ, and 
consist of two lull rogiinonts of infantry, 
four pieces of artillery, and 150 irregular 
horse. These, with the two Ohio regiments, 
wliiidi M'ill reach there on Thursday [19th|, 
will make a reenforeement of 4,000 men and 
four pieces of artillery.” 

TJnlijip[)ily, .all tlieso calculations 
proved futile. No part of G(mi. Pope’s 
4,000 men and four piecjesof artillery 
reached the heleagucrtjd and sorely 
pressed Mii Ilig.au; nor did any of tlic 
roe I iforcemei its ordered toliis support 
from all cpiartcrs. On the 17th, he 
was cut oil* from the river hy the 
enemy, and thus deprived of water — 
save siKfh as was iioiired upon him 
from the skies, which liis unsheltered 
soldiers canglit in tlieir blankets, and 
then wrung out into camiHlisIies, to 
assuage their tliirst. The ferry boats 
were likewise seized by the Rebels, 
to prevent his cscajiing, as well as to 

“ Col. Mulligaii, ill his oRioial account of the 
Biego. siys: 

“ At 9 A. 3kr., of the l<Stli, tho drums boat 1o 
arms, aud the terriVile struggle comiiieiiccd. Tho 
eneuiy’.s force had been iuerreased to 2S,U00 iiioii 
and l.'J j)iccos of artillery. They earnc on asono 
diirk, moving mass; men arrnod to the teeth, as 
far as tlio eye coidii roach — umui, men, men were 
visible. They planted two batteries in front, 
one on the leil. one on tho riglit, and ono in tho 
rear, and oiauied vvitli a terrible tiro, wliich was 
answ»;r(j<i wiih the utmost lira very and deter- 
mination. Oiir spies liad iiif<»rmed us that the 
Rebels iutciKled to makt; oue grand rout, and 
bury us in the trenches fif Lexington. The hat- 
teries <ipened at 9 o’clock ; and for tJii-eo «hiya 
they never ceased to jxiiir desally shot upon ns. 
About noon, the hospital was takem. Jt was 
situated on tlio left, outside of tlie iiitrenchmonts. 

I had taken for granted, never thought it news- 
sary to build fortilieation.s around tho sick man’s 
coiieli. 1 had tliought that, among civilized 
nations, the soldier sickened and wounded in 
tho service of his iintry would, at least, Ihj 
sacred. Hut 1 was iiio.vpcriciuMjd, and had yet 
to learn that sneU wm- not tho caso wilii Rebels. 
They hesieged tho lu/spital, twik it, and from 
the balcony and roof’ their sliarpshooters ])ourod 
a deadly fire within our intrenchments. It con- 


preclude the receipt of rconforce- 
ments. Rations became slitirt; and 
the Missouri Home Guard, who con- 
stituted a good ptirt of our forces, 
were early dispirited, refused to figlit, 
and clamored for a surrender. Our 
artillery had very little aud very had 
ammunition; while the Illinois cav- 
alry, composing a sixth of our forces, 
li.ad only tlieir pistols to fight with. 
Great numbers of tho horses that liad 
been brought within our iiitrcncli- 
ments had been killed by the Rebel 
cannon, creating a steiudi whhdi was 
scarcely tolerable. The Rebels made 
four cliarges without succt?ss; but 
filially, at 2 r. m., Frid.ay, the 2f»tli, 
they pushed up a inovahlc breast- 
work of hemp-bales, two deep, along 
a line of forty yards in lengtli, to 
within ten rods of our works. Muj, 
Reekwitli, of the Home Ginirds -8tii 
Missouri, whose Colonel (White) had 
been kilh.*d during that day's fighting 
— raised a white flag, and the (hden-o 
was over.** The Rel »els ceased ii l ing ; 

iained our chaplain .’iiul surgeon ami 1 20 wdiuhIc'iI 
men. It could not In- allowed t-i remain in tlm 
jifisso.'S.sion of the enemy. .\ coiripaiiy «.f tho 
Missouri llllli [ Dutch] was ordered forwanl to re- 
take tho lif)S])it.‘i1. They started ou tln ir it- 
rami, hut stopped .'it the breastworks, ‘going not 
out, because it was b;id to go out.’ A crimp;uiy 
of the Mis.souri 1 Ith was sent forwanl: but it 
also shnink from tho task, .and refused to meve 
oiiLsido tho iiitrenclimerits. The Montgomery 
(jiiurd, Capt. Gleason, of tho Irish brig.ide, woro 
then broiigiit out. 'i'ho (7aj)tain admomsiied 
them that tlio otliors laid failed; ami, wiili a 
brief exhortation to uphold tho name they hore, 
gave llio word to ‘cliargo.’ TIio distaiico was 
eight liundred yards, 'fhey started out Iroin 
thointronchmoiits, first <piiok, then doiilile-tinick, 
tlion on .a run, then fas«ter. Tho enemy poured 
a deadly .sliower of bullets upon them; but on 
they wont, a wild line of steel, and, what is I let- 
ter th.an steel, luimaii will Tliey slonned up 
tlio slope to tho hospital door, and, with irre- 
sistiblu bravery, drove the enemy before them, 
linrling tliein far down tho hill beyond. At tho 
licad of those bravo fellows, palo as marble.^ but 
not palo from fear, stood that gallant oflieer, 
Capt. Gleason. Ho Siaid, ‘Como on, my bravo 
boys I* and in they nishod. But, when tlaJtr 

bravo captain returned, it was with a’ snot 
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the Ilorao Guards left the outer de- 
fenses and retired within tlie line of 
inner intrcncliments, saying they 
would fight no longer, and raising 
the wiiite flag over the center of our 
works. Col. Mulligan, who had been 
twice wounded this day, called his 
officers around him, and tliey decided 
tliat nothing remained but to surren- 
der. Of course, no terms (?ould now 
be made. Price agreed that the pri- 
vates on our side should ])e paroled — 
he having none too much food for his 
own ; but the officers must be rcjtained 
as j)risoners of w'ar, with all arms and 
equipments. 

The losses during this fight were 
probably much the greater on the 
side of the Kebels; Price, indeed, 
makes them barely 25 killed and 75 
wounded ; but this pro])ahly includes 
only returns from such j)orlion of his 
fi)rces as were regularly orgaTij;;ed 
and mustered; while nearly Iialf liis 
men wore irregulars, of whom no ac- 
count was takiui. Our loss was 4:0 
killed and 120 wounded. 

G(;n. Fremont, who had good rea- 
son to believe that Sturgis had al- 
ready ri»enforced Alulligan, and that 
Laiio and Pope had done or would 
do so that day, eiiahliiig him to hold 
his position, directed Davis hy tele- 
graph, on tlio ISth, to i)ush forward 
5,000 men to the crossing (»f Lamine 
Creek by tl:e Pacific Kailroad, with a 
view to intercej)t Price's retreat at 
the Osage. Late on the 22d, he re- 
ceived from Pope the sad tidings of 
Mulligan’s surrender ; and, on the 
27th, he left St. Louis for JetVerson 
City, expecting that Price would try 
to maintain liiinself at some ]K)int on 

throiijjrh tho cheek and another throiifrhtlje ann, 
and with but fifty of the oiphty tie had led 
forth. The hospital was in their possession. 


or near the Missouri, 'where lay his 
chief strength. 

But Price was too crafty for this. 
lu(;k, as well as good gene- 
ralship, he had struck us a damaging 
blow, and was determined to evade 
its return. On the very day that 
Fremont left St. Louis, he ])ut his 
force in motion southward and south- 
westward. 1 le, of coi irse, made feints 
of resuming the ofteiisive, threatening 
the forces closing upon him from 
three sides, as if about to precipitate 
his full strcMigth upon this or that 
])articidar foe, which, with his im- 
mense su[)eriority in cavalry, was not 
a difficult feat. Our troops, (»f course, 
fell back or advanced caiitu)usly ; 
.and, meanliinc, his infantry and ar- 
tillery were making the best possible 
time south wan I, Pollard says ho 
in two days (a*ossed the Osage with 
15,000 ni(‘n in two connmai ilat- 
hoats, and that Fnariont was fifteen 
days in building pontoon bridges, and 
(*n)ssing after him. This is untrue; 
hut a General who lived from liaiid 
to mouth on the eountry he tr.aversed, 
moving but few and light guns, with 
very little aiiiinunitioii, and who was 
careful to destroy whatever means of 
transit lie no longer Avislied to use, 
breaking down bridges and burning 
boats, could easily oiitstri]) his more 
heavily hnlen pursuer. 

Price lanitinued Jiis tliglit to Xeo- 
sho, ill the south-west corner of the 
State, where lie faiiid McCulloch, 
with 5,0(K) Arkansas Confederates; 
and where iTacksoii assembled tlie 
fag-eiid of his old Legislature, and 
had an Ordinance of Secession for- 
mally passed by it — a most su})cr- 

Tl>i» charge was one of the most brilliant and 
reckless in all history, and to Capt. Gleason be- 
longs the glory.” 
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iiuoiis ceremony, since Missouri had 
already been admitted into the Con- 
federacy, on his own application, and 
he had exactly as good a riglit to take 
her out of the Union as his Legislative 
remnant'* had — that is, none at all. 
Price, though powder was none too 
abundant with liiin, wasted one hun- 
dred good cannon-charges in honor 
of this ridiculous performance. After 
Btopjiing ten days at ITeoslio, Price, 
tinding that Fremont was in pursuit, 
retreated to Pineville, in the extreme 
south-west corner of the State; and, 
dreading to he pressed further, be- 
cause many of liis Missourians had 
enlisted expressly for the defense of 
their own State, and would naturally 
object to following him into another, 
had decided (says Pollard) not to 
abandon Missouri without a battle. 

Gen. Fremont pushed westward 
from J efferson City, some thirty 
miles, to Tipton, then the western 
terminus of the I^icilic Railroad, 
nearly duo south of Booiievillo, where 
he sjient some time in organizing and 
equipping his green army, preparatory 
to a pursuit of Jaerkson 
who, it was reasonably supposed, 
would not surrender tlieir State with- 
out a battle ; and we liad, by tJiis 
time, had quite enough of fighting 
without due concentration and pre- 
paration on onr side. Here lie was 
visited, Get. 13th, by Gen. Cameron, 
Secretary of War, accomiiauied by 

“ Mr. Thouc N. Khumbauf^h, a reprusontativo 
of Do Kalb (roniity in this TiO^jislaturo, anrl a fol- 
lower hitherto of Jackson, in an address to his 
constitnents dated .fannary ‘Jl, 18(;2, Buy.s: 

“Tt is doubtless known to most of yon tliat 
the House of Reprcscutiitivus of our lijtuto ctm- 
sists of 13‘.1 roemlio'S, and the Senate of 33 mem- 
bers, and that, in order to constitute a quorum 
constitutionally comi»ui.ent to tho traiisaetion of 
any business, there must be present at least 07 
members of tho House and 17 members of tho 


Adjt. Gen. Thomas and suite, who 
came away discouraged and dissatis- 
fied. The heavy Autumn rains had 
set in some days before, and turned 
the rich soil of the prairies into a deep, 
adhesive rnirc, wherein the wheels of 
artillery and other heavily laden car- 
riages sunk to the hubs, rendering 
the miovement of cannon, munitions, 
and jirovisions, exceedingly bIoav and 
difficult. Fremont’s army — by this 
time swelled to 30,000 men, includ- 
ing 6,000 cavalry and 86 guns — was 
still very inadequately provided with 
transportation for half its numbers. 
Meantime, his order emancipating the 
slaves of Rebels had exedted a furi- 
ous and powerful opposition, result- 
ing in a deafening clamor for his re- 
moval, which was ui‘gcntly presscMl 
on the President, it was iiiulerstoud, 
by the two members of his C:il>inet 
best entitled to be lieard with rt^gard 
to affairs in MUsouri. Gen. Camenai 
carried an order relieviiu from 
command, which lie was instnieled 
to present or withhold, at his discre- 
tion. He did not present it, hut 
brought away an unfavorable impres- 
sion, which was cmb«>died and em- 
phasized in Adjt. Gen. Thomas's re- 
port. Tliose wlio accomi>aii i('(l ( 1 ens. 
Cameron and Thomas on this visit, 
and wlio were on terms of intimacy 
udili tlieni tliroiighout, reportid, uii 
their retuni, that Fremont’s campaign 
was a failure — that lie could never 

J^enate. Instead of tluH, tliero were present at 
tlie Octolxjr session referred to [at NeosI)!)] i>iit 
35 mendKjra of the House of ReprosKMitatives and 
10 incmiMjrs of the Situate. A few <lays after- 
ward, wJien wo laid ndjonrnod to Cas.*<vilIo, ono 
additional Senator and live aiiditional Rej)resonl- 
atives made iiioir appeaniiice; and, tl»*se being 
all that wore at any time present, it iieivl scaree* 
ly be addtMl that nil tlio pretended legislation at 
either place was a fraud, not only upon the peo- 
ple of tho Stfiifi, but iijion tho Government <»f tho 
CojifediiraU States, as well as tho United States. 
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get his army across the Osage — cer- 
tainly not to Springfield ; and that 
Bouthern Missouri was virtually given 
over to Eebel possession. 

These gloomy apprehensions were 
destined to be signally dispelled. 
Gen. Frcmcmt moved southward im- 
mediately thereafter, reacdiing War- 
saw on the 17th. Thither Sigel had 
preceded him. Five days thereafter, 
the bridging of the Osage had been 
coinidetcKl, and the army, as it crossed, 
pressed rajndly forward. 

Meantime, on the iilst, a spirited 
fight had occurred at F redericktown, 
ill the south-east, which section had 
hitherto been overrun almost at will 
by liebel bands direc^ted by Jeff. 
Tlimupson, one of Jacksoirs briga- 
diers, termed the “Swamp Fox” by 
his admirers. Capt. Hawkins, of the 
Missouri (Union) cavalry, having been 
ordered thither on a reconnoissance 
from TMlot Knob, on the north-east, 
engaged and occupied Thompson 
while Gen. Grant, commanding at 
Cape Girardeau, on the Mississippi, 
sent a superior force, under Col. 
Plummer, to strike him from tlu 
east. Meantime, (kd. Carlin, with 
a considerable body of infantry, 
moved np from Pilot Knob tt» sup- 
port Hawkins. AFlicn all these ad- 
vanced, the disparity in numbers 
was so great as to preclude a serious 
contest ; so that Thompson, though 
strongly posted, was overpowered, 
and, after two hours’ fighting, con- 
strained to fly, leaving 00 dead be- 
hind him, including Col. Lowe, his 
second in command. Thompson was 
hotly jnirsued for twenty miles, am 
his banditti tliorouglily denioralizei 
and broken up. 

The advance of Gen. Fremont’s 
army was preceded by a squadron of 


Prairie Scouts,’ led by Miij. Frank 
J. Wliite, who had recently distin- 
guished himself by a forced nuircli 
»f sixty 'miles on Lexington, which 
he captured without loss on the morn- 
ing of the loth, taking 00 or 70 i)ris- 
nieiv, ct>nsi(leral)le property, and re- 
leasing a number of Unionists cap- 
tured with Mulligan, including two 
Ljoloncls. Lexington {ind its vi<*inity 
being strongly llebol, Maf. AVliite 
abandoned it on the ITih, and moved 
southerly by Warrenshurg and War- 
saw to the front, udiicli they struck 
at Pomme de Terj*e river, lifty-ono 
miles north of 8])ringfield. Still 
])iishiiig ahead, Maj. White was 
j<»ine<l, on the 24th, hy ;^[aj. Zago- 
nyi, of the ‘Fremont Body-Guard,’ 
who assumed command, and, march- 
ing all night, resolved to siirjn*isc and 
ca]»tiiro Springlield next day. Maj. 
White, being very ill, was left at a 
farm-house to recover; hut in a few 
hours started in a wagon, with a 
guard of six iiuui, to overtake his 
command, and soon found himself in 
a Eehel camp a ]>risoncr, and in im- 
minent danger of assassination. He 
Lad movi'd on the direct road to 
Si>ringiiehl, while Zagonyi had made 
a detour ol' twelve miles to the right, 
hoping thus to surprise the enemy in 
Springfield, who, he was advised, 
were fully 2,000 strong. 

Tl\c two (‘ommands (‘omhined num- 
bered hardly 300 sabers, when, on 
reaehing the outskirts of Springfield, 
they found 1,200 iiifantiy and 400 
cavalry well posted on the crown of 
a hill, prepared for and awaiting 
them. Zagonyi did not quail. To ^ 
liis officers ho said : “ Follow me, and 
do like me I” to his soldiers — 

“ Coinrmles, the hour of ihiiijrer lias oonio : 
your first battle is before you. TIiv enemy 
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is 2,000 fltrong, and yon are 800. If any of 
you would tui’n buck, you can do po now.” 

Not Si man stepped from tlio ranks, 
lie then addtxl : 

“ I will lead you. Let tlio watchword be, 
‘ The Union and Fremont P Draw Kuberal 
By the ri^^ht lliiiik — quick trot — march P'* 

With a ringing sliout, tlic thin bat- 
talion dashed eagerly forward. 

A miry brook, a stout rail-fence, a 
narrow lane, Avitli shar])shooters judi- 
ciously ])osted behind fences and trees 
— such were the obstatdes to be over- 
come before getting at the enemy. 
A fence must be taken dow'u, the 
lane traversed, the sharj)shooters de- 
fied, before a blow could bo stnndv. 
All nras tlio work of a iiiomejit; but 
when that moment had passed, seven- 
ty of their ii umber were stretche<l 
dead or writhing on the ground. 
Maj. Dorslitjimcr, an Aid to Fre- 
mont, who came up soon after, thus 
describes the close of the fight : 

“Tlic reiiiuautoftho (buird arc now in the 
field under the hill ; and, rnnn the shape of 
the jrnmnd. the Kehel tiro sweeps witli the 
roar of u wliirlwiinl over their heads. A line 
of tire iq)oii tlic summit marks tiie pesition 
of the Iiel»i‘l infaiihy; while nearer, and <»u 
the top of a lower eminence to the rij^ht, 
stand their liorse. Vp to this time, no 
guardsman has striiek a blow, but Iduo coats 
and bay liorses lie tliiek along the bloody 
Jane. I'lieir lime has come. Lieut. May- 
tficnyi, with i’lO men, is ordered to attack 
the cavalry. With .saliers llasliing over their 
heads the little hand of iienn'S spring to- 
wanl their tn-meiidons foe. Light nptai the 
center lliey charge. 'I'he dense mass opens, 
the bhie-c»>ats force their way in, and tlie 
whole Rebel sr|uadron scatter in disgraceful 
flight tbrougli the coriiilelds in tlie rear. The 
hoys folh»\v tlieiM, sabering the fugitives. 
])ays afterward, the enemy’s liorso lay thick 
among the mu'ut. corn. 

‘‘Zagoiiyi lailds his main body until May- 
thenyi disappears in the cloud of iScliel cav- 
alry; tlicn his voice rises through the air. 
‘In open order — cha-ge!’ The lino opens 
out to give play to tljeir sword-arm. Steeds 
respond to the nnhjr of their riders; and, 


quick as thought, with thrilling cheers, the 
noble hearts rush into the louden torrent 
which pours down the incline. With iina- 
huteil tiro, the gallant fellows press through. 
The fierce onset is not even cho(;ked. Tho 
foo do not wait for them — they waver, break, 
and fly. The guardsmen spur into tlie midst 
of tho rouk and their fast-falling swords 
work a terrible revenge. Some of the bold- 
est of the Southrons retreat into tho woods, 
and continue a murderous lire from hehiiid 
trees and thickcls. Seven guard liorses fall 
upon a s])a(*c not more than twenty feet 
square. As his steed sinks under him, one 
of tho ofliccrs is caught around tho shoulders 
by a grape-vine, and hangs dangling in tho 
air until ho is cut down by his I'riends. Tho 
Rebel foot are flying in furious Imsto from 
the field. Some take refuge in tho fair- 
ground; some hurry into tlie cornrtelds; hut 
llic greater ]>art run altnig Uje edge of tho 
Avood, swarm over tho foiico into tho road, 
and hasten to tho village. TIio guardsmen 
follow. Zagonyi loads them. Over tho 
loudest roar of battle rings his clarion voico 
--‘('omo on, Old Kentiickl” J’m witli you!’ 
ami tho Hash of liis sword -blade tells his men 
where to go. As ho appromdies a barn, a 
man steps from behind tho door and lowers 
Jiis rifle; hut, before it: has reached a level, 
Zagonyi's saber-point descends upon his head, 
and his life-hlofxl leaps to tho Very top of 
the huge barn door, 

“Tlio contllcl now rages through tho vil- 
lage — in the public, square, and along tho 
streets, bp and down, the (inanls ride In 
squads of three or ibftr, and, wherever they 
see a group of the enemy, charge upon ami 
sc.atter them. If. is hand to hand, ^'o one 
but bus a share in the fray.” 

ZagoTiyi wisely evacuated flie town 
at Jiiglit-fall, knoAVJiig that In’ ii/olit 
lie was at the mercy of the liclwds, 
if they slioiihl muster coiiragt? to re- 
turn and attatrk him. Of hU 1100 
men, Sd were dead or wounded. 

Maj. WliittJ, who liad cscai)cd from 
his cjiptors, taking captive in turn 
tlieir leader, arrived next morning, 
at tho head of a score of iin])ro\ i.-ed 
Home Guar<ls, to find liiinself ‘mon- 
arch of all he surveyed.’ He had 21 
men, of whom he stationed 22 as 
])i(;kets on tho outskirts, and held the 
balance in reserve. At noon, he re- 


” Of tho Guard, 100 were Kentuckians. 
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eeived a Rebel flag of truce, asking 
permission to bury their dead ; which, 
he said, must be referred to Gen. Si- 
gel, from whom he, the next hour, 
forwarded the permission required.** 
White drew in a part of his iiickets, 
stationed them between the village 
and the bloody field of yesterday’s 
conflict, and the Rebels quietly buried 
their dead. He did not venture to 
reinaiii through the niglit, but fell 
back upon Sigel, who reached Spring- 
field by a forced march of thirty 
miles, on the evening of tlie 27th. 
Asboth came up with another divis- 
ion on the 30th ; and Lane, with the 
Kansas brigade, was not long behind 
him. But Hunter, McKinstry, and 
Pop(i, with their respective divisions, 
were still struggling witli the badness 
of the roads from tliirtv to forty miles 
back. Pope arrived Xoveinber 1st, 
having marched seventy miles in tw( 
days; and McKinstry came in just 
behind him. 

On the morning of Nov. 2d, a 
messenger brouglit to Springfiehl an 
order from Gen. Scott*" removing 
Fremont from his command, and di- 
recting him to turn it over to Gen. ] 
Hunter, wlio had not yet arrived. 
This was sad news to the great bulk 
of tlie army, which had Ixnm col- 
lected and c<piip})ed with such effort ; 
which liad driven the Rebels almost 
out of Missouri without loss; and 
wliicli confidently exi)ec'ted to meet 
and beat them within the State, and 
to chaste tlie fragments of tlieir army 
tliroiigh Little Rock, and, ultimately, 
to New Orleans. Iliinter not having 
yet arrived, and the enemy being re- 
ported in force at Wilson’s Creek, it 
was determined in council to march 
out and give him battle next inorn- 
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ing ; but Hunter came up that night, 
and the command was turned over 
to him by F remont. 

It docs not seem that their advdees 
ot the Rebels’ proximity were, well- 
founded. Pollard asserts that they 
were then at Pineville, some filly 
miles from Springfield; hut adds 
that Gen. Price had made prej)ara- 
tioiis to receive Fremont, dcteimined 
not to abandon Missouri without a 
battle. It must therefore be regarded 
as a national misfortune tliat the 
order superscdiiig Gen. Freniout ar- 
rived at tliis time ; for it is not pos- 
sildc that his army — superior in num- 
bers and in equipment to tlu'. Rebels, 

I and ins]»ired by entliiisiastic devotion 
to its cl lief — could have been beaten. 

Gen. Fremont departed for St. 
Louis early next morning, ac*(?om- 
I ]>anied by his Body-Guard as a spe- 
cial escort. That Guard, it is sad to 
say, though enlisted for three years, 
and composc^d of the very best ma- 
terial, were mustered out of scrvicte, 
hy order of Gen. ^[(tClellan, soon 
atlerward. 

That (bm. Fremont — placed in so 
important a conuuand, and frantic- 
ally entreated for reenforce in cuts 
from so many sides at once — coniniit- 
ted some erroi-s of judgment, is very 
probable. It may bo lie should liave 
divined earlier tlian liedicl that. Price 
would not strike at Jciferson City 
or BooiicAdlle, which he seemed to 
threatt?n, but would take tin? safer 
course of swoo]»iiig down on Lexing- 
ton, so much further west. It may 
be that he should liave foreseen that 
the ferry-boats at Lexington, instead 
of being kept out of the reach of the 
Rebels, would be allowed to fall into 
their hands ; and that neither DaAds, 


“Sigel was then forty miles distant. 

38 


" Scott was himself retired the day before. 
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nor Pope, nor Sigel, nor Smitli, nor 
Lane, would be enabled to reach that 
point in season to save Mulligan; 
though the senes of blunders and 
fatalities by whicdi all succor was 
precluded, could not happen twice in 
a century. Had lie known that the 
Rebels would not attack Louisville, 
nor Cairo, nor make a demonstration, 
by way of Cape Girardeau, on St. 
Louis, backed by an insurrection in 
that city, lie niiglit have stri[) 2 )cd that 
vital point of troops, and rushed 
everything to the relief of Mulligan. 
He certainly had reason to believe 
that Pope’s promise to ])ush 
men to Lexington by the IStli or j 
19th would bo fultUlcd ; and that | 
these, with the forces of Sturgis and 
Smith, and those that Davis might 
have sent at any time after he had 
learned that the Rebels were concen- 
trating on Lexington, M'oiild be suf- 
ficient. Had even the imperative 
call for five regiments to be dis- 
patched to AVashington been for- 
borne,” it is probable tliat Mulligan 
w’ould hav'e been saved. 

But none of his errors, if errors 
they were, can compare in magnitude 
with that which di(rtated a second 
abandonment of Springtield and re- 
treat to Kolia by our army, five days 
after Hunter liad assumed command. 
No doubt, this was ordered from 
AVashingftni ; but that order was 
most mistaken and disastrous. Wq 
had already once abandoned south- 
western Missouri; and, even then, 
Lyon had wisely and iioldy decided 
that it were better to risk a probable 
defeat than to give up a Union- 
loving jjeople to the mercy of their 
enemies, withr>ut making a deter- 
mined effort to save them. But now 

This order, wJieii partially exocutud, was 


there was no such exigency. We 
were too strong to bo beaten; and 
might have routed Price near Piue- 
villc, chasing the wreck of his army 
into Arkansas, thus iiisunng a disper- 
sion of large numbers of the defeat- 
ed Missourians to their homes ; and 
then 5,000 men, well intrenched, 
could have held Springfield against 
all gainsayers, until the next Spring. 
But our second retreat, so clearly wan- 
ton and unnecessary, disheartened the 
Tniionists and elated the Secessionists 
of all southern Missouri. It made 
our pivdominanco in any part of that 
State api)ear exotic and casual, not 
natural and permanent. It revived 
all the ehmieiits of turbulence, an- 
archy, and rapine, Avliieli the micoii- 
lested ascendency of on r cause, under 
Fremont, had tem])orarily stilled. 
The Secession strongholds along and 
even alx)ve tin? Missoiij-i river were 
galvanized inti ► fresh activity in guer- 
rilla outrages and murders, hv the 
unexpected tidings that we had 
ahaiidoned soutlierii Missouri without 
a blow, aTid were sneaking baek to 
on r fastnesses along the lines of coin- 
]d(*ted railroads, and within striking 
distance of St. Louis. 

Gen. Henry AV. Halleck sncce(3de(l 
to the command of the Missouri de- 
partment, Nov(miberl2th. But mean- 
time, Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, in coni- 
inaiid at Cairo, had made a spirited 
demonstration on the little steal nhoat 
landing known as Belmont, on the 
Missouri side of the Mississippi, op- 
posite Columbus, Ky. Columbus w:is 
then the head-ipiarters of the Sc<'es- 
sion force observing and tlireatening 
Cairo, while the Rebellion, protected 
by similar demonstrations of Con- 

witlidrawu but too late for the emergoticy. 
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federate Rtrengtli at dilierciit points ried the camp, eaptiiriiig several guns, 
throughout the State, was greedily and driving the enemy completely 
absorbing and annexing Kentucky, over the Llulf down to tlio bank of 


without encountering any forcible 
opposition from lior ‘ loyal ’ authori- 
ties. llequcstiiig Gen. Smith, com- 
manding the Union gam sou at Pa- 
ducah, to make £i feint of attacking 
Colunilms from the iiortli-oast, Gen. 
Grant, sending a small force of his 
own down tlie Kentucky side of the 
great river to Ellicott’s Alills, twelve 
miles from Col iiinhns, cnibai'ked (Xov. 
Gth) 2,850 men, mainly Illinoisans, up- 
on four steamb<nits, eonvoyed by the 
gunboats Tyler and Lexington, and 
droppexl down tbc river to Island 
Ko. 1, (‘Icveii miles above Columbus, 
Avhere they remained until 7 a. m. of 
the 7tli, when they })roceedi‘d to 
ITiinter’s l^iint, some two to three 
miles above the ferry connecting 
Columbus with Ilelmoiit, w’hero the 
whole array was debarked on the 
Missouri shore, formed in lino t»f 
battle, and pusbed forward as rapidly 
as ])ossible, to ovcrwlielm the soiiic- 
wliat inferior force of liebels oii- 
caini)cd at Belmont. This move- 
ment was rather ' annoyed than 
(checked by a small Rebel dctacli- 
ment promj)tly tliri)wn forward to 
im j ►ede i ts progress ; but 1 )y 1 1 o Vloek 
our little army was formed westward 
of and facing the Rebel (^ainp, which 
was found well prot(x*ted hy a strong 
ahatis nearly sniTounding it on every 
side hut that of the river. Fighting 
their way through tliis M'ith great gal- 
lantry, though stoutly re.sisted by the 
Rebels, the Unionists reached and car- 


the river. The tents of the Rebels 
M ere lyroinptly fired, and their blan- 
kets and eami) ccpiipage destroyed 
M'ith llieni. But, l)y this time, Alaj. 
Gen. Polk, comjjiandiiig in (kdum- 
bns, had been thoroughly M ilked up, 
and, p(Tceiviiig his camp across the 
river in possession of our forces, had 
trained some of liis lieaviest guns to 
bear from the liights on that side of 
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the river upon the position of our vic- 
torious regiments, Mdiich Mas much 
loM'cr, and tlioronglily exposed to 
their lire, M’hieh our men had no 
means of etfectively returning.’" 
Meantime, he had sent over three rc- 


Hk? Chicago Journal luis a Icttor from its 
Cairo correspondent, from which wo extract tho 
following spiritetl account of tho Itatlle : 

A dosiprn was to roach Belmont just l)eforo 
aylight; but, owing to unavoidable delays in 
embarking, it was 8 o’clock before tho ‘fleet 


reached Taicaa Bend, the point fixed uiwn for 
debarkation. This is about three miles north of 
Columbus, Ky., on the Missouri side. 

‘‘Tlio enemy w(‘ro encamped on the high 
ground back from tho river, and aiiout two and 
a lialf miles from the landing. From tlieir posU 
tion, tlicy could easily see our landing, and had 
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gimenta, under Gen. Pillow, to tlie 
immediate relief of liis routed and 
sorely j)ressod fugitives ; while three 
others, under Gen. Clieatham, had 
heeii landed between our soldiers and 
their boats, with intent to cut oif their 
retreat ; and, finally, as his fears of a 
direct attack on Columbus were <lia- 
pelled, P<Jk himself crossed over 
with two additional regiments, mak- 
ing eight in all, or not less than 5,000 
men, who were sent as reenforcc- 
ments to the throe n^girnents, under 

amplo tiino to dispose of llicir forcijs to reocMvo 
us, whifh they did with all <lispat<*li. 'riicyalso 
Bent a detaehrnent of liglifc artillery and infantry 
out to retard our march, and uimoy ua as much 
as possible. 

‘‘ A line of battle was fonnod at once on tho 
levee, Col. Foiiko takini; command of the- cemtor, 
Col. Buford of the right, and Col. Logan of tlio 
loft. 

“The advance from the rivor hjink to the 
Rebel encauipmont was a nmniiig figlit the en- 
tire distance, tho Rebels tiring and falling back 
all tho way; while our trwips gallantly received 
their fire wit] lOUt iliutdiing, and brav(?ly held on 
their course, regardioss of tlio missiles of death 
that were Hying thick and fast about them. Tlie 
way was of tho most indifforeiit character, lying 
through woods with thick undcrbnisli, ami only 
hero and there a path or a rough country roml. 

“TliQ three divisions kept witliin close tlis- 
tance of each other, pressing ovj)i* all obstack's 
and overcoming all oppo.'silion ; each striving for 
the honor of iiciug first in tho enemy s cjimp. 
This honor fell to the riglit division, li d i>y Col. 
Buford. Tt was the gallant 27tli Illinois, who, 
with deafening cliocr.s, lirst waved the Stars and 
Stripes in the midst of the Rebels’ camping- 
ground. 

“The scene wa.s a terribly excating one — ^mus- 
ketry and cannon dealing doalli and destruction 
on all sides; men grappling with men in a fear- 
ful death-strugglo ; column after column rushing 
eagerly up, ambitious to obtain a post of danger; 
officers riding hither and Ihichor in the thickest 
of tlio fight, urging their men on, ami cncfsin^iriug 
thorn to greater exertions ; regiments chargiug 
into tho very jaws of iloath with frightful yells 
and shouts, more effeetivo, as the,v fell upon Iho 
cars of tho enemy, than a thousand rillo-balls — 
and, in tho midst of all, is he-ard one long, loud, 
continuous round of cheering as tho Star-Spangled 
Banner is unfurled in the face of the foe, and 
defiantly supplants thomungrel colors tliat had, 
but a momeut before, designated tho spot us 
Rebel ground. 

“Tho 2 2d boys have tho honor of having si- 
lenced and captured a battery of twelve piecos, 
which had been dealing destruction with marked 
success. The 30th hud been badly cut up by 


Col. Tappan, wlio originally bold the 
place. Of course, our exhausted and 
largely outnumbered soldiei's could 
do nothing better than to cut their 
way through the fresh troops obstruct- 
ing their return to tlieir boats, which 
they did with great gallantry and 
success, bringing olF all their own 
guns, with tlie two best of those they 
had captured from the Rebels, and 
gaining their boats about 5 p. m., with 
a loss of two caissons, some ammuni- 
tion and baggage, and of about 400 

Ihis battery, and were straining every nervo to 
capture it. They express considerable disap- 
pointment that tho prizo was snatched frum 
them. They turned away in Bcarcli of new lau- 
rels; and, in charging into tho very midst of tho 
camp, were drawn into an ambuscade, wlieru 
tliey wci*c again suffering terribly, though main- 
taining their ground unllinehingly, when tbe31sL 
came to thtdr assistance. 

‘*-\n impetuous and irresistible charge was 
then made, that drove tho Relx'ls in all dirco- 
lious, and lell tlie field in possession of tlio Focie- 
ral fonijH. Tlie RciK.d camps were lired. and, 
with all llioir supplies, ammunition, baggage, 
etc., were totally destroyed. 

“Tlie discovery, on tho Kentucky side, that 
wo were in jiossession of their eamp, led t(^ an 
opening of tho Rebel batteries from that diree- 
tion ii[)on us. Their fire was very annoying; 
tlie more so as wo were not in n position to re- 
turn it. 

‘‘.Tiist at this juncture, tho report was brought 
to (Ifii. (Irant, by Lieut:, rittmnn, of tlio .‘{nth 
lilinoi.s, wlio luui, with his company (F), been on 
scouting duty, tliat l»*.avy reenforwmienls wcni 
coming up to tlie Rcltels from the opposite side 
of the river. Indeed, tlio report w.as also made 
tliat the enemy were pouring over the river in 
immense numbers, and the danger was imminent 
that our rctroat would l )0 cut off. Tho onlcr to 
fall back to llio boats was tliereforo given, but 
not a nioiiient too soon. 

“ TIio way was already filled with Rolnd 
IrfKips; and, as we liad foiiglitoiir way up to llio 
ciK’ampment, so wo were obliged to fight baok to 
our boats, and against desperate odds. But the 
men vrere not lacking in courage, and fought like 
veterans, giving arnple evidence of their deter- 
mination. Every regiment of Fodeiul troops 
.suffered more or less sovercly in their rcinni 
march; but tho general opinion prevails that the 
liobols Huflerod far greater losses than wc. 

“ Wherever they miulo a stand, wo put them to 
flight ; and, although wo lost many brave mcii, 
oilhor kill^, wounded, or taken prisoners, wo 
made at least two of tholr men bite the dust for 
every ono that fell from our ranks. Our regi- 
ments all reacdiod their boat.s, though with con- 
sidorably thinned ranks.^’ 
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killed, wounded, and taken prisoners." 
Col. Dougherty, of the 22d Illinois, 
was severely wounded and taken pris- 
oner. Col. Lauman, of the 7th Iowa, 
and Maj. McClurkeii, of the 30th Il- 
linois, were also badly wounded; 
while among the killed Avere Lieut. 
Col. Wentz, of the 7th Iowa, Cajits. 
Drolaski, Jlarkle, and Lieut. Dough- 
erty. Gens. Grant and McClernand, 
Avlio evinced the most reckless bra- 
A’cry throughout, each had his liorse 
shot under him. The 22d Illinois 
lost 23 killed and 74 woundcHl, in- 
chuliiig Capts. Challeiior and Abbott, 
Avho were taken ])risoners. The 7tli 
Iowa lost 26 killed and 80 wounded, 
including nearly all its field oflicers.*" 
The entire llebcl loss’" was from 600 
to 1,000; jimoiig them, Col. John V. 

'®Ucn. Oranti, in his official re£)ort, dutod Cairo, 
Nov. aaya: 

*• Oar loss was about 84 killed, 1 .'>0 wounded — 
ninny of them slightly — ^and about an c<iu;d 
miinbcr missing.'* 

A letter preserved in The HMlian 
date«l </ain|i MeOleriiand, Cairo, Nov. 8th, say.s: 

‘•The Memphis returned at midnight The 
expedition liiat v.-ont down upon her with fle.gs 
of trueo report the wliolc number of our dead, 
found and ImricMl by them upon the battle-lield, 
at 85. 'i’liis iiifiliides all. The Rebels acknowl- 
edge their loss to be .'l.'iO killed.*’ 

A priv.'ito in Tayh»r’s battmy writes: 

“ After wo gut out into the river, and in range, 
wo opened \X'ith three of our guns, together with 
tlic gunboats: and the way wo drojiped the 
shell among tliein was a caution. Tlie liriiig 
(lid not cease till sundown.” 

This private sums up the battle as fdlow.s: 

“ To rccapirtilatc : We had about 4.000 men ; 
Bttacked about 3,000 at Belmont, and (hove them 
from the Held ; when they were reenforced l»y 
4,000 from above and 3,000 below, tog('tlier 
with cavalry and four batteries from t'oluinbus, 
and their hoavy'guns from the hlnlTs opiiosito 
playing down upon our men all the lime ; they 
could look right down on the battle from tlie 
shore, whero Pillow was said to be in command.” 

Tfie Memphis AvalanMs (Rebel) acicount of 
tlie battle says : 

“ Wo have 91 prisoners and over 100 of their 
■Wounded in our 1 lands.” 

“ Capt. Foote'^ official report of the participa- 
tion of his gunboats in tliis afihir, states the loss 
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TVriglit,” of the 13tli Tennessee, and 
Maj. Butler, of the 11th Louisiana, 
killed. 

It is morally certiiiii that the Ilehel 
loss in this action Avas the greater; 
yet, for lack of proper cotiihinations, 
and hecaiise of the fact that, of the 

10.000 men Ave miglit and should 
liaA’^e had in the action, less than 

4.000 Avevc actually present, the pres- 
tige of vict(jry inured to the Rebels, 
Avho chased our weary men to their 
boats, and fired at them, as they, 
IiaAdiig ent their cables in their haste, 
steamed up the river. When our 
gunboats, gaining a jirojicr distance 
from the shore, obtained the range 
of the e.xulting Rebels on the hank, 
the latter promptly desisted and re- 
tired. 

of tboisc gunbo:its at 1 killed and 2 wounded; 
and, with rcganl to Ibo general result, says: 

*• My opinion is, oftpr careful intpiiry, aa strng* 
glcr.s arc still conuiig in, that our lo-^s of killed, 
woundi'd. anti missing, will amount to 500 per- 
sons, togi*tbt‘r with 25 baggage wagons, 100 
htjrses, i,i 00 oven-oats, and 1,000 blankets.” 

Pollard, with unusnal candor, aays^ 

“The list of our [RobclJ killed, wounded, and 
misMiig. numbers O.’rj.” 

A Rcb'. l aeeoinit of tlio battle? by an eye-wit- 
ness, priiitotl in 77c - Mf iHphix Appral^ gives the 
official los.s in four regiment.s at 304, and says 
the li»ss in ihc otlicr.s lias not been announced; 
but if in tlic same ratio, it must have been over 
a iliousaml. And yet The Memphis Avalamhs 
bulletin says: 

“ Capt. Ji»bn Morgan estimates the loss of our 
entire anny at about 100 killed, and less than 
200 wouiwicd.” 

” Ck)l. AA’right bad for some years been a Demo- 
cratic member of t'oiigress, and an inliinat© 
friend, as well as compatriot, of lion. Philip B. 
Fouke, a Democratic member from Illinois. 
AVben they parted, at tho close of tho session of 
ISOO-Cl, Wright said to his friend: “I'hil., I 
expect the next time we meet, it will bo on the 
battle-field.” Sure enough, their next meeting 
wms in this bloody struggle, where Wright fell 
mortally wounded, and 00 of his men wore taken 
prisoners by CoL Fouke’s regiment 
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ON THE SEABOARD AND OCEAN. 


On Sundaj”, June 2(1, ISCl, while 
the AlinnesotM, then hlockiuling the 
harbor of Charleston, was looking 
after a suspicious v(3ssel that was ol)- 
eerved to the southwai-d, a little 
schooner of some titty tuns, carrying 
an ugly-looking 18-poundor mounted 
on a swivel amidshij)s, and manned 
by twenty- two men, of whom not 
more than half could find room at 
once under the shelter of her deck, 
slipped out from under the lee of Fort 
Sumter, by the north channel, taking 
first a northward course, so as to allay 
suspicion on board the blocdcadur, but j 
intending to stretcdi boldly across the 
Gulf Stream to (treat Al)a<.*o, and lie 
in wait near the Ilole-in-the-AVall for 
unarmed Yankee jiiercliantnien traf- 
ficking between Northern j.)orts and 
Cuba. 

ShS was lucky at the outs(?t, almost 
beyond her hopes; tailing in, when 
scarcely a day at sea, with tlie brig 
Joseph, of Rockland, lie., laden with 
sugar from Cardenas, Cuba, for Pliil- 
adelphla. Setting an American flag 
in lier main rigging, to indicate her 
wish to speak the stranger, the priva- 
teer easily decoyed tlie Joseph within 
speaking distance, wlien he ordered 
her captain to lower his boat and 
come on hoard. Tliis command liav- 
ing been readily obeyed, the mer- 
chantman 'was astounded by tlie in- 
formation, fully authenticated by the 
18-pounder aforesaid, tliat he was a 
prize to the nanudesa wasp on whose 
deck he stood, which had umpiestion- 
able authority from Mr. Jefferson 


Davis to capture all vessels belonging 
to loyal citizens of the United Staler. 
There was plainly nothing to be said ; 
so the Yankee skipper said nothing ; 
but was held a prisoner on hoard his 
ca]>tor, while a prize-crow of eight 
Avcll-armcd men was sent on boai’d 
the Joseph, directed to take her with 
iier men into Georgetown, S. C. 

At 5 j*. M., of that day, a brig hove 
in sight ; and the Confeclcratc schoon- 
er at once made all sail direcrtly 
toward her, (iX])e(»ting, by the easy 
capture of a second richly laden ukt- 
(diantman, to (complete a good day's 
work, even for June. On nearing 
her, liowever, ho was astonished in 
turn by a show <.if teeth — cpiitu bu) 

. many of them for Itis one Jujavy 
! grinder. Putting his craft instantly 
about, he att{mii)ted, by shar[> sail- 
ing, to cscaipe; but it was tt»o late. 
He was under tlni guns of the U. S. 
brig Perry, Lieut. F. G. Parrott (muii- 
! maiiding, which at oikhj set all sail for 
a chase, tiring at intervals, as signals 
that lier new acajuaintanec was ex- 
pected to stop. The Savarmah — for 
that word, displayed in raised letters 
on the front jiart of her trunk cabin, 
seemed to b(}, or at least to have been, 
her name — did not appear to conipre- 
hend ; for she sent four shots at the 
PeiTy, one of wliich passed through 
lier rigging. So the chase continued 
till 8 o’clock p. M., when the Perry 
had hauled so close to the puzzling 
little craft as to order her by trum- 
pet to heave to, when the schooner 
lowered all her sails. auJ her officers 
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ran below. In a few inomentH, the was repeated, two months later, hj 
two quarter-boats of the Terry were tlie Petrel, formerly thelJ. S. revenue 
ahmgside, and their crews leaped upon cutter Aiken, but turned over to 
the fiyaw^ay’s deck ; wdieii all remain- South Carolina by her offuters in the 
ing mystery as to her character was infancy of Secession. Eunning out 
thoroughly dispelled. Her men at of Charleston on a cruise, the Petrel 
once stepped forw’urd and surrendered soon encountered the St. Lawrence 
their side-arms; and, perceiving there gunhoat, and, mistaking her for s! 
was no .bloodshed, the leaders soon mcrehaiitman, tired at her as a sum- 
emerged from the , cabin, and did 1 iiioiis to surrender. The St. Law- 
likewise. All W'ere promptly trails- j reneo at oiure returned the eoiiipli- 
ferred to the Perry, and returned in incut with a hroad>i(le, sinking tho 
her to Charleston bar ; wdience they Eehel craft oil-hand, with five of 
W’ero dispatched, on the 7tli, as pris- her crew. Tlic residue, thirty-six in 
oners, in what liad been tlieir ow'ii | number, were sent to Fort ]!klifilin, 
vessel, to New York, wdiere they ■ on the Dehuvare, as prisoners, 
arrived, in charge of Midsliipnian ■ 

McjCook and a prize crew’, on the j Ce.n. Eenj. F. Butler sailed, An- 
lotli. They w’ere arraigned and some ; gust 2d, 1801, from Fortress ^[onroc, 
of tliem tried as jiirates, but not c'on- \ us coinniaiider of a military and na- 
vict(‘d — Mr. tTelferson Davis, by a . val force wdio.-ec lest ination was secret, 
letter to President Lincoln, dated j It consisted of tlie lifty-giiii frigates 
Eit'Iimond, July Cth, declaring that ; Minnesota, Wabash, and Cumber- 
lie would retaliate on our prisoners ; land, with four smaller national ves- 
in his liands any treatment that might j sels and two steam transports, carry- 
hc inllieted on them. No answer , ing 800 soldiers, with two tugs laden 
w'as returned to tliis letter; hut ■ with sujiplies ; the Naval force under 
the j)nvateer''s crew were ultimately i the command of Com. Strihghain. 
exchanged, like other prisoners of ! Arriving the se(!oiul night olf tlie 
war. I entrance through llattcras Inh;t to 

Tlie Savannah’s rough experience i Pamlico Sound, it W’as found d(*feiid- 



IIATTKRAR. 

JKBKpXan/ttiowi to thf. ptan, of the Bombardment of Ftn'ta Ifatteras and Clark. 


rnltod States troops nnd inartnes. 

MuHkeil Hiitteries. 

Soouflne pHitlfS awnltinff the bomhardinent 
Small Rimts. 

1. Cumberland. 2. W'^ahash. 


Minnesota. *1... 

and h. Susquehanna and Montlcello, dining tna 
afterni^m of the lKunl*>irihuent. 

T^iid S. Steamers Pawnee, Harriet Tjane, ana 
Mftticello, protecting the landing of troops. 
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ed by the new Forts Hatteras and 
Clark, mounting five and ten guns 
respectively, with five more ready for 
mounting on the more important 
work; tlie whole defended by 700 
Confederates, under Com. S. Barron, 
late of the Federal Navy ; the infan- 
try consisting of the 7tli North Car- 
olina, Col. Martin. 

The forts were found far less for- 
midable than tliey doubtless would 
have been a few weeks later. The 
bombardment was commenced at 10 
A. M., of the 28th ; Fort Ilatteras re- 
plying, with signal industry, to little 
purpose; its gunners being evidently 
iuex 2 )ericiice(i and unskilled. Fort 
Clark had little or nothing to say; 
and was next tnorning found to have 
been already abandoned. 

The Sound being still open, a heav- 
ily laden transport reenforced Fort 
Ilatteras during the night ; but tins 
did no good. The bombardment hav- 
ing been reopened by our ships on 
the morning of the 20th, and it being 
evident that to continue the contest 
was simply to condemn liis men to 
useless slaiigliter. Com. Barron, at 
11 A. M., raised the white flag, and, 
on consultation, offered to surrender 
the fort with its contents, on (condi- 
tion that the garrison should be 
allowed to retire. Geii. Butler de- 
clined the proffer; but proposed, in 
his turn, to guarantee to officers and 
men, on capitulation, the treatment 
of prisoners of war ; and this was ul- 
timately accepted. The spoils were 
715 prisoners, 25 cannon, 1,000 stand 
of arms, and a considerable quaTitity 
of provisions and stores. Our loss 
was next to nothing. And the se- 
cret of the expedition had been so 
well kept that, for several days there- 
after, blockade-runners from^various 


quarters ran into the inlet as a Con- 
federate shelter, and fell an easy prey 
to our arms. 

No effort being made by the Con- 
federates to retake this important po- 
sition, Gen. Butler, with most of our 
vessels, had departed on other ser- 
vice ; when Col. Hawkins, command- 
ing at Ilatteras, dispatched, late in 
September, the ^ 20th Indiana, Col. 
Brown, to tlic petty hamlet on the 
Ilatteras Bank, knoAvn as Chicauiico- 
mico, near Cape Ilatteras, and some 
fifteen or twenty miles north-east of 
the Inlet. The excuse for this peril- 
ous division of his forces was the ]>ro- 
tection of the native residents, who 
claimed to be Unionists. A few days 
thertiafter (Sept. 21)th), the propeller 
Fanny, whi(;h had transj>orted the 
regiment to Chicarnicomico, and was 
now ]>roceeding tlirougli the Sound, 
(tarrying thither a full (jargo of st(n*(*s 
and 40 men, was pounced U[)ou l»y 
three armed steamers from the main 
land, and easily captured; and, six 
days thereafter,'* Col. Brown discov- 
ered five Keb(d steamers CMiierging 
from Croatan Sound, with evident 
intent to attack him. To this end, 
they landed a superior forcci above 
his position, and then proceeded to 
land a detacdunent furtlier (h)wn, in- 
tending to cut off his retreat juid 
compel his surrender. Col. Brown, 
however, destroyed his tents and 
stores, and made a ra]>id march to 
the Ilatteras Lighthouse, with a l<»ss 
of about 50 stragglers taken ]>risoii- 
ers. Col. Hawkins, by this time ful- 
ly apprised of the Itebel movement, 
soon started, with six companies, to 
the rescue; while the Su8(im?hanna 
and Monticello, our only two fighting 
vessels at the Inlet, moved up to tlie 
vicinity of the Lightlipuse, to take a 
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PENSACOLA IIARBOR — C 

hand in tlio business. Doubling Gape 
llatteras next morning, the Monti- 
cello, Lieut. Braine, came upon the 
main Rebel force at r. m., and 
opened upon them witli shells, put- 
ting tliem instantly to flight, with 
great slaughter. The bank or beach 
between the ocean and the Sound, 
being less tlian a mile wide, aflbrdcd 
little protection to the fugitives, who 
sustained an incessant tire from tlni 
Monticello for two hours ; and two of 
our shells are said to have penetrated 
two Rebel sloops laden with men, 
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tearing them to pieces and destroying 
all on board. Had our hind forces 
efficiently cooperated, most of the 
Rebels might have been taken ; as it 
was, Col. Brown returned uiiniolested 
to the fort. 

Fort Pickens, on the western ex- 
tremity of Santa Rosa Island, com- 
manding the main entrance to Pen- 
sacola harbor, was sav(‘d to the Union, 
as we have seen,* by the fidelity and 
prompt energy of Lieut. Slcmnier. 
It was reenforced soon after the fall 



of Sumter, and its defense confided to [ bombardment, which, on our side. 
Col. Harvey Bro^vn. A formidable was eagerly awaited. 

Rebel force, ultimately commanded Coni. William MiTvine, command- 
by Cfcn. Braxton Bragg, was assem- ing the Gulf Blockading Squadron, 
hie 1, early in the war, at Pensacola, having observed that a schooner 
and long threatened an attack or named the Judah was being fitted 


’Page 412. 
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out in tlie liarbor of Pensacola as a 
privateer, with intent to slip out some 
dark night, prepared to cruise against 
our coinuicrce, planned an exj)edition 
to destroy lier. During the iiiglit of 
Sept. 13th, four boats, carr}nng 100 
men, coinmarided l)y Lieut. Russell, 
put off Ironi Com. Mervinc’s flag-ship 
Colorado, approaching the sdiooncr 
at 3.J A. M., of the 14th. The pri- 
vateer’s crew, duly warned, opened a 
lire of iiniskotry as the boats neared 
her; but were speedily driven from 
her dock l>y our boarders, and she set 
on lire and burned to the water’s 
edge, wlien she sunk. ILt gun, a 
10-iiich cohimbiad, was spiked, and 
sunk witli her. All was the work of 
a quarter of an hour, during which 
our side liad 3 killed aiul 1 2 wounded. 
As the Judah lay directly off the 
Navy Yard, where a thousand Reb- 
els were (juartered, this was one of 
the most daring and well-executed 
achievements of the year. 

FiiialK, during the int(?nRely dark 
night of Oct. 0th, a Confederate force 
crossed silently from Peiisacrola to 
Santa Rosa Island, with intent to sur- 
prise and destroy the (*am]) <4* the Ctli 
New ^"ork (AV^ilsoirs Zonaves), some 
two miles distant from Fort Pickens. 
The atta(*k was well ])lanned and 
well made. The surprise seems to 
have heen complete. The Zouaves 
wore instantly driven from their 
camp, wJiicli was tliorougliJy de- 
stroyed ; hut the darkness, which liad 
favored tlie surprise, invested every 
step beyond the campw'ith unknown 
perils; and, when diiy broke, tlie 
Rebels bad no choice but to retreat 
as swiftly as ]>r,?sible to their boats, 
eight miles distant. Of course, they 
were followed, and harassed, and fired 
upon after they had rcembarked; 


and it was claimed, on our side, that 
their loss exceeded 300 ; but, as they 
left but 21 dead'on the island, and 
30 prisoners, the claim is simply ab- 
surd. Our loss "was 60, and tlieirs 
probably a little more. Rut several 
thousand Rebels were kept at Pen- 
sacola throughout the campaign by 
less than 1,0()0 on our side; and, 
when they finally decamped, they liad 
no elioico but to surrender the Naval 
Floating Dock and Railway, witli 
much other jiiiblic property, to the 
flames, to prevent their easy recovery 
to the Union. 

The blockade of tbc nioutlis of the 
Mississip])i, naturally difficult, because 
of their numb(?r and distanc^es, was 
successfully eviidi‘d on the 1st of July 
by the steam privateer Sumter, Capt. 
Raphael Semmes, who, darting swiftly 
fromjuunt to ])oiiit throiigliout those 
portions of the West India wat(M*s 
known to be most thickly studded 
with our inenJiaiitineii, made some 
twelve or fifteen cajJures in linnlly 
s») many days, and then ran into tli(j 
friendly Rritisb portoi Nassau, where 
he was proin|)t]y supplied with every- 
thing necessary to a vigorous proso- 
cntioii of his devastating career. 
Having coiitiiiiied it some timebaigcr 
with great success, he finally ran into 
the Rritisb harbor of (Tibraltar, where 
the Federal gunboat Tus(^arora soon 
found liiiri and his vessel, and, an- 
choring in the Spanish port of Alge- 
sinis, just opposite, wlicre no law 
would compel her to remain twenty- 
four liours after tlie Sumter liad de- 
parted, she held the jirivatcer fast 
until relieved by the Kearsarge, by 
which the liloekado was persistently 
maintained until the Confederate 
oflicers abandoned their vcssel-rpro 
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fessing to sell lier — and betook them- ■ 
selves to Liverpool, where a faster 
and better steamer, the Alabama, 
had ineantiiiie been constructed, and 
fitted out for their service. So the 
Nashville, which ran out of Charles- 
ton during tlie Suininer, and, in due 
time, appeared in British waters, 
after burning (Nov. 19th) the Harvey 
Bircdi merchant in an within sight of 
the English coast, ran into South- 
ampton, wlicre lay the '^I'uscarora; 
■whi(di, if permitted to ])ursue, would 
have made short w’ork of her soon 
after she left, but was compelled to 
remain twenty-four hours to insure 
her escajie. Tliis detention is author- 
ized by the law of nations, though it 
has not always hccii resjiected by 
Great Britain : AVitness licr c*.apture 
of the Essex and Essex Junior in the 
harbor of Valparaiso, and her de- 
struction of the Gen. Armstrong pri- 
vatei?r in the port of Fayal, during 
the war of 1812. But the concession 
of such belligerent rights and immu- 
nities to a power which has neither 
recognized national existence nor 
maritime strength will yet be regret- 
ted by Great Britain, as alTording an 
nil fortunate and damaging precedent. 

In October — tlic communications 
between our blockading forces in tlic 
Gulf and the loyal States being fitful 
and tedious — the North was startled 
hy tlio following bulletin, which aj>- 
pcared as a telegram from New Or- 
leans to the Richmond papeins ; 

“ Fobt J.vcKsn^, Oct. 12, 1801, 

“Last I jittackod the blockadors 

with niy little fleet. 1 siiecoedejl, after a 
very short stnif'glo, in drivinj? tliein all 
aground on the Southwest Pass bar, c.\e.ept 
the Preblo, ^olnch lnunk, 

“I captured a prize fr^m them; and, 
after tiiey were fast in sand, I i)epi)ertHl 
them well. 

“There were no casualties on our side. 
It W'as a complete success. IIollinb.'' 


Commander Hollins, formerly of 
our Navy, and more notorious than 
famous for his bombardment of Grey- 
town, Nicaragua, liad drawn rather 
liberally on his imagination in the 
above. His prize was a dcscTted 
coal-boat; lie had not sunk the 
Brehle ; and his ‘ pcj)pering’ was 
done at a prudent distance, and with 
little or no efiect. But he liad hurst 
U 2 )on our s^piadron blockading the 
moutlis of the Jilississi])^)!, at 3.15 
A. M. of that day, with a flotilla com- 
posed of his ram Manassiis, three fire- 
rafts, and live armed steamei*s. Tlie 
ram struck our Hag steaniship Rich- 
nnnid, (hipt. Pope, staving in lier side 
below the water-line, and, for the 
moment, threatening her deslrindioii. 
Onr squadron, consisting of the Uich- 
iiiond, Preble, AMticennes, and Water 
AVitch, instantly slipped their cables, 
and ran down tlie Sont]i-wi?st Pass, 
very much as they would have ilono 
had all on lioard been considi'rahly 
frightened. Commander Rohi-rt Han- 
dy, of the AMnceiines, ran his vessel 
aground in the flight, and deserted 
her, with all his men ; setting a slow- 
matdi to destroy lier, Avliitdi hajqnly 
failed. Ills vessel was rceox ered uii- 
liarmcd. The tire rafts wen^ entirely 
avoided; the Rehi*! steandioats not 
venturing witliiii range of the Rich- 
moiurs guns; while Hollins’s haste 
to tel(‘grap]i Ids victory seems to have 
cost him all its legitimate fruits. Be- 
yond the destnictiou of the fire-shii>s, 
the losses on either side were of no 
account. 

On the 29tli of October, another 
and far stronger naval and military 
expedition set forth from IIani])ton 
Roads," and, clearing the cai>esi»f Vir- 
ginia, moved majestically southward. 
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Gen. T. W. Sherman commanded the 
land forces, consisting of thirteen vol- 
unteer regiments, forming three brig- 
ades, and numbering not less tlian 
10,000 men ; while the fleet — com- 
manded by Com. Samiud F. Du Pont 
— embraced the steam-frigate Wa- 
bash, 14 gunboats, 22 flrst-(djiss and 12 
smaller steamers, witli 20 sailing ves- 
sels. After a stormy })assagc, in which 
several transports were disabled, and 
four absolutely lost, Com. Du Pont, 
in his flag-ship, came to off Port 
Eoyal, S. (J., during tlie night of No- 


vember 3d and 4th ; and, after proper 
soundings and reconnoissances, which 
developed the existence of a now fort 
on either side of the entrance, the 
Commodore brought his most effec- 
tive vessels into action at 9 ‘A. m., on 
Thui’sday, November 7th, taking the 
lead ill his flag-sliip, the Wabash — 
the gunboats to follow at intervals 
in due order. Tims the fighting por- 
tion of the fl(5ct steamed slowly up 
the bay by the forts, receiving and 
returning the fire of the batteries 
on Bay l^oiiit as they passed u]), and 



Exvlanatiox.— Nor. 10, 11, 12, 13, ami 14, in the back-^rt)un(l, aru tlic pusitluns of the smaller Fodoral giinlxMitfl. 


exchanging like compliments with was lovely; tlie spectacle magnifi- 
the stronger fort on llilton Head as cent; the fight spirited, but most un- 
they came down. Thus no vessel equal. Despite the general presunip- 
rernained stationary under fire; so tion that batteries, well manned and 
that the enemy were at no time ena- served, are superior to ships urhen not 
bled to gain, by experiment and ob- J iron-clad, the terrible rain of shot and 
fiervatioii, a perfect aim. The day shell upon the gunners in the Rebel 
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forts soon proved beyond human en- 
&uran(5e. Tlie smaller gunboats at 
length took positions whence their 
fire was most annoying, yet could not 
be efibetively returned; while the 
Bienville, on lier second ]woirienade, 
steamed close in to the main Bebel 
fort, and fired her groat guns with 
sikJi effect as iilniost to silence the 
enemy. Tlie Wabash, on licr third 
round, came within six liundred 
yards of the fort, firing as calmly 
and heavily as at the outset. The 
battle liad thus raged nearly five 
hours, with fearful carnage and de- 
vastation on the ])art of the llehels 
and very little loss on ours, when 
the overmatched C.VmfediTates, find- 
hvg themselves slaughtered to no pur- 
])Osc, suddenly and unanimously took 
to flight; their commander, Gen. T. 
F. Drayton,* making as good time as 
tlie Ix^st of them.* The Rchel forts 
were fully manned hy 1,700 South 
Carolinians, with a field battery of 
500 more stationed not far distant. 
The negroes, save those wlio had 
been driven off hy their masters, or 
shot wliile attempting to evade them, 
had stubbornly remained on tlie Lsles; 
and th(*re was geiniine ]>athos in the 
l)rom[)t appearanee of scores t»f them, 
laishing down to tlie water-side, with 
their scanty stock of valuables tied up 
in a handkerchief, and begging to be 
taken on board our sliijis. The idea 
that our occupation might be ])erma- 
noTit seems not to have occurred to 
them ; they only thought of escaping 

® llo was brother to Cominaiidor E. Urayt^w, 
of the U. 8. gunboiit Pocaliontas, who was iti tho 
Ihiekest of the light on the side of his whole 
country. Capt. Steadman, of tho Lieiivillc, was 
likewipo a South Carolinian. 

* This flight, however hurried and reckless, 
■''’as fully justifiable. They bad to run six miles 
across tho island to Seabrook, where they took 
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at all hazards from their life-long, 
bitter bondage. 

Had this blow l)ccn followed up 
as it might liavo been, Charleston, or 
bavannah, or both, could have been 
easily and ])roiiiptly captured. The 
Confederate defeat was so unex[)ect- 
ed, so crushing, and tho terr 4 .)r in- 
spired by our gunboats so general 
and ])rofoiind, that nothing could 
have withstood the progress of our 
arms. But Gen. bhennan had not 
been instructed to prer>s his advanta- 
ges, nor had ho been i>rovided with 
the light-draft steamers, row-boats, 
and other facilities, really lu^cded for 
the im])rovement of liis signal victo- 
ry. Tfo did not even occupy Biniiifort 
until December 0th, nor Tvheo Isl- 
and, commanding tlie ai>proach to 
Savannah, until December 2<>lh; on 
which day, a nnmhcr of old hulks of 
vessels were sunk in the main ship 
chaniul hnuling up to C'harleston be- 
tween ilorris and Sullivan's islands 
— as others were, a f(‘w days after- 
ward, in tho passage known as ^Faf- 
fifs channel -with intent to impede 
the midnight flitting of hlockade- 
ruTiners. These uhstriictions were 
denounced in Europe as barbarous, 
hut ])roved sim[)ly iiiellicieiit. 

Meantime, the slaveliohlcrs of all 
the remaining Sea Islands stn})ped 
them of slaves and domestic animals, 
burned their cotton, and other crops 
which they were unable to remove, 
and fled to Charleston and the inte- 
rior. Not a slavehohlor on all that 

Ijoat fur SiiTannaJi, and where any one of oiir idio 
armed vessels might easily liavo intercepted and 
captured tliem all. All their works on Hilton 
Head and the adjacent islands, with about 40 
guns, most of them now and large, were utterly 
abandoned; and, when our forces took posses- 
sion, soon after, of Beaufort, they found but one 
white person remaining, and he drunk. 
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coast remained himself, or left his 
family to live once more, under the 
flag of the Union. Gen. Sherman is- 
sued a pleading, beseeching proclama- 
tion to induce them to do so; but 
none who could read would receive a 
coj)y of it, and it fell a dead letter. 
Soon, the negroes who remained on 
the islands under our control were 
set to work at preparing the cotton 
for market ; and, tJioiigh assured by 
the master caste that, if they fell into 
the hands of the Yankees, they would 
certainly be sent to Cuba and sold, 
they could not bo made to believe 
that any averse fortune than they had 
liitherto expericinied was in store for 
them ; and their nundier was steadily 
augmented by emigrants from the 
mainland ; especially after schools 
began to bo established among them. 

The steamship Theodora ran out 
of Cliarlcston liarbor during the night 
of Oct. li?tli, conveying James M. 
Mason, of Va., Confederate Envoy to 
Great Britain, and John Slidell, of 
La., likewise accredited to France. 
The Theodora duly reached Cardenas, 
Cu])a; whciKHj lier oiiicial ]>assengers 
repaired to Havana, and, <.>n the 7tli 
of ^■ovemher, left that j)ort, in the 
British mail steamer Trent, for St. 
Thomas, on their way to England. 
Tlio U. S. stefimship San Jacinto, 
Capt. Wilkes, had left Havana 07i tlie 
2d, and was watcliing for tliem in the 
Bahama Channel, 240 miles fr(»iii 
Havana, when, at 11:40 a. m., of the 
8th, he sighted the Trent; and, after 
a civil request to heave to had been 
declined by her, a shell was fired 
across her bow. which brought her to 
reason. Lieut, h'airfax, with a boat’s 
crew, immediately boarded her in 


qnest of the Embassadors; whei^ 
Messrs. Mason and Slidell, with their 
Secretaries, Eustis and Macfarland, 
were compelled to change their ves- 
sel and tlicir destination. Their 
families were left undisturbed, and 
no effort made to obtain tlicir papers. 
But the Embassadors and their Secre- 
taries were brought to the United 
States, and confined, by order of the 
Government, in Fort Warren, near 
Boston. 

SecTctary W dies, in his Annual 
Report of naval ])roceedings for the 
year ending Dec. 2(1, 18f>l,thus fully 
and frankly adopted and justified the 
capture : 

“ T]ic prompt and dcoisivc action of ra])t. 
Wilkcrtofi this occasion moriici! ainl received 
tluj approval of tlio Department; 

and, if a too i^eiieroiis fnrhearanco was cx- 
iii!»ited l>y liim in not cat>turinp; the vessels 
which liad ila*sc Itchcl enemies on I'oard, 
it limy, in view of tlio sjiecial circimistaiiccs, 
and of its patriotic motives, ho excused ; hut 
it must hy no means ho j)crmirte<l to consti- 
tute a precedent hereafter for the treatment 
of any ease of similar infraetion of ni'iitral 
olilif'ations hy foreiffri vcs-els eny*a;ied in 
coiiinierco or the earrying-irade.’* 

By a decided majority of the ]mh- 
licists of th(^ United States, iis well 
as by the great nuis; of our people, 
this seizure Avas deenuid .‘diundantly 
justified hy tlic doctrines and prac- 
tices of Great Britain, hut os]»ecially 
hy her long contiimed and never dis- 
avowed habit of impressing si'anicii 
from our merchant vessels, on tlio as- 
sumption th:it they were natlvi'S of 
Great Britain, and therefore liable at 
all times and indefeasibly to bo re- 
manded into lier service, wherever 
found. In the aide and carefully 
prepared manifesto ’ whereby G(*orgc 
IV., tlien Prince Regent, explained 
and justified the conduct of his (tov- 
eminent touching the matters in coii- 


^ Dated WesMTurfer, Jau. 9th, 1813. 
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troversy 'between it and our own, this 
doctrine is set forth as follows : 

“ The Order m OouncU of the 23d of June 
being uflReiully coininunicated in America, 
the Guvemincnt of the United States saw 
nothing in tlie repeal of tlie Orders which 
should, of itself, restore iioaco, unless Great 
liritain were prepared, in the first instance, 
substantially to relinquish the right of im- 
pressing her own seamen, when found on 
board American incrcliant ships. * * * 

“If America, by demanding this prelimi- 
nary concession, intends to deny the validity 
of that right, in that denial Great ilritain 
cannot acquiesce ; nor will she give counte- 
nance to such a pretension, hy Jiccediiig to 
its siisi)ension, much less to its abandon- 
ment, jus a basis on which to treat. * * * 

I’hc Brilisli (iovcriiinont lias never asserted 
any exclusive right, ns to the iiiipre>hiiieiit 
of 1 British sojimeii from American vessels, 
which it was not prepared to acknowledge 
as pertaining eipially to the (iovernment of 
the United States, with respect to American 
seamen when found on board liritish mer- 
chant ships. * * * 

“IJis Hoyal Jlighness can never admit 
tliat, in the exorcise of the undouhted, and, 
hitlierto, undispuWd, right of searching neu- 
tral vessels, in time of war, the iinpn.'ssmeiit 
ofllritish seamen, when found therein, can 
he deemed any violalioii of a neutrid ting. 
Keither can lie admit that the taking siicli 
seamefi from on hoard such vessels can he 
considered, by Jiuy neutral Stute. as a hostile 
ijicasure, or a jiisiifiable cause of war. 

“ Tliere is no right more clearly cstjihlisliod 
than the right, which a sovereign has to the 
allegiance of his subjects, more especially in 
time of war. Their allegiance is no optional 
duty, wliich they can decline at pleasure. 
It is a cjill wliieh they are hound to obey. 
It began with their birth, and can only ter- 
minate with their existence.” 

In tlie Queen’s Pretdaination of 
N'entrality between the United Statt*s 
and tlio Confederates, dated May 1 3tli, 
1801, there oceiirs this express and 
proper inhibition : 

And wc do liereby further warn all our 
loving subjects, and all persons whatsoever 
entitled to our protection, that, if any of 
them sliall presume, in contempt of this 
hoYjd I’roclamation, and of our high dis- 
pleasure, to do any mrts in derogation of 
their duty os'aubjoets of a neutral sovereign, 
in the said contest, or in violation or con- 
trnyention of the law of nations in that 
jiaif — as, for example and more es])ecinlly, 
by entering into the military service of cither 


of tho said contending parties as commis- 
sionwl or nou-coiiunissiontd utikers or sol- 
diers; or liy serving ns olluers, siiil..rs, or 
marines, on board any ship, or vosst l of war, 
or transport of or in the service of oil her of 
the said contending parties; or bv serving 
as ollicers, sailors, or marines, on Imanl jiiiy 
privateer bearing letters of imininc of or 
from eitJjer ot the. said efnitending partie.s; 
or by engaging to go, or going, to any place 
beyond the seas with intent, to eiili.'^t or en- 
gage in any such service; or bv pmeuring, 
or attempting to pro«*niv, within Her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions, iit. home or abroad, orliers 
to do .so; or by fitting out, arming, or eipiip- 
ping, any sliip or vessel, to be employed as 
a ship ol war, or privatiaT, fu* transport, hy 
either of the saiil contending thirties; or hy 
breaking, or endeavoring to break, any 
blockade lawfully and jictiially oslaldished 
by or on behalf of either of the saiil eoii- 
teiidiug parties; or Inj ctirriilinj oiiinrit, std- 
diers, arms, military st»)res or 

iiiatcrhds, or any article or jirtfcles coiisid- 
eretl ami deemed to he eontrahaml of war, 
according to the law or modern usage of 
nations, for the use or service of either of 
the said contending partie.s, all persons so 
otleiidiiig will incur and he liable to the 
several pcindties and peinil consciincin*es hy 
tho said statute, or hy the law of nations, in 
that behalf impo'icd or denounced. 

‘*Aml wo do herel>y declare that all our 
subjects and persons entitled to our ])rotec- 
lion. who may miseondiiet themselves in tho 
jiremises, will do so at their ]»eril and of 
their own wrong, and that they w ill in no- 
wise obtain any protection from ns against 
any liabihly or penal eonseipiem-es ; but w ill, 
on the ev>ntrary. incur our high displeasiiro 
hy such iiiiscoiiduct.” 

Now, tliore was no shadow of doubt 
that the Trent was coiiscdously, will- 
ingly, cniployod in carrying very im- 
portant olHeers and dispatelics for tlie 
Confederates; rendering them the 
greatest possible service, and one 
Avliieh could not safely he ctfected in 
vessels hearing their own Hair. It 
Wiis not at all the ease of disjiatchcs 
carried unconsciously, iiiiioceiilly, in 
the inihlic mails of mail steamers; 
but just such an interference to the 
prejudice of the one and the advan- 
tage of the other belligerent as Brit- 
ish (\>iirts of Admiralty had been 
accustomed to condemn; forfeiting 
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the vessel and cargo of the offender. 
Gr;eat Britain, however, would not see 
it in this light. Com. Wilkes’s act 
was an outrage — an insult — which 
must be promptly atoned for at the 
peril of war. Such was the purport of 
the Language held by a large majority 
of her publicists and journals ; and 
a peremptory demand was promptly 
made, through her Embassador, Lord 
Lyons, for the unconditional surren- 
der of Messrs. Mason and Slidell and 
their secretaries. France seconded 
and supported the requirement of 
Great Britain, in a considerate and 
courteous dis[)atch, wherein she justly 
claimed to have liitherto uniformly 
accorded with the United States in 
a liberal inter] )retation and generous 
assertion of the rights of neutrals in 
war. This demand of Great Bri- 
tain — to the great disappointment 
and chagrin of the Confederates, who 
confidently expected that war between 


the United States and England must 
speedily and certainly ensue — was 
complied with by our Government- 
Gov. Seward, in an able dispatch, 
basing that compliance more imme- 
diately on tlie failure of Capt. Wilkes 
to bring the Trent into port for ad- 
judication on the legality of his act, 
whereby ) 3r voyage had been tem- 
j)orarily a Tested and two of her 
passengen forcibly abstracted. 

And thus, at the close of the year 
1861, tlie imminent peril of war with 
that European Power most able to 
injure us, because of her iinineiise 
naval strength, as well as of tlie prox- 
imity of her American possessions, 
was wisely averted; thougli it w'as 
bitterly felt that her demand would 
at least have been more courteously 
and considerately made but for the 
gigantic war in which wo were al- 
ready inextricably involved by the 
Slaveholders’ liebclliou. 


XXXVTI. 

KENTUCKY. 


We have seen’ tliat Kentucky em- 
phatically, persistently, repeatedly, by 
overwhelming popular majorities, re- 
fused — alike before and after the for- 
mal inauguration of war by tlie Con- 
federate attack on Fort Sumter — to 
ally herself with the Rebellion, or to 
stand committed to any scheme look- 
ing to Disunion in whatever contin- 
gency. Her Democratic Governor 
and Legislature of 1860-61, wdth 
most of her leading Democratic, and 
many of her Whig, politicians, were, 
indeed, more or less cognizant of the 


Disunion conspiracy, and were more 
or less intimate and confidential witli 
its master-spirits. But they looked 
to very different ends. The Southi 
rons proper, of the school of Calliouii, 
lihett, Yancey, and Ruffin, regard- 
ing Disunion as a chief good under 
any and all circumstances, made its 
achievement the great object of their 
life-long endeavor, and regarded Shi- 
very ill the territories, fugitive slaves 
and their recovery,compromise8, John 
Brown raids, etc., only as conducive to 
or impeding its consummation ; while 
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the ‘ State-Tliglits’ apostles of the Bor- 
der-State school contemplated Seces- 
sion, and everything pertaining there- 
to, primarily, as means of perfecting 
and perpetuating the slaveholding 
ascendeiicy in the Union as it was. 
Hence, we have seen Gov. Magoffin* 
protest against the secession of South 
Carolina and the Cotton States, not 
as a treasonable repudiation of their 
constitutional duties, but as a chi- 
merical futility, and as a betrayal of 
the slaveholding Border States into 
the power of the ‘ Black Ilepubli(!ans.’ 

Kentucky, as we have shown,’ nine 
weeks after the reduction of Fort 
Sumter, gave an aggregate of 92,305 
votes for Union to 30,995 for Seces- 
sion candidates, in choosing, at a spe- 
cial election, her repfesentati.ves in 
the XXXVIItli Congress, while, as 
yet, no Federal soldier stood armed 
on lier soil, and while her Legislature, 
G(»vcriior, and most of his associate 
State officers, w’cre the Democratic 
coin])atriots of Breckinridge, Burnett, 
and Buckner. Only a single district 
eliH'ted a Secessionist, by foiir-sev- 
entlis of its total vote ; and he its old 
inenibcr, who had liitherto received 
far largc'r majorities, running as a 

’See pp. 340-41. ■ P. 40G. 

* Pollard, in his “Southern History,” fully ad- 
mits, while lie dcnoinuH-'s and deplores, the hos- 
tility of Kentucky to the Rebel cause — saying: 

“ It is not to be supposes! for a moment that, 
while the ]K>sition of l^ntucky, like that of Ma- 
ryland, was one of reproach, it is to mar the 
crf*dit due to that portion of the ]n*ople of each, 
who, in the fiKte of instant ditriculties, and at the 
expense of extraordinary sacrilices, repudiated 
tlio dts'ision of their States to ruiiiain under the 
F‘'deral Govornmeut, and expatriated thcin- 
selvcs that they might espouse the cause of lib- 
erty in the South. The honor duo such mer 
is, in fact, increased by the consideration lhal 
tlieir States remained in the Union, and com- 
pelled them to fily their homes, that they mighi 
ciTtify ilieir devotion to the South and her cause 
of indo])endence. Still, the justice of history 
bo maintained. The demonstrations of 
Sympathy with the South on the part of tho 
39 


UNION— HteNRT CLAY. GOO" 

Democrat, in a district where the 
Democratic party bad, since 1826, 
anifbrmly commanded overwlielm- 
ng majorities. That district, at the 
western extremity of the State, liem- 
med in l)etwecn West Tennessee, 
Soutliern Missouri, and that })ortion 
of Illinois widely known as ‘ Egypt,’ 
and traversed by the great Soutliern 
rivers Tennessee and Cumberland, 
had, in fact, for more than a quarter 
of a century, been alien from Ken- 
tucky in character and sympathies, 
as it proved itself in this case. Tho 
residue of the State elected only 
Unionists to Congress, by a popular 
majority of almost three to one. 

Iliis majority was very lu'arly 
maintained at her regular State elec- 
tion (August 5tli), when — Magoffin 
being still Governor, Buckner com- 
mander of the State Guard, and the 
local offices mainly held by ‘ State- 
Bights’ Di?mo(!rals, with the recent 
U nion rout and disaster at Bull Bun 
tending still further to unmask and 
develoj) all the latent treason in tlie 
State — a new Legislature was cho- 
sen, wherein Unionism of a very de- 
cided type predominated in tho pro- 
portion of nearly three to one.* 

States referred to— Maryland and Kentucky — 
considered either in proportion to what was 
offered tlio Lincoln Government by these States, 
or with Tcspoct to tho numbers of their ])0)Hila- 
tion, wore sirring and exceptional ; and although 
these dcinoustraiions on tho part of Kciilueky, 
from the groat and brilliant names associate 
with them, were perhaps oven more honorable 
and more ust?ful than the examples of .‘South- 
ern spirit offered hy Marylaml, it is umiuea- 
tionablv tlu»ugh painfully true, that the great 
body of the i) 0 <iple of Kentucky w’cro the active 
allies ot' Lincoln, and tho unnatural enemies of 
those united to them by lineage, blootl, and com- 
mon institutions.” 

Those who love and honor tho name of Henry 
Clay will thank tlie author of tho “ Southern 
History” for the following undesigned but richly 
merited homage to the character and influence 
of that great man: 

“ It is certainly defective logic, or, at best, an 
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A determined Union Legislature 
having thus been elected but not yet 
assembled, Gov. Magoffin, feeling tliat 
his time was short, and that any fur- 
tlier mischief to tlie Union cause at 
his hands must be done quickly, ad- 
dressed to tlic President of the Uni- 
ted States, by the hands of two 
‘Commissioners,’ the following cool 
epistle : 

‘‘Commonwealth op TCrntuokt, 

“Executive Dbpaistmkxt, Ekankfobt, 
“Aujfiist 10, 

“To Ilis Excellency, Arkaham Lincoln, 

Preaiduit of the (Tnited Siatea: 

“Sir: From the commencomcni of tlio 
unhappy liostilitics now jiLMidin^ in thi.s 
country, the jieople of Kentucky have indi- 
cated an earnest desire and purpose, as far 
as lay in their power, while maintain in^ 
their original political status, to do nothing 
by which to involve themselves in the w tr. 
Up to this time, they have succeeded in se- 
curing to themselves and to the State, peace 
and tranquillity as the fruits of the policy 
tliey adopted. My single olyect now is to 
promote the oontimianco of these blessings 
to the people of this State. 

** Until witiiiu a brief iieriod, the people 
of Kontiieky wore quiet and tramjuil, free 
from domestic strife, and undisturbed by in- 
ternal commotion. They liave resisted no 
law, rebelled against no authority, engaged 
in no revolution ; hut constantly proclaimed 
their firm determination to jiursue their 
jiCHcefiil avocations, earnestly hoping that 
their own soil woiihl ho spared the jiresenco 
of armed troops, and tliat. the scene of coii- 
fliet would be kept removed heyoml the bor- 
der of tlicir State. By tlius avoiding all 
occasions for tlie introdmdion of bodies of 
armed soldiers, ami ottering no provocation 
for the presence of military force, the people 
of Kentucky Iiave sincerely striven to jirc- 
servo in their State domestic peace, and 
avert the calamities of sanguinary engago- 
inerits. 

“ Itecently, a large body of soldiers have 
been enlisted in the United States Army, and 
collected in military camps in the central | 

inadequate cxYilaiiatinn, which attributes the sub- 
fiervieney of a portion of the people of Ken- 
tucky to the views of the Lincoln Goveriimeut 
to the iieriidy of a party or the adroitucss of its 
inanagemcnt. However powerful may be tlie 
machinery of party, it certainly has not tho power 
of belying ])iiVilie sentiment for any considerable 
length of lime. Tho persistent adhesion of a 


portion of Kentucky. This movement waa 
preceded by the active organization of com- 
panies, regiments, etc., consisting of men 
sworn into tlie United States service, under 
officers holding commissions from yourself. 
Ordnance, arms, munitions, and supplies of 
war, are being transported into the State, and 
placed in large quantities in tliese camps. Jn 
a word, an army is now being organized and 
quartered witJiin tho State, supplied with all 
tho appliances of war, without tho consent 
or advi(;o of tho authorities of the State, and 
w'ithoiit consultation with those most promi- 
nently known and recognized as loyal citi- 
zens. Tills movement now imperils that 
peace and tranquillity wliich, from the bo- 
ginning of out* present diificulties, have been 
tho paramount desire of this people, and 
which, up to this time, they have secured to 
tlie State. 

“Within Kentucky, there has boon, and 
is likely to he, no ooetision for the presence 
of military force. The people arc quief and 
tranquil, feeling no apfireheiisioii of any oc- 
casion arising to invoke protection from the 
Federal arm. They have asked that their 
territory be left free from militjiry occiipa- 
tlou, ami the present tranquillity of their 
coinmnnications Toft iininvadod by soldiers. 
They do not desire that Kentucky shall ho 
required to supply tho battle-field for the 
contending armies, or become the theater of 
the war. 

“Now, tlicreforo, ns Governor of tlio 
State of Kentucky, and in the name of 
tlie people I liave tho honor to represeiili, 
and with the single and earnest desire to 
avert from their peaceful bonu s the horrors 
of war, I urge the removal from the limits 
of Kentucky of the military force now or- 
ganized and in camp within tho State, if 
such action .us is horohy urged he |»r«»inprly 
taken, I firmly lielifve the peace of tiu* pco- 
t)le of Kentucky will be preserved, ami the 
horrors of a bloody war will be nverteil iVoui 
a people now peaceful and tranquil. 

“B. Magoffi.v.” ' 

The President, declining to ru(*cive 
Mtigofiiii’s Goiiimirisioncrs otherwise 
than as private citizens, returned tliis 
terse and ])uiigent reply to their nms- 
tcr’s request : 

largo portion of the Kentucky poojilo to tl>o 
Northern cause must be attributed to p(*r!TiMnent 
causes; and among these wore, first, an ussentiJi 
unsoundnoss on the Slavery question, umlcr 
infiuGri(x)s of the iieculiar philosophy <*f Henry 
Clay, who, like every great man, loft an impres 
upon his Stale, which it remained for future oven 
more than contemporary generations to attest 
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“ WAsniXGTON, D. 0., Aijff. 24, 18C1. 
“To his Excellency, 13. Magoffin, 

“ Goji^ernor of tihe Stale of Kenlnehy : 

“Sib: Your letter of the 19th iust., in 
which you ‘ urge the reniovul from the lim- 
its of Kentucky of the military force now 
organized and in camp within that State,’ is 
received. 

‘•J limy not possess full and ])rccisely ac- 
curate knowledge upon this subject; hut I 
believe it is true that tliere in «a military 
force in camp within Kentucky, acting' by 
aii'liority of the United States; which force 
is not very large, and is not now being aug- 
mented. 

1 also believe that some arms have been 
furnished to this force by the United States. 

“ 1 also believe that Ibis l\)rce consists ex- 
clusively of Kentuckians, having their camp 
in the immed’ate vicinity of their own homos, 
and not assailing or menacing any of the 
good peo]>lo of Kentucky. 

“ In all I have done in the promises, T 
have acted upon the urgent solicitation of 
many Kent tick ians, and in ju'cordarice with 
what I helieved, and still believe, to be the 
wish of a majority of all the Union-loving 
people of Kentucky, * 

“ While I have conversed on the .subject 
with many eminent nioii of Kentucky, in- 
cluding a large mujority of her moiniicrs of 
Congress, I do not remeniber that any one 
of tliem, or any other person, except your 
Excellency and tlie bearers of your Excel- 
lency’s letter, li.as urged mo to remove the 
military forec from Kentucky or to disband 
it. One other very worthy citizen of Ken- 
tucky tUd solicit mo to have t he aiigmoiiting 
of the force suspended for n time. 

‘•Taking all the means witJiiii my reach 
to form a jinlg-nciit, I do not believe it is the 
popular wish of Kentucky tliat tlio force 
sludl bo removed beyond her limits; and, 
with ibis impression, 1 must rospcctfully do- 
cliiie to remove it. 

“1 most cordially sympathize with your 
Excellency in the wish to pre.serve the peace 
of lay own native State, Kentucky; hut it is 
with regr**t I search for and cannot liiul, in 
your not very sliort letter, any declaration or 
intimation that you entertain any desire for 
IJie preservation of tlio Federal rnion. 

“Abr.viiam Lincoln.” 

The Legislature convened Septem- 
her 3dj but was not fully organized 
till the 5tli, when Magoffin submit- 
ted a Message btised on the assump- 
tion of Kentucky’s proper and per- 
fect neutrality between the belliger- 
ents Korth and South of her ; com- 


plaining that she had suffered in her 
commerce and property from the acts 
of either; but more especially that a 
Federal force bad recently been or- 
ganized and encamped in the heart 
of that State without the permission 
of her lawful authorities — (Beriali 
Magoffin, to wit ;) wliereiipon he pro- 
posed to so amend an act of the late 
Legislature as to enaide the Military 
Board to borrow moniiy for the pur- 
chase of arms and nniuitions for the 
defense of the State, etc., etc. lie 
desired the Legislature autliorita- 
tively to rccpiest all Military organi- 
zations within the State, not 'under 
her authority, to be disbanded forth- 
with ; and complained of the intro- 
duction of arms by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and their dif^tribiition among 
private citizens, wdiich —considering 
tliat tlic incipient Kebels obtained a 
large proportion thereof, and in due 
time carried them off to the camps of 
the Sccessiou forces — was unreasona- 
ble. On the main question at issue, 
he said : 

“ Kentucky has meant to aw.*iit the ox- 
luiustiiig of all civil remedies before she Avill 
reconsider ihe ijuestion of assuming new ex- 
termd relations; hut I have never under- 
stood that, they will tamely submit uncon- 
ditionally to the aggressions of the North; 
that they renounce their sym])athy with tho 
people of her aggrieved sister States ; nor 
‘ at they will approve of a war to subjugate 
the Soutli. Still can 1 not construe any of 
their votes as meaning that they will prose- 
ute a eoirfivc Avar against their Southern 
brethren. They meant only that they iLive 
still some hope of the rest-oration and ])er- 
petuatioii of tlio rnion ; and, until that hope 
is blasted, they will not alter their existing 
relations, 'fheir linal dem’sion Avill be law 
to me; and I will execute every constitu- 
tional act of their representatives ns vigi- 
antly ami faithfully as though it originated 
kvith myself.” 

These fair words elicited no sympa- 
tlietic response from the Legislature, 
fresli from the people, and imbued with 
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tlieir sentiments. On the contrary, 
the House, six days thereafter, re- 
solved — 71 to 26 — that the Governor 
he directed to order by proclamation 
the Confederate troops encamped on 
the soil of that State to <?reamp im- 
mediately. An attemjit so to amend 
the resolution as to recpiire all Union 
as well as Disunion forces to quit the 
State, was decidedly voted down ; and 
the two Houses united in passing, by 
overwhelming votes, the following : 

Tliftt Kentucky’s peace and 
neutrality luivo been wantonly violated, her 
soil has been invaded, and the rigiits oHior 
citizens liavc been grossly infringed, by the 
eo-callod SouThern Confederate forces. This 
has been done witln>ut cause: tlieroforo, 

“7/d it enartctl In/ the (hnernl Aftsrmlily 
of the CommonitenJth of Kent neh/^ 'rbattlie 
Governor be reciuosted to eall out the mili- 
tary force of the IState to expel and drive out 
the invaders. 

IleHoU'ed^ Tliat tbo United States be in- 
voked to give that aid and assistajjcc, that 
protection against invasion, wliicli is guar- 
anteed to eaeli one of the States by the -Irtb 
section of the 4th article of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Jiexolmf, That Geii. Robert Anderson 
1 ) 0 , and ho is lieivby, requested to enter im- 
mediately upon tbo aetive diseljurgo of his 
duties in tliis military district. 

“ ResoUed^ That wo appeal to the people 
of Kentucky, by the ties of patriotism and 
honor, by tlio ties of common interest and 
common defense, by tlie remembrances of 
tl)o p.ast, and by the !io])Cs of fulure National 
existence, to assist in expelling and driving 
out tlie wanton invaders of our peace an<l 
neutrality, the lawless iiivaders of our soil.” 

Tliese resolves were adopted— in 

“(lOV. Magofliu cf)mmunicatcd to the Legisla- 
ture, Sept. 0th, a message to liini from the four 
Commissioners of the (lovcrnjjr of Tennessee, in 
explanation of tiie reason why the Coufoderates 
liad not been withdrawn from Kentucky, from 
■which the following is an extract : 

“The undersigned 3 rsterday received a verbal 
message, throiiglia Messenger, from Gov. Harris. 
The message was, that ' Jov. Harris had, by telo- 
rapliic dispatch, reciuested Gon. Polk to with- 
raw the Confederate troops from Kentucky, and 
that Gen. Polk had declined to do so ; that Gov. 
Harris tiieu telegraphed to Sceretaiy Walker, at 


the House by 68 to 26« and in tbe 
Senate by 26 to 8. 

Magoffin promptly vetoed them. 
Tlie Legislature as promptly passed 
them over liis veto by ovenvhelming 
majorities. Gen. Grant, commanding 
at Cairo, had already telegraphed to 
the Legislature, Sept. 6tli, that West- 
ern Kentucky liad been invaded 
by a large Rebel force, who were then 
liolding and fortifying strong posi- 
tions on the east bank of the Missis- 
Bi])pi at Hickman and Clialk Bluffs. 
The Legislature referred this dis 2 )atcli 
toa'Sj^ccial Committee, which tele- 
graphed thereupon to Gov. Harris, of 
Tennessee, who thus responded : 

“ The Coiifcdenitc troops that hindod at 
Hickman last night did so without my 
knowledge or consent ; and, I am confident, 
also without the consent of the President. 
I have telegraphed Presiibmt Davis, request- 
ing their iimiiediuto withdrawal.” ^ 

Gen. Grant did not boo lit to de- 
pend on tlie fair 2 )roniiscs of Gov. 
Harris, nor the amenity of Gen. 
Bishop Leonidas Polk, nor yet of 
President Davis, for the safety of his 
de 2 )artmeiit, but occupied, ncxtiiiorn- 
iiig, Padueali, on the south bank of 
the Ohio, near the mouth of the Ten- 
nessee, with two regiments and a bat- 
tery, tinding Rebel flags flying over 
many of the buildings in that little 
city, in anticipation of the si)ecdy aj)- 
jfearaiico of a Coiifedcrato force, re- 

lliclunond, nHiuesting that Gen. Polk be ord«'rcd 
to withdraw his truups from Kentucky; and that 
such order was issued from the War Deparlnieat 
of the Confederacy; that Gen. I*oIk replied to 
the War J)epjirlment that the retention of tlio 
post was n military necessity, and that the re- 
tiring from it would be attended by the loss of 
many lives. Tliis embraces tbo message re- 
ceived. 

“ The messenger, it is tnio, in conversation, 
said that ho had heard In Nashville that Secre- 
tary Walker had sent a disjiateh to Gen. Buck- 
ner, giving Gen. Polk a discretion to hold to or 
withraw from the occupation of the post in Ken- 
tucky.” 
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ported 3,800 strong, and but sixteen 
miles distant, lie found there large 
quantities of prex)ared rations and of 
leather for the expected Rebel army, 
and put them to a better use. In his 
j>roclaination, thereupon issued, he 
said : 

“ I have como amonpf yon not ns an enemy, 
but as your fellow-citizen ; not to nialtreat 
or annoy yon, but to respect ami cnfiirce the 
ripbts of all loyal citizens. An eiiciny, in 
rebellion against our common Covernmenf, 
lias taken possession of and planto<l liis guns 
on the soil of Kcntu(!ky, and fired upon yon. 
Columbus and Hickman arc in bis bands. 
He is moving u])on your city. I am here to 
defend youag;iiiist tliis enemy; to assist the 
nnthority and sovereignty of ypur (loA’ern- 
incnt. 1 have notliiiig to do with o]>inions, 
and sliall deal only with armed Kebellion 
and its aiders and abettors. Yon can piir- 
ene yonr usual avocations w itbout fe.nr. The 
strong arm of tbo Ciovernment is here, to 
protect iU friends and punish its enemies. 
Wlienover it is inanitcst that you are al)lo to 
defeiid yourselves, inairitaiii tbo autbority of 
the (lovcrnmeiit, and [iroleet tbo rights of 
loyal citizens, I sliall withdraw tbo forces 
under my command. U. S. Gkant, 

“ Brig. General Commanding.” 

Bi.dlop Polk had not thou occupied 
Colunihiis, Jis Geii. Grunt siqq^osed; 
but lie did so next day, with a force 
of toil reginieiits, mx batteries, and 
til ree battalioi is < )f (;a valry. Of course, 
the promise of Gov. Harris tliat he 
should be Avith drawn Avas not fullilled, 
and the fact that Grant had now 

“Zolllcofrer tolegraphwl, Sept. 1-Uli, to Ma- 
godin .ns follows: 

“ Tlie safely of Tennoasoo requiring, I occupy 
the mountain passes at Cumberlaini, and the 
three long mountains in Kentucky. For weeks, 
I have known that the Federal commander at 
Hoskins's Cross-Roads was tlireatciiiiig tho in- 
vasion of East Tennessee, and ruthlessly urging 
oiir people to destroy our own road and bricigos. 
I ])ostpoiied this precautionary movement until 
the despotic Government at Wasliington, refus- 
ing to recognize tlio neutrality of Kontueky, had 
established formidable c:irnps in flie center and 
other parts of the State, with the view, first, to 
sifi^jugato your gallant State, and then ourselves. 
Tennessee feels, and has ever felt, toward Ken- 
tucky as a twin-sister; their people are as one 
people in kindred, sympathy, valor, and patriot- 


crossed the Ohio was made an excuse 
for this invasion. In other Avords: 
the X)eople of Kentucky, through 
their then freshly (jhosen Legislature, 
having decided to remain in and be 
loyal to the Union, the Confederates 
regarded this as justifying them in 
seizing any portion of that State of 
which they should deem the occu- 
jiancy advantageous to their cause; 
and, in fact, Gen. Zollicoffer," com- 
manding their forces in East Tennes- 
see, had already ociuipied Cumber- 
land Gax>, and advanced through that 
])ass into Kentucky, at least so early 
as the otli ; though no pretense of 
IVdt?ral invasion, accomplished or 
meditated, was, in that quarter, justi- 
lied. Rut East Tennessee was earn- 
estly and nncliangoably loyal to the 
Union — had so A'oted by more than 
two to one at the recent State Elec- 
tion; and it had become necessary 
to surround her Avilh Confederate 
camx)s, and cut her off from all com- 
munication with the loyal States, to 
pirevent a general uprising of her 
hardy nioimtaineers in defi^isc of the 
cause they loved. 

Gen. Robert Anderson assumed 
command, at Louisville, of the De- 
Xiartmeiit of Kentucky, Sept. 20th; 
and the organization of Union volun- 

isni. W(‘ li.'ivt; fc/it, and si ill fuel, a religious 
res])P(;L for Kentucky's iicMitruJity. We will re- 
fjpeet it .MS long as our salV.-ty will permit. Tf tho 
Federal foreo will now withdraw from their 
ni<Mi:H*ing pf)siti()n, lh(! force under my command 
shall iiumediiilcly bo witbdrawu.” 

“Tho despotic Government .‘it Washington” 
couM h.irdly, with re.'ison, be blamod for refusing 
to recognize tho neutrality of Kentucky, wlien 
Kentucky herself did tliat very thing with u de- 
cision and onipha.sis quite equal to those evinced 
in Prcsidi-nt Lincoln's reply to Magoffin. Zolli- 
cofler’s “ religious resp(?ct,” tliercfore, was paid 
to something exceedingly convenient to his 
cause, but which, if it ever had been, no longer 
existed. 
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teers was thenceforth actively pro- 
moted. Oil the 25th, a hill calling 
out 40,000 volunteers for the defense 
of the State and Union passed the 
House by a vote of 67 to 13 ; the 
Senate concurring by a vote of 21 to 
5. On that day, the Senate, by 1 6 
to 10, passed a bill providing that 
any and every Kentuckian who shall 
have voluntarily joined the Kehel 
force invading the State, shall be in- 
capable of inheriting any property in 
Kentucky, unless ho shall return to 
his allegiance within sixty days ; and, 
on the next day, the House Judiciary 
Committee, having reported that, in 
its judgment, Congress had not tran- 
ficended its ]>owei-s in imposing taxes 
for the preservation of the Union, 
was discharged from further consider- 
ation of the sulject hy a vote of 67 
to 13 ; and the Senate concurred 
withont a division. 

On the 16th, Z«»llicoffer advanced 
to Barboiirsville, Ky., capturing tlio 
camp of a regiment of Kentucky 
Unionists, wdio lied at his approach. 

The changed attitude and deter- 
mined purpose of Kentucky encour- 
aged the Federal Government to 
take some decided stejis in defense 
of its own cxistem^e. Ex-Gov. More- 
head,^ a most inveterate traitor, was 
arrested at his residence near Louis- 
ville, and taken thence to Fort La- 
fayette, in New York harbor, where- 
in lie was long confined, and whence 
he should not have been released. 
Warned hy this blow, ex- Vice-Presi- 
dent John C. Breckinridge, Hon. 
Wm. Preston, late Minister to Spain, 

’ Charles S. Morolitacl, formerly a Whig rep- 
resentative in CongvesM from the Lexington dis- 
trict, afterward ‘ American’ Governor of tlio State 
from 1855 to 1859, was originally a Unionist of 
the Henry Clay school; but, liaving bccomo 
largely interested in slaves and cotton-growing 


Tliomas B. Monroe, sr., U. S. Dis- 
trict Judge, Thomas B. Monroe, jr., 
Secretary of State, Col. Humphrey 
Marshall, late ‘American’ member of 
Congress, Col. George W. Johnson, 
Capt. John Morgan, and several 
other prominent traitors, escaped 
about this time to the Rebel camps 
in Southern Kentucky, and passed 
thence into Tennessee or Virginia, 
where they openly gave in tlieir ad- 
hesion to the Soiitlierii Confederacy. 
Judge Monroe formally renoimced 
liis office and liis allegiance, and was 
adopted a citizen of the Confederacy 
in open court at Nashville, October 
3d. Breckinridge and Humphrey 
IMai’shall were promi>tly made Con- 
federal c Brigadier-Cienerals. 

Zollicoffcr, on entering Kentucky, 
issued an order promising that no 
citizen of that State should be mo- 
lested in person or ])roperty unless 
found in arms for the Union, or 
somehow giving aid and comfort to 
the National cause. Of course, this 
did not save active Unionists from 
seizure, abuse, and continoment, nor 
the pigs, ft)wls, cattle, etc., whether 
of Unionists or Con federates, from 
wholesale confiscation by his loosedy 
organized and UTulis(*.iplincd banditti, 
who swept over the poor and thinly 
settled mountainous region wliercin 
the Cumberland and Kentucky riv- 
ers have their sounjes, devouring and 
destroying all before tliem. 

Mr. Breckinridge, on finding him- 
self safely within the Confederate 
lines, issued an elaborate and bitter 
Address, announcing bis resignatitni 

in Miasissippi, was now and evorraore a devotM 
of tli(? Slave Power — Whence a Disuuioiiist. 
boro an active and baleful part in the Poace Con- 
fcrouco of Fobruarj’', 18<J1 ; and was tbeneeforth, 
though professing moderation, fully in tho coun' 
sels of tho Secessionists. 
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of Ilia seat in tlie Senate, and tlic disso- 1 
lution of the Union ; demonstrating, 
after Ilia fashion, the unconstitution- 
ality of struggling to uxdiold the Con- 
stitution ; the atrocity of tlie despo- 
tism wliich had A'entured to airest a 
few of tlie many traitors a(;tively at 
work to subvert the National Gov- 
ernment; and charging the Legisla- 
ture of his State with “ Avoefiil sub- 
serviency to every demand of Fede- 
ral despotism and woeful neglect of 
every right of the Ivciituciky citizen,” 
etc., etc. Here is a specimen of his 
rhetoric : 

“I would speak of these tliinps with the 
siiiiplo solemnity wliieh their iiuijriiitnde <le- 
innmls; yet it is ditlieult t<i restrain the ex- 
pression of ajust indignation while wc smart 
under vSiich enormities. Mr. JJneoln has 
thousands of sohlicrs on our soil, nearly all 
from the North, and most of them foreign- 
ers. whom he omjdoys as his instruments to 
dt» tliose thinjjs. Put few Kontuekians have 
enlisted under his standard ; lor we are not 
yet aceustorned to Ids ijoculiar form of lib- 
erty. 

r will not jiursuc the disj^raoeful snhjeet. 
lias Keiitueky pa.ssed out of the control of 
lier own f»eople? Shall hirelings of the pen, 
recently imported from the North, sittiiijr in 
{'rand security at the C\*i[iital, force puhlie 
ojiinion to approve these usurpations and 
])oint out victims? Shall Mr. Lincoln, 
throne'll Ids rjennan mercenaries, impri-on 
or exile the cliildivn of the men who laid 
the foundations of the runmion wealth, and 
compel our noble people to exhaust them- 
selves ill fui'ni.sliin{r the money to destroy 
their own freedom? Never, while Ken- 
tucky remains the Kentucky of old! — never, 
while thoii.sands of her {'allaiit sons have the 
will and the nerve to make the State sing to 
tlie music of their riiles!” 

It is clear that Mr. Breckinridge, 
in liis exodus from Kentucky, had per- 
petrated a serious blunder. As a de- 
clairner in the Senate, in chorus with 
Vallandigliam, Voorliees, and May, 
he was worth far more to the Con- 
federacy than as a Brigadier in its 
military service ; and even the elec- 
tion of Garret Davis in his stead did 


not fully comx>ciisate the Bebellion 
for the loss of its boldest and most 
unscruxiulous chamx)ion in the Fed- 
eral Congress. 

Gen. W. T. Shemian, early in Oc- 
tober, succeeded Gen. Anderson in 
command of the district of Kentucky. 
1 ho Tlebels, with an art which they 
had already brouglit to perfection, 
imposed on him, witli success, as oti 
Gen. McCUellaii and other of our 
commanders, a most exaggerated no- 
tion of the amount of their forces ; so ■ 
that, when Kentucky might easily 
have been cleared of armed foes by a 
concerted and resolute advance, Sher- 
man Avas telegrajiliing furiously to 
tlic War l)cx>artmcut for large rcen- 
forcemonts; and, wlieu visited at 
Louisville, on the ISih, by Secretary 
Cameron and Adjt.-Gen. Tliomas, he 
gravely infonned them that he should 
need 200,000 men to recover and hold 
Kentucky ; when, in fact, there were 
not 40,000 Jtebels in arms within tho 
limits of that State. 

Bollard, writing of the early part 
of November, says : 

“ Pospitc tlie victory of Iklinont, our sit- 
mitiun in Kentucky was one of extrcnio 
wo.'ikiiess, .Mild entirely ;it (lie mercy of tlie 
enemy, if he Ji;nl not been impost il upon 
by false representations of tlic number of 
our forces at Howling (ireeu. 

* * * “About the middle of Sei)tenii>cr, 
(ien. Hnckner advanced, with a siii.-dl force 
of about 4,tMK) men, wbicli was ineroased, by 
the 15th of October, to Oi.OiH); and, tlioiigb 
other accessions of force were received, it 
continned at about the same strength until 
the end of November, measles and otlier «lis- 
eases keeping down the etteetive force. The 
enemy's force then was reported to the War 
Deiiartment at 50,000 ; and an advance wtis 
impossible.” 

The Unionists of south-eastern Ken- 
tiicky were mustering and organizing 
under Col. Garrard at a point known 
as Camp Wild-Cat, when Zollicoffer 
advanced (Oct. 20th) with seven re- 
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giments and a light battery, to attack 
and disperse them. Gen. Schoepf, 
who had just reached the camp, as- 
sumed command of tho Union forces 
prior to the attack, wliich was made 
on the morning of the 21st. The 
Rebels were superior in numbers; 
but tho Unionists had a strong posi- 
tion, and very easily beat olf their 
assailants, who made two attacks to 
no })urpose, and were repulsed and 
driven away without serious loss on 
either side. 

A considerable Rebel force, under 
Col. John S. Williams, having been 
collected at riketon, the capital of 
Pike, the easternmost county of Ken- 
tucky, at the head of the Big Sandy, 
Gen. Wm. Kelson, commanding the 
Union forces in Eastern Kentucky, 
started from Preston burg, Kov. 8 th, 
in quest of them. Having not less 
than 3,000 men, while Williams re- 
ports his full strength at 1,010, Kel- 
son liad, at 11 o’clock, a. m., of the 
7th, dispatched Col. J. W. Sill, of the 
33d Ohio, with nearly half his force, 
to gain the rear of Piketon by a cir- 
cuitous route tlirough that i’ngg<?d, 
almost roadless region, so as to inclose 
the Rebels between two fires, and 
compel their surrender. It was first 
telegraphed that this movement had 
proved a perfect success; but Wil- 
liams, who seems to have been thor- 
oughly posted throughout, retarded 
Kelson’s direct advance by smart, 
judicious skirmishing in the positions 
assuring him the greatest advantage, 
while he hurried off the cattle and 
other spoils industriously collected 
from that poor, thinly-settled region, 
on the road ii> Pound Gap, whither 
he retreated on the 0th — ^liis rear- 
guard of 400 leaving Piketon just as 
Kelson was entering it. The loss of 


eitlier party in this affair was incon- 
siderable — ^not over 100 — but the 
conduct of our soldiers was faultless, 
and their patient endurance of fa- 
tigue, exposure, and privation, most 
commendable. Williams — who ap- 
pears to have admirably timed and 
managed his retreat — reported his 
force stronger at Pound Gap on the 
13th than it was at Piketon on the 8th. 

The heroic Unionists of East Ten- 
nessee, who had anxiously expected 
and awaited the arrival of a Union 
force since the opening of the strug- 
gle, WTre led to Ixslievc, after our 
successes at Camp Wild-Cat and other 
points, that its appearance would not 
much longer be delayed. Many of 
them stole through the woods and 
over the mountains to join it and 
hasten its marcih; Mhilo many of 
those who remained at home con- 
spired to burn tho more imj)ortant 
railroad bridg(»s throughout their sec- 
tion, in order to preclude the arrival 
of reenforcements to their Rebel op- 
pressors during the struggle sup])osed 
to he just at hand. They siiceeed(‘d 
in burning tliree or four, hut tailed 
with regard to others; aii<l all of 
them who were ea])tu red hy the Reb- 
els while engaged in or escaping from 
these atteiiq)ts were j)romptly con- 
signed to ail ignominious death. 

The hopes of the loyal Tennesseans 
were strangely and utterly blasted. 
Gen. 8(;hoepf, in command of oiir 
army which, after the re]>ulsc of the 
Rebel attack on Camp Wild-C.^at, eon- 
fronted Zollicoffer, after advaiudnj? 
two or tliree days in the direction of 
Cumberland Gap, was induced, hy a 
favorite stratagem of the Rebels, to 
believe that an overwhelming Con- 
federate force was advancing on lus 



KENTUCKY TAKEN IN I 

right flank from Bowling Green, and ! 
about to pounce upon and annihilate 
him. There was not a shadow of 
foundation for this story : the Bcbels 
at Bowling Green were glad enongli 
to keep still, and not expose their 
weakness,, knowing well that Sher- 
man might and W’ould liave crushed 
them, had he been aware of it ; yet, 
without waiting to verify this absurd 
report, Gen. Sclioepf faced about and 
raced tvro days toward the Ohio, as 
if for dear life, strewing tlic road 
with wrecked wagons, dea<l horses, 
baggage, etc., and leaving East Ten- 
nessee to her fate. The bitter disap- 
pointment and agony of her gallant 
sons ill his army, who but now con- 
fidently supposed themselves about 
to see the old flag flo«ating in triumph 
from the sjnres of Knoxville and 
Jonesvillo, can but faintly be realized. 

On the 18th of November, the 
Kentucky Secessionists held a Con- 
vention at Russellville, in the south- 
ernmost of her counties, behind their 
principal camp at Bowling Green, 
and organized what tliey termed a 
‘ Provisional’ Governmont — perhaps 
from their inability to make any pro- 
vision for its support. Geo. AV. J ohn- 
Bon, of Scott county, Wt'is here chosen 
Governor;® the party having ha<l 
enough of popular elections, in which 
they never had any success nor made 
a respectable figure. They chose, 
likewise, a ‘‘Legislative Council,” 
which they clothed with ample pow- 

".Tohnnon beings killed in the buttle at Shiloh 
next Spring:, he was somehow aueeeedeil in his 
shadowy Govomorsbip by Richard Hawes — 
weak old man who, some q\iurier of a century 
before, had twice reprosented, as a Whig, the 
Lexington district in Congress. 

* So annouiioed next moniing in Th^ Norfolk 
^y-Book. 
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ers; and this Council proceeded to 
appoint Commissioners to negotiate 
for the admission of Kentucky into 
the Southern Confederacy ! No cav- 
ils as to the authority of these gen- 
tlemen to speak for Kentucky were 
raised at Iticlimorid ; and, on tlie 
Kith of Dec^ember, The Loulmllle 
Courier (now issued at Nashville) 
gravely announced that said Council 
had this day chosen a lull delegation 
to the Confederate Congres.-, com- 
])osed as follows: 

Henry C. Ibirriett, GeertreW. Ewing, 
John Tluuiiaa, Dr. 1). E. White, 

TImiiiius L. lJurnett, .hiliii M. Elliott, 

S. 11. Ford, Thomas H. Monroe, 

Thomas Ji. Jolmson (icMirgc H. Hodge. 

How it happened that two of tliese 
persons — Messrs. Henry V. Ihirnctt 
and I'homas B. Monroe — were, that 
ame day, sworn in as JSejniifo/\s'^ from 
Tventneky at Tiichinond, it is not easy 
to understand ; hut it is of no conse- 
quence. TJicy liad prohahiy been 
appointed, siiveral days before, by 
‘Governor’ Johnson. Suffice it that, 
since then, Kentucky has been regu- 
larly rciiresented in tlic Confederate 
Congress, though no jiopular el(*ction 
thereto was CA’cr held on lier soil, and 
no shadow of consent ever given by 
her to such delegation of ]>o\ver. Of 
late, her rei)resentativcs in that Con- 
gress have been chosen by tlie Ken- 
tuckians serving in the Kebel armies; 
which, though not very ngular, 
seems straightforward and business- 
like. They represent bayonets; let 
them be chosen accordingly.’® 

” The LouiauiUe Journal of Oct. 12th, sharply 
said: 

“Hundreds of those exceedingly sensitive 
Kentuckians, who so eloquently pr(K*laiiiicd ihat 
they co\ild uovor take up arms agjdnsttlic South- 
cni" States, inasmueh as those Slates were Ken- 
tucky’s sisters, have now taken up arms for the 
conquest of Kentucky hcrselfl Id ii’t that enough 
to mako the devil laugh?” 
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THE POTOMAC— BALL’S 

Till? disaster at Bull Eun, and the 
amazing imbecility betrayed in al- 
lowing several of tlio regiments there 
routed to conti line their panic-stricken, 
disorderly fliglit over tlie bridges into 
Wasliington, whence many soldiers, 
and even oflScers, dispersed to their 
respective homes, had dispelled all 
lingering illusions as to the capacity 
of Gen. Scott for the conduct of 
a great war. Though it was still 
deemed a military necessity to exm- 
ceal the failure of his fac.ultics, to ex- 
cuse his blunders, and even, in some 
instances, to eulogize his abilities as 
well as magnity his servi(;es, the ur- 
gent, imperative need of rejdacing 
him by a younger and more vigorous 
commander was felt by every intel- 
ligent Unionist. It was he, Winfield 
Scott, and none otlier, who liad pre- 
cipitated a third of our forces, on or 
near the line of the Potomac, into a 
decisive conflict with seven-eighths of 
the Eebel strength in Virginia, in 
defiance of every dictate of prudence 
and of common sense. Neither the 
President, nor the Secretary of War, 
nor Gen. McDowell, nor the maligned 
and detested Eadicals — who were nat- 
urally anxious that our 75,000 three- 

* Gen. Scott, in commenting on Gon. Patter- 
Bon^a testimony in a deliberately written state- 
ment, made to tlio Committee on the Conduct of 
tlie War, says: 

“As connected with this subject, I hope I 
may bo permitted to notice the cliarge made 
against me, on the fl(ior of Congress, that 1 did 
not stop Brig. Gon. McDowell's movement upon 
Manassas Junction after I had been informed of 


BLUFF— DEANESVILLE, 

months’ men should not be disbanded 
and sent home without having been 
of the least t>ositivc service-^had ever 
desired or expected any such conflict 
as this. It was Gen. Scott who had 
given the orders under which Gen. 
McDowell advanced and fought on 
Sunday, the 21st of July. Gen. 
Cameron, the Secretary of War, who 
was at Coiitervillo during the pre- 
ceding day, saw plainly that our re- 
giments at the front \vere not so many 
as thc^y sliould he, and returned lias- 
tily that evening to Washington to 
procure a countermand of the order 
for battle ; but arrived too late to see 
Gen. Scott and obtain it. Badly as 
Patterson liad behaved, lie had re- 
ported, on the ISth, by telegraph to 
Scott, bis flank nunxuneiit to Charles- 
town ; wliich, any one could see, left 
Gen. Johnston at perfect liberty to 
hasten, with all his available force, 
to the aid of Beauregard at Manassjis. 
And, on the 20th — the day before 
Bull Eun — ho had tclegraplied to 
Scott that Johnston had actually de- 
parted on that errand.* Though Gen. 
Scott remained nominally in chief 
command until the last day of Octo- 
ber, he was practically superseded 

the roOnforoement sent thither from Winehoster, 
though urged to do so l»y one or more members 
of the Cabinet. Now, it was, at the reception of 
that news, too late to call oft* the troops from the 
attack; and, beside, though opposed to the move- 
ment at first, wo had all become animated and 
sanguine of succesa, and it is not true that T was 
urg^ by anybody in authority to atop the 
tack; which was commenced as early, I tbinkr 
as the 18th of July." 



GEU. MoOLELLAN IN COMMAND AT WASHINGTON. 


fortTiwitTa "by the foTmation of a new 
military department of Washington 
and of north-eastern Virginia, which 
Geii. George B. McClellan was siiin- 
moned, by telegraph, from that of 
Western Virginia to preside over. 
This change was officially announced 
oil the 25tli of July; on which day 
Gen. McClellan arrived at Philadel- 
phia, and Ahcre received a most en- 
thusiastic ovation. .1 le pro<joeded next 
morning to Wasliington. 

Gen. McClellan found the army 
intrusted with the defense of the 
capital reduced, by defeat, desertions, 
and the mustering out of most of the 
three-months’ men, to 50,000 infantry, 
1,000 cavalry, and 050 artillery, with 
30 field-guns. The city was jiro- 
tected, on the Virginia side of the 
Potomac, by hastily-constructed but 
substantial earthworks, on which 
some heavy guns were mounted. 
But, if the Rebels had chosen to ford 
the Potomac a few miles above, either 
Washington or Baltimore lay at their 
mercy, provided they could defeat 
this army in the o])cn field. They 
did not, however, see fit to risk so 
bold a movement; thongli military 
critics believe that, for the two weeks 
succeeding their victory at Bull Run, 
it might have been attempted with 
reasonable prospect of success. They 
could probably have thrown across 
the river a force nearly or quite equal 
in numbers to that whicli defended 
Wasliington, wlicreof at least 5,000 
Would necessarily have been retained 
in the earthworks on the Virginia 
side ; while the prestige of their re- 
cent victory, and tlie consequent de- 
nioralization of our troops, secured to 
the Rebels decided advantages, which 

•July 30th, 1861. "Aug. 4th. 


each succeeding week was morally cer- 
tain to diminish. They did not, how- 
ever, attempt to cross the Potomac in 
force, nor even to provoke another 
battle on its south bauk ; but, having 
advaiKicd their lines, soon after their 
victory, to Munsem’s Hill, a few miles 
from Alexandria, tliey only remained 
there until a night attack had been 
planned on our side ; when, promptly 
forewarned hy traitors, tliey luistily 
Avithdrew to Pairtax. It does not 
ap])ear that the main body of their 
army ever deliberately took position 
this side of Centerville. 

Gen. lleClcllaii commenced* by 
ordering the otlicers and men of his 
army out of Washington, where too 
many, especially of the former, had 
hitherto been indulged in idling away 
their time, to tlie negleet of tlieir du- 
ties and the damage of tlieir morals. 
Col. Andrew Porter, of the Ifith re- 
gulars, was aj)]>ointed Provost Mar- 
shal to carry this ord(;r into effect. 
The organization of the Army into 
brigades was soon afterward * efiected ; 
and th(?se brigades Avere ultimately * 
formed into divisions. But the form- 
ation of army corj^s Avas, for some rea- 
son, postponed and delayed, until 
finally it Avas ])eremptorily directed 
by the President. 

Meantime, the ]iatient, loyal, earn- 
est North, soon rcci»vering from the 
sho<‘k of its astounding discomfiture, 
had been soberly but resolutely rais- 
ing new regiments and new batteries 
tor a more determined and more cii- 
ergeti(i ]>rosecntion of the struggle 
forced upon it by shweliohling treason. 
EA'ery State, county, and township, 
addressed itself zealously to the Avork 
of recruiting and equipping: so that, 

* Oct. 16th. ‘ March Stli, 1862. 
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by tlie middle * of October, Gen. Mc- 
Clellan found himself at the head of 
fully 150,000 men — an army superior 
in niiiiibcrB, in intelligence, and in 
the essential quality of its material, 
to any ev^er led into battle by Napo- 
leon, and by far the largest and most 
effective wliieli had ever been seen 
on tills continent. It was not only 
far better drilled and fitted for ser- 
vice than that with which Gen. Mc- 
Dowell had advanced to Ccnter\rilie 
and Bull liun, but it was better con- 
stituted, in that its members — ^not 
one of them a conscjript — had enlisted 
for a term of years, after all sixty-day 
hallucinations had been dispelled, and 
with a full knowledge that they were 
to encounter the hardships, the perils 
and the privations of protracted and 
inexorable war. 

Gen. McClellan held his first grand 
parade at the close of September, 
W'hcn 70,00() men of all arms were 
assembled, n^ineuvered, and review- 
ed; a larger army than had ever be- 
fore been concentrated on any field 
in America. Apprehensions were ex- 
pressed that the Tlebels W’dild im- 
prove this (ipportunity to attack some 
portion of onr lines; but they were 
not strong enough to Avarrant such a 
venture. Still, regiment after regi- 
ment, battery after battery, Avas poured 
from the North into Washington, and 
theiure distributed to the several camps 
assigned them on either side of the 
Potomac, until the mere bulk of our 
quiescent forces, the necessity for 
ground A\dicrcon to station them, com- 

•Gon. McClellan, in his Ciirefully elaborated 
** Report,” says; 

“By the 15th oi* October, the number of 
troops in and ubont Washington, inclusivoof the 
garrison of the city and Alexandria, the city 
guard, and the fortt^ on the Maryhind shore of 
the Potomac below Washinsrton, and aa ihr as 
Cumberland a^ove, tho troops under the com- 


pelled an advance of our lines^the 
light troops covering the Rebel front 
retiring whenever pressed. LeAvins- 
ville was reciccupicd by our army oix‘ 
the 9th, Vienna on the lOth, and 
Fairfax Court IFoiise on the ITtli of 
October ; the Confederates recoiling 
without firing a shot to Centerville and 
Manassas. ()n the 16th, Gen. Geary, 
under orders from Gein Banks, in 
Maryland, advanced to and captured 
Bolivar TIights, overlooking Harper’s 
Ferry. Leesburg, the capital of Lou- 
doun county, Va., Avas mistakenly re- 
ported evacuated hy the Confederates 
on the ITth; Gen. McCall, with a 
considerable Union force, moving up 
the right bank of the Potomac to 
Dranesvillc, Avhcnce his scouts Avere 
pushed forward to Goose Creek, four 
miles from Leesburg. On the 19tli 
and 2()th, McCall made tAvo recon- 
noissaiices in the direction of Lees- 
burg, encountering no enemy, and 
being assured by those he met that 
the Rebels had abandoned that toAvn 
some days before. Tims advised, Gen. 
McClellan, on the 20tb, directed the 
following dispatch to be sent to Gen. 
Stone, at Poolcsville, lild., where he 
was watching and guarding the line 
of the Potomac from the Maryland 
side of the river : 

“KiToivod Octdbor 20, lSCI,friim Camp Orifliri. 

“Gfii. Mc(3k*ll;ui desires nic to iiitoriii you 
that (ion. MoC-:i]l oo<'iipiod Dran isvi I lo yes- 
terday, and is still tliere ; will send out heavy 
reeonnoissauees to-day in all direction.'^ troni 
that point. The General desires that you 
keep a good lookout on J^oesbiirg, to see it 
tills movement bus the effect to drive tliem 
away. Perlinps a slight dcnumstratiori oa 

niund of Gen. Dix at Baltimore and its depend- 
encics, were as follows : 

Total present for duty 13.‘^,20l 

“ sick 

“ in confiuemont 

Aggregate present 143, 6 J 7 

“ absent 

Total 152, Joi” 
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your part would Lave the effect to move 
them. A. V. Colhuun, 

“ Ass’t Adjt. General. 
“Biuq.-Gen. Stonk, PoolesoilW '^ 

Gen. Stone at once ordered Col. 

De veils, of the 15tli Massachusetts, to 
transfer two flat-boats from the Ches- 
apeake and Ohio canal, op])Ositc Har- 
rison’s Island, to the river at that 
point, and therewith to ferry over liis 
Tegiment to the island; which was 
promptly done. About dark, in obe- 
dience to a verbal order, Devons sent 
Capt. riiilbrick, with flllccn or twenty 
men, across to the Virginia shore, 
which he ascertained was not jack- 
eted by the enemy, and ascended the 
steep bank known as Bali/s Bluff, 
which here rises about one hundred 
and tifty feet to the level of the adja- 
cent country. Pushing out a small 
distance from the Bliitf, Philbrick re- 
turned and rei)orted that he had dis- 
covered a small camp of the ciumiy, 
which did not appear to be well 
guarded. Ihis report was scut by 
Col. De veils to Gen. Stone, wlio iherc- 
ujH)!! issued the following order: 

“ JIeah-Qi'artews Corps of Opskiivatjon, 

“ PoOLESVIliLK, Oct. 20, ISCI— 10.VP.M. 

“Spk<’ial Order No. — . 

“Ool. I)evens will land opposite liar ^ 
BOiiV Island, with five coiii])anics ut* his rcyi- 
incnt, ami ]irofccd to surprise the eainp ol 
the enemy discovered l»y Oa])V. riiilhrlck in 
the direeti»»n of Leesburj;. The landing and 
march will bo effected witli silence and 
rapidity. , ^ 

“ Col. Lee, 20tli Massachusetts volunteers, 
will, iniinediatcly after Ool. lleveiis s depart- 
ure, oceupy Harrison’s Island with four cum- 
. panies of his regiment, and will cause tin 
lour-oarod boat to bo taken aeross the islam 
to the jioint of de|)arturo of Col. Devens. 
One eonipany ivill bo thrown across to oc- 
cupy tlie liiglits on the Virginia shore, after 
Col. Devens’s departure, to cover his return 
“Two mountain howitzers will bo taken 
silently up the tow-path, and carried to tl 
opposite side of the island, under the orders 
of Col. I-^o. 

“Ool. Devens will attack the camp of th. 
enemy at daybreak, and, having routed, wiL 


uirsue them ns fur as ho deems pnident, and 
vill de.stroy tho camp, if ]>ractieaible, before 
'etiirning. lie will make all the ohsorva- 
ions ]>u.ssibIo on tho country; will, umler 
ill circuiiistnnces, keep his comiimnd well in 
lituid, niul not sacrifice them to any supposed 
sidvantiigo of rapid pursuit. 

“ Having nceomplishod this duty. Col. 
)cveiis will return to liis present position, 
.iiilcss lie shall see one on tlio Virginia side, 
icar the river, which he can nndoiihtedly 
lohl until reenforced, and one which cun ho 
successfully held against largely superior 
unnhers. In such ease, ho will hold on 
and report. 

“ CiiAs. r. Stone, Hrig.-Goncral.” 

“Great care will he used by Col. Devens 
to prevent any unnecessary injury of private 
property ; and any oliieer in* soldier strag- 
gling from tho command, Ibr curiosity or 
plunder, will be instaiitlv sliot. 

‘‘CiiAs. r. tS'rtiNE, Urig.-Geiieral.” 

Col. Doveiia accordingly com- 
menced crossing his force a little 
after midnight, and had his live com- 
panies form(‘d on tho to]> of the blutF 
80 soon as it was light eiKMigli lo And 
his way thither. Col. Lee likewise 
crossed ahont a hundred men, and 
took position this side of him. Scouts, 
dispatched right and left, returned 
and reported that they c.ould lind no 
enemy. Advancing, so soon as it 
was light, to the snpjioscd Ilehel 
camp reported to him the night be- 
fore, Col. D. found it no camp at all, 
blit an opti(‘al illusion, created by 
moonlight glimmering through a row 
of trees and presenting tlic appear- 
ance of a row of tents. Having ad- 
vanced to within a mile of Leesburg 
without discovering a trace ot an en- 
emy, Col. D. halted in a wood, im- 
perceived, as he sn]>poscd, by an\ foe, 
sent a messenger to Gen. Stone, and 
awaited furtlier orders. 

At 7 A. M., a body of riflemen ap- 
peared on bis right, but fell back, 
when approached; when llcbel cav- 
alry became ^nsible on the road to 
Djesburg. Col. Devens hereupon, 
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about 8 A. M., fell back to the bluff, At noon, or a little after, he was 
in perfect order and unmolested, and attacked by musketry from the woods 
there soon received a message from surrounding on three sides the held 
Gen. Stone to remain, and he would of barely six acres, in which his men ' 
be supported. He now counted his were formed, and at once fell back 
force, and ascertained that it num- some sixty yards to obtain a better 
bered 28 officers and G25 men. position. An hour later, being still 



11ATTLB OF BALL'R 11I.UFP. 

A. rath by which the Rebels tried to enter the o|M‘n Add. R Flunk niuvcmeiit attempted by the Rebels; defeated 

by the i^aliforiiia Regiment. 


unsupported, he fell back again near- command — liaving received from 
ly to the edge of the bluff, where Gen. Stone an ortlcr to su]>imrt 
he was soon after reenforced, as he Col. Devens, or withdraw his force 
had been promised, by the California to the Maryland shore, at his discre- 
regiinent, Col. E. D. Baker, ^ who, tion. It seems that Col. Baker had 

being the ranking officer, assumed doubts, on reaching the river, whetW 
^ U. S. Senator from Oregon ; formerly in Congress from lUinois, and a Colonel in the Mexican War. 
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to reenforce or withdraw Col. Dev- 
ens’s men ; but, hearing that tlie ene- 
my were already upon Col. D., he 
decided that ho had no choice but to 
rechifbrce. 

The main current of the Potomac 
passes Harrison’s Island on tlie Ifa- 
ryland side, wdiere three flat-boats or 
scows, with a joint capacity of 125 
persons, were used by our men ; while 
only a life-boat and two small skifls, 
together carrying from 25 to 30 men, 
were employed on the Virginia side 
of the island. Finally, one of the scows 
or flat-boats was taken around to that 
side. But the crossing of the river, 
here quite rapid, was still difficult 
and tedious ; while it does not seem 
that competent })ersons had been de- 
tailed to supervise and effect it. A 
narrow, winding path led up from 
the immediate brink of th(5 river to 
the open field on which our troops 
were fonned, with the enemy swarm- 
ing in the woods belting that field on 
three sides, within miisket-sluit. Col. 
Baker reached it between 1 and 2 
o’clock, p. M. I J is entire fl )rce consist- 
ed of the New York Tammany regi- 
ment, Col. IVfilton Cogswell, the Cal- 
ifornia regiment, Lieut. -Col. TTistar, 
and j)ortions of the loth Massachu- 
setts, Col. Devens, and 20th, Col. Leo 
— in all, 1,900 men." The Rebels by 
whom they were assailed comprised 
the 8th Virginia, 13th, 17th, and ISth 
Mississippi, forming the brigade of 
Gen. Evans." Col. Baker had barely 
comjJeted the formation of his men, 
when his right was heavily assailed 
by tlie enemy ; the attack gradually 
proceeding to the center and left, and 

"California regiment, 570; Tammany, 3G0; 
15th MnssachuBotts, G53; 20tli Massachusetts, 
31-8: total, 1,901. ^ 

* Gen. Evans's offlciol report states his forces 


the struggle thus continuing for two 
hours wdtli desperate energy on both 
sides, hut with far greater loss on 
ours, because of the uncovered posi- 
tion of our men. Col. Baker insisted 
on exposing himself with the most 
reckless bravery, and fell, shot 
through the head, a little l)efore 5 
o’clock. As our men, falling fast, 
began to waver, and some portions 
of the line to give way, in view of 
this calamity. Col. Cvogswell, who suc- 
ceeded to the command, resolved to 
charge the enemy on his left., and cut 
his way through to Edwards's Ferry, 
two or tliree miles, where Gen. Stone 
was known to bo in force ; but, upon 
attempting this movement, it was 
met by a fresli Mississij>pi regiment 
advancing from the direction of tlie 
Ferry, under whose destructive lire 
onr dtjciinated, discouraged troops 
gave way, and retreated in diKSorder 
down the bluff, just as darkness was 
drawing on. The triumphant Rehels 
now advanced from all sides to the 
bluff, and fired with impunity on the 
disorderly, straggling mass below. 
Meantime, the flat-boat on that side 
of the island, being overloaded, was 
st)on riddled and Slink ; tlic life-boat 
and skiffs were upset and lost; and 
the wwk of unresisted slaughter 
went on. Some were shot on the 
bank; others Mliile attempting to 
swdm to the island; while a number 
were carried down by the current 
and drowned. A few escaped in the 
darkness, hy stealing along the bank 
of the river unobserved, and finally 
reached our lines in safety. But our 
actual loss by that bl(K)dy disaster 

in the engagement at 1,709; which evidently 
dcx?s not includo tho I3th Miasissipjd, with six 
guns, held in reserve, and so posted as to repel 
aid to our side from Edwards's Ferry. 
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was not less than 1,000 men; of 
whom nearly 300 were killed out- 
right, and more than 500, including 
the wounded, taken prisoners.*® 

Meantime, Gen. Stone had directed 
Gen. Gorman to throw across the 
river at Edwards’s Ferry a small force, 
which made a cautious reconnois- 
sance for about three miles on the 
road to Leesburg, when, coming sud- 
denly upon a Mississipj^i rc?giment, 
it exchanged volleys and returned. 
Gen. (Tor man’s entire brigade was 
thrown over at this ])oint during the 
day ; but, as it did not advance, its 
mere jiresence on the Virginia side 
of the Potomac, so far from tlie scene 
of actual (lornbat, subserved no jmr- 
pose. A ftpr the disasttjr was com- 
plete, Gen. Stone, about 10 i*. »r., ar- 
rived on the ground from whieli our 
ill-stari'cd advance was made ; as did 
Gen. Jhinks at 3 next morning, and 
Gen. TVrc(’lellan on the evening of 
that day. But it was now too late. 
No relief Avas sent while relief could 
have availed. Even McCall retired 
from Dranesville southwaid on tlie 
day of the fatal fight. 

Col. Baker has been wddcly blamed 
for rashness in this conflict, and even 
for disregard of orders — it ^vould seem 
most unjustly. Tiie following or- 
ders, found in his hat after his death, 
deeply stained with his life-blood, are 
all the foundatk>n fi)r this charge : 

“ Edwakds’s Ferkt, Oct. 21st, 1861. 

“ Col. K 1). BakeRj Cowinnndcr of brijyade: 

“Colonel: Jii case of Jjoavy firing in 
front of IIarri>*oirs Island, you will advance 
the (.'alifornia regiment of your brigade, or 
retire the regiments under Cols. Leo and 
Devens, now on the [almost rendered il- 

Gcri. Evans, in his report, claims 710 pris- 
oners, including woundef^, and guesses that wo 
Lad “ 1,300 killed, wounded, and drowned.” llo 
thus makes our loss excised by over 100 all our 
force engaged in the battle I He reports his 


legible with blood] Virginia side of the 
river, at your discretion — assuming command 
on arrival. 

“Very respectfully, Colonel, your most 
obedient servant, Charles P. Stone, 

“ Hrig.-Gcuoral Comiinuiding.'’ 

The secoud order was received on 
the battle-field, by the hand of Col. 
Cogswell, an hour before the death 
of Col. Baker, who had put it in his 
hat wdtliout reading it. It is as 
folio vrs : 

“ IIkap-Qitarters Corps of OnsERVATioN,* 
“Edwards’s P'erly, Oct. 22d, ll.fiO. 
“E. D. Baker, Commaiiding brigade: 

“Colonel: I am informed that the force 
of the enemy is about 4,000, all told. If 
yon can ]>u.sh tlioiii, you may do so as i}ir as 
to have a strong imsition near Leesburg, if 
you can keep them before you, avoiding 
their batteries. If tliey pass Jjeesburg and 
take the Gum Spring road, you will not fol- 
low fur, blit seize the first good position to 
cover that road. 

“Their desire is to draw us on, if they 
are obliged to retreat, as far as Goose Creek, 
where they can bo reenforced from Manas- 
sas, and have a strong position. 

“ lieport frojpiently, so that, when they 
are pushed, Gorman can oonio up on their 
fiaiik. Yours, respectfully and truly, 

“ Charles P. Stunk, 

“ Brig.-Genoral Coinnianding.” 

How Stone oxpccto<l Baker to 
‘pusli’ 4,000 men witli 1,900, in an 
advanced and unsujiported position, 
where the 4,000 miglit at any mo- 
ment be increased to 10,000 or to 
20,000, is not obvious. And wliy 
was not Gorman sent forward to 
come up on tlieir flank, at any rate ; 
without waiting for 1,900 men to 
‘ inish ’ 4,000 beyond Leesburg to a 
good point for covering tliat plaije 3 

As to Col. Baker’s reading or not 
reading this dispat(4i, it must be con- 
sidered that he was at that moment 
engaged with a superior force, and 

own loss at 165 only, including Col. E. R. Bark 
18th Mississippi, killed. Gca Evans says ho had 
no cannon in the fight — wliich is true; for his 
artillery was where it could serve him best — ^by 
blocking the road from Edwards’s Ferry. 
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that retreat on his part was simple 
ruin. lie must repulse the enemy 
assailing him tlien and there, or be 
destroyed; for no force that Stone 
might now send to liis relief could be 
brought up in time to save him. 

The Ball’s Bluff tragedy, grossly 
misrepresented as it was in Rebel 
bulletins and exulting narratives, 
tended to confirm and extend the 
rain-glorious delusion \vliic;]i was al- 
ready sa])])iiig tlie f(»undations, if not 
of Rebel strengtii, at least of Rebel 
energy. Gen. Evans officially re- 
ported that he had fought and beaten 
8,000 men, commanded by Gen. Stone 
— troops using the nnisket alone ; 
while the TInionists emjdoyed artil- 
lery, and fired on liim with long- 
range guns from the Maryland shore 1 
and that his brigade had driven an 
eneiny,/o^//* ihrir numher from 
the soil of Virginia, killing and tak- 
ing prisoners a greater number tlian 
our whole force engaged.” These 
fal)les w<^re repeated in general or- 
ders, with the necessary effect of in- 
flating the wlnde Confederate ])eople 
with an inordinate conceit of their 
own prowess, and mish^ading tliem 
into an Intense contempt for Yankee 
cowardice and ineflicieiicy. The 
natural consequences of this delu- 
sive swagger were evinced in the en- 
counters of the ensuing 8])riiig. 

On tJie other liaiid, Balls Bluif 
dispelled, though at a terrible cost, 
Botno of the aspersions whi(ih had 
heeu sedulously propagated with re- 
gard to the spirit and woraU of the 
t J nioii rank and file. W lioever asked 
of any champion of the prevailing 
strategy why our armies stood idle, 
and as if paralyzed, in the presence 
of inferior forces of Rebels, were as- 
40 


sured, in a confidential whisper, that 
our men had been so demoralized 
and spirit-hroken by their rout at 
Bull Run, that there was no fight in 
them — that a whole brigade would, 
take to their heels at the sight of a. 
Rebel regiment advancing to the- 
charge. BaU’s BhiflT rei)ellcd and 
dissipated this unworthy calumny — 
by sliowing that onr soldiers, though, 
most unskillfiilly handled, preci})ita- 
ted into needless perils, (?iitrapj>ed, 
surrounded, liopelcss, had still the 
courage to light and the niauhood 
to die. 



BRADFCHO^ Z 
VA.CAV. E 


dbahbbvillk. 

At 6 A. M., of Dec. 20tli, Gen. E. 
O. C. Ord, commanding tlie 3d 
Pennsylvania brigade, in pui-suance 
of ordijrs frmn Gen. George A. 
McCall, commanding the division 
holding the right of Gen. !McClel- 
lan’s anny, moved forward from 
Gamp Pierpont toward Dranesvillc, 
Loudoun County, Va., instructed to 
drive back the enemy’s pickets, pro- 
cure a supply of forage, and capture, 
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if possible, a small cavalry force 
scouting betwixt Dranesville and tlie 
Potomac. Gen. Ord’s brigade con- 
sisted of the 9th, Col. C. F. Jackson, 
10th, Col. J. S. M<jCalmont, 12th, 
Col. John II. Taggart, the Back tail 
Tiili(?s, Lt.-Col. T. L. Kane, a part of 
tlie pth, witli Easton’s battery and 
two scpiadrons of cavalry ; in all, about 
4,000 men. While halting to load 
forage just east of Dranesville, he 
was attacked by a llebel brigade, led 
by Gen. J. E. B. Stuart, composed 
of the lltli Virginia, the Oth South 
Cfirolina, lOth Alabama, 1st Iven- 
tu(*ky, the Sumter Flying Artillery, 
and deta(;hincnts from two cavalry 
regiments — the whole force number- 
ing, according to Bebel aceonnts, 
only 2,500. Stuart a])pcars to have 
been likewise on a foraging excur- 
sion ; as he had with him about 200 
wagons, which probably returned 
emj)ty of aught but wounded men. 
They came up the road leading 
Boulliwardly from Dranesville to 
Centerville, some fifteen miles dis- 
tant, and w’ere foolishly ])uslied on 
to attack, though the advantage in 
Tin inhere, in position, and even in ar- 
tillery, appears to have been decided- 
ly on our side. They were, of course, 
easily and badly beaten ; the Penn- 
Bylvanians Ugliting witli cool intre- 
pidity and entire confidence of suc- 
cess. Our aggregate loss was but 9 
killed and GO wounded — among the 
latter, Lieut.-Col. Kane, who led his 
men with signal gallantry. The 
Kebels lost, by their own account, 
230; among them. Col. Forney, of 
the 10th Alabama, wounded, and 
Lieut. Col. iJartin, killed. They 
left 25 horses dead on the field, with 
two caissons — one of them exploded, 


— ^running off their guns by hand; 
the Gth South Carolina, out of 316 
present, losing 66 — in part, by the 
lire of the 1st Kentucky (liebel),‘ 
which, mistaking them for Unionists, 
poured a murderous volley into them 
at forty yards’ distance. It was a 
foolish affair on the part of Stuart, 
who was palpably misled by the gas- 
conade of Evans, with regard to his 
meeting and bejiting more than four 
to one at Ball’s Bluff. When ho 
found himself overmatched, losing 
heavily, and in danger of being out- 
flanked and destroyed, the llebel 
General withdrew rapidly, but in 
tolerable order, from the liedd ; and 
Gen. McCall, who came up at this 
moment, wisely decided imt to ]mr- 
suc; since a llebel force thrice his 
own might at any moment be inter- 
posed between liirn and his camp. 
Each party returned to its (piarters 
that nigbt. 

The vi(‘tory of Dranesville, unim- 
portant as it may now seem, dilfused 
an immense exhilaration throughout 
the Union ranks. It was a fitting 
and conclusive answer to evoiy open 
assertion or wliis[)ered insinuation 
im])caching the courage or the st(‘adi- 
iiess of our raw Northern voluideers. 
The encounter was purely fortuitous, 
at least on our side; two strong for- 
aging parties, believed by onr ineu to 
be about equal in numbers, liad mot 
on fair, open ground ; had fought a 
brief hut spirited duel, which had 
ended in the confessed defeat and 
flight of the Rebels, whoso loss was 
at least twice that they inflicted on 
us. Admit that they w’ere but 2,500 
to our 4,000 ; the Army of the Poto-/ 
mac, now nearly 200,000" strong, 
and able to advance on the enemy 


Gen. BicClcllan, in hia deliberately prepared, loudly trumpeted, and widely circulated Report, 
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witli not less than 150,000 sabers and 
bayonets, eagerly awaited the long- 
expected perniissioTi to ])rove itself 
* but fairly represented in that Ciisnal 
detachment which had fought and 
won at Dranesville. 

Tn every other quart, or, our arms 
were in tlie ascendant. TJie blow 
well struck by Butler and Stringliain 
at Ilatteras, had never been retaliated. 
The Rebels’ attein])t to cut o0‘ Brown’s 
regiment at Chicamicornh^o had re- 
sulted in more loss to them tlian to 
us. Du F(»nt’s triumph at Port Royal 
liad dealt a damaging bLnv t«> our 
f)es, and inflicted signal injury on 
the original jdotters of treason, with- 
out loss to our side. In West Vir- 
ginia, the campaign was dosing with 
the j>rcstigc of success and siq^eriority 
gilding our standards, and with at 
least niue-tciiths of the whole region 
gocurely in onr hands. In Missouri, 
(Jen. Fremont— tlunigli veliemeiitly 
reproached for not advancing and 
lighting sooner, and though never 
enjoying iUcilities for obtaining arms, 
nmnitions, or any material of war, at 
all eomparahlc to tiiose at all times 
eagerly accorded to McClellan— had 
colle(;ted, organize*!, armed, and pro- 
vided, a movable column ot nearly 
40,000 men, at whose li(*ad he had 
pushed Pri('.c— one of the very ablest 
of the Rebel chieftains— to the fur- 
thest corner of the State, ami was on 
the point of hunting him thence into 
Arkansas or eternity, when the order 
which deprived him of his command 
was received at Springlidd on the 2d 
of November. Y et then «and through- 
out the Winter, Gen. McClellan, win 

Btat(*s tho force under Ins luoro immediate com- 
mand on tlie Ist of December — that is, the force 
Uien in the Federal District, Maryland, Dclawan 
and the small patch of Eastern Virginia opposite 
^Va8hiDgtoxl held by him — at 108,213 j whurcol 


lad been called to command at W asli- 
ington on the same day that Fremont 
left New York for St. Louis, stood 
oped up and virtually besieged in 
the defenses of Washington, liolding 
barely ground enough in Virginia to 
(jamp and nniiieuver his army 
while tlie Rebels impudently oh- 
^trueted the navigation of the lower 
Potomac, on one hand, by batteries 
ereeted at commanding points on the 
Virginia shore, while the Biiltimoro 
and Ohio Railroad was dismantled 
and ohstnieted by them at Harpers 
Ferry and further wist on tho other ; 
leaving the city of Washington, as 
well as his vast army, dependent on 
tlie single track of the Branch Rail- 
roail for all their snhsistence and siqv 
plies, throughout the tedious Winter 
that followed. 

The Conrederates liad not yet en- 
forced a general (^>ns(^ription ; and, 
tliongh A olunteering was widely stim- 
ulated hy Police disi/ipline and Lynch 
law, while the more ignorant and ill- 
informed young’ women of many 
shiveholding localities were enven- 
omed Secessionists, refu.dng to give 
any but tho most furious counte- 
nance to young men who hesitated 
to enlist, yet the Avhite population 
of the States actually controlled by 
the Rebels was so very far inferior in 
nmubers to that of the loyal North 
and West, that the Rebel armies 
were necessarily and vastly the less 
numerous likewise. 

Geu. McClellan, indeed, appears to 
have estimated their mimhei*s in East- 
ern Virginia at 150,000 ; but the in- 
formation on Avhich he acted dillered 

169,452 were “fit for duty.” Thia does not in- 
clude flen. 'Wool’s eiunraand nt an<l near Fortress 
Monroe. On the Ut of January foUovrln!?, ho 
makes his total 219,107 ; on tUo 1st of Fobrua 7 , 
222,196. 
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widely from that of liis subordinates 
who spent the Winter in camp in 
Virginia, while he remained snugly 
housed ill W ashington. Gen. W ada- 
worth, who saw and (until hirbidden) 
questioned the ‘ contrabands’ and 
other deserters who came within our 
lines from Centerville and vicinity 
that Autumn and Winter, was con- 
fident that 00,000 was the highest 
number tliey over had encamped in 
our front ; and these wc might Jiave as- 
sailed at a day’s notice with 120,000; 
and, by taking three days for prepara- 
tion, with 150,000. Why not? 

The weather was magnificent ; the 
roads hard and dry, till far into Win- 
ter. All artillery officer wonderingly 
inquired : What is such weather 

if not fighting 

The loyal masses — awed by the ob- 
loquy lieajied on those falsely accused 
of having caused the disaster at Bull 
lliin by their ignorant im])atience and 
preci])itancy — stood in silent exi)ecta- 
tion. They still kept raisi ng regiment 
after regiment, battery after battery, 
and hurrying them forward to the all- 
ingulfing Army of the Potomac, to 
be ill time for the decided movement 
that must be just at hand —but tlie 
torrent was there drowned in a lake 
of Lethean stagnation. First, we W’ere 
waiting for recnforcements — which 
was mj)st reasonable ; then, for the 
requisite drilling and fitting for ser- 
vice — which was just as helpful to the 
Kebels as to us ; then, for the leaves 
to fall — so as to facilitate military 
movements in a country so w^ooded 
and broken as Virginia ; then, for can- 
non — whereof we had already more 
tlian 200 first-rate field-guns in Vir- 
ginia, ready for instant service : and 
80 the long, bright Autumn, and the 
colder but still favorable December, 


wore heavily away, and saw nothing 
of moment attempted. Even the 
llebel batteries obstructing the lower 
Potomac were not so much as men-' 
aced — ^the Navy laying the blame on 
the Army ; the Army throwing it 
back on the Navy — probably both 
right, or, rather, both wrong: but tlie 
net result was nothing done; until 
the daily repetition of the stcreotjqied 
telegraphic hulletiji, “ All quiet on 
the Potomac” — which had at first 
been received with satisfaction ; after- 
ward with complacency; at length 
evoked a broad and general roar of 
disdainful merriment. 

And so. Winter at last settled down 
u]ion that vast, gallant, most cfiect- 
ivo arniv, Two Iliindred Thousand 
strong, able and ready, on any fair 
field, to bear down at a charge all the 
liebels in their front without coining 
to a stand ; yet lying thus heleagueroJ 
and paralyzed, shivering and dying in 
the tents to which they had been so 
suddenly transferred from their com- 
fortable homes — ^not allowed to build 
themselves huts, such as the Rel)i?Is 
had, because that would reveal to the 
country the fact that nothing was to 
be attempted till Spring or later; ex- 
pecting, ho[ung every day to receive 
the long-awaited order to advance; 
but seeing night after night close in 
without it; and sinking into home- 
sickness and disease, which employ- 
ment for body and mind would readi- 
ly liave rej>elled and dissipated. 

Is this obstinate fixity, this rooted 
neglect and waste of the grandest op- 
portunities, explicable ? Not by the 
hypothesis of a constitutional aversion 
to the shedding of blood — ^tliat is, of 
other men’s — on the part of our 
‘Young Napoleon;’ for he was at 
that moment among the most eager 
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to liave OUT country involved in still 1 
another great war, by a refusal, on 
the part of our Government, to sur- 
render Mason and Slidell. Not even 
Vallandigliam was more belligerent 
in that direction. Constitutional 
timidity and iiTesolution — an over- 
whelming sense of responsibility and 
inadequacy to so stupendous a trust — 
were probably not without their in- 
fluence in tlie 2 >reinise 8 . Ihit, beyond 
and above all these, there was doubt- 
less a slowly awakened consciousness 
that Slavery was the real assailant of 
our .National existence, and that to 
])ut down the Rebellion by a positive, 
detennined exertion of forc^e, wjis to 
s(»al tlie doom of its inciting cause, 
which had so recently transformed 
into downright traitors so many high 
ofli(^ers who once honored and loved 
our Union and its flag. It was liard 
for one who had long been arguing 
and voting that, in our current poli- 
tics, Slavery w-as not the aggressor, 
but the innocent victim, to unlearn 
tin's gross error in a year ; and Gen. 
M(rClellan is essentially slow. But, 
in the liigli position to whicli lie bad 
been so suddenly exalted, it was bard 
also not to see that, in onler to save 
both Slavery .and the 17nion, tlierc 
must he little fighting and a siiecdy 
compromise — that fighting must he 
post2>oned, and put olf, and avoided, 
in the ho])e that financial embarrass- 
ment, a foreign war, or some other 
complication, would compel the mu- 
tual adoption of some sort of Critten- 
den Compromise, or kindred ‘ adjust- 
ment,’ whereby the Slave Power 
Would graciously condescend to take 
the Union afresh into its keeping, and 
consent to a reunion, which ivoiild 
he, in eflTect, an extension of the em- 
pire of Jeflferson Davis to the Canada 


frontier, and a perpetual interdict of 
all Anti-Slavery discussion and eft'ort 
throughout the Re^mblic. On this 
hy})otliesi8, and on this alone, Gen. 
McClellan’s coui’se w^hile in high 
command, but es])ecially during that 
long Autumn and Winter, becomes 
coherent and comprehensible. 

The Rebels, so vastly outnumbered 
and overrnatclu'd in every thing but 
lea<lcrship, were, of course, too glad 
to be allowetl to maintain a virtual 
siege of Washington, with all but one 
of its lines of coiiiiiiiiiiicatioii witli the 
loyal Stales obstructed, to make any 
ofiensivc movement ; and the only as- 
sault made that Winter upon our Geu- 
eral-iu-Cliief’s main ])ositioii was re- 
]><dled with pr()Tn 2 >t, decided energy. 
The circiimstaiK'Os were as follows: 

A 2 H>rtion of the melodious Hutch- 
inson family, liaviug been attracted 
to Wiisbington by the novelty of find- 
ing the i>ul)lic balls of that city no 
longer barricaded against the utter- 
ance of humane and generous seiiti- 
meuts, had tlicre solicited of the Sec- 
retaiy id* War j)cr mission to visit the 
camps across the Potomac, in order to 
break the monotony and cheer the 
niggedness of Winter with tlie spon- 
taneous, uubought carol of some of 
their simple, lieartfelt songs. Gen. 
Cameron gave tlieir ])r()j(M*t not mere- 
ly his cordial assent, but bis empliati0 
commendation ; and, thus endorsed^ 
they received Gen. McClellan’s gra- 
cious permission. So they passed over 
to the camps, and were singing to de- 
lighted crowds of soldiers, when an 
officer’s quick car caught the drift of 
wliat sounded like Aholitimb ! F orth- 
with, there were commotion, and ef- 
fervescence, and indignation, rising 
from circle to circle of the military 
aristocracy, until they reached the 
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very highest, drawing thence the fol- 
lowing order : 

direrMon of Maj.-^Oen. McClellan^ 
the permit giren to the Ilntehineoii Family 
totting ill the camiie^ and their jam to eroM 
the Potomac.^ are reroked^ and. they will not 
he allowed to eing to the troopeP 

As the then freshly uttered stanzas 
of John G. 'WiiiiTiKit, which thus 
caused the peremptory, ignoiniuious 
, suppression and expulsion of the 
Ilutehinsons, are of themselves a 
memorable and stirring ])ortion *of 
the liistory of our time, they may fit- 
ly — as they will most worthily — close 
this volume : 

“ KIN FKSTE lUTRa 1ST UNSER GOIT.” ” 

(Luttur’s Ilyinii.) 

W E Avait beneath the fiiriiucc-hlast 
The pangs of transformation : 

Nt>t painlessly dotli («od recast 
And mold anew the naiioii. 

Hot burns the fire 
AVhoro wrongs expire; 

Nor spares tljo hand 
That from the land 
Uproots the ancient evil. 

The hand-])readth cloud the sages feared 
Its hh)ody rain is dropiung ; 

The poison-plant the fathers spared 
All else is overtop]>ing. 

Eastf IVest, South, North, 

It curses cartli ; 

All justice dies, 

And fraud and lies 
Live only in its sliadow. 

What gives the ivlieat-field blades of steel ? 

What points the rebel camion ? 

What sets the roaring rabble’s heel 
On th' old star-Hpangle<l pcuiiou ? 

What breaks the oath 
Of til’ men o’ th’ South ? 

What whets the knife 
For the Union’s life? — 

Hark to the answ'er; SLAVEur! 

Tlien waste no blows on lesser foes, 

In strife unwoivhy freemen: 

God lifts to-day the vail, and shows 
The features of tlie demon I 


O North and South, 

Its victims both, 

Can ye not cry, 

“ Let Slavery "die !” 

And Union find in Freedom? 

What though the cast-out spirit tear 
The nation in liis going? 

AVe, w'lio iiave shared the gnilt, must sliare 
The pang of his o’erthrowiug! 

Whate'er the loss, 

AVhate'er the cross, 

Shall they complain 
Of present pain 
Who ti*ust ill God’s Iicreafter? 

For who tliat leans on Ills right arm 
Was ever yet forsaken? 

AVliat righteous cause can suffer hanii 
If lie its part has taken? 

Though w’ild and loud 
And dark the cloud, 

Behind its folds 
His hand iipliolds 
The calm sky of To-Morrow I 

Above the madd'iiing cry for blood, 

Aliove the wild wnr-driiimning, 

Let Freedom’s voice be hoard, w'ith good 
The evil overcoming. 

Give prayer and purse 
To shiy the (hirse 
AViiose wrong Ave share, 

Whoso shame wo bear, 

Whose end shall gladden neuvon ! 

Til vain tlie bells of Avar shall ring 
Of triumphs and revenges, 

While still is spared the evil thing 
That severs and estranges. 

But blest the ear 
That yet shall Jiear 
Tlie jubilant bell 
That rings the knoll 
Of Slavery forever I 

Then let tlie selfish lip ho dumb, 

And hushed the breath of sighing: 

Before the j<>y of peace must conid 
The pains of purifying. 

God give us grace, 

Each in his place, 

To bear his lot. 

And, murmuring not, 

Endure and wait and labor ! 


'Out God is a strong fortress,’ (or castle.) 



ADDITIONAL NOTES 


I. 

It ifl stated on page 119 tliat “the Synod of 
Kentucky aiktjitnl a report on Slavery which 
coiidonmed tslavcliolding broadly and tliorough* 
ly,” etc. That statement is not literally accurate. 
The Synod met at Haiivillo, in the Autumn of 
IS.'Jo, and apixnntcd a Cornnnttco of ten — five 
miuisWrs and live elders — who were inatrucU*(l 
to “ digest and prepare a plan for the moral and 
religious instruction of our slaves, and for tlndr 
future cmatieipation,'’ etc. Tlie (Committee did 
its duly faithnillj', and the n'port in duo lime 
appeared — its character lx?iug smrh as is iiulicated 
ill tho to.vt. Tim rosult was duly sidanitted to 
the Synod at its next meeting, at ilardslown, in 
1890; but no action was taken tluaetni, beyond 
noiiiig on tho Synod’s records tho reception of 
tho report, Avliich liad meantime been printed, 
and had excited soiuu feeling among the slave- 
holders. 

II. 

Tlio statement c»n page 120, respecting the 
attitude of tho New »Scliuol rresbyteri.uit’hurch 
towanl Slavery, is held by members of that 
l.'hurcli to rocpiiro <iualilicatiou, in view of its 
nion? recent action on the subject, Tho mate- 
rial {acts aro as follows: 

At the acssi«»n of the (lencral As-semhly at 
Cleveland, Ohio, for ISriT, a report on Slavery 
of tho Conmiitteo on Hills and OverturlN, after 
liuving Itcoii debated with great animation for 
Hjo better i»art of .'i week, was fiually adopted 
(Juno :ul), by the doeisivc majority of 1 09 yeas 
to 26 nays. This report is largely devoted to a 
recital of the former testimemies of the I’resby- 
teriuii Cbiireh on tb(j general subject, and is 
levehnl at tlio new South(?ru doetriiio that Sla- 
very is essentially beuetieent ami just — a, dix:- 
trino notoriously at yananc!e wiili that originally 
maintained by this Church. The Jteport wiys; 

“ W'e are espeeially pained by tlio fact that 
the rresbytery of Lexington, South, liavo given 
otlicial nutie-u to us tluit a number of ministers 
ami ruling elders, as well as many eliureh-mcin- 
bers, ill their connection, liold slaves ‘from 
principlo’ and ‘of choice,’ ‘believing it to be, 
according to tho Hiblo, right,’ and have, without 
any qualifying explanation, assumed the resiwii- 
Hibility of sustaining such ministers, elders, and 
chiircli-members, in tlicir position. Wc deem it 
our duty, in tho exorcise of our constitutional 
authority, ‘to bear testimony against error in 
doetrino, or immorality in practiw, in any church, 
rresbytory, or Synod,’ to disapprove and ear- 
nestly condonm the position which has been thus 
assumed by tho Presbytery of Lexington, South, 
AS one which is opposed to tho established con- 


vict ions of tho Presbytorian Church, and must 
operate to mar its peace and seriously hiiulor its 
prospf.Tity, as well as bring reproach on t)nr holy 
religion; and we do herel)y call on tho I’reshy- 
tery to i*cview ami rectify Ihoir inisitioi.. Piieli 
dwtriiuj and practico eamiot he piTimuifiitly 
ioler:iti‘d iu the I’rcsl)yterian (’hure)i. Way tiicy 
speedily me It away under llio illmninaling and 
niellowing iutlut'iiee of the Cosjx.*! and grui-e of 
Cod our Saviour ! 

‘■A\ e do mjt, imlocd, ])ri>uounec :i sentoueo of 
liidiseriminate condemn. ition upon all onr brelli- 
reii who are. unfortnnalely, connceletl witli tlio 
system of J^lavery. Wc tenderly symp.-ithi/o 
with all those who deplore tlic evil, and are 
Inmostly doing all iu their power for the pre.'^ent 
w<‘ll-lH*ing of llieir slave.s, and for their enm- 
plete einaneijiatinii. We would aid, ami not 
eniliarrass, sueh brethren. Ami yet. in the laii- 
guago of the CeiuTal Assembly of 1.S18, wo 
Wf>.:l«l ‘earnestly warn them against umlnly c.x- 
li-ndiiig the plea <vf neet-ssity; against making 
it a cover for tho love ami jiracticc •)f Slavery, 
or a preienso for not using elTV>rt.s that are Isiw- 
ful and practical )1(5 to exlinguish this evil.’ ” 

Vpoii the nnnonneiMnent of this vote, lh:v. 
James C. llamrier, of Die Synod Virginia^ 
presentcil the protest of twenly-two Southern 
members of the AsstJinldy ngaln.st this doeti'iiio 
of (he Report, s-aying: 

“ We protest — Uecansi*, while past (‘lonerol 
Assemblies have asscrteil that tho system of 
Slavery is wrong, they have hereloforo aillrmed 
that the slaveholder was so eojitrolled hy Statu 
laws, obligations of guardianship, ami linmanity, 
that ho was, us thus sittinted, without eensmu 
or odium as tho master. This avormeiit iu tho 
te.stiinony of past Assemblies has so fur sati.s- 
lied tho South, tis to m:ikc it unuceessary to do 
more tlir.n ]>roicst against the mere anli-Slavery 
part t>r sueli teslinumy. 

“We ju’olest, then, now, Tin'll tho jjroscnt nrl; 
of tho A8.'^3Inhly is sueh au assertion, without 
authority from tho word of (lod, or tho organie 
law of the I’reshyteriiin body. 

“ Wo protest that sueh aetinii is, under pre- 
sent conditions, the virtual exscinding of tlio 
SouU), wlialever be tho motives of tho.se who 
vote tho deed. 

“ Wc protest, th;it such indirect cxc'ision is 
unrighteous, oppressive, uncalled for — the ex- 
ercise of usurped power — destructive of tho 
unity of tho Church— hurtful to tho Nonl> and 
tlio ^iith— and adding to the peril of tho Union 
of these United States." 

Prom tho date of this action — ^whicli seems to 
liavo lx?en hut a more e.\plieit reallirmaueo of 
the older testimonies of tho Church against Sla- 
very, and to liave stopped fur short of declaring 
slaveholding inconsistent with tho Christian 
character— the Now School Presbyterian Church 
had hardly a foothold iu the Slave States. 
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in. 

the Albany Evening JmmaLot Hay 20th, 1861, 
commenting on a very abusive attack on Gov. 
Seward, in a then recent Richmond Whig^ witii 
regard to liia assurances to or through Judge 
Campbell, respecting Fort Sumtor, says: 

“ If tJio Secretary of State were at liberty to 
reply to ox- Judge Campbell, revealiug all that 
passed between them on several occasions, not 
only no imputation of insincerity would rest 
upon the Secretary, but the facta would seriously 
nSbot Judge Oampbeirs well-established reputa- 
tion for candor and frankness. These revela- 
tions would furnish no evidence of either tho 
‘falsehoo»i* or ‘duplicity* of Gtovomor Seward; 
for there was nothing of cither in his conver- 
sations. 

“ \V o violate no confidence in 8 a 3 'ing that Judge 
Campbell balanced long between Lo^'ulty and 
Secession ; tho proponderunco, up to a late d&y, 
being in favor of the Union. Tf ho at any time 
looked with favor or satisl'actioii upon Secession, 
ho was much and generally luisiiiiderstood. If 
ho did not seriously couteniplato remaining in 
the Union and upon tho liendi, ho was iniHiin- 
derstood. If, during that porioj of mental trial, 
ho was acting in harmony with tho loading enc- 
inies of the Union, he was grossly misunderstood. 

“That Gov. So ward conversed freely with 
Judge t Campbell, we do not deny; nor do we 
doubt, that, in thoso conTcrsution.s, at ono period, 
he intimated that Fort Sumter would hooviicunt- 
Gd. He certainly bolioved so ; founding his opinion 
upon a knowledge of Geii. Scott’s reeommenda- 
lion. Subsequent!)', tho I’rcsideut deemed it his 
duty to authorize an effort to reenforce and pro- 
vision that fortress. We do not know whether 
Gov. Seward met Judge Campbell after that 
change of purpose ; but he was not at liberty, if 
they did meet, to reveal what was so well kept. 

“But, whatever Gov. Seward said or intimated 
to Judge Campbell, was true at the time it was 
said. 

“That Judge Campbell reported to the Confede- 
rate President half that ho said or intimated, is 
more than doubtful.” 

IV. 

Tbo statement on pages 440-50, tliat tho 
original attack on Fort Sumter was impelled by 
a stringent, imperative political necessity — that 
hostilities were inaugurated, to prevent tho else 
inevitable crumbling away and utter collapse of 
the Confederacy — ^lias received additional con- 
firmation since that portion of this work was 
stereotyped, through an averment of lion. Joro. 
Clemens, late U. S. Senator from Alabama, who, 
in a Union mooting hold at tho city of his rosi- 
donco, Huntsville, Ala., March l.‘l, 1864, said: 

“Before 1 dodaro this meeting adjourned, I 
wish to state a fact iu relation to the commence- 
ment of the war: ^lomo time after tho ordi- 
nance of Secession was passed, I was in Mont- 
gomery, and called upon President Davis, who 
was in that city. Davi.s, Memminger, the ^cre- 
taiy of WaT} Gilchrist^ the member from Lowndes 


County, and several others, were present. As I 
entered, the conversation ceased. They were 
evidently discussing the propriety of firing upon 
Fort Sumter. Two or three of them withdrew 
to a corner of tho room; and I hoard Gilchrist 
say to tho Secretary of War, ‘/z mud done, 
Ihltiy twomontha^ and AlaJbaima stays in the Union, 
YiJU must sprinkle blood in the faces of (he people' ’* 

The Secretary of War in question was Mr. 
Leroy Pope Walker, also a citizen of Tluiitsvillo, 
who made, the evening after Fort Sumter’s sur- 
render, a public proclamation that tluj Rebels 
would have possession of Washington CIt)' within 
a month. ITo was an original Secessionist ; while 
Senator (.'letneiia, with most of the people of their 
county (Madison), clung to tho Union, so Jong as 
they could with safety. That Mr. Clemens has 
fabricated such a statement with regard to two 
of his nf>ig}ilK)rs, by whom it might so easily be 
refuted, if untrue, will hardly be suggested. 

V. 

That tho fl[»cody capture and occupation of 
Wjisliington by the Confederates were confi- 
dcuil)' antk‘ipated b)' their chiefs, as among tho 
earliest and nwwt inevitable ro.^ults of tlio War 
they were inaugurating, has, perhaps, bi-on sulli- 
cieutly o.?tablishod in duo course; but, since the 
Governors of Virginia, N^orth t ^iroliria, Iventueky, 
Teimcssco, Jind Alissouri, with otiicrs, boMly 
and broadly charged President Lincoln with 
wantonly inaugurating (jivil war, by hi.s PrcKsla- 
mation calling out 75,030 militia for the defense 
of tho#rc<lcral metropolis, it may be proper to 
accumulate evidence on this head. 1 Icrc is what 
Wm. 11. Russell, The Tlmefi's correspondent, who 
was in tho South when Siimt(*r was redneed, re- 
cords in his ‘ Diary,’ under the date of .Vpril 20th, 
1861, jiKst after dining at Charleston witli W. 
11. Trescott, W. I’orchcr Miles, Gov. Maiming, 
and other pioneers of J)i.si]nion : 

“ Tho Sece.s.sioiiist.s are in groat del igl t over 
Gov. Iii?t(;her’s proclamutiou, calling out troops 
end voluuU^rs ; and it is hinttMl that Woshhvj- 
U>a will be attacked, and the wsi tf lUttck Jhpub- 
lican vermin, which haunt the capital, be driven 
out” 

VI. 

It is stated on page 348, that the North Caro- 
lina Convention, which ultimately passed an 
Ordinance of Secession, was tho saino wliich the 
people of that State originally elected to keep her 
in the Union, and decided should not meet. Tho 
fact appears to have been otherwise — that tho 
Convention which did the deed was a now one, 
elected just after tho reduction of Fort Sumter, 
and under tho popular conviction that Mr. Lin- 
coln was waging an unprovoked war on ‘ the 
South.’ 
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her Coiniiiissioiivr at tho Smith Caroliii.a 1 'on vent ion, 
844 ; (loveriior of, seiula a dlspaleh to (lie Convention, 
815; iK'cossion of, uinl vote thereon. 347 ; iiotHilatioii in 
IStil), ; ** Declaration of t’anses*’ at Mobile, 355; of- 
fers volunteers to South ('andiiiUi, 410; seixiire of Fed- 
eral property In, 412; surrender of tho U. S. cutter 
Cass U», 413, 

Alabama, Tho Privateer, is fitted out at Liver- 
pool, for IJebcl service, 603. 

Alamo, The, battle of, 130. 

Albany, N. Y., ‘ Peace’ Convention at, 388-9G. 
AVtany Argna^ The^ editoriid of, sym]iathiziii;f 
with and Jiistilylni? ‘tho South,* 305; ai.'siiiist ‘coondoii,’ 
8Uii; on the President's call for troops, 456-7. 

Alhiny Ehu^iing Jounud^ The, editorial of, iu far 
vor of ‘C>oiiciliation,’ 860-61 ; citation fnnn, W'i. 
Alexander I. of Russia, arbitrates between 
Great Rrltuln and tho United States, 176. 

Alexandbia, Va., originally included iu the 
District of Colunibia, 142; retaken by Unionists, WW. 
Alien and Sedition liAWS, 8*2-3 ; are denounced 
by Jclferson, in his “Resolutions <if ’68,” S4. 

Alleciiany Summit, Va., battle at, 627. 
Allentown, Pa., military organization at, in 
. I860, for delcase of * Southcru Rights,’ 896L 


Alton, 111., Lotejot’r spoccli at the Court TTouso 

of, 138; Ftili nil prupiTly tnki-n lhitlji-i-fr«iiii .*^1. Ltmls, 
400. 8ei! Liivkjuv, and 7'/isAV, Lottin Utwi-rree. 
Amkihcan Colo.mzatiox Society, The, 73. 
Amelucan' Society for promoting National Uni- 
ty, The, 430; program niu of, 43'J-4(>. 

Andeilson, NIa.l UoBKiiT, evacuates Fort Moul- 
trie ami <M-cupii-» Fort Suiiitor, 4nT-s; 7'/o' duirhuUrt}, 
Courier aeeiisi-s him of eonimeneing eivil war, 408; 
aitempt to ivlii-ve him by tho Siar ..f iho West, 412; 
cmifeis wiiii Col, Liimon,442; is notilh-ii tliat he will 
be allaekeil, 1 |:l ; sum-nilcTS tlio fort. 1 Is ; his ri port ti> 
the Secretary of War. I- 13 ; is in eoiiimuiiiliii Kenturky ; 
s<»licit.s re.'iilbreemeiits fnirn Fiviiiunl, 5a7; 612; 613. 
Andeilson, hit'iiAiiD (’., of Ky., appointed lo at- 
ttnd tho Panama Congress, 268 !). 

A.ndhew, Gov. John A., of Ma.s8., a delegate 

to tlio Chiericro ('oiivonti«»n. 321 ; his eoiT« Mioiideiico 
with M.'iyor Drown, of Baltimore, 465-6, 

Andrews, T. of Phila., Udier refusing tho use 
of his hall to ne<irpj W'. Curtis, 3(57. 

Annaih)LIS, Md., lauding of (J( ii. ruth r ut, 4C9. 
Anthony, IIkxky B., ofU. 1., his s])ceeli on the 
eri.sls. 381-2 ; allusion to, 40-1. 

Auchy, a I’tigilive slave in Csdifornia, 218. 
Arista, Gen., defeated at Palo Alto, 187. 
Arkansas, legislative onslavemenl of free ne- 

proes In, 73; whiidraws fiimi tho Deiiioeratic Nulional 
Convention, 315; ;i4l ; seeessinu of. iiiid vole thereon, 
8ls; population in L>6H, 351 ; lu-ogre.-is of ^l.■el•!i^loll iu; 
Cunvetition votes »;o/ to seeriJo, 4Mj: Ci'iliiianec of se- 
ce.sMoii pas.scil; the n.’itnru of lier teniiri* to ln-r soil ; 
action of the ‘etinservatlves,* 4*'7 ; seizure of Fort Smith, 
4s-'; tesUmonyuf tieiuCiUilt in reganl to I’nion seiili- 
meiit ill, 515. 

Arkansas Territory, organization of, 73 ; 103. 
Armstroxu, I'ommandeu, oi-ders the siirrcndcr 
tif tho Pon.sirola forts, 412. 

Atchison, Pwid It., Ids advice to tlio Border 
Rulllaiis, 23T; siirronnils Lawreiu-o witli .'in army of 
Missourians, 213; 211; 2s:l; defeats a soiail Uiiiuu 
force iu Nurihern Missouri, 587. 

Atherton, thiAiiLES iL, of N. IT., offers resolu- 
tions to rejeet jietitlona for tho ubolilioii of Slavery In 
tbu District of Columbia, 116. 

Atlantic States, The, poverty of at cloae of 

KevoliiLion, IS; obstacles to transportation in, 19. 
ArOHEY, Rev. John A., of Mi.^s, reference 
850; extract from bis “Iron Furnace.’’ 614. 

ArtiUST.v, Ga., seizure of the Federal Arsenal, 
411 ; 11 letter from, in te.stimony of the cotmuun use of 
deadly weapoius liv the Southrons, fMlo. 

Awni-'>Ui (lia.) chronicle, 7%?^ extract from, 123,' 
ciUition from, “Death to tho Abolitionist," 128; clla- 
tloii ft-tuii, 017. 

AiTSTiN, Moses, M8. 

Austin, Stephen P., 148; 150. 

Avery, William W.. of N. C., 278 ; his resolves 

In tho Deinoerutlc National Convention, 369-10 ; his 
BlK*eeh there, 31 1 ’, 818. 

Avis, (Upt. John, referred to in one of John 
Dniwn’s letters, 296; hisTnxitmcnt of oM Brown, 2i<0. 
Ayres, Cai»t., engaged at Blackburn's Ford, 639. 
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B. 

Badger, George E., of N. C., wants liberty to 
take his 1)1(1 luiunmy" to Kansas. 231 ; 232. 

Baker, Col. Khward D., 422 ; reenforces Col. 
l)i>vi>iisat ISiill's Bluir, 022; his death, 62:); orders from 
Gun. .St«)no to, 024. 

B.\GBY. Artiiur P., of Ala., on Anno.Kation, 174. 
Bailey, (Iodaud, an ac(K)unt of his defalca- 
tions at '\Vii.';lungt(in, 4iO-U. 

Baldwin', Uo'JeiiS., of Conn., 307; 308; 40 1. 
Baldwin', IIkxuy, of Pa., his vote on the Mis- 
souri (:oin|)r(iii)Isu. SO. 

Ballou, Major, killed at Bull Run, 545; 5.52. 
Ball’s Bll fe, Battle of, 02 1 to 024; bravery of 
the PVdenil tntop.s at, 02fL 

Baltimore, Di.un. Convention of 1S44 at, 10 4; 
('(iiivi'iitiou «>f islSat, I'Jl; Gniiveiilliiiis at, in 1S.V2. 
222-3 : W liijf t'oiivfiition of 1S.‘j0 aU 247 ; Seeedrrs* ainl 
l)(ia'.;las (Conventions at, 3I7-1S; other C^onveiitions at, 
81 S -I!) ; 407 ; 120 ; Pivsident Lincoln's passai'c 
421; 401: Secession meeting at, 402; the iii'ililiinir <>f 
the Federal troops, 40:)-4; pH'-at Union meeting at, 
471; Ocii. Diitler takes possession of, 471; 472; 52S-0. 
BiWinoi'e Kerhauge, endeavors to incite a 
mob a^:iii)st Pre.s'detil Lincoln. 420. 

JiUlim-^re Ji pM'ran, Tfm^ 420. 

BiUiinon.’ 77ic, *128. 

Bt igor Union^ The^ citation from, 302; on the 
Ibvsiileiit's call for troop.s, 4.'>0. 

Banks, Gen*. N’. P., elected Speaker, 2 41 ; suc- 
neeils Gen. Patterson, 532; OJO; at Rail's DIult', 02L 

B.iPrisrs, TIkj, and Slavery, 110 to 121. 
BAURDril, JAME.S, 176. 

Barb )UR, Philip P., of Va., his remarks on the 

Missouri (pieslion, 110. 

Bauiioursville, Ky., captured hy Zollicofler, 014. 
B VRB ouRSViLLE, Va., csipturod by (hm. Cox, .52 4. 
Barber, Tiios. IV., shot dead in Kansas, 243. 
Barker, George P., 100. 

Barnweli., R. IV., of S. 0., a Comiiiia.sion 0 r to 
Was!itn;;ton, 411. 

Barrisgkr. Daniel M., of N. C, in the ‘Peace 

(.Conference,’ 401. 

Barron, Com. S., surn'nder.s at llalteras, 000. 
Barrow, Washing ton, Cominis.sioner to tho 

(/onfederacy from Gov. Ilarri.s, i'lJ. 

Barky, Major, on tho battle of Bull Run, 5 45. 
Barky, >411., of Miss., withdraws from tho Bem. 
Convention at Charleston, 314. 

Bartow, Gen., killed at Bull Run, 5 43; 545. 
Bates, Kdwaud, of Mo., 247 ; in the Cliicjisjo 

Convention, 321; in l*ro.ii(lent Lincoln's Caldiiet, 42S. 
Baton Rouge, La., Arsenal sciziMl at, 412; 4U(). 
Bayard, James A., (father,) 107. 

Bayard, .Ta.mks A., (sou,) 315; prc.sido.s at tho 
Seceders’ Convention, 317; on Setajs-sioji, 3o(); 437; 562. 
Beaufort, S. C., captured by Pederals, 005. 
Bbaiiregaud, Ge.v. G. P. T., 442; demands the 

8iirreii«Ier of Fort SumU'r, 44:1; proclaiiiatlon by, .'WU; 
coiiiiiiatids tlio Rebels at Dull ISun, M'J; liis ufllcial 
report, 541 to 540 ; 5.51. 

Bei 3 KW 1 tii, Major, at Lexington, Mo., 588. 
Bedford, Pa., fugitive-slave arrests noar, 210. 
Bee, Gen , (licbel,) killed at Bull Run, 543 ; 5 15. 
Bell, Joii.n', his election to Congress, in 1827, 
aided by iie«ro voles, 170; 207; nominated for Presi- 
dent, 310 ; 32.); 4S2; vote ca.st for him in Ky., 402. 
Bell, Joshua h\ of Ky., 338. 

Belmont, Mo., battle of, 534 to 597 ; T/ie Chicago 

Jottniat'H report, 505-6: other reports, etc., 507. 

Bendi.y, Col., (Union,) 529; 5.30. 

Benham, Gen., 525; on Ployd's retreat, 526. 
Benning, Henry L., in Dem. Convention, 315. 
Benton, Col. Thomas, 106; 159; speech against 
the Annexation treaty, 161-5; hts rcpii^nanco to An- 
ncx.ation overcome, 174; ‘2i}7; on the Bred Scott dec!- 
on, 25S-0 ; allusiun to, 43iiL 


Berrien, John M., of Ga., 268. 

Bio Bethel, Va., battle of, 529 to 531. 

Bio Springs, Kansas, Froe-Stiite meeting at, 240. 
Bing, .1 ui.ius, at Bull Run, 547 ; 550. 

Bingham, John A., of Ohio, 570. 

Birnky, JAME.S G., candidiite for President, 167. 
Black Jack, Kansas, battle of, 244. 

Blgjk,* Jeremiah S., his opinion of Secession, 

371-2; nppointtid Secretary of StaUt, 411. 

Blair, Col. Frank P., 490; has an intorview 

with Gen. Price^ 4!)1 ; his strluturoH on Gun. Scott, 54S- 
I); 555; offers n resolve to expel John il. Clark, 562. 
Blair, Montgomery, in Lincoln’s Cabinet, 428. 
BL.4.KEY, Geo. I)., in Chicago OonvimLioii, 321. 
Blue .Mills Landing, Mo., Union defeat at, 587. 
Booock, Thos. S., of Va., 304-5. 

B)L1var lIiGiirs, captured by tho Foderals, 020. 
Bojnevili.k, Mo., Rebels defeated at, 574. 
Boom, Sherman M., case of, at Milwaukee, 215. 
Border Ruffians, one of their rosnintions, 23.>; 

further resolves, 236, 217 ; WS; niiiner>>iis()iitr.i;f«s by, 
242 to 24‘>: their iiiniiner of vidiii!;, 246; are taui^ht 
piety by John Bniwn, 2'>6; allusion to, 4'J(). 

Boreman, Autiiur J., chairman of tlio Whoel- 
ira; UiUiventiitu. 51S. 

Borland, Solon, of Ark., 220; ho seize.s Fort 
Smith, 4^4. 

Boston, mcrnoriall/os Congress on the ^lis- 
soiiri question. 7^; respecUiido Pro-Slavery iiidI) at, 
127; re[>u;;nauce to tho Fti-^iUvo Slave 1 j:iw,'215. 

limtfm Courier, The, on Secession, etc., 350. 
Ihslm Pouf, Th’% on tho Prosidout’s calls, •1.57. ' 
Boteler. a. R., of Va., 37'2. 

Boyce, \^^ W., of S. C., speech at Columbia, 332. 
Boyd, (’ol., roilnf()reo.s Price at Lo.xingtim, 5-87. 
Boyd, JiTxn, of Ky., 208; chosen Siteaker, 220; 

u:r.da elioseti. 250. 

Bradley, Dr., of Plymouth, M.i.ss., 125. 

Bragg, Gen. Braxton, his order a.s to Fort 
INckeiis, 4:)6; COl ; atta ks Wilsou’.s Zouaves, etc., 6i)2. 
Buaine, Lieut., comm.uidiug tho Montieello, 001. 
Branch, .Vdjt., (llcl)el,) killed at Bull Iliiu, 515. 
Branson, J.vcor, arresiod by Sheriff .r«)ne.s, 212. 
Breckinridge, John C, nomiuatCMl for Vico- 

Presi dent, 246 ; tdeeied, 24S; vole for, in tiiv- Ibiiiiilns 
CiiMveniion. 31s; nominated for President, 
review of the ran vass, :W:) to 326 ; r.la>sifii:d table of this 
I’reslileiilial Vote., :>2S; allusion to, 37T»; 4'»2; declares 
Lincoln duly elected, 41S; 421; 4:17; Is iinsuvred by 
Doiiirljw, 441 ; votiiftwt for Id.'ii in Kentucky, 4!>’A 564- 
5; decs to the Coiifederae.y, 614; bis .Vddress, 615. 

Breckinridge, Senator, JoHur.sou'a letter to, 85. 
Breckinridge, Rev. Rout. J, 495. 

Buesiiwood, ('apt., aurreiidora tho cutter Mc- 
Chdlan to tlin Relscl.s, 413. 

Bri(Jg.s, Gov. Geo. N., of Mass., 100; appoints 

Samuel Hoar n.H (.'oininissioner to Charleston, 

Bright, Jiwsk D., of Ind., 197. 

Brinckeuhokp, Jacob, of Ohio, 189. 

Brodhead, John, his letter to Jelf. D.ivw, 278. 
Buolaski, Capt., (Union,) killed at Belmont, 597. 
Brooks, James, sdoocIidii tho Moxie.'in War, 200. 
Br(X)KS, Preston ri., assails Soimtor Sumner, 200. 
BliowN, Aaron V., sends T. W. Gilmor’s letter 
to Gun. Jackiion, 158. 

Brown. Albert G., of Miss., visits Buchanan, 
277; his interview, 27S; 8?3. 

Brown, B. Grate, at Chicago Convention, 321. 
Brown, Col., (Union,) at Cliicamicornii«, 000. 
Brown, Col. Harvey, at Fort Pickons, 001. 
Brown, David Paul, 126. 

Brown, Fubdeuick, killed by Martin White, 28 L 
Brown, Gov. Josfj»u E., of Ga., speech at Lon- 
voatiuii, 337; his Mussagu, urging Scoosslun, 347. 
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SsowN| JOHNy ftt ih© bftttl© of Dlaclc Jack ^14 • 

him, 2S2-8, at thi« battle of O.iawatomie asi- his 

?I Jr<»i*sto(laniMla; 
his “CtHistltutii.ii,*’ 2S7-S; ffoos to Hariier's F.-rry 
2^!); C5.a|itures the Arsoiial, 21)0 «l; tin* 2ihS-3- 

his esiptiire. 2!)4-ft; lotti-r to L Maria (;iil|.|, 2Uo; IcIUt 
t«i Ills family, 29ii; lettiT to Mr. lluiiii)lm‘y.29T: his 
ex(‘iMiti<tii. 2yS“U; Conurrossioiml, 

(BiiOWX, Mayoii, of Ballimore, 4<il; liapaugues 

tlu‘ inoh, 4r»t; si-mls i>tivity.s to tin* Pri'sidenL; Ins ror- 
ro.stioiKlftiiwiilj <}o\*. Andrew, 40.VG; his Inicrview 
witli I ho Froshloiit, 4Pifi. 

Brow.v. Mii/mx, of Tomi., 171. 

Bko\y.v, Ouvkk, killed nt H.irpor’H Ferry, 292. 
Brown, Owks, sou of John Brown, 288; es- 
iMlK'S from IIur|M‘r*s Ferry, 2'.U>. 

Brown, Watson, kille-l at llariMjr’s Ferry, 201. 
BuowvEi.h, Francis K., kills the murderer of 

Kllsworch, 5:18. 

Brow NINO, O. IL, of 111., in S'.Miato, 
Brownlow, Farson', eiUition Iroin. 484. 
Bi'amwivlwr^ The^ (Mo.,) citation from, 238. 
Bryan, Guv M., of Texas, withdraws from 

the Ufiii. Cl invention, 815. 


Bryant, William (Ji i.t.kn, if.ii. 

Bui’H ANAN, Ja mks. 94; pre.sentfl an Ah di- 
tlon 111 ‘tition to » onirri'.ss, 144; In the Cunvention of 
I'OS, 11)1 ; 222; noiiiinateil for PivsiiU-ni, *246; oiected, 
24S; appoinls U. <1. Walker (ioveriior of Kait.sas. ‘i-l-,; 
«irri‘S tiui aijijoplanoe of tiie heeomploii (.•oii.sihutinn. 
2ri:i: ‘252; ‘JAt; his Inau;;iiral, extract fniiii. 2(U; al> 
tends live Csteud iiieeliu:;, «ie., '27:1; condemns the ar- 
rest of W’illiam Walker, ‘27G; is visiti*d by .Vlhert O. 
Brown, ‘JTT-S ; otfers .a reward for tin* eaidiire of Jolm 
JlrowMi, *2'fG; 8:)S; ids Messaireiii llie S. C. Convuiilion, 
845; his last .Vniiual Mess:i<;e. :hi( i<i 871; 4ds; .<H‘nds 
Ciisliim? to (Jharleston, .4011; 411; 411; ri-^; vote cast 
for him in Keii Lucky. 4-.)2; letter to deir Davis, 511. 
Buckinoiiam, Gov., of Conn., is reelected, 32G. 
BfCKNKit, Aylett, of Ky., 194. 

BrcKNKR, (iHN. P 1 .MON B.,org;mi/ca State Guard; 

Louinrills Jourmtl eurses him. 41)| ; lOG ; tiOO ; fiai). 
Buffalo, N. the Free-iitiil Conveution at, 
11)1 , its IMiitform, 11)2. 

Buford. Col., of Ala., his arrival in Kansas, 

242: licslei'os l..:iwn'n('c. 241. 

Bull Hun, hattlo of. 530 to 547 ; our army 
iiiove.s on Cemcrvill ', 581) ; inaji of ilic field, 54); our 
feint disrejiardeil, 541; lleaureeiirifs repori, exiraets 
from. 511 to bill; aeeouni of The Richmond Din- 
j/i/teA, .'U'i-:}; other aeeonnis, disiiaielies, etc., 541 
' -4; los.ses Kii St lined, 5l.’>; H,!iiit;'.eliiiaii— INillanl — 
.''>4il-7; caiihes of the di.-^aster, 517 to 5'4; Cen. 
Seotl’s failure to send force enoiurli, ete., .'i.'iU; evil of 
shi rt eiillstmenta, 551; 552; coiisternatiun uf the 
Nortli, 55‘2-8; ttlS. 

Burnett, Henry C.. of Ky., 304; 490, 55.7; 

becomes n iiie.mlier of the ILdiel t'on!;ress and ji Senator 
on i lie same day, (il T. 

Burnett, L. W., of X. J., loiter from Gov. 

Price tl^ 4:w 

Burnett, Tiios. L., of Ky., Rebel Congress, 617. 
Burns, Anthony, the case of, 215 ; 220. 

Bmixs, Wm., makes a spoeeli at Baltiiuoro, 462. 
Burnside, Cou, at Bull Run, 5.H. 

Burrow, B., of Ark., in l>eiu. Iktnvenlion, 315. 
Burt, Col., (Rubol,) killed at Ball's Bluff, 624. 
Burt, Gen. Armisi'ead, of sS. C., 19«»; 378. 
Burton, Gov. WM.,of Del , Message, 350; 100-61. 
BiiTLKit, Andrew P., of S. C., donouucos Clay’s 

(Wnproniise mettsureA, 205; ‘21)9. 

Butler, Pierce, of S. C., remarks on the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, 45 47. 

Butler, Gen. Benjamin F., in the Charleston Con- 
vention, 811; 818; arrives in Maryland with the Mh 
Mass., 408, at Annaiadls, 4fiJ-70 ; takes |n.swssion«r 
Baltiiuoro, 471; “burn in Liborlii,'* 5*)^: /^*:!**‘* 

Oeo. P. Kane, 529 ; cuuiuiauds the llactcras uxpoiUtion, 
•99; 900; 627. 


Butler, Gen. Wm. 0., of Ky., nominated for 
Vlce-Ppcslilent, 191. 

Butler, Major, (Rebel,) killed at Belmont, 591. 


c. 

CADBLTi, B. C., envoy from Jackson to Davis, 581. 

Cairo, 111., tliroatunud iiy the Rebels, 583. 

Calhoun, John (J., 73; is tH>ntru.sted with Gen. 

•I.'iekson, SS-D; 98; rfsi^xiis the Viee-l*resi»liney. etc.., 
94: supports liu- (iiimproiiiisL. 'ruritr, HU ; liis ilnplieiiy 
with the. (ieor^ia Iiiiiians. liKj; his report 011 ine.i.|iiliury 
liiail-nialter, ete.. pjll; 118-4; l54-.Vli; Seeri-lary of 
Shite under 'I’yler. I.V); 1,59; inslniets oiir Mini.sttT ut 
Paris witli n.ipird to Aiincvalinri. 1(59 to I7I; 175; 188; 
ill the DeiiiiM'ratie Uonvenlwin of P.il; UH ; ‘246, 
his i*pinioiis iiiit:i d with the Dred deeislon 

259; ‘2^5; i:..ver«ly John» of, 857-8; 

allusion to, dsl 


C.ALTFOUXIA, in CJongross, 190 to 191 ; 291 ; Presi- 
dent Tayliir s Me'-iai:e in l■ehltil•n tu. ‘2')2, Ciiiiifi-Lssion- 

, III, ' 2 ii:l, M ISOM, Davis, ('lay, and VVelister on Slavery 
in. 2ul-i>: aiimitri'il as a Stale, ‘2(is, fuv;itivc-s|ave easo 
In, ‘ilS; .81 U ; withdraw's fnim Deni, (.'-onvention, 818. 

Caln MEEriNc. Aliolilidii petition Iruiii, 11 i. 

C-VMBllELENU, C. (\, 109. 

Cameron, Col. James, killed at Bull linn, 545, 

Cameron, Gen. Simon, in the (Miiivig » Conven- 
tion. :i2i; a itiemiier ol Pn-sident Lincoln's Cabinet, 
4-2S; 119; visits (^••ll. I'lvnuMit in Mi-sonri. f»!)i); his 
visit to Sherman in KeiiUiekv. )i>5; endeavors to post- 
pone the attaek at Uiill Riin,'ril\ 

CAAiPBKiiU JuDOE JoiiN A., liis Opinion in Drc*d 
SiMiit’.s case, ‘25s ; 4:h>; letter to (Jov. Sewtird, 4:l:i-4; 
The A Uhl II !/ Rveintnj Jminuif on. li:J2. 

Camp (Jarlile, Ohio. Virginia Ibiionists at, 520. 

C\.M1» Mo., a Union regiment roiiled al, 576. 

Camp Jackson, Mo., captured by Jo-on, 490 ; 491. 

Canterbury, Conn., mob violence at. 12 7. 

0 ARLILE, Col., (I ’nion. ) moves against Jeff fhomp- 

son :tt Frederiektown. Mo., .MU. 

Carlin, .Tomn .S., 518-10; takes his seat, in the 
XX.XVllth I’onuress 5.M) ; takes his seat in I he Sen- 
:iti% .Mtl-'i; di-miirs to Mr. lirownintr's views, .MiT; op- 
poses the ‘ IVaeo" me.asun* of.lolinson, of Mu., 571. 

C.ARLYLB, Tiiom\S, 25; 595. 

Carr, AVilson, X. (J., speech at Ballimore, 402. 

Carhiok's Ford, haitle of. 5‘23-l. 

Carroll, Charles, President of the Cidoiii7..ation 
SiMiciety, 7‘2. 

Cartiiaok, Mo., Rebels diTeab'd n(‘ar, 575. 

C'AR-rTKit, David K., in l hicago Convention, 321. 

CAS.S. Gen. Lewls, IGl; opposes, as Minister ut 
Pari^ tile Slave- rr:idi-siippre.ssion quintiiph* treaty, 
177; 1^9: his opinion of liu* Wilmol I’rovisu, 190; 
nominated for Pn-sidenU 191; •J-29; ‘28’2; *246; 

n‘.si::n.s Iii.s i»ost al Washingloii, 41 1. 

Cass, The CuTTEit, given up to Rebids, .11 .3. 

Castle Pinckney, occupied by S. Carolin.a, 409. 

Catron, Judoe, o[»inioii in Dn'd Seott ea-se, 258. 

(^HANNINU, Wm. K., 125; 142; to Welister, 353. 

Chapman, Reubh.v, in Dorn. Convciilion, 314. 

CIIVRLESTON, s. C., 58; rilling of tlie mails at, 
1*28-9; rfeejitiuii aeeonled to Mr. ILur .‘iL isil to 1S4; 
jov evinced at Lincoln's eleetioii at, :CS2; incident 
at llic Wisiar Ulnli at. JkMM; reception of U.di h (.'iish- 
iiii; at, ete., 4i)9; »urn-iider of llie eutter Aiken at. 4 ID; 
exeiteineiil dnrln!: tin* boiubardinent of Fort SiiniUir, 
447-S. See Kuht 8f MTKU. 

Charlestwi Conri- r, The, (jiUition from. 129; 331- 
2; :Wi ; aiinonnees the niisingof troops in Die North to 
flefend'the Soul h.’ 89(5; on the oce.iipation ot feumter 
by Major Anderson, 4US. 

CharhsPm The, 332 ; on the forts ia 


Oharlvsloii barlsw, 407. j , . 11 

Il viiLESTOWN, V a., John Brown and his followwra 
Imprisoned at. 294; their exeeutlon there, ‘298-9 ; oinia* 

wirles sent U) Ualtimore from. 4(.2. 

iiLiULOrTE} N. 0.} Uf JS. Mint seized at, 486. 
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Chasb, Salmon P., 229; moves to amend the 

jfebraska bill, 2i)2; 2ilS; hts iiiujurlty fur Governor of 
Ohio, 300; In the Clilcuso Convention, 321; in thu 
'Peace C'-onfenme^*.' 89S ; 4<il ; his remarks thunt, 404; 
a member of President Lincoln's Cabinet, 423. 

Chase, Samuel, 38; 107. 

Chatham, 0. W., Brown’s Convention there, 287. 
CiiATH\M-ST. Chapel, Abolition meeting at, 126. 
Cheatham, (Ien., lights at Ik'lmont. 596. 

Cheat Mountain, Ya., battle of, 526. 
GHK!tOKKES and Okeeks, tiieir expulsion from 
Georfri:i, 102 to 106; allusion t<i, 873. 

CifESNur, James, Jr., of S. C., liis views on Sla- 
very. 78; Ills siieech nt Columbia, 8,81: resigns ills scat 
in the (I. S. Senate, 3:17; visits Fort Sumter, 443. 
CiilUACiO, 111., Kepiiblioaii Convention at, 319. 
ChiCiVjo J iurnal^ The^ on iiattlo of Belmont, 595-6. 
Ckiui'jo Tniu's^ The, on tho President’s c:ill, 457. 
Ciik; AMICO.MICO, N. C., the lighting at, 600-1. 
Christ A iiEL, (piotutiou from the p(K>in of, 121. 
Christiana, Pa., fugitivo-slavo ca.so there, 215. ‘ 
Ciiuucii, S\NPOiii) B., of N. Y., in Douglas Con- 
vention, SIS; in Albany ‘Peace’ Chmvention, 33S. 
Cl.NL'iNXATi, (!)liio, till! fiigitive-slavo case at, 21.S- 
19; Deiiioenitic Conveiitiiin at, 24.\ 

Cinnina-iU Kiquirer^ Th-i^ 39.!; citation from, 406. 
Cincinnati fJazvtU‘^ The, citation from, 521. 
Clark, .Iohn B., of Ma, 301-5; expelled from 

tile n<iii.Si! fnr tnvison, 562; a Rebel Rrig:idier. .574. 

Clark, Daniel, of N. il., 381 ; his substitute for 
the Critteiideri (;oinj»roiMi,>e, 332; 3s7; 403; nlliiMiori to, 
6'.)3; his iv.solve to expel ReUd iiiemiM'rs, 570. 
Clark, M. L., of Mo., 074; .at Wilson’s (Jreek, 582. 
Olarksiil’ik;, Va., surrender of Riibcls at, 520. 
Clay, Cassh’s M., in tho Chicago Omvcntioii, 
321 ; eomriiands tlio volunteers nt Wushiri^ton, 470. 

Clay, Jame-S B., of Kv., in tiio ‘Peace Confer- 
niiee,' 399: aliiision to, 509. 

Clay, IIen’ry, 18; President of tho Colonization 

Society, 72 ; opposes tho Missouri Restrletlon, T.'i; Ills 
Injunction to tho Mi.ssourl do1e;;ate, N); 90; introiliiees 
his Compromise Tariff, 101 ; defends t lie Clu-rokees, Hhf ; 
proposes lvm:iiiei|i;itiiin Iri Keiitueky, 111; liS-9; is 
written to by Tyler ini S2.\ l,%i; 1.^5; 1.50; lii.s letter to 
The XiiUfHuil /iiU/fi(/en<;fi\ etc., 167; ruvi«-iv of tliu 
lVe.siileriti:iI canvass, 16s; his lii.striict{oiis to Mr. GaL 
latiii, 170; in the Whi:; Convention of l>is,]92; his 
Compromise of Is.'iO, 20:1; replh'S to •leff. Davis, 205; r«- 
IMirts a bill ortrani/in;; L'tah, eti'., *207; lil.s (,’ompniinisc 
mi'Asiires adopted, 2oc); 222; Dixon's opinion of (.May's 
aeniimeiits, 240''1 : 20,5; favors tliu Panama Com^reKS, 
207 ; insi ructions to Minister Kverelt, 263 ; instriietioiis 
to Messrs. Anderson and Hen'eant, 269; letter to lx>sllu 
Combs, C‘tc., 341-4; he likens the Union to a inarrioica, 
85T; allusion to, 399; 404; Pollard's ustlmato of Clay's 
ilifliieiico. eti!., 

Claa’to-v, John M., of Del., 190. 

CLHME.N'.d, JION. Jere., at Iliintsvillc, Ala., 6.32. 
Clevelanh, Ohio, Oov. Soward’a Hpeocli at, 199; 
tiohn Brown's pnKM'cdini^s at, 2s^. 

Clinuman, Thomas L., of N. 0., 308; 329 ; hi» 

prescription for “free debaters,” 373; allusion to, 4O0; 
417; In Confeilerulu ihingre.ss, 48.5-0; allusion to, 511. 
Clin I ON, De Witt, allusion to, 18; 394. 

Clinton, (Jeorgb, allusion to, 42 ; 264. 

Clinton, Ceorue W., Hpcoch at Albany, 394-5. 
Gllvto.V JIall, N. Y., proposed meeting at, 125. 
Clinton, Miss., against AMitionists, 128. 
Clover, Uev. L. P., letter to Gov. Iietcher, 397. 
Cord, Howell, of Ou., chosen Si>eakor, 203; 
222 ; 25H; resigns tho of thu Treasury, 411 

Cochrane, John, of N. Y , 374. 

C 0 CKBY 8 VILLB, Md., occupied by Fedcrals, 471. 
C 0 G 8 WELL, Col. Milto.v, at Boll’s Bliiif, 623-4. 
Colburn, Asst. Adjt. Gen. A. Y., 621. 

Golcook, G. J., resigns as Coll, at (’harleston) 336. 
COLLAHEB, Jacob, of Yt., 308; at Chicago, 321 


Collinsville, Conn., John Brown contracts for 
a thousand pikes at, 2^ 

CoLORAiK) Territory, organized, 388. 

Columbia, Pa., fiigitivc-slavo case at, 216. 
Columbia, K. C., Lcgishituro convenes ut, 330; 

Chcsiiiit's Rpueeh nt 381 ; Boyce's 832 ; Ruflln's. 885. 
Columbus, Christopher, implicated in the Slave- 
Trade, 26; discovers cotton in thu W'ust Indies, 57. 
Coi.UMBUS, Ohio, President Lincoln at, 419. 
Comas, Gen. Leslie, of Ky., letter to, 343-1 ; 493. 
Comet, The Biud, lost, with cargo of slaves, 176. 
CoN(X)ttT), N. II.. pro-Slavory meb nt, 127. 
OoNUREHATiONALiSTS, Tjie, aiul Slavery, 1 19. 
CoN.VECTiciTT, slave iiopulation in 1790; troops 
AtrniiiiuHl duriu <4 the Kevoiution, 36; 87; first .Vboli- 
tion society in, 1(17 ; lUS; diminished Republican ma- 
jority In, 300 ; Buckinaiinm reelectud in, 320. 

Conner, James, resigns at I'harleston, 336. 
Conway, Gov. Klias W., of Ark., 3 H. 

Cook, Capt., routed at Camp Colo, Mo., 575. 
Cook, with Jolm Brown, 298 ; is executed, 299. 
Copeland, with John Brown, 298; is cxecut(Ml,29i). 
COPPOC, with John Brown, 294; 298; executed, 299. 
COPIHMJ, escapes from lIarpor’.s Ferry, 299. 
Corcoran, Col. Mkriael, 533; wounded and 

taken prisoner at Bull Run, M5l 
Corti:s, discovers cotton in Mexico, 58. 

Corwin, Thomas, of Ohio, appointed (’hairm.an 

of a Select (.lommitlue, 372; hi.s rep'irt, 3S6-7: offers 
a Joint residvu to amend tbe f'onstitnlioii, 3S7-8: 405. 
Gofrox Gin, history, 53-66. 8co Whitnrt’. 
Cox, Gen., (Union.) captures Barboursville, Ya., 
and pursues Wise, 521-5^ 

Co.x, Bkv. Sami.'KL H., his oluirch mobbed. 126. 
Cox, Sa-MUKL S., of Oliio, oilers a ‘ Poaco’ resolu- 
tion in the House, 570. 

Cranch, Judge, signs an Almlition petition. 143. 
Okandala Pkcdknok, jiorseouted for teaching 
colored cliildivn. 127. 

Crawford, Martin J., a Confederate Cuinmis- 

sioiier at Wiisiiington, 4:(n to 4:>6. 

Cr.vwfi)R 1 ), \Vm. 11., of Ga., 91. 

CuirrENDEN, J. J., of Ky., 368; pleads for ‘Con- 
cili:itii)ii' in the SeiiaU*, 373; intnidnei's Ids I'ompro- 
inise, 376-7 ; relieetidiis on its nature. :t7S to :isi : S-s:!; 
4(12; 403; pivsides overliie Kentucky ('onveiiti(in,495; 
55.5; (dfers a rosoiiitii>n in the House, f56s. 

Croghan, Col. St. George, (Kubcl,) killed, 526. 
Cross-Lanes, Ya., Foderals defeated at, 525. 
Cruse, David, a Missouri slaveholder, slain, 286. 
Cuba, 268 to 272; its acquisition demanded by 
the l)emocratie. (.’onvnlion of ISOO, 27S. 

Cumberland, U. S. Frigate, at Norfolk, 476. 
Cuming, Col. Wai., of Ga., 91. 

Curtin, Gov. Andrew G., of Pa., elected, 326. 
Curtis, Gko.W., .siippres.scd at Pliiladelpliia, 367. 
Curtis, Judge B. R., 252 ; on Drod Scott, 260-3. 
Cushing. Caleb, 116; chosen President of the 

Clmrleston ('on veil lion. 309; resigns the chair, 813; 
1‘n‘siileiit of tho Sewilcrs' O^oiivoulion, fils; sent to 
Charleston tiy Buchanan, 409. 

CuYLER, Theodore, speech at tho Philadelphia 
* Poocu’ meutliig, 305'; woluumus PrusiduuL Lincoln, 419. 

D. 

Dakotaii Territory, organization of, 388. 
Dallas, George M., of I’o., on tho Tariff and 
Slavury, 92; nominated for V!ce-Pn*iild«iit, 164; 191. 
Dane, Nathan, reports Ordinanco of 1787, 40. 
Daniel, Jiidgt}. of Virginia, on Droti Scott, 257-8. 
Darien (Ga.) Resolutions, Tho, 33 
Davies, Col. T. A., (Union,) at Bull Run, 544. 
Davis, Com. C. H., rescues Walker at Rivas, 27.6, 
DaviS) Garret, of Ky., allusion to, 616. 
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Davis, Obn. Jbpp. 0., in command at Ji?rroraon ' 

City, 688; fwT; Is directed tii mterce^.t Pric», BS9. 

Davis, Henry Winter, votes for Poiniington, 
800; res'ilve, In tho (^inimittee «f Thirty-three, 8SC; 

Is lu aien by May, for Con<!rcsa, 5j5. 

Davis, Jefferson, 97 ; voles ajirainst Gen. Tay- 
lor, 10 J; opiioseB (Jlsiy’s Coiuiironiiso iii<‘u.suri a. 201; 
hcwls tho ‘Suite Ki-.'lits' Tickut in Miss., 211; in the 
Denj. tJiinventiiwi of ISM, 222 ; 2ril ; h-tu-r from Ilnxl- 
hewl to, 27S ; his seven resolves in Conr'n'ss, 8i)0 to 
809; in tlio (Convention of iStiO, 817; is iinswered by 
Henry Clay, 84:1; in fsivor of ‘(Coneillatlon,' 378; 374; 
his iiioposition to amend tho (-’(nistitution, SSI; SsJ; 
ciMisetils to Servo on tho CorniniiLeo of 13, .S 5 >.|; 3SS; 
elected Preslilent of the CorifoileraRv; Ills H|N‘eche.s .at 
tTacksoii, Ml.ss., and Stevenson, Al.a.,*4iri; his inauten- 
ral,41B-ll5; 427; his Cabinet, 429; his d iplieitv with 
pe^'ard to Maryland, 472; sends a C<uiiniissit.in-r to .\r- 
kansax, 4S0; extracts from his M«8sii«e,4'J7-H; his Mes- 
B.a;^e of duly 20th, 4!IS; ry)0-7; captiiro of his coriv- 
Bponilenoe ; letter from llin-liaiian to, .'il | ; U.ttfrs from 
Ileynolds anil Pierce, Ti 12-1 :J; is present at Ittill Uut, 
54:1; his lUspateh deserlliin;* the battle, &4-1; I'orms ua 
Blllanee with iJov. .Isickson, 577 ; writes to President 
Lincoln respoclIn>{ tbo captinvil privateersmen, 5U9. 

Davis, John, of Mas.s., 1S9. 

Davis, John (1., of Jrid., named for Speaker, ,305. 
Davis, John W., of Ind., cho-sen Speaker, li>G. 
Dawson, Wm. (!., of (Sa., 2*29. 

Dayton, Jonathan, LL. I)., 4 1. 

Dayton, Wilijam L., iiomintited for Vico-l’rosi- 

dent, 24(i; in the (Miiea^'o Coiiveiition, 321. 

DeJ 3no's Hcvit iVf citation from, 7d. 

DECL.V RATION OP IXOEl'EXDENCB, TlIE, CXtract 
from tile ori.<;innl; reasons foraeirtain onll^^ion, :14; its 
adoption, its precepts d»*Ueil liy .Iiidiie. Taney, 2 .’j4. 

Delaware, slavo pomilatiou * in 1790, :{«i; 3i 
LeKi^laturc favors ilie .MifSoiiri UeNdietion, 7S; with 
drawal of from the I>ou;;las Coiiieiiitnn, :>!•%; refii.-e 
t«i secede; answer to the. .Miss, ('ominissioner, 37) » 
population in 3r)l ; 4o7; Oov. Iliirtotrsuetioti nil, 
rciruiil to the Pn sident's uall for troops. 4ii*): rsVi. 

De Saussitiie, W. F., of S. 0 , rcrinliuion of, 34G. 
De Soto, discovers tho Mis'*issippi ; In.s death, ;>;1. 
Detroit, Mich., fugitive-slave arrests at, 21i». 
Ddroil Free Vreas^ The^ citation from, 392 ; on 
the l*re.sideMt*8 eall for troops,virj7. 

D EVENS, Col., at Hairs Hlull*, G21. 

Dickinson, John, of Del., 45. 

Dickinson, J)axikl S., 191 ; at Charlo.ston, 317 
Dickinson, Mr., of Mias., Com. to Delaware. 350. 
District of Columhi v, 112; 113; ijotitioim t 

abolish Slavery In. 113 to 147; tJ itt's resolution, 19:1 
Clay's coiiiproinise measures rc!:ardiii; 5 , 2u:i; pupulii 
tlon ill iMni, :>5i. 

Diven, Col. Alexander S., of Y., 572. 

Dix, John A., liia repngnanco to Aiiiicxatio 
overeoiiie, 174; Secretary of i‘:e Treasury, 412;^ lii 
velelirated onler, 4l:l; appoiiiU'iJ a .Major-Ueiieral, 529. 

Dixon, Arcuiiijald, of Ky., Ida iiroimscd ameinl 

ment to tho Nebraska hill, 22'»; coneiirs with Mr. lloiiir- 
las, 229; 231 ; at tho L'liion iiieoliiiu' at Liiiisville. 49:1. 
Dixon, Jame.s, of Conn., on tho Hcbolliou, 5G5. 
Doddridob, riiiLiP, 1 10. 

DouaE, Auoustcs C., of Iowa, aiibmita tho Ne- 
braska bill to the Senate, 227. 

Donaloson, Mausilvl, of Kansas, 211. 
Donelson, Andrew J., for Vip.c-Prc.sident, 2-17 
Dorsey, AIr., of W. Va., favors new State, 519 
Dorsheimer, Major, on Zagonyi’s charge, 592. 
Douiileday, Capt. Auner, at Fort Sinntor, 444. 
Dougherty, Ool., wouinled at Belmont, 597. 
Dougherty, Lieut., killed at Belmont, 597. 
Douol.as, Stephen A., 1 SO ; 194; reimrlsabi! 
tuorcanizu Oregon, 1%; propwes to extend the JO 
SV line to thu Pnellle, 197; lUs; rejMirts a hiH to mbiil 
California, and onranizo UUih and New Mexico, 207 
222; bill to organize Nebraska, 226; his nMiort aeiiom 
panying It, 227-8; tho Nehraska-Kaiiwis bill, *228; re- 
B|iuiuls to Seiiati F r nivuu^ 230 ; iu the Xlciu, t-ouveuuor 


of 1856, 216; opposes tbo Lecompton Constltntlon, 
2.'«0; ciuiviisses lUluols with IJiicoln, 3ul : :iU-2; Deiiio- 
craiic bostiliiy to in Congress, 806; in tho Convention 
of 1869,317; nominated for President, 318; 322; review 
of the canvass, 328 to 326; vlassilled Uible of the I’resl- 
dentiai voP*. 828; favors the ITiiion, 342; In IheCom- 
mitU-e of Thlrti-cn, 3s:»; 402; motion in favor of tho 
House plan, 4l).>; 4:>6-7; liearlily 8n]iporis his wholo 
country, 4I0-I ; his reply to Brock iiiridi;o, 441 ; voto 
cast for liim in Kentiickv, 492 ; said to have eoiuplainud 
tliat *llic South were Urn easily satislleii,’ 512. 

Dow, William, shot dead in Kaimas, 2H. 
”)owx8, of ]ja., dcnoim(H‘S Cla)'’8 moasurea, 205. 
Dranrkvillk, batllo of, G25-G. 
iRAYTON, Comma NDEU K., at Port Roval, G05. 
Dilayton, Gen. T., (Robol.) at Port Royal, 005. 
")rywooi>, Mo., skirmish at, 5S5. 

5ug SmiiXG, Mo., Robrd.s defealed at, 577. 
Dumont. Cam... Philippi, 522; CarncK’s ford, 523. 
Dunn, W.m. M., of lud., ‘ Peaoo’ projeid of, 374. 
Du Pont, iJoM. Samuel F., GUI.; b/imbards tho 

Port Royal forts. liiH; Rebels sitri-.. iidei' to, 6ii,"i; 027. 

DUUYE.V, Col. H. B., 529; at Liltlo Bethel, 531. 


E. 


Earle, Thomas, biographer of Benj. Lundy, 115. 
Early, Col., (lUdiol,) at Bull Run, 513. 

E \.ST TKXNKssiiK. Di.'flaralioii ef Grievances by 

the people of. 4-':}-I; rniiuiiMii in; per.M‘eitiion by ibo 
Reliel.s, 4''!; In-r i*V|)eelaLions from our forees in Keti- 
tii€“ky, 6H‘; her impe-s l>lasted hy ^elloep^s relreut, 617. 

Eddy, *Sa.m., of U. 1.. on Mis.souri Compromiso, ^0. 
Edmunds, John W., lOG. 

Kumi nh.'^ox, IIenuy A., of Va., abettor of tho 

assault on Sumner, 2,i9. 

Edwmids, Hkv. Jonathan, exiniet from his 

MTinon on the Slave-Trade, ele., 5*1; *0; 2.“»5; 591. 
Edwaudsvjllk, ill., fiigitivo-sluveeaseat, 217-18. 
Elliot, John M., of Ky., in Gmf. Congress, 017. 
“ Elliot's Dkhatks,” extract from, SI. 

Ellis, Gov. John W., of N. C., calls a Conven- 
tion, 3ls; bis sel’/.ure of Federal ].ri»i»eily. 411-12; un- 
Bwers Presiilem'.s eall for tnsms, 459 ; exerts his Influ- 
ence f«>r Seee.s^ioll ; seixes Federal properly, ele., 4so. 

Ellsworth, Col., at Alexandria, and doaili, 533. 
Klmouk, John A., Coinmi.ssioner from Alahama 

to the Siiiitli Carolina Convention; his speeeh. 

Krseffkh, Mr., Ppoceh at Twedillo Hall, :;:)4~5. 
Eiy.KY, Coii. Arnold, (Rebel,) at Bull Run, 543. 
EinancipatAjr, The, 112. 

Emeuso.n, Dr., owner of Dred Scott, 251 --2. 
Encomium, 'I’he, wrecked, with slaves, 17'*>. 
English, William II., of Tnd., proviso to tho 
>’ebra.ska bill. 288 ; 2r»n ; a ‘ Peae.e ' j>roi«>siiion, 874. 
Extkkprisk, 'riiK, dnv(*n inro Berminla. 17G. 
Eppes, MR.,ofFla.,at(’iiarIeslon Convenlion, 314. 
Etheridge, Emerson, is tlircatened A\it]i “cold 
steel and bullets." if he sp«-ak3 fur the L'liion, 4>4; 
chosen Clerk of the lltaise, hitix 

Eustis, captured, with Mason and Slidell, 606. 
Kvass, Roht. J., letter to, from John Adams, 51. 
Eva UTS, Jeremiah, on »Slavory and Indians, lOG. 
Evauts, Wm. M., of N. Y., at Chicago Con., 321. 
Evkkett, Alexander 11., his instructions ro- 


spi-etiii!; (hib:t, 2L8. ^ ^ 

Everkit, Edward, early pro-Plavery opinions 
of 109; extniet from ids Messigo as Governor of 
MassaehuiH-lts, 124; his dlploiiinev with J® 

Cuba, 270 to 27:i; nominuted for \ lcc-1 resident, 819, 
letter to, frmu Revenly .loliiisoii, 358. 

Ewkll, Gen., repulsed at Bull Run, 64-4. 

Exports, value oi^ by 8th Decx^niiiul Census, 23* 


p. 

PAffiFAx CoiTRT-noDSH, Va, Union cava'ty daeh 

iutu, 533; rcoccuplod by our forces, 620. 
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Fairfield, Mr., of Mo., offers petitions for Abo- 
Utiuii 111 the Federal Diatriut, 149. 

Faneuil Hall, Boston, is refused for a mooting 

to coualdcr Cho circiunatiiniics of Lovcjuy'a death, 142. 

Fanni:?. Cul.^ captured and shot in Texas, IfiO. 

Farniiam, Col. N. L., wounded at Bull Hun, 545. 

Fayetteville, N. 0., seizure of Arsenal, 411; 485. 

“ Fhderalitit^ Th‘'' citiitiun from, 42 ; 45 ; 45. 

Fboeraijrts, 'I'liE, tlieir political blunders, 82; 

tlu'ir fiiroiirn iMillc.y, 2G3. 

Female Anti-Slavery Society, mobbed, 127. 

Field, David Dudley, l<i5; in the ‘rcaco’ Con- 
fi*iv!u-i', "jUS; absent friiiti, 400. 

F 1 LURU.STKRLV 0 , with regard to Cuba, 2(>.')-270; 
pnrtii'ijKibirs in, novor brought to Justice in the Tnion, 
27.“); Inibirsril by the Dciiiouratio jiarty, 277-S; dc- 
uoiinrcd by till* Keiiubllcaiis, 278. 

Filt.more, Millard, nominatod for Vice-Prosi- 
dt'iit, 102; bis aoeesslon to the Presidency, 208; in the 
t’liiivcntliiri nf 1S.V2, 229; noniinutVd for Pro.si- 
dciit, 247: bis speech at .\Iliany, 248; the vote he re- 
ceived, 24S; vole cast fir liirn in Kentucky, 4112. 

F 18 IIEU, Col., (llobel,) killed at Bull l(un, 54.5. 

Fitzpatrick, JIe.nmamix, of Ala., noinmatod for 
Vice-President, 918. 

Florida, invasions of; destruction of tho negro 
and Irnliiiu fort there, 177; withdraws from the Doino- 
ci'iitie ('onvenlion, 91 1: secession ineetiri!; in, 990; se- 
cession ol’, uiid vote tiiereon. 947 ; po|iulation in t'dio, 
8.’)! ; sei/ure of Federal proiwrly; Fort Pickens be- 
aioiled, 412. 

FiiOUR, annual iwoduct of, by 8tli census, 22. 

Floyd, iloiiN, (iovornor of Va., svinpaihi/cs with 

the Null i Hers, I 1 UI. 

Floyd, .Ioiix B., his opinion on tlio Cuba ques- 
tion, 2ii8 ; his disposition of tlie Fi'deral forces In Texas. 
841; resi^ius his jsist of Secretary of War; seliedule of 
his order for Iransfer of arms from l*IttsiMiri;li, his 
reasons for ivsi;rnliur. 409; an necoiint of ids defniea- 
tioiis, 41)1, 41 1 , ullnsion to, 419; Pollard’s enuiricratioii 
<if the services of. 414; allusion to, 442: huii; siiperse<les 
Gen. Wise in West Virjilnia; the bnitle of I'andfox 
Ferry. etfeets ids escape from Gen. Beniiain, u2Gi 

Flournoy, Francis B., of Ark., ,109, .115. 

F 00 T 13 , IT. S., of Mi.ss., 197 ; oppo.sc.s <!?l:ty’.H Ooin- 
|iroiiiise Tiieasni^'S. 2<l9; does not oitjeet to aixdisldiiff 
tht* Slavt-Trnile In the District, 201; 2o7; chosen 
‘ITnloii' Governor of Mississi|ipl, 211. 

Footk, I ’apt., at the liatlh* of riolmont, 597. 

Forney, (^ol. .Iohx II., (Bciiel.) allii.sion to in 

lir!i:':''s onler, 49(5; wonnileil at Druiiesville, 626. 

Forney, .John W.. chosen (lerk of the House, 
806; clio.sen ('lerk of Ihe Serhite, .VA 

FoRSvrii, Joir.Y to envoy from Texas, 151, 

Fort Be.vv regard, besieged ami taken, GO 1-5. 

Fort I.'lark, bombarded, 599; captured, (iOO. 

Ft. Hatteras, boiniiarded, 599; captured, 600. 

Fort J.vckhon, (Ta., seized ]»y fJeorgia, 41 1. 

Fort Jackson, La., seized by tlio State, 412. 

Fort .Macon, seized by North Carolina, 411. 

Fort .McKae, seized by the Florida troops, 412. 

Fort .Morgan, seized by .fUabania, 412. 

Fort Moultrie, evacuated by Major Anderson, 
407; what tiio ('harlestori papers s:dd, 407-8: oci^u- 
pleii by S. (’„ 409; llivs mi St:ir <if tho West, 412. 

Fort Pickens, Fbu, oceujned by Litmt. »Slcinincr, 
412; order of Br.'i;rtf, 496; President's MeNHii{;(;, {fcVi; 
Uebel attack on Santa Jiosa Island, etc., 6IJ1-602. 

Fort 1*ike, scizcil by Louisiana troops, 412, 

Fort ruL.ASKi. seized by Georgia troops, 411. 

Fort Scott, Kansas, raptured by Montgomery, 
285; occupied by Gen. PrlcMi, 5S5. 

Fort Smith, Ark., seized by Solon Borland, 438. 

Fort St. Philip, seized by Louisiana, 412. 

Fort Sumter, 407 ; Major Anderson takes pos- 
BCMlon of; what tho Cbarl<‘hion papers Bald, 407-8; the 
Star of the West, 412 ; closely invested, 4.16, Gen. Scott 
fhvors tho evacuation of; 496; CoL JLamon’s visit tv 


Charleston, 442; onmmonoomont of the bombardment, 
443-4; map of the contest; cmthuslnsin of the. defuud- 
or8,44h; report of an eye-wUiicsH, 446-7; Wlitfall visits 
tho fort, 448; tho surrender, '448-9 ; p’eat excileinuut at 
the North, 4.13; the IhresidenUs Mussaf^e, 5r>& 

Fort Walker, bombarded, 60 1; captured, 605. 
Foster, Ephraim IT., on annexation, 172. 

Foster, Henry D., of Pa., beaten, by Curtin, 326. 
Fouke, Col. Philip B., anccdoto of, 697. 

France, ao<|ui8ition of Louisiana by, 5 4 ; cession 
of, to the li lilted States, 56; is pmpiliated tv favor our 
Annexation schemes, KiDtvlil; the policy of Wash-^ 
in;;tmi toward, 26.1; extriutt from tho treaty with, 265- 
266; proposes tv Kuaraiiteo Oiilia to Spain, 270 ; 499. 

Frankfort, Ky., Socossionlsts to moot there, 49.1. 
Franklin, Benjamin, .15; 42; 107; 255; IS.'i-e. 
Franklin, .Teske, of N. 0., Chairman of Com- 
mittee on Tndlana Territory incmorlais for Slavery, 59. 
Franklin, T. E., in ‘Peace Conforenco,’ 401. 
Frederick, Md., a censtahie at, makes an offer 
to the sIiei'ifTof Montreal, 218; the Le^isl.'itiireemivcneS 
At, 476; A I'liion lloinu Guard orpinixod ut.,47i. 
Fkkdkuicktow.n, Mo., liebels bouton at, 501. 

Fr&i Press^ 113. 

Frioe-S() 1 i.eus, Tun, their Convention of 1848, 
191; liieir Platfonn, 11)2; C’onventioii of 1S,*)2, 229. 
FuKE-SrATB Hotel, at Lawrence, destroyed, 244. 
FiiEi.iNOiri YSEN, Tiruo., fur V'icu-Piohrcnt, D;4. 
Fremont, John C., nominated forlb'csidiMit. 246; 

till! vote be ri'Cidved. 2 Is; cau.se.s assigned for Id.s larjite 
Vote, etc.. 2i*9-.9iin; vole east for liiiii in Knit lU'ky. 492; 
apnointed MaJ. •General intiie Keuiilar Army, fi'is; iip- 
polnUsl to the Mlxsouri I)e]>arimi‘ni, 5^2; liis letter to 
nil) iVesideiiL •ks 9 4; Ids te.stimonv iiefoiv tlie (5om- 
mitti*e on tin* (.’ondiiet of tlie War, ids iVnclama- 
tloii of An;;. 91, 1861, .Is,*); tin* disposition of hi*> foreeti; 
his reply to the minl^lilon on him from Washington, 
587; his efforts to r«dlevo I.eNiuL'tiiii. .VT-S; ;rnes to 
Jefferson I'ity, .Is'.); niislies westward; is visited by 
Gen. (.’aiiieroii and siilli*, 591); re:ii‘hi‘S Warsaw; ZaLTo- 
li.vi*.8 clwrui!, .191-2; Is relieved of his eoinmand. .V.k 1; 
review of the ditilnilties alteiidiiiL' his campai;;n, etc., 
5i):<'-l, niinsioii to, 627. 

Frost, (Jen. D. M., .snrpri.«(*d .'iiid ctipliiri'd, 400. 
FutJiTiVE Slave Law, 199; 210 to 221; 212-13. 
Fulton, Uoueut, 18 * Eli Whitney to, 05; 08. 

a. 

Gaines, Gen., ordered to ( Joorgia, 10.1; instructed 

to destroy Florida I’twl, 177. 

Gallatin, Mr., appro-iches Great Britain with 
n'S|K*ct to fli:;itive slaveii. 176. 

Gamule, II. It., signer of a letter to Lovojoy, 131; 
192; niaki*s a report in the Mi.s.siiiirl Gonveiilion, 4Ss; 
is chosen Governor of Missouri, .17Ii. 

Gantt. Gen. E. W.,on l.^niouismin Arkansas..)15. 
Gardner, Lieut. Col,, killed at Bull Uun, 512. 
Garner, Margaret, Hie cti.su of, 2 1 9. 

Garnett, Mi.'scok K. II, ofVa., o.xnUingly pn>- 

cburii.s t)ieseee.«ision of .‘1. (\, at Waaiiin;,'ton, 467; letb-r 
to Trciurott, of 8. (^., 479-s6. 

G-irnett, Gun. Rojikrt S., attackisi jit r^anrel 

Hill. .122; at C-aiTiek's Ford, 529; Ills deat.li, .Vjl, 
Garnett, Mr., of Va., reports in favor of slavo- 

lioiilin:; in liiiliaiia Territory, .12. 

Garrard, ('ol., in eommtmd at Wildcat, 615. 
Garrett, .1. W., Pro.sident of B.aml Ohio R.ail- 

roiul; his d!.s[iutch to the HaItiinon'authoritIc.s 4('i.1; 466. 

Gaurisonianh, The, IIG; 117. 

G.1RRISON, Wm. Lloyd, 114; sketch of Ids life, 
11.1 to 117; anuHion to, 121 ; 12.1; 127 ; Ol. 
Gasconade Bridge, Mo., burnt by Uobel.s, 491. 
Gaston, Judge Wm., of N. C., his opinion ajiplied 
In lito i)red Scott edw*, 261. 

Gates, Gen., omaneipates his slaves, 107; 51.5. 
Gauu)EN, ay. B., of Ga., in Dcm. Convention, 
81C-1T. 

Gauley Bridge, burnt by Ocn. Wise, 621. 
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QattlBY "Moitst, Kosocrana'n attompt on, 52G. 
Geauy 4. Wkllbii, in tlio Alton riots, 137. 

Gbaky, CiEN., ciipturos Bolivar Hl^hta, (J 20 

Gbahy, .Ioiin W., Governor of Kansas, 2 19. 

Gen'. Abmstroxg, Tub Puivatker, GO.i. 

Gcjiiiisof [ftiiwTSfil JSifi'hiciiMUi'on, T/ie^ 112 . 

George IV”.. Mnnifosto of Jan. 9tli, 1813, 607. 
Georgia, setileraout of, by Oglethorpe, .31 : opi) 0 - 
Biticiii t(i, :intl intr.Mlucti«m of, SUiwi-v, Si- Darieil lU- 
BoliiluMis «in Slavfry, HA; wmourn-niiu «»f, in Iho iK-cli- 
ratiim of Inilfiiiiiulirnw. «:»; »lavu iioiiulinioii lii ITU.V 
tn) 0 |».s fiirnisluMl diirlnf? th« Ui v«iliiii.,n, Sd; hrr torrl’ 
torlul fl.ilrus. ST ; codoa hwr ri-rHlorv, :>■); in ciuiiifctiim 
witii tiw Cotton Gin, &i tf) (fi; Guv. Tnnni sviiioa- 
thizi-s with thu JViillUlcr.s, HH; Iut porlldiuuativsitiiu-nt 
ortho IJidianM. lUi to 100; loS; alio oHVts u reward for 
the iirrt*st of Garrison, 122; wiilnlraw^ frotii tin* Deimi- 
crutio (Jonvontlon, 3iri; Mr. Gauldrii pmtuais, 310- 
8iT.i*.sslon ^nuotin*.? In, a-io; Military (^..nvontion at 
Afillodi;(>vill(.>. ; 8U*|dii>.ii.>i's Cnion sjmh-cIi, 312 to 
841; h.*rai»iK'al fiir dj-iay kvi)t si-.-.rut in th.* South Caro- 
lina Couwntion. Slo; S('i‘.i-ss'itii of and vote thereon 
847; population In ISO'I.R’)!; oJlVrs volanteer.s t.» South 
Carolina, 410; s\>izure of Federal pniperly br, 411. 
OiiEXT, Treaty OP, 102; do. results, 170. 
OlDIiING.S, .lOSIlUA It., 1.)'); :i_M. 

Oilman, Mr., of Alton, III, i:i!) to Ul. 

Gilmer, .loiix A., of X. (\, rcsoluiion hy, .305-0. 
Gilmer, Tiios. W., to The Af<hli'Oiuan, i50; 15S. 
Glst, Gov., of S. C., .sniiitnons liis Legislature, 

8:10; his Mes.sa:;e, 8:)0-31. 

Gleaso.v, tJAi’T., atsiegeof J.exinglon, Mo., .588-9. 
Glrx, Mr., of Mis.s., in Dein. Oouvontion, 314r. 
Glohe^ 7%% M:1 

Godfrey, Gilmax L Co., in Alton mob, 1.39-1 II. 
Gold, e.vport of, by sth Decennial Ooiisus, 23. 
Goliad, Texas, halt lent, 150. 

GoODRLL. \VlLLlA.M, 111; 125. 

(lORMAX, Ge.n., at Kdwurd’a Ferry, G21. 
(tosport; see Norfolk. 

Gorr, Daxiel, of N. Y., liia resolve condomiiing 
the SIhv«*-’IVshIo In tile Federal Di.slricl, laO. 

Griptox, Vx, 521 ; fi22. 

Graham. Wm. A..ofN. tl, forY’ico-Presiclcnt,2‘23. 
Graxt, (lEX. U. S., 278; solieits reeiiformneiits 

(if Frenioiif.. .5^7; send** tronpa a.::iinst .lelf. 'rhuiupson, 
591 ; his ailaek un tlie K-'Leis at lielnioiil. Tnll to .V.)T ; 
liis liurse i.H killed tindi-r him Ihere, 597; uceitpius l*a- 
diie.-tli, 012; his proelaiiiatiiin, G13. 

Great Britain, her tinly recognition of our 

ind»*iienilenee, I,'; Iraniu in slaves hy. 2s: early 
JiidU'ial ii(iini<i!i'- .m the Slave* i'rade. 29; alliisiun tu, 
8S; jirejiiiiiee ajialnsl tin? Cutiuii Gin. 02; the w.ir ot 
1^12,91; her treaty stipulatiiuis with re::ard to thu 
Indians. 102; aeeused nf intriiiuing iv.:.du>l uiir .Vmiex- 
utioii sehe.niea, 109 t>» 171 ; l uiitri.veisy with iv:rard t« 
fujsillve slaves, Ii*5 to ITT; tliu lliily_Alllanei!. 207; 
]iropii.si*s to giiaranteu Cuba Di Spain, *270; 499; aetlon 
with respeet tt> iJelH-l privateers; preeeilents furriished 
by Kii:;larid in tin- W.irof I si 2. OAJ; .Mason .-md Sli.Iell, 
CiiC: exlraet fruiii tlio Prinoi! lii'ijent a M-inifesto of 
the Q'ieeii'.s rnii'.Ianiation of 1^01. 0 IT; deniainls 
and iveeives the persons of .Mason and Slidell, OK 

GREiiiiE, Lt. Joiix T., kiV.c 1 nt Great Bethel 531. 
CiREENE, Mrs. fiKX., befrieinU Yi'hilney, 00-01. 
(iREEX, one of John Brown's men. 29 4; 298-9. 
Greenville, Tenn., Union l"onvcntion at, *183. 
Gregg, ('ol. Maxcy, at Vienna, Va., 5,33. 
Grier, JrsTirE, 217; on Bred Strait, 257. 
Grow, Galcsiia, of Pa., ofltTs a bill for the ad- 
inis.sion of Kansas, 251 ; l.s » candid ite for Speaker, 
BvM; clioson Speaker at tlu* K.xtra Session, 55.1. 
tllURER, Uev. JaCOR, 109. 

Jruxdy, Felix, beaten by John Bell, 179. 
jUtiirib, James, of Kv., in th(^ I)om(x;ratic Con- 
voiillo.i of isOd, 317; 31S; his rei*<»rt in the ‘IVace 
Conferonco,' 897-S ; hi.i plan of aiiieiidiiieiit, and tho 
voting thervon, 89J to 4.11 ; his prciiiuble, and tho 


adopted pnvposiUona, 402; tak<?a port In the Union 

liieetiin: at lji>uisvllle, 493. 

Guyandotte, Va., ctiptured by IlebeU, 526. 


H. 

IIacklky, Prop. Ciias. W., to JelT. Davis, 512. 
Hagerstown, Md., John Brown at, 2S8. 
Haggerty, Lieut. Col., killed at Bull Him, 545. 
IIaldkrm.\x, Dr. J. A., 36. 

Hale, John* 1’., of N. II., 171 ; 175; nominated 

fi»r I’residetiL 22*'l: 224; 4(12 ; his report on rli« lie.^truo- 
lliiii of the Xurlbik Navy Yjird. 47.3-1; 477. 

ir.VLL, Willard P., of Mo., 225; elio.stui Lieut. 

Governor of hi.s Slate, .57(1 

H.vlleck, Gen. IIexry \v., snceeiid.s to tiio com- 
mand in .Missouri, ,591. 

HA.MILTOX, Alexander, *42 ; letter from Lafay- 
eltu to, 51 ; IS2; l(l7; letter t.» Madison, 3.57. 
Hamilton, .Vxdkew J., of Te.\a.s, 339; 350. 
Hamilton, Gen. J.vmes, Jr., wi' S. C., 109. 
Hamlet, James, a fugitive .slave, 21.5. 

Hamlin. II.wxiiial, I.SO; nominated for Vico- 
l*i‘i>sideiiL 321. 

Hammet, W\i. II., of Mis.s., 101. 

Hammond, James IL, of S. C., Il l; ISO; 181 ; 

.8-30; ;i:;7. > > i i 

TIamxer, Rev. Jamrs 0., on Slavt?ry, 631. 
Hampton. Vn., burnt by Mugriider’.s order, 529. 
Ham!»tox, Col., wounded at Bull Run, 5-43. 
Hardy, Oimm v.vi»er Rorkut, 003. 

H.vrdwicke, I.ORD, on Slavery, 29. 

Harlan, Mr., of Iowa, 307. 

Harney, Gen. Wm. S., umkes a eompaet with 

Gen. Priee: b Hiperscdi d, 491. 

Harper’s Ferry, 11 1; arsenal fired and evacu- 
ated. 4(>2 ; c\ aeusituil by Rebels. Se.- .Lm.v I'KOws, 
]TAHR]Siti'U(4, Pa., fugitive-slave arrests at, 216. 
11 VRUisnuHiJ, T'o.'cas, burnt by Santa .Vmia, 150. 
Harris, Gov. Isiiam G., of Tenn., .’ilM; his an- 
swer to the Pre.**iderit's reipiisition. 459; Ivl; 012. 

Hauhis, Gen*., (Rebel,) f>7 1 ; 570; 5«9. 
Hmiiusun, Wm! Henry, 52-3; 154; 515. 
HvUTFOUD (.’OXVENTIOX, TlIB, s5. 

Hattkras. boiiibardiueiit of thu forts .at, 599; 
their eapi are, (iaO; 0*27. 

Hawes, Rk’ji.vrd, of Ky., allusion t(\ 509; suc- 
ceeds .Julllixiii, ii.s * Provbimiar (ini ei'Ii«»r, 017. 
Hawkins, Capt., at Frederiektown, Mo., 591. 
JI.VM'ivlxs. Col.. (Union,) OUO. 

HA^YKIN.s, Jn., the tirst Faiglish slavn-tr.-nler. 28. 
Uaysk, Col., sent to W. hy Gov. I’iekens. 412. 
ll.VYXE, UouEur Y., 80; 93. 

IIazeliiurst, Isaac, speech at tho Philad«-‘lphia 


TLizlitt, with Brown, 298; is eA'cciitod, 199. 
IIkixtzelmax. Gen. S. P,, wounded at Bull Run, 
515; ollieial repurt of I he battle, 54ti; 551. 

Helper, Hinjo.y R., 3ii4. 

Hendkiuks, T. a., of Ind., beaten hy Lane. 326. 
Henry, Alex., Mayor of Philadelphia; calls a 
*l*«*:iei!’ meetile-', 8I'>2; lii.s »lieeeh, 3(i:i *, his luohibitlon 
of G. NV. Ciiriis, 807 ; 4(10, 

Henry. Gi sta vrs A., a Commissioner from Ten- 


nessee til the (.'unfederaoy, 4S2. 

[knry, Patrick, :i3; 42; speech against <ran- 

S(didatiuii of Federal jmwer, etc., hl.^ 

[erivIMER, N. Y., J)em. Convention at, 100. 
liUKORY Point, Ks., Free-State m(?eting at, 242. 
[ICKS, C.ov. Tiios. H., of Md., refiise.s to eejn- 

vene his Led.Nlatnro, :i49 ; 4ril ; haranirues the Halli- 
iiiure inuh, 431; 46.*?; Ids interview with theJWlent, 
4(;6; letter fruiii Secretary Seward to. 4 (m; 469; hia 
Message to the Legislatiiro, 470-71 , l&suob a pruchuna* 
Uon fur troops, 472. 
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EaL, D. H., report of Aght at Bethel, 531. 
Hindman, Tiios. C., of Arfc.,propoaei>an amend- 
ment Ui thn Coiidtitutlon, 8T4. 

Hoar, t^.v.MUEL, acuount of hia miasion to South 
Caruitno, ITS tn ISo ; his oAldul report, IsSl 

Hodge, (Jko. B.,of Ky., iu Bobol Congrresa, G17. 
Hollins, Comm.vndek, hia Miaaissippi tight, G03. 
Holman, ^fR., of Ind., 5G0; 5G1. 

Holmes, John, of Muss., 70 ; hia voto on tho 
Mieeoiiri ('umproniiso, 80; 2ti5i. 

Holt, aFosEPH, of Ky., Secretary of War, 49a 
Hopkins, Kev. Samuel, 37; 71 ; 254-5. 
Houston, Sam., 140; goes lo Texas, l.TO; con- 
fiTS wiih Jank.Hon. 151; bc:its Kuiiiivlls for Qovenior, 
83U : his iloaih, :14U. See Tiex.vs. 

Hcgru, (Jen., commaods near Fort Monroe, 529. 
Hughes, Francis W., 439. 

IIUMPiiiiEY, Rev. Luther, John Brown to, 297. 
Hunt, Gen. Mkmucan, 151. 

Hunter, (Jen. D.v.yid, wounded at Bull Run, 

515; LM; 5U:T; riiU. 

Hunter, R. M. T., of Va., 317; a Commissioner 

friiin Davis to Gov. Jackson, 5TT. 

Huntersville, Y a., Rebel post captured, 527. 
IIUTOIIINSONS, Tiiil McClellan cxiicls, G29-30. 

1 . 

Iberville, erects a fort on tho Mississippi, 5 1. 
Ibrahim r.xciiA, plants cotton in ligypt,'58. 
Illinois, Die Do uglas-Lincolii debate in, 3G1 ; tho 

result, tiic State ]ili*djjres iissistance to the Kuii 
tacky Unioiii.sts, 4X ). See (.^viko »ii*1 Altos. 
Import.^, value of, by Stli decennial census, 2.3. 
Indiana, Repuidienns beaten in, 301 ; Ro])ubli- 
enns ainajiirity in. the State pled^'os ussistuauu te 
tho KentUfky'Unlonlslu, 495 
Indiana Terri tory, formation of, efforts to in- 

trtKlnco Slavery, etc., 62-41. 

Indiana I’OLis, lud., President Lincoln at, 419. 
Indian (.'oi:n, 10; anniiaJ product of in i.s59, 22. 
Indianola, Te.vas, Star of the "We-st seized at, 413. 
Indians, euslaveineiit of, 27; do. by tlie Puri- 

tans, 80; treatment of the Cn*oka and ChiTokecs by 
Gcorttii; Preaident Aduuis protects them from the 
Genraian autlniritlea, etc,, lOA; Prehideiit Jnekson fa- 
Tora their i>.\'imlAi<in from Geoi^iu, 104 ; their hinda diiv- 

E >»ed of by loltory, 105; Geoivia dellea the Indi.nii 
wiLand haiiL'6 'J'assells, lOC; treaties uiudu xvlth thu:»e 
of KaiuHii^ 

Ingeusoll, Charles J., of Pa., reports in favor 

of Aniie.xalion, ITl ; extract (him apeeidi In JS4.5, ISA 
Ingerhoi.l, .losEi’H R., of Pa., speech at the Phil- 
adelphia ' i'eaee' meeting, 3C<{. 

Iowa, diiuinishcd Republican vote in, 300-301. 
IredelTj, James, of N. C., e.xplains the omission 

of the word *tiure In the C'onslitKtion, 4St. 

Iron, product of, pig and wrought, 23. 

Irvine, Col., cros.so8 into West Virginia, 521. 
Iverson, Alf., ofCla., *iiro-eutuig' s^iecchof, 373. 

j. 

Jackson, Andusw, contrasted with Calhoun; 

their early life ; are chosen Proslilent and Viee-l*resl- 
dent, ill ete., bS-9; ho advocates tho Protectivo 
system. 89 ; Is reeh‘i;to«l in 1882, 98; Ids orders to Ocn. 
Bcott and instructions to the Golloctor of Charleston, 
94; Is strikini'ly contrasted with Buchanan; Ids Proc- 
lamation, 95: he anticipates and reftiti'S ono of Jetf. 
Davis's manifestoes ; npiieals to the penplo of Soiilli 
CAroUna, etc., 9T; his Si>ucial Messago iig.dnst NuUill- 
cation, 90; his Hui>si‘<inoi.-t rcclectfon, and strength la 
Free Siat(‘.s, 100; Ids dlsiiatislaction wltii the Com- 
promise TarilT, etc., 101 ; writoa to a IHcinl his oplidoii 
theroon, 102; negotiates a treaty with the Cherokecsin 
1817. 102; his election in 1829; no Ignores tho rights of 
the Indians; extract G'oin his Mossi^ 104; his dupli- 
dty with tlifl Indians, 105; permits Georgia tf> defy the 
U. S. Court ducroc, iUG; his Message on the drculatiua 


of Abolition doeaments, 128 ; letter to, from Dr. Mayo. 
149; 151; his reply to GUinor'a letter, 16^; Instruo* 
lions to Gk*n. Gaines with rus|iect to fugitive slaves, 
177; 213; 250; allusion to, 870 ; 420; 515. 

Jackson, Claiborne F., of Mo., chosen Gov- 
ernor, 841 ; fully committed to Secession, 842; calls his 
Legi.slaturc together, 819 ; his reply to the President'a 
call for troop^ 465; his olnction as Governor of Mo., 
433; 489; Issues a cirenlar; calls for 60,(100 mllltlii, 491- 
2; allusion to. 509; his iidlltary uiipointniiMits; he flies 
to Warsaw, 574; retreats ilmingh Carthage, 575; Ids 
Declaration of Indepeiideiiee. 577 ; negotiates an alli- 
ance with the ConfeiL'mcy, 577 ; nascinbb‘s his Legisla- 
ture at Neosho, and has an (Ordinance of Eeoessiun 
passed, 539-90. 

Jackson, Gen. IT. R., commands Itebol forces 
at Monterey, Yu., 524; 526. 

Jackson, Gen,, (“Stonewall,”) falls back before 

Patterson's advance, 515 

jAt^KSUN, Mr., of M.iss., petitions for Abolition 
in the Federal Distriet 148. 

Jackson, the liotol-keeper at Alexandria, kills 
Kllsworth, and is himself slain, 588. 

Jackson; bco Fort Jackson and Gamp Jackson. 
Jacobins, The, tlaur dcniaiids of tho IT. S., 2G0. 
Jamison, Gen. D. F., of S. 0., chosen President 
of the Secfssifm Convention ; his speech, 841, 

Jay, .Tohn, his Treaty with Great Britain, 83 ; 
President of the N. Y. Kman<‘.lp:ition Society, luT; 255; 
Ids Treaty burnt in the slreelt^ 265. 

Jefferson, Thomas, 13; citation from “ Notes 

on Virgini:i,"‘21; 84; extract from the original Duclara- 
tiun of liiilepimlenee; Ids reasons for the oinisbion of 
a Certain passiigc.ete., 81; 85; presents Virginia's deed 
of ci'ssliin, 83; ids Ordinance of i7»4, 89; 42; 5J; in- 
structions to Livingston, 55; his tli|doiiiiu*y with 
Fmiice and piindiase of Louisiana, 55-6; reeoininends 
the Cotton-din, C8; takes the Sosit.hern view of the 
Missouri qnoKlion, 75; letter from Adams on the ques- 
tion, 3t; becomes the lender of the ' Ueptdilieans,' or 
* Ariti-Kcderalists,' S2; Ids antlmrshiii of the Resolu- 
tions of *9S, h:j; his iinconstUiUioiial l.otdsi:inn seheino, 
94; letters to Senator llree.kinriilgc and Wdsoii G. Nie.U- 
olaSfSh; ollii'ial rituoiniuendatlon id* the IVoteclive sys- 
tem, 89; 122; 147; 251; his foreign pidicy, 264-5; his 
Opinion of tho nalunt of a contraet, 853; niluslou to, 
426; allusion to iu a .Message of Jelf. Davis, 497. 

Jenkins, Col., surprises G-uyandotie, Va., 526. 
Johnson, Alex. B., speech of, at Albany, 389- 
-90; ellectof his sentiments on the Rebels, 896. 
Johnson, Andrew, of Term., voted for in 
Chsirlestoii r.!<»nveiition, 817; speaks in favor of tho 
Union In the Senate, 4tr2; burnt in elligy at Memphl.'i, 
407; ulfers a resolulimi in tin* Senate, 563. 

Johnson, Bradley T., dispaleh friiui ]\.qne, 465. 
Joii.vsoN, Geo. W., Hocj from Keutin kv to tlie 
(5infvder:u*y, CM; chosen * Pro visional' Governor, 617; 
(lie.s,aiid is succeeded by Richard llawcs 617. 

Johnson, UERSUiiEb V., of Ga., noiuiinted for 

VIc«-Pri-slile,nt by tbu Douglas ('oininlltee, 8JS; voU-s 
agidnst the Geunria Onlinaiuas of Secession. :i47. 

Johnson, J. P., of Ark., annouMocis tho withdrawal 

of that State fhiin tho Jlomocrutlu Convention, 815. 

Johnson, Judge, on tho Cotton-Giii, G5. 
Joii.vso.v, Lieut. -Col., kUled at Bull Run, 543. 
JOH.VSON, Revekdy, on J. C. Callioun, 357-8. 
Johnson, Rev. Thomas, settled in Kansas, 2;‘>5. 
JoiiNSo.v, Richard M., an amalg.imutionist, l.'JG. 
JoiiNSO.N, Thos. B., of Ky., in Couf..0ongre8.s 017. 
JoiiNSO.N, Waldo P., of Mo., offers a ‘Peaco’ re- 
solve in the Senate, 5TL 

Johnson, \Vm. Cost, of Md., offers resolves to 
reject Abolition petitions, 146. 

Johnston, Col. Edward, coiumanda the Rebels 
at Alleghany Sunimit, Va., 527. 

Johnston, Gen.- Joseph K., ovacnates Harper s 

Ferry, etc., 585; Is left at liberty to ri-oiiforee Heaiiro- 
g»nl, 580; reOiifuna'S Jlcauregord at Miiniutuus 540; 
542: outranks Beauregard, 544; allusion to, 613. 

Johnston, Josiah S., of La., on Cuba, 2G8. 
JoNES} CoL., (Rebel,) wound(Hl at Bull Bun, 4>42. 
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Cou JiVMV.S A.., Allc;;liany Summit, 521. 
Jones, Lieut., evacuates Ilarijor’s Kerry, 012 . 
Jones, *Siierifi!* S.vnuel J., a Bor«ler“R\iiriaii, 

242; thri':iU‘ua t.u bombard J^awn-not*, 241. 

Jordan, Cor.., (Rebel.) boasts of having received 
doUiila of our ]>luii of battUt befurc Hull Itiin, .Vif^ 
Joseph, The, captured by the Savannah, bus. 
Jounuil iif the TV/u&f, 115. 

Judah, The, dcstroyo«l at riaisacfila, 001-2. 
Jtri.iAN, (Ieorou \V., ot* Ind., nominated for Vice- 

rroaiilont \)y tho Froc-SoilLTn, 221. 

K. 

Kaoi, J. H., a liberator of slaves, 2Sr>; rejoins 
llniwn .'ll Tnpi'k.*!, 2s7; Is liniwn's St-ertitary <«f War, 
2-!^; kilifd lit ll;iriicr's Fi-rry, 2'.>A 

Kanawha: see West Viin;i.viA. 

Kane, .Ii'DOK Joii.v K., letl(‘r to IVoni Polk, 109; 

liU in tlic c:asi> of Kiiiilii‘ini:i \Vi"' im.i, 216. 

Kanis, liEOROE P., Marshal oftlio IJaliiinore Po- 

lii'o, *121 ; put A n sloii l!io riot at Haltiinorf. 4(*il; Ids 


Lander, (Ies., at the battle of Philippi, 522. 

Lane, Cen. Henry S., of Ind., 2 hi; eleeted 

llowmitr in 1 ''00. S2fi. 

Lane, Hen. James IT., turns hack llio liorder 

ItiilBaiiH, 2Sl ; in ( 'oiitin-sb, biH ; TisT; bOS. 

Lank, Joseph, of Oregon, in the Pern. Conven- 
tion of l''ri<tJM7; iioniinati'd for Vi<v-l’iv>ii]ciit, Silt; 
inakfS II K|>fi-i;h against coi'n'ioii, 402. 

La Sali.k, voyages on the Missi.>!sii)])i, 51 ; 111 . 
Laumax, Col., wounded at IJehnonl, GDI. 
LAriiKL Ihi.i., Va., light at, 522-:'.. 

J.Ai'RKX.s Henry, lelti'r from lVa.shington to, 
12; 251; li'ttiT to Itiaaoii, uR 

Law. Okokor in the Amrriean Convention of 
1S.V*. 247; his U*li. p lo Hu* I’r. .sim-iit, 4liT-'<. 

Lawless, Jeixjf., his eharge at St. Louis, llll. 
l.AWUKX('i:, AiinoTT, of .Mas.s., in tlio Whig t'on- 
Y4‘iitioii of IMS, 102. 

Lawren'CR, Kans.-i.s. the Omnding cif, 2.'IG; illegal 
votiii:;fit, isis; bi'lf;itfiHTi-d liv At> bison. I'lc., 2-i:;-t ; 
Lrou'ii's at, tint liabl at, 2S'ji 



Keaksaroe. it. S. Oexroat, block ade.s the Siim- 

ti-r at tiiiirnltar. (ie2. 

Keitt, Lawrexuk M., of S. C., an abettor of the 

assault <111 SniiiniT, 2 ‘.iU; in Si-<'.<‘«si<in C 'imvfiition. ai.\ 

K:;llky, (kiL., of W. Va., in comnnind of Camp 
C'arlili*. Oliio, 520; cro.ssp.s to \Vla‘«'liinr, .522; iswound- 
fil at riiiliidil, .522; captiirrs ibuiirivi, <*t<'., 527. 

Kki.ly, William, at Twodtllc Hull, :{.S8. 

Kexdvli., Amos, lo P. M. at Cluirlcston, 129. 

KExrri’UV, 17; shive poimlation in HhO, 3G; 

iiiiaairiioa.slv dcvofi'd lo.lflfiT.soa, ct<*.. Sd; tin; Ki'St.lii- 
tainsof'{t>,.sJ; wiJlnliawal<if d« l* i::iL s fMiiii tin* D<»utj- 
liw i'iiavpiition, MaeolVm pbrlfd tn>\<.Tnt*p, J::’.''; 
bis I'our.so to\vai’<l Soulli I'aroUiai, did; tho Stsit<* ro- 
iiiairiaiii tlif- rnlon,;{4U; iiopulaiion in lAiht.T.l; 
i: l:itiirt!of, proi*os<'.s a p-roTal Vi»nv«'nti«m of tli« SlaUfS 
a:»7-4t>;i; la r tJov<rn<ir'.s :iii.s\v<-r to tlio PiPsiiUnfa i-all 
fur troops. 4(lti; pru;:r«'.ss of s<*n ssiuii in ; M.i2oirui*}» 
4li2-d ; L'L'i.sIataiv n'liialiis loyal ; Ciiioa iiio. t- 
i:io in bmisvilli'. lt*;i-4; lli.* natuiv. tif tlu* Stat<* Iluard; 
]'.:i<-kafi' ; l.fi;isLitiiro r.-assi'nil.l.*a; spi-crli ca lJoiis- 
St'.'iii, -Ibl- 5 : iK'iitrality si'iitian*al!\ of tho I.t’'4i4aluri'; 
f'fctioii for tlio * IV.uvConveiitUiii,’ 4'.i5; ucliviiy of tin* 
a<-tv.s.>,iiiai.-t.-.; vot<! uf the Stall- for C-.iP'ri'SSiiioii, 4Ho; 
li. r M< iiiL. r.s at tin- e.Mra w.^sion, I'n-siiK iil s 

Mi'-ssairi* with n-eard tu ln r m utnilily. .Vm ; Uibrls in 
the Wi'sli rn porii oi lliivali.'n t’.iiro, .5'':’,; disjHKMtioii 
id' rt-iK'ral Iimoiis, .'i'':: r. \u.'W «»r la r polilu-al i-onrso, 
liiis-H: hiT vofi- for tin- I’nioii; Cnion Li iri.-lalniv as- 
8 .M 11 I.I 1 -.H, rtu!); M:woiiiii's li'ltiT lo tlie Pri'sidi-iit, i.la; 
the n plv. till ; .Mu'.:onin's Mi-issaire, C12; loyal O'-solyrs 
of the Li'uislatiiri'; lS< «. tlraul oi'<'»n»ii'S I adiu-.ih, id - , 
tlviis. INdU and Z.illi<'onVp invado tlif .-^laU' «>ld; ' X *-;;' - 
Mom-hi-ad anv.sti'd; Z..!ii.-omT i-aptur.-.s l,arl»..ur.sM ly, 
till: i;r.'.-kiaridg/s AiMrcss, OLi; <u;n. V 

Pfi ds Andi-rsoa, til.5; llic alfaus at >\ ild-V ' 

loa, tilti; Si'lioi j.r N ri'lr. .It ; propi'i'dJiib's wf 
sioii iVinvi'iitioii at Kuh-si'llvilU*. nlT. 

Krutucky Ytwufifi, He/, on fugitive slaves, -IT. 
KiDNAPi'ixtS, cases of, 217. . 

Kll.LlNt}KI^ Mu., ill Ameriean (^onventio^ 247 . 
King, Ri’Ki s, remark.s in Conventioii, I 
KixtJ, Thomas Rutler, goes to Cahloriuth 20l. 
Kino, Wm. R., Mini.-^ter to Paris; is mslructed 
, hv r.alhi.un as t., Ani»ox.Ui«'M, 

CompnitiiUc, 2».5; nominaU'd for 1 iP<-l_ri'!iaUnt, 2 
King WOOD, Va, Union meeting 
“Knights op the ihH.DEX (hiici.E, their milu- 
once at the South, d.V»; do. la Kenlurky, sJA 
Kuum, Jou.v M., Mayor of Alton, Ml. 

lot- 


Lkcomptox Constitution, The, siibinifleil to 

of lilt* pfop!<‘, 2l!l -.')il: tliialiy 25U. 

I.EK, Col.. (Union.) at Rail's llliilf, (i23. 

Lef;, Gen. 1 {<»bkkt K., brings ieenf()rcemont.s 
<ild llrown at Ilarpi'v'.'i F. rrv. 2!>d; tiiki s I'oiu- 
m.iiul of Ui'lud forui-s in Virginia, .ds, ooiiiriiaiidii in 
Wi-Jit Virginia, 52,>-r>. 

Leeman, Wm. 11., killed at Harper’s Kerry, 202. 
JiKitiii, Henj. Watkins, Coinm'rloS.O., loO; 110 . 
I.esesnp:, Mr., of S. C., favors ‘ eodperation,’ IIO.'L 
Lk'ithku, .John, his polities, cic., 225; his pecu- 
liar poKiliou .ts (t.>v<*ruor of Virsilaim dlP; ha^t<>^ In 
V»ia Hu* Iraitors. 612; «*!vlla his Logi.slaturo logolluT, 
dH; hU K'ltc is lo L. 1*. CUivcr. of HI., dUT; roii.sIdiTS 
Ni'w Kuirlaiid I>ahl lunxivi'MfSrt. 4ds; lii:. ans\v< r lo llu» 
Pn-j'ldcul'n lVl|ni^ilion, 4.5U; 4ii5; proi'laiins tin- lulop- 
tioii of tlu'(.’oMf<Ml<;raU*l'oiistirutlou..5Hi; proHaiuatiou 
(.•ailing out tia* iiiilllia. .516 to 517 ; his Mohbago uu Uio 
proceedings in Webl Virgiahi, ftc., 5l'.». 

Lkwinsville, Va., rooeciipicil by our army, G20 . 
Lex, Charles K., speech at l’hilailelphia,:{«:ri. 
JiEXiNHTox, a border Rullian rendezvous, 
2M; the .siege and battle of, 5'<ti to .5^11; Col. Mulligaii'i 
<dli<'ial rejtort, why not reelifoireil, 526-4. 

L.'hvnitor, Tin", IIG; 122. 

LiiiEiiiA, colon izaliuii of. 72. 

Liberty', M^l, Federal Arsenal seized .Tt, 190 . 
Lincoln, AmiAiiAYf, in the Rep. Convention of 
iNtti, 2lfi; his 4'aavass of llliiiol.s with '^1; 



Columbus, and IMitsbuVgh, 4iy; sj-eechat riiilaib-li.liia 
4l'.i-2*i; lii.s Iii.uigural, 422 to 12li; relb elmii.'S ami 
opliiioas <»f the l’re.s.s tlien-on,4'27-.''; bi.s Cabiiiet, d*-''; 
lis ln. ro.Iiility,eU'.,42l»; reply U, *‘“1 V-?!,'.'.',;' "lli' 
iiiisNloaer.-?, 1.52; pmeliuiuaion railing far ,.i.Uao tPKips, 

Soul hern Govenii>r.H ; spirit of .^oiit hern 



bv Tke Norfolk .juji; ••o., ... .. .. . 

Virginia, 

Blon^oS hr5.5i>“; G«-n. Fremont's b tt. r 
wrltVX. with regard to tlnj 

B.imn'8 kdUT, an.l Hu- l*re.sideiU8 n-iily, 0 lti-ll, <llrcct4i 
lljo formathm of army corjis, 5lJ. 

UVISOSTON, Kdwaud, 9 o. 
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Locke, Join?, on the Slave-Trade, 28. 

LtxjUKJf, .Jkih;y, a fugilive slave, 215. 

Tiinrs, The, Itiissell’s estimate of our 
forcTS jii lor to r»ull Hull, .VmI 

Loxk Spar, order ofllio, 270; ;}50. 

Loxusprekt, (iKX. Jas., at lllackburirsford, 539. 
JiOi’EZ, Ills iutri^nies ami deatli, 270 . 

.Loiiixd. Kr.us (iitw. Ids mobbed, 120. 

JiOi;is XIV., decides to acknowledg^e our Indo- 

Pi'lltlcticc, ‘iPM. 

LoiJisi.tx.v, 53; pureluiso of, 81-5; Wld" or 

‘ riiinn’ piirty triutiiiih In, 211; willulrnws frum the 
Dcin. ('oiivciirion, 31 1 ; {I'lri.shilivi! iiiEtriu'l ions to lior 
31 (J; si'ivssiiin of, and llio vott-a th«*n*(in, 
{lopnlatiofi iii l^lia, ; sci/tin; of Kcdi'ml pro- 
iK i'ty f>iin-rn(lcr of Uw cutter Mrt’k-iluit to iho 

niitli'oriti*-s •113. 

Loi 1SVU3.K, Ky., dispateli from, .announcing tlio 

. «»f thf Monl_ -t-y War l)i-parriiu*nt, KW; pro- 
rmlin.M.s of tin.* I'tii. .. -llKl— I. 

Lnni'irile Courier^ Thc^ iiitarnoiis fabrication of, 
5<1S; ItH i-i-povt ol' liiill linn, .M-': (ilT. 

Limifsri 'c Jourmii, Tlv, on tliv rresident’a call 
t>>:irins, li'ii); ii|i tho iiitH-kri y of tin* M»to in 
4TH; ici tlio n if.'n of t'-rrnr lii ■rrinu-si.oo. -WJ; ilfinin- 
elation Ilf ilnckiu-r, 4!* 1; I'itatiim Imih, <U7. 

Loviijov, Ei3.iaii P., skctcli of his life, marlyr- 
<1(1111, :m«l ilcath. 13ii to 112. 

L(»vh.ioy, Owex. of Ills.. 371; HfiO. 

Lowe, Col., killed at Frederick town, Mo.. .501. 
Lowe, Col., (I'nion.) repulsed at .'Scary town, 524 ; 

killed at (.'ariiilV.v Fi-rry, .’■*25. 

Lowe, (Jov. Loi is K, t >l.ho iJaUimore mob, 4(54. 
Lowe, Cov., of Iowa, Jii.s mnjoriiy, 300 . 

Ludlow, Dr., ld.s eliuri'h iiio’oIhmI, 12G. 

Ll'-VDY, Uexj.vmi.n, }iio^'raplii(.*al skoteli of, JIl 
to 115; to, 141 ; 152; ;i.V{. 

Lyoxs, Lord, demaml.s )ilas(ai and .Slidell, 00.**. 
Lyox, lloiiERT, (d‘S. C., to a IVieiid in 'L't;.Yas. 450. 
Lyox, (Jex. N-VTiiAXiKFi, hi:* service.s at .St. 
Jjcmis; <'a|.titrc!:i (ii-n. Kro.’it s <•alnp,4'.»<»; wu*<*«Td-4 tLoi. 
llanicy; InLHaii iiili rvivw I’j'ioi*, 4l»l ; whip.-i 

Marrii.-idiiki*, 57 1; aiTivr.-* at Spriii:'lu ld, iilii; lU'fral’i 
• tin* hi-liciriat i)iiir-S)iriii;rs. 577; aita<’k.s tin* enemy at 
'Wilson ‘H ('reek, 57''*, Ids li.ToiMa jiiid death, 57y-'>0; 
Pollai-ir.siipinion of him, .5'2- 

Lytle, Col, wouudud ai CaruUe.x Ferry, 525. 

M. 

Madisox Oouxty, ^ris.s., men humr there, 128. 
Madison, .Tames, 42; l.’i; O:: ; 72; takc.s the 
Hmithern vi. if llm Mi'.sonri 75; 

dnft.s tho Vir;:itiia I! if 17'.*1», si; Ih*; •2i>l 5; 

]i*tti-.r to llumiltiiii, 357 ; 4y7. 

Mudt St /Ilian, Thf\ leller riem Gilmer to, 150. 
Maooffix, Heuiau, of Ky., f lccled Governor, 

33!.; lii.s I'nliin Addn-ss, 34i»; his answer to the Pivsl- 
ileiit'a reipii.sitidii. etc., 4i'i): tii.s All■.^.^a:,^^ 4!)2 3; 4!*.:; 
4114; lyO; .503; GiD; Ids Jetter to t!ie I're.siileiit. 613; 
the reply, 61 1 ; Mfss.-ii.'e, 01 1, 01*2; Zollieull'er to, Gidi 
MaOR \Tir, J i:i>rjE, of .S. ( 33*5 ; .315. 

Mauruder, J. 1L, 5015; 523; 5::i. 

Maine, admis.siouof iutotlio L’uioii, 79-80; 320. 
Mallory, Stephen 11., of Fla., 129. 

Marcv, Gov., X. Y., 122; extract from hi.s 
Mus-snre, 1*21; l^i; ‘222; 273. 

Maukle, (Japt., (Union,) killed at Hcimont, 597. 
Marmadukk, Col., routed at Ilooneville, .Mo., 574. 
Marshall, Chief .Jt! 'ice, 19(5; 109; 110; 252. 
Marshali., Uu.V[Pi.Rj.Y, ofKy., 539; i;i4 
Marston, Col. Gii..M.i.v, at Lull Run, 525. 
Martin, Lutueu, ll; 107. 

Maryland, 39; first Abolition .Society in, 107; 

142; withdniWH A’om the I>oii:;Ia.H (^invention, 31S; 
8l'J; poijiilai.lmi in 1^60.351; 461; iG-i; Rnth-r lands at 
Aanapoiis, 4G2-9; Le^fislaluru vmvuuca al Frialurick, 


470; <l<H*hle» not to bc<j<j<1c, pt(J., 471; 471-2; loynl ct 
472; &.V\ Sec ilAlA LMORis. 

Marysville, Kansas, fraudulent votin{r at, 238. 

Mason. .Lvmes M., 35; 73; opposes Clay’s (kun- 
protnlNe ineuMires, 2UL; ‘212; ulWiids thu i)sU>nd inecl-* 
1:1^,273.305; favor.s further etfurta fur 'vnnriliuthiii,'' 
3T:L 3S2 ; 405; hi.-i letter to The Whu'hcnter Virtjhiian^ 
47S-1I; 514; taken ft’oin the 'Prent by l-'apt. Wilkua, 
(500; is rendered up t'> (hvat Hr! tain, COS. 

Mason, M.vjor, wounded at Lull Run, 513. 

Massaohi’setts, 29; slave population in 1790; 

troiips furnished <liiriii{; the Uev<iliition, 30; 37; iiIkiI- 
Ishes Slavery, ins ; 125; DiHuninn hinted ut, 1T5; sends 
Mr. Hoar to (3iarli-stoii, IsO; withdraws from tho 
IKiiiji'las Convention, 3lS; .362. 

May, Henry, 555; makes a ‘ personal explaiuv 
tii.n,’ .MW l; 6ir>. 

MoCai.'ley, (’apt,, at Xorfolk Navy Yard, 473-5. 

Mc(Jall, Gen., G20; (521; C25-ti. 

MoCalmont, Co I.. .T. S., (Union,) (520. 

McClarty, Mr,, of Ky., 492. 

Mc(h.Ei.LAN. Gen. (iEO. L., dOfi; his Address to 
theWi'st Virninians, .520; .521; .522; Liiird 11111, (’heat 
MiiiinUdn, 523; 521; .52.4; 615; takes enmnninil at 

Washin'.:li*n, <■11*., 6I‘J; i-xtraet from his report, ete., 
62 t-21 ; 621; 626 -7; ‘‘.Ml ipilet on tlie I’oIoukiij," 62-j; 
Ids iaterdiet of the lliitehiiisons, ete.. 62‘.t- -iVtO. 

McI’lellax, U. .'4. cutter, betrayt"! b) RebeD, 413. 

Mt;CLELL\ND, Roukrt, of Midi.. Is9. 

MoCli ricen, M.A.IOR, w'liimdi'd .at Ltdmont, (597. 

MuClkunanl), John A., of Ills., Is9; 195; 3 d.'5; 
,502-3; .507. 

Mu(hai.!,is, Mu., of Me., ddcejaleto Chicago, :521. 

McCurdy, F.dward, sjicecli at Charleston, 40.S. 

Mc(h:LLooil, (lEX. Hen., li:’. ; 575; di-featcl at 
Du.; Spriri_'H, Mo., 5i7; e(imman>l.s :it WilMoi's < 

.57S; .5^1 ; Ids proelamatioii, .5'*2; is Joined liy I’riee at 
Neii'.ho, fjVJ. 

McGowan, Mr., of S. U, in (’.'uvcntiim, 33I-.7, 

MoDowei.Ij, Gen.. 533; hi.s l Icnond ( Irdcr .Vn 1, 

fi:’.|-.*>: nnivos on I'enUri ilh*. fi.‘59; his plan of hatili', 
513; report of oiir lo.v*vi*s. .51.5; ,ViO 1; ,'i,52; n port 
wUli i«-;;;ird to tin* llin-i- muntli.-.' im n, OoJi; 6ls. 

MuDol’oai.l, Mr.. ofC’al., 571. 

Macfarlvsd, wiili M.i.<ou and Slidcdl, 09i5. 

MerxTijsii, Franuis .L, burnt by a nmb, l;;|. 

McLexN, .iriHiE, deci'iou in M:»ru:;irct Garner’s 
c:is«*, 219; opinion in llie Dreil Seoii cxm'. 260. 

MEUKi.uNiiriPr De 'laration, The, I!.’). 

Memphis, Tens., edebndi'ui cf Soih’ii (kirolina’i 
seeesMoii at; Sfualor dohnson Imint iiu Hi:;y, I'li. 

Menq/hi-i Api/c/il^ Ttu , cilalioD l’r(i:n, .59/. 

Mniqihis Arnhuidie, Th \ eibitiuM iVuin, 597. 

Meios, Henry, vote on .Missouri (5 laiiuom’sc, Sd. 

Memminoer, Chas. ( J., ofS. tk, 311; 4‘J9. 

Mervine, Co.m. Wm., d( stroy.s llic Judah, 091-2. 

Methodists, The, and ^?l:ivery, 12D-2I. 

Mexico, 118; 179; warwilb, lSi;-7; IS.S; 190. 

Milwaukee, Wise., fn^iiivc-slave case at, 215. 

Milton, Joh.v, of Fla., iu Deni, (.’oiivention, .Jl-L 

Milledoevii.i.e, Ga., Milihiry (yonventioii at, 337. 

Mile.s Wji. Poruher, (jf S. (’., 3:57; 448. 

M1LE.S, Col. IX S., at Lull Run, rj5'2. 

.Milroy, Gen., (Uni. hi.) 527. 

M 1 XNK.S 0 T.V, ;{09; :59l. 

Ml.ssiSSlPPI. l’J8; 157; 211; Foote chosen Gov- 
ernor, 211: withdraws froiii the Deiiioer.ith; ('onveii- 
tion, 314; 3:J0; 31 1; :*eei!ssiim of, and Ihe vote tln reon, 
.317-^; 3,‘)i); jiopnlatioa in 1S(M>, 351; Mr. Au^jheys 
expiTlenec, etc., .511. 

Mirsouri, stru)f"lo for iho admission of, 7 tto 80; 
Ids; 22.5; ‘>:J5; 262; withdraws from the I )mi;rl:is Con- 
v'eiilioii, sis; J;ii'k.soii ehoseii (Ji»vi-rni>r, iUl ; reliiw-s 
t«.sreede,.34‘J; popnlalioii in 1S60, 351; 46»; 4.VJ;.Jai;k- 
iMUi <-:dl.< for .5iJ.(h)0 militia. 4‘ll-2: Uw*, J 'y 

war rfiflnii in, 573; {thaiii Seee.ssloti at Neosho, osJ-Uw. 
Sen C. F. Jagksun, IUynulus, St. Louis, etc. 
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if/sAOttri Argus^ The^ citation from, 123. \ 

lAiTCiiuitii, Col., ■wowndwl at Creek 579 

^lOBiLB, x\la., dcckrvitionof caviaea, eU*.., at’ar>ri* 
ut:4i.rHu;.nae; 


Mobih, AilyfirUsrr, Tlu‘.^ oilallon from, 459. 
WoxTOOMiiUV, (Vjri.,fapliin rt Fitri Sooil, 1S5 

MtlNllOE, JAa.,75;irS-;)-10; 154; 175;2C0;2i;7 

Moxrok, Tiros. 11., Sil, of Ky., CM; beromea a 

iiii'iiiiH'r of tiiu lli'bcl ( 'oiiirri'SH uml ^ StMiator fill 

Monroe, Tiros. U., Jii., cu. 

Montiie.vTj, 11 10 slioriff of, Icinptocl to oujraj^o in 
slavit-o^uchinir. 21S. 


Moody, Col., (Union,) fit Allef^hany Summit, 527. 
Mooiin, Cov. A. 15., of Ala., liis dispat.-h to llio 

S. t-. i 'oil Veil I inn, 9-15; 917; onliTii tliu Miiziirii of Kt-il- 
fr:>l l»ri»|MTly, 41 J. 

Moore, (jOv. 1 /los. O., of La., culls a Sijccssio 
('onvi'iilioM, oH. 


Moore, Col., (Hobul.) lolli il at Lull Iliiii, 51.5. 

MoIIEIIE.M), ClI.VRr-ES S., 5U9; 014. 

Mori'., IIann.mi, !ut opiiiioiiof C-UahoriM', 32. 

MoRo.w, (VvRT. John, 597 ; 01 1. 

.Morris, CouvEuviorR. 4;5 i-i 15. 

Morris, 1s.\.ao N., of III., 375. 

MoRursnx, Cart. J. J., surrcmlors tho ciilti-r 
(.'.‘IMS tn tin' 4i:{. 

MoliSB, J'ROR. Sami kl V. 15.. 430. 

Mol'NT Oread, Kuii.sa.-!, .scizcil bv Ibo Lonl'T 
lOilii.-iM.s 219. 

Moi ToN, Mr., of Lri , wilUdraws from tb« Dom- 
oi'i'iiUi' Citnvnnti«)ii. 91 1, 

Mcli.ins, Mil. ofS. C., ScciMsiou of, 335 . 

Mru , 1 (}AX, Col., i.s bc.sicjfcil in Lc-xiuijtou, fi-SOt; 
liiii rcporl uf lUu Ofti-'J. 


NT. 

Napoleon, Ark., seizure of tho .Arsenal at, 4SS. 
Napoleon Honapakth, ji.-iuin;? Loui.sian.i of 
S|i:iin, M : M'll.-i it tn tin* I'liittM) .States, .'iij; his rapa- 
(.iiy <‘iiiii|):iri‘i| M'iiii ila* OnIvikI .MaiiiL'.stu. 2 i5l 
Kti'-hfill-- Tlti\ oitiitiori from, *119. 

X-t''hoW>i (In?. //•', Th>\ t'.xlraet from, 481. 
Nashville, Tije I’rivatker, slie Imrii.s tho llur- 
Vt*y l»in"!i ; is LLn-k.uK'il Ly tin* 'riisi'ar»ir:i, rU*., tj'i9. 
Ab//fi.,(f/ JnLUi[f‘ Hi't.r, Tin'., iU IfltiT from Iltuiry 

t'l:iy, niJ mu Da* Piv.si4lfiit'.s cull, 40a ; K-UitIo. 

to lie r-nM tirll. Scut I, 511). 

Nehua.ska, the K ansiis slriijifjfle, 224 to 251. 
NKL.S.I.V. (fiJN. \V.M., at Cikelon, Ky., CIO, 
Nei.S()X, .Ii Df;ESA.\ii EL, 252; on UredSrott, 257. 
Nei.S()N, Tiios..\.Il.,i)fTenn., re..oniuied thoCnioii 
I'H ills way 1(1 t'lniifn-ss, L-'m. 

Nevada Teruitorv, orj,':inizc(l by Congress, 383. 
Newark, N. J.. pro-Slavery riots at, 126. 
Nkwry, ])., killed at Harper’s Kerry, 292. 

New IIampsiiiue, 20; slave iiopnlalum iii 17.00; 

tri>Mi>.s fiiniislii'd liii.’-iin' tin* l5-VMliiiii»n, Jjtl; uholif^hoa 
SiaviTV, lOS; Sliit<* fli’iMion of 92i». 

New Jersey, slave jiopnlation of; (roop.s fiir- 
nidn-il .lurin;; tlu> la*volulioii. 9''i; Lniislutiire fav«i« 
tiif Mis.soiiri lli'.slriclinii, 77 ; f1r.Nt Aln»litiiin Socu-ly in, 
i')i; pi-i)viih‘!i for Kniftiicipation, l0^; I5epul»liciiii tri- 
ll iiipli in, in 9<H). 

Ni:tv Mexico, in Congress, 190 to 196; 201; 

I'ri>si(ii*iit 'riivii»r'» Mi'ssairi* in rflaiiim to, *202; liitVai- 
pivss aifiiin, *21)9; Miwon. .K-lV. 1> iviN CUiy, uiul \\\-bsi«-p, 
nA to Slavery la. *21)4 In ‘206; ‘JOS; iiiM.>iiif lu-r U-sis^la- 
tnn* with rcspoi’t t« Slaws, etc.. 9i)*2 to 9t)4; tho iiiicsi- 
tioii of 111 thi* * INxico CoiiftToiice,’ 4Ul-ri. 

New Orleans, 64; AValker arrested at, 276; 

Cfli'iiratioii of tin* Si'w.sjiion of S. C. at, 4iil ; moxur*! of 
the Mint iiml (histoiii llmise ul, 41*2. 

XtwOrkaiis Zfce,77*t', on ‘151jick Uopublicaus,’ 437. 


N«a OrlcfiTi.s Piraijtmc, The, (\uotat\oTi from, Gen. 
HutUr'a yi‘‘Ui:ree, cU-.. ^A)^; its toublnictum o{ Lin- 
coln H liiiliaiia\wi\i& s\»wc\\, Jilh. 

NtiwOrltamt Trw' AiHtrioin, Thr, eitatiou from,! 28. 
New York, 19; slave Iiopulalion of, in 1790; 

tri.ops fiiniliiheil ibirini: tin- la-VfiliiliMii, .90; 
tiire faviii-s Mis-soiiri Ei‘.’'trii'iion, 77; provhles for 
Kiiinni-ipatinn. Ills; urlhm aL'ainst the .Muilitionisl». in 
1 '‘'•36, 1*24 ; rhaiitfes from Kepiihlieaii to Deiiiocrsitk'. 9iwi ; 
poiiiioal coiiilitiiiii of, piim- to Lineoln's elect ion, 9*27; 
rediietion of Kepulilifaii strenulh, in Dee.. 1 h*.i 1, 90‘2 : 
arrival of tlieith an«l 71st re*'iiiKMili} at Wsishiimlun, 
4<W. 

Ni-wv York City, iramh-t, a fngilivo slave at, 215 
York C'lnrinr nwl Fjinfuircr, The, 12-1. 

Saw York Kx press, Tha,o\\ I'l e'-ideiit's eaU. loa ; 457. 
Xiw York l/f ral.-l, Th'\ di.«ijiute]i from AV'fisJiiiigton 

to. .‘hlJ; h'lii-r fiMiii ( 'ii.'irli-.'stfiii to, .‘>11: on tin 

lion of the .N'urlli in the event of Di.siinion, 9.V); up- 
liohlin;; Iheri^'lU of siM'e.s.^ion, letter from ( 'hni'Ies- 

loii to, 427; iVasliinirioii ili.-paleh to, •lUS ; on F*irt 
Siiiiili r, -Il-J; iii.s|i:iti li fioiii ('leu lestoii to; i1ispat<-li 
from Riehiiionil, L‘'h»; on the PresiiitMil's eall for troops, 
4.‘»T; .'ippri'iiiMiih the eaptiiio of Wasliiinrtoii, -It'is-'.l. 
Al/o Y.>rk •/onr.oil oJ < 'o'iiiiiirn\ Thr, oxtraet. from, 
12'; 4:i!l; on tlio Presiilent'.s eall for troops, 4.‘i7. 

Xto Yo.'k T.oa'i, Th<\ stalomi.‘iit of a eonversa- 

tion with (Jen. Seotr, .Ml. 

X> n} Yy/k Tnhu 't", Tfo\ poem froin,“'Pbo FLintiting 

i-ie.” ‘J'J'I; eiriluriiil froni, **l!oin:r to p).”9f>s-y; on pm- 
e*‘eiliii''^ a.*. after .Siiiiiler's fall, 44'.) : on tho 

IVe.Mileiil's eall fur ti'oi>p.s, ilu* infami.ii.s fahriert- 

lion of '/V»e t'nuritr, .'■»ii>; report of the Itai- 

lle of r»ii;| Enii, .Ml; eviilenee fnnn, that the 
Were aeijuiinieil witli mir plan, .Viil. 

Nn'AR.Vtri’A, invaded l»y Walker, 270; Demo- 

eralie rest»l\r«; with ve::.iril to. '277. 

Ni(*iii>L-\s, Wii.soN C., li'lU r Imm .lelTorson to, J*’5. 
Niles, .Idhn AI., < f (‘utm., o:i Anue.xation, I7J, 
SdrsH lifijisli r, citalioii from, SO; 1 10. 

NoRFtu.K, Va., soizur(*i.*f llie Navy Vard at, «IM; 

troop-' .-i-i. in motion jor the si i/nie, l.VJ; the ship.*, 
prop< rty. e?i-.. 'it, -IT:!; map of Norfolk .’iinl iNirtsinoiitli, 
471; destriieiiun of the Vanl atul its eonteiits, 47.5; tho 
Stale iruo|i.s take po^^es^il>tK IT't: viiforoiis I'tiion sen- 
tiiiienl at. just pritu* t«» the work of di*siriictioii, 477. 
Xot'jolk JhoaU. Thf, rumer.s ipioled from, 508. 
Ndrris, Mosks, I'f N. 11., ‘229. 

Xoith Alolunuiou, The, letter frnm Henry (.'lay on 
Aime\:Uit»n. liii; final l. tier from (.'lay, 167. 

North (,’\iiolina. slave pripnlali«»n in 1790; 

troops fnrni>li d iliirin.' llie Eevoliitioii. 9(5; eeiles her 
terrii'iry, -U' : the eottnn uin. 61; 1*29; allows free lie- 
p'oes to Vole, 17*.); w itinlravvs iViuii the J)on;'lasCon- 
xeiiiion. ol*'; s ees.'io/i of..‘’iI>; popiil.-ilion in l>6ti.95I ; 
fiei/nieot Ki deral ppipi rly l>y, 411-12; In r (Jovi'Fiior's 
lui.'Wer to the I’n siilent's rail lor t.-ooiis. ■l.'*<); pni{:re.ss 
t>f SeeeSsioII ; \ole on the leildilli; of u I 'onveiition ; re- 
sohe of lh»' 1.1 fiklaiure, K*; ri Milve of llns Confeder- 
ate Confess ‘\iih ivem-d t^i; OrdinaneAi of Sucesslon 
p:is?eii. 1-6. AjijiiViUtf A’o/»<<, it»*2. 

NoRTiiFiELi), N. H., iiro-J^lavcry violcnco at, 127. 
“Noti-is os VliitJl.MA,” citation from, 21. 


0. 

Oats, animal jwoduct of, by Stli TT. S. Census, 23. 
OciIlLTREi:, .iLDtJE \V. JI, of Tc-Vas, 339. 

Odki.l, Mu, 537-8. 

Oglkthori'e, .Ia-mes. bis early history, and sel- 

llemetit. of (Je».r}:i.i, 91; hi.s oppdsilion to Slavery iind 

the us*- ofruai; hi.-* iiiteu'rity, ete.,9‘2. 

Ohio hci‘omcs a Slate in 1803. 52; atmimshed 

JJepiildieaii majority in, 9n0; llepnhliean m-.yority 
swelled in. 901; pkalf'es n.s.-'i.sLinei! to tho Keiiiueky 
rnionisrs. 4'.)ri. « 

Ohio Fiulrstmn, Thr, on flio President .s eall, laT. 
O’KaxE, Cor- (Kebel,) snri)rises Camp Cole, 675. 
OiJ)irA.M, AV.M. S., sent ))y Davis to Arkansas, 4Stf. 
Oliver, Mordecai, 241; clioauu Secretary of 

8tutu iu Mis&ouri, 576. 
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Ord, Oex., commands nt Praticsvillc, 625-G. 

OUDIN'AN'CE OP 1781, Tiir, 30; 60. 

Ohdi.vanch op 1787, Thk, piissngeof, ami an ex- 
tract fniin, 40; TK); alliiNidn to, 84i9. 

OuniNAXcE OP NiriiMKiCATiON, Ttik, 93. 
OUKCON^, congressional action upon the Territory 
of, ion to lUS; luiin a Democratic imOoritv. 8U1. 
.Fames L., of »S. G., stmt to Washiiifrion. 41 1 . 
Os vtVATOMiK, Kansas, Ftickod and burnt by IJor- 
tler Itiittiaiis, ‘244; Uatilc of, ‘JS4. 

OsTKx;) aIaxifksto, The, extract from, 273-1-5. 
Otis. Hauuisox Oitw, 122. 

“Oi:t of the Taveux,” 3.j3. 

OwEV, lloiiKUT Dale, cited by Tiovejoy, 132. 
O.YPOK1), Kansas, fruudiilent votisi^ at, 219; 285. 

P. 

I'ALMElt, Uov. D. M., Ills Sermon, .'iOl-2. 
1 ‘aj..\iyra, Kansas, sacked by border UiilUans. 
I’ALMYUA. ^lo., R(?licls deroatcd at, 5711. 
1 ’aloAlto. battle of, 187. 

/’ALsuiv, DAXua., Lt.-Gov. of \V. Virj^inia, .519. 
Dvxama, the ('onii^ross at, 2G7-.S. 
rvKivKii, Amasa J., Pregidont of Ibo Twofldlo 
ihill (^mwntiuii, his s|nvch, }J''9; JtlMt. 

I’AKivKii, Mil, of S. C.. remarks of, in tho Socog- 
(Jiinvfntiiin, 315. 

J^xKKKitHUintPr, Va., occupied by Unionislg, 521. 
j'urkrilk Litinhvu'ii, 'J%% M«»., destroyed, 238-9. 
l\viiiiOTT, lilEL'T. K. (r., tak(‘S tlio Suvaiiuali, .598. 
r.\ iisoN’.M, G EX .(Rebel, ) in Northern .Missouri,58T, 
i' vTK, II. (’lay, whipped at Jilack-Jack, 214. 
I’VTTEJtso.v, (’OM., deHtr<n'.4 a Florida fort, 177. 
l*VTTKUsox, Gkx. UoiiKitr, .528; crosses (ho P<> 

t im.w, moves from Jltmkvr Kill to i'liarlvstown, 
.VW; tn-ii. .'^aiifonrs toliiiioiiy. to Patterson 

l. iID Iiack to IIsu’ikt's F<'rry *nii<l is sii|KTSe<lei|, .'i.'iti; 
(ri-ii. .Sfoit's ilispalrh, aii<l PiitliTsoii's rejily, fiity; jUlii- 
sioii to, .54)1: .'MU-.’iil: his polities; refused to display 
the Aifieriean thie, .Vs); allusion (o, (iH. 

pArrox, (JoL., (Reb(;l,) vieior at Scary town, 524; 

m. irclies to n'cnforcc Price at Tswin^'ton, .W. 

]*!triol: and Union, The, on I’resident’s call, 157. 
J’ai'LDIXO, (joM. IIircAM. c.'iptures Walker, 27t;; 

I iki's command at Noifolk ^'uvy Yard, 47.5; his work 
iil'iiedtruetioii there. 4TC. 

Pawxee, U. S. Ship, arrives at Norfolk Navy 
Yard, 475; two of her ollieers iiiailc jiHsoiiers, 47»l 
J’AYNK, llENUY U., of Ohio, ili.S FeSolveS ill tllO 

Cliariestoii Convention. .S Ml; 312; 3H 

1'ay'XK, U. (1., threatens Mr. Klheridgo, 481. 
J*EAKCE, Gkx., reenforces tiov. Jackson, 575. 
PlsnKAM, Col. Joiix, dcfoatcd at Rich Muimtuin, 
52-2-8; i.s captiirt'd, with (iiNI men, 5*2:1. 
l*EXXlX(j}TOX, Wm., Speaker, 305; ,30G; ,372. 
I'EXSACOLA, Fla., Kci/.iiru of Feilcral property ab 
41'2; ill commaiitl; Kchooiier .liidah Imrnt, OU- 

‘2; the IteheU atLick 8aiit.a itosa Isluiid; they evaciiutu 
the post, jd'i. 

PpixxsYLVAXiA, slave population in 1790; troop.s 
furnished diirino the Kevoliition; eiiiancii«itioii, 
J.ei;i.sl:itiire favors the Missouri Itesirivtiun. 77; lU"; 
Itvpiihlieiiiis triiiiiiph in, :jOU: Curtin elected trovenior, 
.S‘2(>; 3tni; militia of, atiackud at Jlaltimori', 4(i:4-4. 
Ptuinsylvimia Fritinnn, Thu, 114. 

Pexxsylvama FIall, burned by a mob, 1 1,5. 
Perry, G. S. liRto, (ui]ituros tho Savannab, 598. 
Petuki., The Privateer, sunk, 599. 

Pettus, (jOV. .John .b.of Miss., for Secession, .347. 
PHELP8, Col., in th j Uitilo of iJijf Bolhol, 529. 
PillLADELPlllA, Pi., riots at, 12G; fii^ritive-slavu 
arro.sts at, 2IG; Convention at in KiTi, *247; Peace 
Mi*ciin^ nt, 3(}‘2 to SCii: Deo. Vf. (Jurlis ut, 867 ; speech 
of President Lincoln, 419-2i>. 

Phihvklphui PfitiMi/lvanian, T/ie, on tho Pnisi- 
dent's luauj^ural, 4‘2;i ; 457. 


PhiUmfhretpist, The, 112. 

PiiiLDRiCK, Capt., (Union,) at Hairs IlliilT, 021. 
Philippi, Va., 521-2. 

Phillips, Wkxoeli., 116; 117; 112. 

PiiiLi.i]*s, Wm.. tarred ami feathered by the Bor- 

der Uiiniiins, ‘2:{!); killed at I^euvenworth, ‘21.5. 

Pickens, Gov. Francis W., of S. 317; 410; 
sends Col. Ilaync to Wusiiliii^loii, 41‘2; confers witli 
(*oI. Jjiiiiioii, 412. 

Pieimte, Franklin, of N. Jl., nominated for 

PresiiienL 2‘2‘i; clecU'd 2-21; iiiautrm-iiLeii, ‘221; ‘2-26; 
2‘27; ap|MMiit.s Iteeder (loveriior of K.-iiis:i.s, ‘2:16; dis- 
jier.'^i-s the Kree-Stati* Li'^i.slatun* at To|H*ka. ‘244; ‘216; 
27U; dircets the 0.-«ienil iiieeilii;;. ‘27:C, i:i the Conveii- 
lioii of iMid, 317 ; 41)7 ; hi.s letter to flelV. Davis. .512. 
riERCK, Gen. K W'., at Big Belliel, 53))- 31. 
l*iKUi»oxT. Francis IF., 5ls; idiosen Governor of 

Vli-jtriniik .51!); a[iriidiits two .Senators, .’i62. 

PiKKTOX, Ky., iillair at, 616. 

Pillow, Gen., at the batllo of Belmont, 506. 
IMxckxey. Charles C., on tlio adoption of tho 
Cllll^tillItion. 4:) to 45; speeeh of ,J:ui. ITlIi. 17>i, 4J. 
Pi.xcKNEY, IIknkv L, of S. C., 141; 115. 
Pinkney*. William, of M-L, on Missouri, 76. 
PiTT.s»uufJii, Pa., tho Convention of 18."i»i at, 
*216; exeitemont at, in resrird to the tninsferof armi 
to the South, 4Uk; seluMiiile of tlie onler of transfer, 
sjH'ei’li Ilf President Lineoln at. 111). 

Pittsfield, N. II., Geo. SUirrs mobbed at, 27. 
Platte Argn't, Th \ Mo., (‘itatioii from, 238. 
Plcm-mkr, Jit.’/ Wm., D. I)., 128. 

Plummer, (h)H .Jv iix B., .5Si ; ,591. 

Poinsett. Joel R., 149; 176. 

Polk, Gen. Bisiioi*, bombard.s our troops at Bel- 

moiiL crosse.H to Uelmont; ilrives olf the I'nion- 
i.-'ts, 5y«»; oenipies Columltn>, Ky.. 6l:i. 

Polk, James K., 69; iiinuinatcd for President, 

161; iseleeted, 16"; UJs; ii-ttiT ti* •lolin K. Kaiie, Will; 
is iipeidy eumoilii-il to .Ynnevation. ITl; IVc, 1^6; 
Ids special Miessaue, I'^T; mike.s an otter lor Cuha. ‘269. 

Pollard, F.dward bis Runnning up of t!io 

initi:d i*oni|iie.Ai.>; liv tin* South, 41:) II; Ids estim.ito 
<»f tiie tn»oj*s I'urniJied liy tlie Nortli anil Soiith respeet- 
ivelv, ill 1'^I'2, and tliu .\le.\h‘aii War. .'»•»<•; reiiiark.MCi 
tho hiitio of C.iridfiA I'erry, 52,5; reiiiiu-ks on tlielcd* 
tie of Ih’thel. iVH ; Ids e>timute of liehel forces at Hull 
Jtuii, r>16; on the manner in whieh (ii-ii. •Ii>liii'<toii 
eiud**d Patterson, f»l'.i-.’iii; te.stiiii-s as ti» the Piiion 
sentiment of MU'Oui i, .57-1-4; aeeount of lln* affair at 
Cami> Cole. .Mo.. .57.5; opinion of Den. l.yon, etc.. .*»'s-2; 
5V.I; 5'.ii); 59->; ^r.iteiiient of llel»el lof»s at Belmont, 
.597; admits ilie lll•^tility of K'-iitneky to the Behul- 
lioii; oil lleiii-y Cl.iv's inlliierii'i-. 0u9-l6; estimate of 
tile Ueliel foree.H in Keiiliieky. 6L\ 

Pope, GEN.,in Norilicru Mis.souri. 587 ; dispatch 

to Den. Kiviiioiit. 5sS; in fiuutli-weMteru Missouri, 59.1. 

Porter, Col. Andrew, appointed Provosl-Mtir- 

slial of \Va.sldn:;toii, 619. 

Pouter, Fit/. .Ioun. lestitii‘a for Pattc^rson, 5.38. 
Pouter, W. 1)., Pre.'iidimliifthcS.li. Senato, .”i3t). 
Pout Royal, c-xpedition to, Oot to 6i)6; map of 

tlij tNimhardmcrit, Iiii4; siirreiider of the fort .s, 1111.5; 
Sherman'.s proclamation; ‘eontral»ands’ lloek in, 6t)6. 
Potter, Bisuoi*, ]>ray.H at ‘ Peace’ meeting, 3(;3. 
Potter, Ma.iou James D., at Bull Run, 51.5. 
Pound G.vp, Ky., the Kcbelii retreat to, 616. 
Powell, liA/.ARus W., of Ky., propo.ses a Com- 
mittee of 'ridrlceii on the Crlsi.s, ;IT5; ;>S'2; f>62; .561. 
PiiEHiiY'TKRiANS, I’liE, uTid Slavery, 118; 631. 
Preston, Mil, of S. C., on AbolitionisU, 128. 
Pue.ston,Wm., 509; tl(‘0S to the Confodoracy, 614. 
PRE.STO.V, Wm. B., one of Virginia’s Corninis- 
aiotii'rs to President Lincoln, 4.5*2. 

Price, Gov. Rodman M., to L. W. Burnett, 439. 
Price, (Ji-lv. Sterlino, bis nlcction to tho Mi.s- 

Boiiri Convention, 4.S.S; niiikea ii com |iaf‘t with Ilariiev; 
hM.<i an Interview with Den. Lyon, 491 ; nllnslor, to, flt)9; 
is appuliitud M^jor-Ucuural, 574; ruslgus tho cuiuiuaad 
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to Mcrnlliich, ntWilsoirn Cwk, RTS; wnuinlnV 5'^2; 

Iwsii-ri-a RsTmI; r.iiiitiircs .'xvj; 

rvtri'ut.H til IMiii'ville, RilO; wUI not yUihl MisiMiuri with- 
out a huttlr, RU:). 

Pryor RociEU A., visits Fort Sinntor, 4-1 3. 

I’lJOH, Gko K., of Ohio, at Gharlostoii, 3*2‘i. 
ruxT.v Arenas, aurroudor of Walker at, 27 C. 

a. 

Qr'AKERS, Tub, assist Luinly in North Cnmlina, 

IIS; tlu*ir opposition to Sl:ivt‘rv, I IT- IS; they i»etitioti 
t’on;:n*ss r«ir uholition in tin* KoiicRil liistriet, 144. 
Qt'lNt;Y, JosiAii, of Boston, ihreutens coiitingout 

SUMV.SMioil. STfc 

Qi'Itman, .hniv A., in tho DcnnxTntu! Ctniven- 
tioii wf IS.V 1 , *>!(•; ii liIlil>nH(iT, 2T0; atutoniunt of with 
ri'f^urd to Sviiulor Dout;lu9, 512. 

B. 

Raivs, Oen., OJio of Jackson’s Brigadions, 574. 
Kalekih, N. Convention of Soutln^rn (Jov- 
t-rniii'M iit. (I'J'J; SUito lbi;;lits (.'oiivi'iition at, 4'C>. 
Ranixilimi, (Jeorob W., oiu? of tho Virginia 
(NiniMiiMioiKTS to l*rcsiiK‘iil Lincoln, 452. 
ll.VNi)r)Li>ii, -loiiN', of Roanoke, tipposes tho intro- 
iliii'tioii iif Slavi'ry into lliu N<irtli- Wi*.**! 'IVrritory. 52; 
Id'J; llO; 154; his opinion on tho ('iiliu <pu‘Stion,*2(M. 
llEAOAN, .hiiiN II., of Texas, olc<;teil to Congress, 
s inciiihtTof I):ivi.s'.>) t'ahim-t, 4211. 

Reai.p, lllciiARii, John Rpotvirs y ' . of State, 287. 
Jit hi lion Ji'-cord, Th^y in relttlii h u> Rolinunt, 597. 
Rkctur, (iov. JhcxRY M., o‘ Ark., 311. 
IlEiJPATH, James, on .hihn Brown, 282-3; 289. 
Reed, Dr., of IiuL, delegate to tlie Deinooratic 

Convention; faviirs tin* SUiVi'-TruiK*, 3l(». 

Reeder, A.ndrkw JI., appointed Covornor of 

Kiiiisas. 234! ; his soiiii<lii(*.*<siin tin* Slavery «|in‘stion xis- 
KTteil l»y yVo' 2;W; liasa ee«i.sa.s taken, and <ir- 

(Icrs an 'election, 2:IT; sets aside fniinliileiil rt*tiirii.s 
232; is stiperseiled hy Slmmioii, 21«» ; eiioseii deleirato 
to t-iongress, 2hl; i'oiiifresslonal aetion tiieruuii, 211. 

Reid, C!en., attacks Osawatoniie, 281. 

Rkijuidx, and tlie Slave-Trade, 27; 117 to 121. 
Resvca jiE h\ I’ALMA, battlo of, 1x7. 
“UKSOMnioxs OP ’98,” extraels from, 83-81; 
indorsi'il iiy the Deinoeratie l^inventlon oi' K»2,222; 
alluded to by Davis in one of Id.s Messjwes, A'Jl. 

Reynolds, Gkx., attacked by (leii. Leo at Cheat 
Mounbiin, 520; iijieiseded by (Jen. Milniy, 52T. 
Reynolds, Jo..n, hi.*! letter to ./ell'. Davis, 612. 
Reynolds, Thom as ('., is elected Ja'eut. (lovorii- 

or of Mi.s.Miui i, 4 ; ]iis jiroclaiiiulion, TiTO; 5'v'l. 

Riiett, Rohjrct B., of S. (/., .'U.I ; remarks in 

the. Convenlion, Ol.'i; his motion for a (Amveiitiou of 
siiireholding States, 414. 

Rhode Island, slavtj jiopulation in ITUO ; tr(M>ps 

furnished diiiiii!' the Uevoliitioii, 3rt; » 7 ; llrst maiui- 
iiiissioii Roeli ly in, leT; iii»aneipale.s her slaves, in'*; 
b'lri.slative ni.eiiil»ts u;;:iiiist Abwlilion, 12.5; HOO; State 
eleelion of 1 320; Stale tniops iiroceeil to Washing- 
ton under (Jov'. Sprague, 409. 

Ruriardson, Col. J. B., .at Bnll Ruii,539 ; 540. 
Richardson, Wm. A., <d' 111., reports liill organ- 
izing Nebnl.«^ks^ 22.5; *231; iinives an niiieiidiiient, *£14. 
Richmond, V'.‘i.,JJreck in ridge Convention at, 318; 
tho fopiis of Disunion iiitrigiies, 451 ; n joice.s over lall 
of Sumter, 4.53; made, tlio l.^infederato eapilal, 4tfS. 
Itichnynul Kiuiniro.ry Thi‘y (xtpies Jackson’s letter 

in reply to Oiliuur's, irVJ; Federal song frinii, 2(iS. 

liklunond Examintr, They urges tho capture of 
Washington City, 4TJ). , 

Rithnvnid Wkvjy TVte, citation from, 1— I;4 jI. 
Richmond, Tub, U. S. Shu*, almost destroyed by 
Hollins's Riun, CtKl 

Rich Mountain, Va., battlo of, .522-3. 

Rivas, surrender of Walker at, 27(J. 

RoJiiNSON| Dr. a. C., speech at Baltimore, 4G4. 
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Rodinson, Oo 5'., of Kansas, Ids lioiiso do.stroyed 
hy bonier Uuinsiis, 244. 

liiichesli r UnioHy They on cause.s of secession, 39G. 
Rodney, C.es.vr A., of Del., 52 ; U)7. 

Rollins, James S., of Mo., Russell to, 80, 55.5. 
Roman Catholics, with rogunlto Slavery, 118. 
Romney, Va., surprised iiy the Fedora l.s, .527. 
Root, Joseph M., of Ohio, resolve by, 19.‘i. 
UosECR.tNS, liEN., wins tin* battle of Ricli Moun- 
tain, .Vri; eaptiires l*i-gniiii, .523 ; iiUiuiks Kloyd at (5ir- 
iiifcx FiM-ry, 52.5; ntteiiipts to suriirise the ’iLvlu ls at 
(taiiley Mount, 526. 

Rousseau, Lons n..of Ky., si>eceh of, 491-5. 
Itu.vi’AN, Island OP, Walker lands there, 277. 
UuppiN, Edmund, of Va., sp'-<*eh of, at Colum- 
bi.'i, S. ('., aUi-fi; ni'i*.*« the fir.^t shot at .Sinntt-r. 
RurriN, Mil., of in ‘ Pe.K*o l'oFili*reiio«*,’ 402. 
Runnels, Hardin R., of Texas, lH*ateii forCJov- 
ernor, by iroiiston. .3:t'.l. 

Rusk, Thomas J., of 'fexas, on Nebraska, 22G. 
RU.SSELL, (k)L. AVm. Jf., <if Mo., to Jlulliiw, 80. 
Russeli., Lieut., ilestroys selKmncr .Imlah. fiOJ. 
Russei.l, Ma.iors. and Waddeli., llitdr eoinpli- 

eity in the Hailey deraieatiniiis 410. 

Ri’.SSELL, Wm. Jf., of The JjtmUm liis opin- 
ion of the (‘.'inili Ilians, 451 ; Ids l■slimate of the irniun 
foree.H before Hull Itiin, .ViO; citaUon from, (><2.. 

Russellville, Ky., Seei^ssion iVinveiit’n at, G17. 
Russia ineiliat(>.s lietween Cre.'it Britain and tho 
T'. .S., with irsprrt to oii»tiin*d sl.iv«*s, ITtl 

Rust, Alhert, of Ark., ])ropo.*iiii(in of, .'JSil. 
Rutlkdoe, .loiiN 1., on the Constiliilton, 44-5. 
Ryndrrs, (’apt., of N. Y., a delegate to tho 
Charleston Convi'iition ; favors the Slave Tnuie, SKI 


s. 

Saloman, ('’dl., routed at Wilson’s Creek, 579. 
8AMUK1.S, .Mr., of Iowa, his resolves in tluiDem. 
('oureiilion, 310; 312. 

Sanders, Geo. X., of Ky., joins tho Rn]>(*ls, .342. 
Sandusky', (.Ihio, fngitivo-slavi.'i ease* at, 218. 
Sanford, (Jen. (hMS. W., Ids lesiimoiiy a.s to 

I’atterpi»n'» moveliieiits, »de., ,5.3lJ lo 
S\N Jacinto, batilo of, 1.50. 

San Jacinto, The, lakes Mason and Slidell, GC6. 
Santa Fh:, e.vpcdilion from 'I'c-xas to, 151. 

Santa Rosa Island, map of, GUI ; tho Relxd 

ullaek i.ii the Zoiiave.s there, (102. 

S.vuLsisuRY, Mr., cd* Del., decllne.s to withtlraw 

from the (. harle.slioi ( 'onwiilioii, 31.5; pleu<l.4 for “eon. 
eiliatioii'' in the Seiiati*, 373. 

Savannah, The Fuivatebr, captured liy tho 
brig Perry, .5'.»S; diKpo>al of her erew, ete.. .W. 
Sc.\RYTt)WS, Va., Federals repulsed al, 524. 
ScHKNCK. Ckn. Rorkrt C., uf Ultio, 189; ad« 

vanees to Vienna, .5;J:!-4. 

SCHOKCP, (Jen., ilcfeats tlio Rtdiels at Wild-Cat, 
61G; hhs relreat from faneied foes, GIT. 

ScHOPiKLD, M.vjor, .Vdjulaiit to I len. Lyon, 5T9. 
Scott, Mr., delegate from Missouri, 74; 75; 89. 
Scorr, Drkd, aee«>nnt of his ea.se, 251 to 263; 
.liidgi* Taney's <ieei.-lon. 2’>-3 to *25T; .Imlge Wayne'.-* 
opinion, 25T; Judge Ni-lson's, .Imlge Crier's. 2.57; 
Judge Daniel's, *257-8; .lii-.lgo (’aiiipbeirs, .lunge Cat- 
ron'is 2.5*^; Col. Ib-iiton's views, ‘25'»; W ebsUr », 2G0 ; 
Jiidgi* .MeLeiin s oiiiiihMi, 260; .ludge. Curtis's, 2G0 to 
2G3; Hin-hanan's views. ‘2G1 ; SJoG t<» JUKI ; allusion to, 381. 
Scott, Likut.-Col., defeated by Alchiaou, 687. 
SiX)TT, Rev. Oranoe, 12G. 

Scorr, T. Parkin, iircsidea at Baltimore, 442. 
Scott, Gkn. Winfield, ordered lo (Jharlcston 

bv Jaekson, 94; nominated for l*re.sldent, 223; voto 
eJist for him, 224; 421 ; his advice as to Fort Sum U*r, 
43G ; orJe-ra Pouusylvauia troops huiuu again, 4(i0; 4»u ; 
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fil5; WO; onlors an wlvnnco Into Vlrprlnia, .Wl; hoihIs 
( icii. S:iiifnr<l to (It'll. Pal tiTSoii, frill; <Ii routs tlio tiitivo- 
ra<‘iit on (..Viitorvillo, frill; (lis|Kiti:h to (ifii. Pattoi-son, 
6W; '/Vm 'I'imeHH account of a coiivursatitm with, 
f)47 ; Hl.iir'a .strict urc.s on, Ms-!) ; letter to The SatUtnal 
7)40; hi.s enl[i:ible lieuieet to Hellil stifli- 
cieiii forees with McDowell, .V)0; fr‘jt!; Ills reijiiisition 
on Ofii. Kreiiiorit. f»b7; removes Fremont, f»!W; Is 
]:ir:'i-ly’ to be liliiiiietl for tint Itiill 1‘iin ilisasler; his 
co:iiiii<‘nts uu Pnttersoirs teslimoiiy, lilS. 

Se Dk K \ y, report of 1 ^sscs at* Bull Uiin, S-tri. 

Skoi>«)s\ .Iamkh a., ot* Va., rojiort in the ‘Peace 
('onfeivnee,’ ;;JI7-S; s'ote on it, 3'.i9; laiil on table, -JirJ. 

Sbmmks, ("apt. lUi’ii akl, the Sumter, 

SEft'iUANt', Joiix, fit’ Pa., a])iK)intO(l to the Pana- 
ma tlon"i-<'S,s, ‘J();'-9. ^ 

Bew'-VID), \Vm. if., speeeli of Manili lUh, lS5n, 
4:«; 129 ; hpeech at (’lovelan«I, Ohio, 199; 201 : ytl ; -iM ; 
bis • irrejires>ilile eonlliet’ siieeeli, "01 ; in the (.Mueairo 
(.'oiivc’itioii. .'>'21 ; sjiei'ch at Aiiliiirn, Isi’iO. a'>7; hi.i 
jiropositio'.i in the ('ommillee. of Thirteen, Ji'Cj; o91 ; 
40‘2; a member of I'resiOeiii. lAneoln's caMin't, 4-_S; 
his inereiliility, 4-29; his eoiTespnntleiice with the Kebel 
('oiiiiiiis:,iiiiiei-.s.4.'jo to letter from .Ittiiire I'aiiiplH'li 
to, i.'iO 4; ri'Celves a lin.'il letter from t!ie ('niiiinissinn- 
ers, |:!.') li; replies to Gov. Hicks's reqiie.sLs, 4G7; bee 
Afijn-iuft li .NWt'w, IVVJ. 

Si<:VMoi:i!, ('oIj., allii.'sion to, 512. 

Sbymoi'II, IFoitATTO, at the 'r\ve<Mlo Convention, 
.'is-'; his speech there. JWo-pl ; ;Jui; ; is understood to 
favor an adhesion to‘* the Soulli," 4:t?v-9. 

Sii.vnti At'K, :i fiiiritivo sluvi*, LM5. 

SiiA.Mr.Ar(;ii, Isa \o N., on Missouri, r»no. 

SiiANNOv, Wilson’, of Ohio, .'ippointefl governor 
orKaii-as. 210; Ids speech at \Vcst[iorr. Mo., 240; 242; 
calls out. ,'i.OiMl nu'n to reduee Liwrelice. 2t;i. 

Snvw, IIk.ni.’Y, vide on Missouri (Vinipromiso, SO. 

SllxWN'KF. Missiojf, K.'in.sis Bonier Iliitllun 
Lcsrisl.iliirc. lit, 2.‘19; its enactments there, 2iiy-10. 

SlIAYSS lN’Si:UUK(3TloN’, 20. 

BiiEitM vN, JhMJKii, ; n.'inarks in debate on the 

ron«'liliiiion, IdO; 441; H.a 

SiiKitM \x, .bills, of Ohio, 211 ; for Siicaker, :10I 
-0; his ■ Pi-.u'e* proposition, Ji7 1 ; riGi; remark.s, {)r){i-7. 

SiiKUMAS, (iEN. T. W., comrM.iiKls the Port 
lioy.il Kxpeilitlon. fiil4; issues a proelamafion, Othk 

SilKU.\iAN. (lES. AV. T., in Kentucky, OlTi. 

SiGEl., G )L KraXZ, heaU the Ilebi'ls at (kir- 
thaui', M')., 7)77); is outranked by (o'li. by«in,7i7ii; at- 
taeks the enemy at Wilson's Creek, 7)79 ; Osl ; .VJl ; o9?i. 

Sims, Thomas, the ca.se of, 215. 

Slack, .^71; Avounded, r).s2. 

Bleiimkr, Jdix'T., holds b’ort IMckcri.s, 412; COL 

Sr.lL)ELb, .loil.v, of La., ;i7.2 ; taken I)y ('apt. 

Wilkes, f)U«); n-ndereil up t.i Great liritalii, COS. 

Sloa-ne, Ili:.sii K., a.ssi.sts fniritivo sl.ive.s, 21. S. 

SLotjrM, (.’oL. II. \V., AvoiindeJ at Bull Bun, 54.5. 

SbfKMTM, Goii., killed at Hull Jinn, 51."); 552. 

Smith, Calkij B., of Ind., 104; reporU a hill to 

orirani/i' i )re;:on, 197 ; a member of the caiiiiiet, 12S. 

Smith, (Iex. M. K., wounded at Bull Bun, 545. 

Smith, Gen’., makes a feint to (jolunihu.s, Ky., 505. 

Smith, Gi'.iutiT, 127; forms uu Abolition Moiety 
at Peterborough, X. Y., I'JS. 

Smith, Wm. N. IL, supported for S])c;iker. 30.5. 

SxEAij, Thom. L., .lacksoii to Davi.s, 577. 

Socle, Piehue, at the Ostend meetinir, oto., 273, 

SoLTi'H ('akoli'.a, eoiuMirs in the Dcelaratioii of 
Independence, *7); ulavc i)opiilaHon in 1790; troop.sfur- 
iiLhcd diiriiu' the Kevolii'.ion, ati; :i7; rat itieat ion Ci in- 
vention meets, ]7Ss, 4'; the (.'ottori-Gin, frl-4; Xiillill- 
rai.lon inaii^m'.ateil, 9a; is tiatislled with iho ('oiiipro- 
nis-' l.ir'ir, 101; I'l- 12.{; mails rillcil at Chariest.. n, 
12s 9; Votes for \ an ISurcn, etc., 1.54; 17S; treatiiieiit 
of ii.-.;ri) s«ameri. 1.9; of Mr. llotir's nilbsion to, 
lal; lO; votes a_Mi;-st unqualiiled Seta-ssloii in IVil, 
211 ; wilhdraw.H fn.tn tin; Deni. Con rcntlon, .Si t; .Seecs> 
Bion proceedings of, to frlT ; Convention called, S(4T; 
pnicocdini^H of th.; (.'ojiveiition, Hit to .‘ilT; Ordinance, 
of Sccebtiioii, aud vui>j thereon, o4G; * Declaration of 


Causes.* etc., .516: population In I«60. 5.51; 407: forts 
occiipuil liy State troops, .109; 41(1; st'iids A'oiuiiiis- 
sioiiers to \V.aHhifn;ton,41 1; Col. Ilayiiv sent, 41.'. Sue 
('llAllI.KSTO.\,FoKT SllMXKIl, ClC. 

Spaiy, Jut trafli,.* in .sl.ive.s, 27-.S; 61; Iho Holy 

Alliance, 26lk See CruA, 0.stkmi», etc. 

Spragi'e, Gov. Wm, ofU. L, ;i2i); 4G0; 552. 
Sqwitter iSbt'crciV/M, y/ze, citation from, 2.'i7. 
Staxton', PuEiiKiiiCK P., Sce’y of Kausiw, 219. 
Sltmnttm Tht^ 47 S. 

Star of the West, TIkj, uttoaipU to roliovo 

Sumter, 412; seized at ludiaiiohi, 415. 

St. fiiiVRLES, Mo., liovojoy mobbed .'it, l.'lY. 
SrEADM Vx, Gapt., of S. (J., Port Iloyal, (;.85. 
Si'KKDMVX, (yOL., cros.'^cs iiiL) Virjfini.T, 5'21. 
Steiv, Gex.. 011(5 of .r.'ickson’s Bri^adicr/t, 571. 
STEPHEN'S, Alex. IL, i:>l; 2.33; oppo.-sestho Kc- 
hra-'ka bill, 241; I'liioti Speech li.'rore. l!i ' Li-^fi.ilatnro, 
312 to ;U4; votes aifaiii.-t .S|.i‘.e!,sLoji, 317; eleeied 
Yiee-Pre'-blent of till' ('ontei|i'l'a('y. 41.'); .‘qie.-eii at S:l- 
v:inti:ih. 4ll)l)) -ilS; view of the Confedi'raey, 4.!'i; 477. 

Stepiie 8, .James, volij on .Mo. Gompromi.'^e, snl. 
Stevkn's. a MioN' B., Avonndi’il at llarpcr’a jM?rry, 
292; 291 ; 29 (; is (‘x.-cuted, 2'J9. 

Steven'S, Thadd.m s, .«po(,'«'h of, riilO. 

St. Joseph, Mo., .Vincricanllng lowerol al. I'Jl. 
Sr. Law KENT 'IS, The, sinks tlio Petrel, .5:di. 

St. Lons, wliippiiii' of suspt'i'ted Alioliiiimi.'iis 
at, |:-;2; M)'Iiit«)''h biirru'il al, l U; F.'«lei'!il pn»p..rty 
Si'i'iired at, 412; Gov. .laek.sDii obtak'i.'' eontrul of tbo 
poliee id". 4'*9; ]M)!irie« of ilii'eity; li<_dit. bet\vei :i ilio 
mobatid the sob lie i.s. 499-91 ; Fn'Mioiil Ibrtillei it, ,>1. 
Sf. JjfiUis The, allusion to, Bid, 

>7. L»n‘s The, r\-|rai't. from. 1.31; 

n'liioveil to .Alton. b‘!4: eommeiifs IVom, I-bi; ii-i press 
d.'Stroyed, 137; Hie editor sl.iiti, etc., 111. 

*S'<. huii< 7’Ae, eitalioii from, L'll; 

sti^matl/.e.s Thu (•htiereer. 14i). 

Stouus, IIenky B., vo1«5 on Mo. Compromisi'. .‘^'1. 
Stoxe, Gex. (’has. P., Mi't'lellan’s order tn, (PJd- 
21 : 621 ; t)22; hi^ onl rs to Col. Baker. dJl. 

SmcT. Mil, of Ore^rori, tendt‘’'s a ininorlly report 
in the Commitle.' «)f Thirfy-tliree, 3s7. 
Stkixgfellow. Gex.. a Border Runian, 21:5; 2S3. 
Sthin'HIIAm, (k)M. S. IL, .5 :h); (.27. 

Sti'art, a. TI. if., Ilf Va., a Cummissionor to 

Pre.Hi.b'nt I.iiu-oln, l.'i2; Ids letter to /Vi.i Sfituiitoih 
.S/ieefiz/oe, 47H; allusion to, 7.99. 

Rtitaui’, IdF.^;^.-(^)L.. (Bebel.) at Bull Bun, 51.5-1. 
Stitakt, (Ie.v. .T. K. I')., ill Dr.'iiie.svillc, C'Jd. 
Btl'IHHS, .Mv.tor, 579: in th 5 balili' of Wil.sou’s 

Creek, r»l} to 7)v2; trii's to ri‘<"iifi)rei. Miilli^'aii, l-'T. 

Scmxer, ( 'iiari.es, 2211; 2:>1 ; a.-isanlt on, 2:>9. 
ScMTER, The ritlVA’iEER, oscapes out of iho 
Mis.<«i.-'.sip])i ; is bliH'.kaded at Gibndlar, 6(12. 

SxvEEXY, Gex., piTsuades Lyon to aUaek tho 
Iteln-Lsat Wil.son's Creek, .')i9. 

Syuacl'sk, N. Y., fugilivo-slavo cJiao at, 215. 

T. 

Tago.art, CdTi. .Tgiix TL, nt Dr.Ancsvilk*, f)2(). 
Talp-ot, IjIKET., sent to ViTasbington by Major 
Anderson, 443. 

Taliaferro, tkil., at Carri(!k’s Ford, 523. 
Taliaferro, Gen., eommaiids Iho Rebels at Xt^r- 
folk, 473; .said to have been ilruiik, 476. 

Tallm.vdgk, Gk.v. .Is., of N. Y., Iii.s proviso, 74- 
Tammaxy Hall, pro-Slavory mtjoiing at, 120. 
Taney, Roger Brooke, defends Rev. Jacob 

(•ruber, 199; n|)pointineiit as Chief .Tiistiee, 2.V2; <iii 
Dn'<lSrott,27):U 0 27)7; the deeislon hlimiical wit h Cal- 
houn's theories, 27)9; .Iinlpt Curtis's reply to, 261-2. 

Tapp.ax, Autiier, 1 14; IIG; 126. 

Tappa.x, JjKWIS, his house moblxul, 126 . 
Tassklls, .nil IndLin, liiing in Goorgist, 100. 
Taylor, Gex. Zachary, iu Toicaa, ISG; defeats 
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tho McitIcdiiii, tSI ; nomlnabxl (S>r Proililunt, and eli'o- 
toil, li»J; viiu rocitivoil, lU-J; iiiaii^fiiniLcil, IDS; 195); 
2)'); - 11 ; 

thii I'llilVirtii.i (^it|.si.iiiui«in. 20 . 1 ; hU 
UfHtU, -J IS; proolAiiiiitum ji^.iinst flllibustoriii;;, -itW. 

Tayloh, W”., of X. Y., 75; hiM speocli on 

tiui MU.siiiiri 77; IS, 

Texxhsskk. kIjivo population in 1700. aO; wilh- 

ili‘ii\v>) lriii!i till* ('onvi'iitioii, >‘ilvS; rofiiHosto 

R'NVil.*. piipiilatioti in ISrid, .'Wl ; Ikt answer to the 
JiVMili’iils rail, 4.VJ; |iro;;rrs!S of SrCf^sion in, 4>l to 
4 m; vot« ii:i SrrrS'fion ; tho ‘consd'rvativu* party, 4^1; 
inakf3a rduiwrilioa with tho Uiiilnlfrary, 4vJ ; Unli- 
riarii-o ll|■Sl•.•^.s!nil)u. vj.toini Bopsiration, 4Sj; 49G; 

ri'!;rn ot tfi-i-nr in, .Ml. Soo Kast Tknnkssi-jk. 

Texas, reasons for its Aunoxalioii, (IS; liistori- 
€m 1 sKi'li'li i»l, 1 17 -'i; oarly clBn’ts to purr* hast* it. Mil; 
rovoiiitiiif. i'l. '\Vrl)strr opjiosrs Ihi* Atmrvatioii 

ol. I.iJ 'i; I'iutluTriroi-tAManiiiiro it, ir>l-'J; Whi:r» in 
toiii:ivss piMii-st JWiiiiMt Aniu-xati.iii, I.VJ; Van IlsirtMi 
an-l t lay o[l;)ll^o it. lGl-4; <’oi. iVutoii on. IG."*; lii- 
fliUMifi' Ilf tlio (|ui'stiiin (III till* I'rr.iiih-iitiai l•l(.■^‘tioll, 
Ibb--!; t'.ilhiiijn favow Aiinfxation, 109 to 171 ; (‘<m- 
tfri'i^i.iii il, 171 to 171; Aiiiirxaiion (‘onsutnniateii, 
Ji.i; aliiiiUi-il itili* 111.' ITuion. Iso.ij; oop; witlnlraws 
fi’inn Ihf (^>,-iV(‘iilioM,.'t1.'i; iroiisioiiniKl Jt'.inrirlis, 
S-{1»: 1 , 1 “ aii l votu lli Ti oii, :llS; pojmlatiou in 

I'll;*.;!.'!! ; :{7:l; rwi:;^s‘s tri-asoii. IIS; .'il l-ll'i. 

Tiiavwr, J vmks S , ill TwcMlo Hall, :i02- .3 ; :VMk 
TiiEniK)i{\, Till*;, conveys Mason ami Slidell, GOd. 
Thom \s, Adi't (Je\.. tioirouipanios Gen. Oameron 

(III hit Wi-'t.-nv tour. fiUO; filb. 

TiI()M\.s, laih., (ltelK‘1.) I\i1I(mI at Hull Run, 5-13, 
Thomas. replies to Mr. May, TiGl. 

Thomas, (Ikv., (To.sses the PoLoinac, 2.'*5. 
Tih)m\s. .Iksse ]?., of 111., on Missouri, 79. 
Thom\s, Fiiaxcis, appointeil Secretary of 

till* Tivasiiry. Ill ; ruMlirij.-i, 412. 

Thompson', .Ikff., Oi't; is defeated at Frederick- 

town. Mu., MH. 

Thompson, .1 \(’ 0 », fraud disoovored in his I)o- 

p irtiin-nt. IPi; a(lvi*«i'S tin- traiti»r.*( of tin* .star of tho 
\W>l*.s cl.-p:irtiii“o; his ivsii'iiation, 410; 

Thompsov, .fcDrtK ,1 amks. ofPu., speaks in favor 
of tli's Fiiiiitivi* Sl ivi* Iaiw, 21*2. 

Thompson, tiEoiioK, 127. 

Thton', .Mo., Gen. Froniout is visited by Gen. 

Oaiiii'roii ami sniti* at, rjlHI. 

Tins, (loi... <if Fla., a Ilorder RuflTian, 213. 

Tod, Gov. Daviin of Olilo, ehu.sen Pre.sidentof 

thi* I)oii*.:l:w t'oiivcnlion. SIS. 

Tompkix.n. hlEUT. G. 11., dashes into FairHix, 533. 
Toomiis, IiOiiEn':' of Ga., 3S2: his dispateh to 
(ri-oriii.i. :'-l; " i; i in -rnliri* of Davi.n's t'ahinrt, 4“29. 
Topek \, K.-i'i.-^a.s, ''Vee-State CoiJVentioii at, 2-JO; 

till* l.«*::i.’'l:ilnrw at, (Impi.TMi*iI. 211. 

Toi.'t'HV, ls\A 0 , ill tho Thun. roTiV(*ntion, .317. 
Tom'XSENO, Col. F., atLilllo Bethel, 529-30. 
Tit.wis, (’oL.. pnt to death in Texas, 150. 

Then HOLM. Mit., of S. (.5., ellbrs resolves lUvorin*^ 

‘ (■o,‘ipfr;itiii|i,’ ';:t‘l-4. 

Thent. riiK, 'fason and Slitlell ahstrjieted from, 
Odd; Si'CPi'Uin Wi'lh*.s on lh« Mi/.iirf^ 000; tln-at lirit- 
nin's coiirM'. (i«i7-S. 

TheSi^oit, W.M. II., Garnett’s letter to, -179-80. 
Tuon», Gov., of Ga., synipathi/e.s with the Xul- 

lifiri's, led, hia trralim'iitof tlm 1 ruliaii.'^, in:3. 

Tnn! J ///! /.■(>///, The, on the Pnjsideiit’s call, 457. 
TttUMiHJLU JdVMAX, of HI-, 307; 508; uflbrs an 
uiiK ii.ltii. nt to the CoMllseatioii hill, Ml). 

TRUXiMiO, laiidin;j: and death of Walker at, 1.77. 
Troiv, Amos, of X. II., a inoinhcr of the ‘Teaco 

(\inlV*i“i*ncf,’ y9S; rcaolutioiis of, a91); 4d-i. 

TrnuiLL, .loEL, of N. Y., 115. 

TUaSCAUouA, IT. S. CiiTXiio.vT, hlockados llio 

SiiiiiUt, (id2; hlockaihis th« Na-slivilh*, OdiJ. 

TviiEii, Coil., routoil in Wost Virginia, 525. 
Tyleu, Gen., at Mull Run, 539 ; 511-2. 


Tylrr, John, sketch of his political lifo. 151 to 
lot); 109 ; 174 ; isj; Uhainuuii of Uiu GVico Courer* 
riico,’ .S 97 ; 4 i)‘ 2 . 

Twiugs, Gen., surrenders in Texas, 41:) ; 442. 


XT. 

Union TTumanb Society, The, 1 12 . 

Unitaiuans, The, and SUwery, 121. 

(T^uUid Stiiks Tin'jrtiph, The, 143. 
UviVKiisAliiSTS, The, and .Slavery, 121. 

UiTo.v, Mr., of Ya., in XXXVIltli Goiigres.s, 659. 
Utioa, N. Y., Abolitionists di.sper.sed nl, 127. 
Utica OOneroa'f Tke^ on the President's call, 4.)5-6. 


V. 

VAi.r,Asi>iniiAW, 0. L., of Ohio, oiiloohiHos .Id 

Brown, ‘29S ; liis opinion of Brown. 291; his ‘ Praw* 
] impost till II, n-iiiarks lit tliu K.xlra Session. vi*ii- 

siiriii:; tho AiliiiiniHli-atioii, filil ; imovl-s pmvi.Mis to 
tho .Army .Vppropriation hill, etc., hlil ; til.N; (>‘29. 
Van Duhkn, John, on Fugitive Slave Act, 213. 
Van Buukn, aM autin, influeneeH eau.'^ing liis do- 

frat ill Hu* lialtiriiori- (Vuivciilioii of IMI, (19; .supports 
till- Tariir of is-j'\91: sup|ilaiits ('tilhoiiii a-* Vin- Pi-i s’- 
(h-ni in lOJ. 9 5; alln: |t> 1 1 >. l:5d; inaki-saii ollVrLo 
i«o f-irTi-va-s. I la; li..s r -idv’ to lifii. lliiui, l.M ; in Is'.-it- 
«*n in (li*n. Ilarri.sori, l.il ’ Ihd ; I.V.I; lii.Hii ply lo AVni. 
II. ijjininu't., Idl; liVi; Id;; lui ; Irllcr to Wa'i-rbnry 
and ollii-r*t, ll•)llli!l:l!l'(l for IVi '.*•!< li*m by llio Frec- 
Soilcrs, 191; to Miuisti-r Vtiii Nos.s, *>(59; 4*J(1, 
V.VNDEVEii, Mu., of hnva, olfcr.s a resolulion, 5G8. 
YkkmoNT, slave jwipul.ition of, in 17911, 3!>; 32G, 
Verplwcic, Gi’M\N G., liis Tarill* h ll, Ibl. 
VlttfOlt, G. .r., reference lo his “ Ilislory of tho 

Soiithcrii ll«‘ln*llioii," 

ViENN V, Va., the alVair at, 533-1 ; rcrntnipietl by 

oiir lorrcs. 

V’'lNCKNNK8, IJ. S. i^HlP, runs aground, Gl).'). 
ViihHNiA, 17; feeltlo colonial growlli, n.'dural 
rulvaiita-j’OR of, cti*., 2); n'*irroi-!4 first inlroilncnl, ‘29; 
slave population of, in J79d; troops fnrni-'ln il iliiriin' 
the devolution, her t'*iriLori:il clainis, .‘57 : In-r ileed 
of eession to the ('oiiliMl<-raiioii, 55s; |■■•_e''laliye resolves 
of ITS!), SI; t.viiip:itlii/.ea witli Nnillt t'ari>lina in hiT 
Nuililleatlett .h-feat, I'W; fii'r-t .Vbolilion Society in, 107; 
roiiveiiiioii of Ivjy, n»s in ill ; resolution of Uii* I.i*ui3- 
lutiire on the .s'U»pii!‘'.sii»n of .Mmlition, l2d; relations 
with the Di.-trii’L of ( 'olunilii.-i, Hi; IlesolnlioiiM of '9S 
ami '99 inilors. il liv llio Deimu ralic! (.'onvi iilioii of 

wlllnirawal lif d.-le-jati-s |■|■om tbe (’liail.-Moii Con- 
veiilloii, .“it - a; the posit inii tif l.eteher Ji.s ( Jovi rnor, .“jlD; 
8t:ito iiiialilu to sei'i-ili*. 551 >-9 ; population in .‘Jol; 
Coll veil lion of to ratify tin* Ke«lcral I’oii.-'tilulion, sJoT ; 
calls the. ‘ Peace’ CoiifereM( e.;;;)iV-7 ; .seinl.s new Coiniiii.i- 
.•^ioners to Presiileiit Lincoln, 4.A2; tlie I'lesitleni's reply 
to llio t5i>iniiiisslt#iiers. l.Vi ; Seei -iMun of the State, mill 
the i;on vent ion's vote llu-ci-on, 4.''»‘J; her answer to tlio 
President's l ull for Iniops, 4.'>9 ; eiiiissiiries of, fseiit to 
B:dtiiiior(*. 4iW; Slate Iroop.s sei/e Harper's Ferry, 4(W; 
slic threatens Western Marylaml, 4i5>>; eoriitnem-es 
hoitililies before sin* is la.rly out of tin* I'liioii, 473; 
allusion to the Coiiveiilion of, dso; enters into iiCoii- 
venihm with t.h<* S.iiilliern Confederacy. 477; i-eijanKf 
terror in; liie “silnatiou’ eonsideivd li\ Messrs. Stuart 
ami 4TS-y; popular vote, on the Onlinmicu of 

SeceHsiiin, 479; -M. li. H. Harnett on Vir-inia and 
West Vir;:inia, ■l79-‘>*); seinl.s no deleoates to il.e Ken- 
tiieky * Pe.n‘e’ Coiiveiilion, 49.'>; uIlnsio:i lo Iht J)is. 
uiiiuii, oIO; Coiiveiilion helweeri tlni State and Ihrt 
Coiifedeniey, f»l(i; Letelier calls out the militia to repel 
Federal lnv:i.'>loii, M(}-17; adinitteil into the ( on led- 
oracy, .and (Jen. Lee placed in (joiniiiand of tho ('■onfi-d- 
cnile forces. f)IS; boiindarv ln.-tweeii AVest and Hid. 
Virdnla. 527 ; tho Presideiil'a Messa*^** with rc'^ard to, 
r>57.'^ SCO West Viiwinia, Nokfoi.k, Butuei., Bun 
Kwjt, etc. 

Voyages, Ocean, by 8th Census, 23 
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w. 

■Wade, R. P-, of Ohio, 231 ; 232; flpoodi, 316-6. 
Walkeii, Mk., of NVisc.f 172 ; 195. 

■Walker, Rohert J., Governor of Kansas, 249. 
Walker. L. P., of Ala., 312 ; 313 ; withdraws at 
C'li:irli‘8ton, SM; speech nRiT full uf Sumter, 458 ; OS‘2. 
Walker, WHiLT.vM, his invasion of Nicaragua, 
nn<l his douth, 27(i-7. 

Wai.lace, Col. Lewis, 535. 

Walworth, R. II., at Tweddle Hall, 393-4. 
Wasiiburne, Mr., of 111., 305 ; 500. 
Wasihxotok, George, letter to Laurens, 19; 42 ; 
48; letters tt> I«iniyelte. 51 ; 81; 82; 88; liLs fair deal* 
ill;; with tint liitli.-itiM, 1U2; 251; his Kitrei^ii Policy, 281: 
citatioti fi-oiri his Farewell .Vtldress, 20(i; alhusioit to, 515. 
Washixgtox, Gol. Joiix a , captured by Brown’s 

men. 2U0; 2U:J; killed lit ('heat Moiiiituln, 52ii. 

W'a.siiix(;t().n' (hxv, 407 ; frauds of Floyd and Daily 

ut,4ia-ll; arrival of (\il. Ilayne at, 412; liiaiiiriiratioti 
of President Lincoln nr, 421-2; the dark days at, 470. 
Wiishittijhii The. citation from, 320. 

W-\UL, T. N., beaten for I’oiigrcss, 339. 

AVayne, Jl*dge, of Ga., on Dred Scott, 259. 
AVkijstkr, Daniel, 7S: his reply to Ilayne, 86- 

T; lul; speech nt Nililo's Carden, 1.52 to l.M; l.Vi; 
102; 202; .speech at .-Vliinutcti, IDO; 2o.*i-ti; 207 : on the 
Fiitfitive Slave Law. 220-21; 228; 215*1; 271 : letter from 
Chaiiiiii);r to, 8.5:1; 870; S|ieech at Itiilfalo, 404; 511. 
Weed, Thurlow, c<litorial by, 3<»0-61. 
AVkightman, Col., killed at Wilson’s (Veek, 582. 
AVesto.v, Mo., a man tiirroil .and feathered at, 239. 
Wef>toti Hei>orter^ The. (Me.,) citation from, 23.S. 
AVestpoht, .Mo., Border Riiinan resol vc.s at, 239. 
AVkxtz, JjKi’T.-CoL, killed at Belmont, 597. 
AVESLEY, JoiLN, 32; 70; 2.75, 501. 

AVESf Virginia, 479 ; -ISO; population in 1860, 
4V.i; refuses to scceile, etc., 51 S; Pierpont cliown tlov- 
ertior of, .510 ; Letcher's .Message, 510; Federal troops 
enter the State; I’orlerlleld's Address, 521 ; liiittle of 
Fliiiippi, .52l-*2 ; of IMch Mountain. .V22-8; ('heatMouii- 
tain, 52:1; t’.'irnife.K Ferry, 525; tiuyandotte de»tn»yei|, 
.52(5; Ijoiiiidary belM'eeii West and Old Virginia, 527. 
AViiEKLiNG, A'a, meeting and ('oiivciitiuu at, 51.8. 
Who linfj Litttltgeiicei\ The, citation from, 522. 
AA’iiitney, Kli, 53; early life, etc., 58-9; goes to 
Cxeui'^in, (50; invents the Cottuii-Gin, (it; letter to Ful- 
ton. (i.>; ids deatli, (5(5. 

White, J. W., letter from T. A. Andrews to, 3G7. 
AVhite, Lieut, -Col., at Cariiifex Ferry, 525. 
AVhite, Major Frank J., 591-2. 

AA'hitfield, John AV., 237; 240; 241; sacks 
and bums Osawatoinic, 245. 

Wjutxieu, John G., poem by, 630. 


WiGPALL, Lewis T., of Texas, 373 ; 448. 

Wilcox, Col., wounded at Bull Run, 645. 

Wild Cat, Ky., Rebels defeated at, 615-16. 
WiLKFik Capt., seizes Miison and Slidell, 606-7. 
AVilkesbakre, Pa., fiigilive-sluvo case at, 216. 
AA'illiams, Euphemia, the case of. 216. 
AV'illiauh, Cuii. John S., at Piketon, Ky., Cl 6. 
Wilmot, David, of Pa., 189; 319. 

Wilson, Senator, of Mass., 309; 571-2. 
AV'ilson’s Zouaves, nt Santa Rosa Island, 602. 
Wilson’s Creek, battle of, 578 to 582. 
WiNTiiROP, Major Theo., killed at Bethel, 531. 
WtnrJmste.r Vinjinian, The, ,T. M. Mason to, 478-9. 
AVise, Henry A., his prescription for Abolition- 
iat.S 128; 144; 14(5; his Hpeceh in (he House, 1842, 
15s; opinion of Joliti llrown, 2{i:t; 2ii4; :12U; com- 
mands the Itebels in West Virginia, 5'22; 5'24; oat- 
ranked by Fioytl, etc., 525. 

Wisconsin, 2i5; 300 ; 301. 

WisTAR, JiiKUT.-CoL., at Ball’s Bluff, G23. 
WiTHERsmoN, Rev. T. S., 128. 

W<M)L, (ten., suet'eeds Gen. Butler, 531. 

Wood, Ojl. A. M., wounded at Bull Bun, 545. 
Woodward, J EDGE Geo. W., speech at the Phil- 
adelphia * Peiicn** iiieutliig, SiW to.'iiiTi; 40(5; 488. 

Worcester, Mass., mob violen(;o at, 126. 
AVuentuam, Mass.. Abolition ])etition from, 144. 
WitKiiiT. CoL. J. A'., killi.(l at Belmout, 597-8. 
vVright, Sil\s, 91 ; nominated for Altni-Presi- 
ileiit, 1(54; iioiiiiiiated for (ioveriior of New York, lOd. 

AVyandot. Kansas, Cuuvciitiou at, 25U. 


Y. 

Yascky, Wm. L., his non-intorferencN? resolve 
in th« (Ninveiitioii of p.rj; uIlii.>'lon lo, 25U; with- 
draws from I he (’harle.-toii (Joiiveiition, . U. 

A’^apes, Kdward, on Slavery, 70. 

Young Men’s (!in{isTiAN .Vssociation, their in- 
terview with the President, 48(^7 ; uliubioii, 472. 


z. 

Zagonyi, Ma.tor, liis speech to his soldiers, 

his ifiillaiil eliarge iiitu Springileld, 502. 

Zeigler, Coi. .orders the houses of i:^‘eessioiiist3 
at (iuyuiidotte to Ik* burnt, 52(5. 

ZoLLicoKFKR, Gkn., oc’eupics Cumberland Gap; 
his dispatch to MagolUn, (5i:i; eaptnres Barbuiirsville, 
Ky. ; Ids depreiiutions on the Keiituckiuis, 014; at- 
tackb, and is drivuu hum, Wild-Cut, 615, 


End of Yol. I. 














